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Administration of India 1940 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India— The 

Eight Hon. Mr. L. S. Araery. (April 

mo) 

Permanent Under -Secretary of State — 
Sir Fiud-later Stewart, g. c. u., g. c. i. e., 

C. b. T., L. L. D. 

Parllaraertary Under Secretary of State— 
The Duke of Dev gn shire. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Strakosch, (}. u. e, Sir A. .“i L. 
Parsons, k. g. t. e, Sir H. Williamson, 
c. I. E., M. B. E., Sir J. Clay, k. o. i. e., 
0. s. 1., o. B. E., E. Eaglnivendra I^ao. 
IjT. — Coi.. Sir H. Siihrawardy, o. b. e , 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, k. c. b. i., c. i. e, 
Dewan Bahadur S. E. Eanganatlian, Sir 
Courtenay Latimer, ic. (!. i. e., c. s r. 

High Continissionor of India —Malik 
Sir Foroz Khan Moon, K, c. i. e. 

Trade Commissioner for India — Sir 
David Meek, Kt., c. i. e., o. b. e. 

Government of India 

{Area—l^S0S\679 Cq. miles, loitli a 
population of Gf)2,SS7,77S of people — 
nearly one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy and Governor General 

Ilis Excellency The IMoBt Hon’ble 
The MarqucBB of Linlithgow, r. c., kt., 

G. M. S, I., G. M. I. E., O. B. E., J). L., 

T. o., [tSth April Uhlf!). 

Comraander-iii-Cliicf in India— His Ex- 
ecUem-y (general Sir Eobert Oasscls, 
G. V, B. 1., G. C. B., C. B. I., I). S. O. 

Executive Council 

The Hon’blo Sir Clirija Shankar Bajpai, 
M. t;. E., (!. I. E., I. C. B. {Education, 

Health and Lands). 

The lloidhle Sir Muhammad /afrullah 
Khan, k. c. s. i., {Lam). 

The Hon’ble Sir Ecginald Maxwell, 
K. C. S. I., G. 1. E, I, G. S., {Flnme). 

The Hon ’hie Sir Andrew C/low, G. s. 
I., G. 1. E., I. G. B. ((torn muni cations). 

The Hon’blc Sir .leremy Eaisman, 
G. B. 1., G. 1. E, I. C. B. {Fuiance). 

The Eon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Earaaswaini Mudaliar {Commerce and 
Labour). 

President, Legislative Assembly — The Hon. 
Sir Abdur Eahim, K. G. a. i. 

President, Council of State— The lion. Sir 
Manekji Byrainji Dadabhoy, k. c. b. i., 
K. c. I. E. 
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Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Central Assembly 


CoBgrcRS Party 47 

Muslim league Party 26 

Non-Party 20 

(Congress Nationalises 11 

Europear; Group 10 

Oliicials 26 


no 

(b) In Council of State 

Tndci)endent Progressive Party 9 

Congress l*arty 8 

Muslim League 7 
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Government of Bengal 

(Area 82,955 sq. miles ; population — 

51,087,338) 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir John Arthur 
Herbert, g.g.i.e. (Nov. 1039) 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. i\lr. Abiil ICasem Fazliil 
Huq, Chief Minister {Education) 

i'he Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, 
K.CM.E., (Home, Constitution aiid Election) 

The Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Sin";h Eoy, 
Kt., (Revenue) 

i’he Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of i>acca, {Public Health, Medical 
and Lcjcal Sclf-Ooverutitenl) 

The Hon. IMaharaja SriscJiandra Nandy 
of Ivassim bazar, {Coiiununication and 

W orhs) 

i’he Hon. Mr. Huseyn SJiahced 
Siihrawardy, {Finance, Commerce and 

Labour) 

The Hon. Nawab Musliarruft* Hossaiii, 
Khan Bahadur, {Judicial and Legislative 

Dept) 

The Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Eaikiit. 

{Forest and Excise) 

The Hon. Mr. iMukuiula Beliary 
MuUick, {Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness) 

The Hon. ]\Tr, Tamizuddin Khan. 
{Agriculture, Industries, Veterinary and 
Rural Reconstruction) 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly ; — The 
Hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haq, c.i.E. 

President, Legislative Council : — The 
Hon, Mr, Satyendra Chandra Mittra 
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Numorical Strength of Parties 


(a) In x\s8embly 

Govt Supporters - 

Muslim Coalition consisting 

of Proja, 

Muslim League Parties 

90 

Bcheduled Caste Group 

11 

European Group 
Anglo-Indian Grou]) 

Hindu Nationalist Group 

25 

4 

n 

i 

Opposition : — 

155 

Congress I*arty 

53 

Proja. Krisliak Proja, 
Members belonging to 

> 58 

no party, Bcheduled caste 

group. Nationalists 
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(b) In Council 

Govt, Supporters : — 

UnaUiiciied 2 

Krisliak Troja I’arty 9 

League I'arty 7 

European Cfioiip 0 


No party 

15 

Opposition ; — 

Congress Group 

38 

13 

Ih'ogressive I’arty 

0 

No Party 

5 
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Government of Bombay 

{Area^77 ^221 Sq, miles ; population — 
ISA 92,475) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Lawrence Lo^er Luralcy, 
G. C. I. E., T. I). {ISth, Sept." 1937) 

Advisers to H. E. the Governor 

The Oonp;rcss Ministry havin'^ re- 
signed the Governor assumed Adminis- 
trative and Legislative Powers assisted 
by the following advisers : — 

Hir Gilbert Wiles, k. c. i. e., c. s. i., 

I. c. 8. 

,T. A. Madan, c. 8. T., c. i. e., i. c. 8. 

H. F. Knight, i. e., i. c. s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly— The 
Hon, Ganesh Vashndeo lilavalankar 

President, Legislative Council — ^The 
Hon. M. M. Pakvasa 

Government of Madras 

(Area — 124,363 Sq. miles \ poqmlation — 
47 ,193,002) 

Governor 

H. E. the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Hope, 
G. C, L E., M, c. 


Council of advisers 

The CongresB Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Admifiistrativo 
and Legislative I’owcrs assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

G. T. Boag, c. a. r., c. i. E., i. c. a. 

H. M. Kord. c. a. J., c. i. e., i. c. a. 

T. G. Kutherford, c. a. I., c. i. E., i. c. a. 
Speaker, Legislative Assembly — The 

lion. 8ri H. yambamnrti 

President, Legislative Council — dho 
Hon. Dr. II. Kama Kao 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area — 112,191 sq. ipiles *, population 
— 49,014,333) 

Governor 

His Exeelloncy Sir IManrice Gamier 
ilallett, K.c.a.i., c.i.i:., i.e.s. [Dec. 7, 1939) 

Advisers to II. E. the Governor 

The Congress IMijiistry liaving resign- 
ed the Governor assumcil Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisors : — 

1'. \VL I\Iarsh. l.a. (C.ro?d, c.s.r,, c.i.E., 
i.e.a., Kevenue, Kural Development, Agri- 
culture, Forests, Communications and 
Irri gal ion, {Ap})ointed 4 Nou. 1931) 

i)r. Panna Lull, m.a., i*.ac., lIv.b. 

(Cantab), i>. Lilr, (Agra), Kar-at- Law, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Education, Industries, Local 
Self-Government and Public Heaitl). 

(Appointed TStavember 3, 1939) 
T. Sloan, m.a. (Glas), f'.i.E,, I.O..S., 

Home Alfaii’p, Finance, Justice and Jails. 
(Appointed A' ore ruber 4. 1939) 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : — The 
lion. Shri IMmishottamdas Tandon, m.a. 

LL.B. 

FrcAdcnt, Legislative Council : — The 
Hon. Dr. Kai Bahadur bir feita Kam, 
M.A., LL.L., D.iUtt. 

Government of Behar 

(Arca~G9,34S sq. 7niles ; population — 
32,558,050) 

Governor 

H. E. Hir Thomas Alexander Stewart, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.K., I.C.H. 

Advisers to H. E. the Governor 
The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Bowers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

E. K. J. K. Cousins, c.i.E., i.c.8. and 
K. E. KubscH, c.i.E., i.c.r. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly The 

Hon. Mr. Kamdayalu Binha, b.a., ll.b. 

President, Legislative Council The 

Hon. Mr. Kajivi-anjan Prasad Binha m.a. 
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Government of Assam 

^Area — 67,834 sq, viiles ; population — 
8,62,251) 

Governor 

11, E. Sir Robert JNiel Reid, m.a. 
(Oxon), K,C,K.l., K.c.i.E, (March 4, V7) 
Council of Ministers 

The Hon. Maulavi Saiyid Sir 
Miiham-mad Saadulla, M.^' , u.L. 

Tlie Ho?i. Srii'it Rohini Kumar 
Chaudlnui, r.j.. 

The Hoji. Maulavi Muuawwar A!i, 
xi.A., LL.m 

The Hon. Siijut lli*eiidra Chandra 
Chakrabaiti, B.A.* 

The Lion. Khan Sahib IMaulavi 
Mudabbir Hussain Ohaiidhuri, b.l. 

The Hon. i)r. Mahendra Nath Saikia. 

L. M.P. 

The Hon. Maulavi Abdul Matin 
Chaudhuri. b.l. 

The Lion. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Sayidur Rahman, m.a., u.t,. 

The Hon. Miss Mavis Dunn, b.a., b.t., 

B.I.. 

The Hon. Sj. Rupnalh Brahma. B n. 
Speaker, Legislative Assembly : — The Hon. 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, b.l. 

Fresideut, Legislative Council : — The Hon. 
Hj. Llcramba ITasad Barua, m.a., b.l. 

Govt, of the Punjab 

(Area — 18(1, 880 aq. miles ; population — 
28, 400, 857) 

Governor 

11. E. ^ir Henry Dullield Craik, Bart, 
K.O.S.I., I.e.S. (Slh. April 1988) 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, K.b.e. (Premier) 
The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Dr. Sardar 
Sir Sundav Singh Majithia, Kt., c.j.e., 

J).O.L., (RevciLue) 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Ram, b.a., i l.b. (Development) 

The Hon. Mr. Manohar Lai, m.a. 

(Pi nance) 

The Hon. Mr. Navvabzada Major 

Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana. 

(Public Works) 
The Hon. Mian Abdul II aye. 

(Education) 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana, C'.B.E. (Political and Chief 
Official Whip. 

Mir Maqbool Mahmood— 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Hjjal Singh, 

M. A . — Home 


Mrs. Jahanara Shah Nawaz, m.b.e. — 
Education, Medical Relief and Public 
Health. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali lOxan— Revenue 
and Irrigation 

Chaudhri Tika Ram, B.A , ll.b., m.b.e., 
— Development 

Thakur Ripudaman Singh, b.a. — 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, b.a., ll.b., 
Local Self-Government and Public 


Works 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : — The 
Hon. Sir Sahabuddin Jlioudhury, K.B..Kt. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Ministerial Baity 111 

(Congress Party H9 

Independents 20 

Alirar Party 2 

Vacant 2 
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Govt, of Central Provinces 

{Area — 131,560 Sq, antics ; population — 
15,823,058) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Francis Verner Wylie, 
K. V.. s. ]., C. I. E., I. V. s. (28-5-1938) 

Advisers to the Governor 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the (Jovcniior assumed Administrative 
and I.ogi.slative Powers assislcd by the 
following advisers ; — 

Sir Gcoft'rey Pownall Burton, k.(M.e. 
i.c.s. 

Jl. C. Greenfield, c.t.e., i.c.s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : — 9'lic 
11 0 ) 1 . Mr. Gbanashyam Singh Gupta 

Government of Orissa 

(Ai'ca— 32,000 Sg. miles ; jmpulaiion — 

8.500.000) 

Governor 

LI. E. Sir John Austen Hnbback, 
K.C.S.I., j.p. (Appointed April 1, 193C) 

Advisers to Governor 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

Eri<‘. C. Ansorage. CM.E., i.e.s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : — The 
Hon. Mr. Mukunda ITasad Das 

Government of Sind 

(Area — 46,878 Sq. miles ; population — 

8.887.000) 
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Governor 

H. E. Sir Lancelot Grnlianfi, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.E., i.e.s. (Ist A})ril 193()) 

Council of Ministers 
The Hon. Mir Bandeh Ali Khan Mir 
Muhamitiad llassan Ivhau Taljuir, 

{t’romicr) 

The Hon. Mr. Nihchahlas (Jhatiimal 
Vazirani. {Rewnue) 

The Hon. Khan Baliadur Muhammad 
Ayub Shah Muhammad Khan Khnhro. 

{Puhl‘C IVor/c^) 
The Uon. Mr. Ahdiil Majid Lilaram 
Shaikh. {Finance, Medical and Public 
Health and .Excise), 

The Hon. Kao Saliib GokuldaB 


Mewaldas. {Local Aclf-Covemment, AgrP 

culture and Veterinary). 


The Hon. Mr. Ghnlam Murtaza Shah 

Muhammad Shah Bayed, 

{Kdticalion. 

Labour, Industries, Forests 
Reconstruction) 

and Rural 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly Jhe 

Hon. Mr. Syed Miran Maliomcd Shah 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Asskmbia’ 


Govt. Supporters : — 

20 

Independents 

Hindu Independent Party 
Euro])ean Group 

KJ 

3 

Independent Baluch Party 

5 


38 

Opposition : — 

10 

Congress 

Muslim League 

8 

Independents 

1 


19 

No Party 

2 

N. W. Frontier Government 


{A7'ea — 36,336 Sq. miles ; population — 
4.684,364) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., o.n.E. (3nd March 1937) 
Council of Advisers 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
I^egislative Towers assisted by the 
following Advisers 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur 
Parsons, k.c.i.e., c.b.k, d.b.o. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : — The 
Hon. Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, b.a., 
LL.B, 

Government of Burma 

(Area— ^61,000 sq. miles ; population — 

14,667,146) 


Governor 

H. E. the Hon. Sir Archibald Douglas 
Cochrane, g.c^m.o., k.c.s.i., b.s.o. 

Council of Ministers 

^'lic Hon. U Til, Bar-at-Law, Premier 
( // f ) me A tJ'a i rs) 

The lion. Sir Paw Tun, a,t.m., Bar-at 
Law. {Lands and Revenue) 

M'he Hon. U 11 toon Anng Gyaw, Bar- 
at"Law. {Finance) 

9'he Hon. U Saw’. { A ari culture and 
Forests) 

9'he Hon. Saw 1\) Chit, Bar-at-Law. 
{Education) 

'Hie Hon. U. Tharawaddy Mating 
Maung, B.sc. {Illinois il,tS.A.) {Health 
a?id Public Works) 

The Hon. Captain Manng Aye. Bar- 
at-Law. (Judicuil Affairs) 

'i'hc Hon. U Ba Than. {Commerce 
and Indiistry) 

President of the Senate : — The Hon, 
U Maung Gyec, Bar-at-Law' 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 
— The Hun. U. Cliit Hlaing. Bar-at-Law. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

Hon. Sir Maurice Linford Gwyer 

K.C.B,, K.C.B.I., 

Judges 

Hon. Sir Shah Mahomed Sidaiman, Kt. 

M.A., L.L.T). 

Hon, Sir Srinivasa Varadachary. 

Bengal Judicial Department 

High Cout — Calcutta 

Chief Justice 

Derbyshire, 3 he Hon. Sir Harold, Kt., 

K.C., M.C. 

Puisne Judges 

Costello, The Hon. Mr. Justice Leonard 
Wilfred James, Kt., m.a,, ll.b. Bar-at-Law. 

Lort-Williams, Ihe Hon. Mr. Justice 
John, Kt. K.c. 

Ghose, 'Ihe Hon. Mr. Justice Sarat 
Kumar, m.a., i.c.b, 

Panckiidge, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hugh Raheie, Bai-at-Law. 

Ameer Ali, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Toiick, Bar-at-Law. 

Bartley, The Lion. Mr. Justice Charles, 
i.c.H., Bar-at- Law. 

Me Nair, The Hoiu Mr, Justice 
George Douglas, Bar-at-Law, 

Ali, The lion. Mr, Justice Syed Nasim 
Henderson, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Allen Gerald, 
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Milter, The Hon. Mr. Tnslice Roopcn- 
dro Coomar, 

Khundkar, The Hon. Mr. Justice N. 
A., Bar-at-Law. 

Pao, The Hon. j\lv. Justice Bcnegal 
Narsinga, Kt, c.i.r:., 

Ed^ley, The Hon. Mr. .Tiistice Norman 
Geor{i;e Armstionij:, r.r.s., Bar-r'^-Daw. 

Mookerjee, 'J'lic Hon. J\Ir. Justice 
Bijan ICumar, is:. a., d.l. 

Biswas, Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice Charu 
Chandra, M.\., u.l. 

l^od{:;e, The Hon. Mr. Jiisllcc Ronald 
Francis, b.a., i.o.s. 

Sen, The Hon. Mr. Just‘cc Amareiulra 
Nath, Bar-at-Davv. 

Roxburgh » The Iksn. Mr. Justice T. J. 

Y., CM.E., i.c.s, 

Officiutlng Judge 
Akrara, The Plon. Mr. Justice 
Advocate-General 

Sir Asok Kumar JCoy, Kt. Barristcr-at- 
Law. 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court — Brmbay 

Chief Justice 

Beaumont, The Hon. Sir J. W. F., 
K.C., M.A. {Cantab) 

Puisne Judges 

Blackwell, Tlic Hon. Mr. Justice 
Cecil Patrick, Kt, m.ue., Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Hon. Mr, Justice R. 
S., B.A., I.c.s. Barrister-at-Law, 

Wadia, The Hon. Mr. Justice Bomanji 
Jamshedji, Bairistcr-at-Law. 

Kania, The Hon, Mr. Justice Harilal 
Jekisondas, LL.r>. 

Wadia, The Hon. Mr. Justice Navroji 
Jehangir, i.c.s. Barrister-at-lAUv. 

Divatia, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, M.A., ll.b., 

Macklin, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

A, S. R., I.c.s. 

Wasudev, The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B., 

LL.B., 

Bomjee, The Hon. Mr. Justice, m.a,, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Ben, The Hon. Mr. Justice K. C., i.c.s. 
(Additional Judge) 

Advocate-General 

Setalvad, M. C., b a„ ll.b., Advocate 

Madras Judicial Department. 

High Court — Madras 

Chief -Justice 

Leach, The Hon Tie Sir Lionel., 

Kt. Bar-at-Law. 


Puisne Judges 

Burn, The Hon. Mr. Justice B.. Kt., 
I. c. s. 

Mockett, The Hon. Mr. Justice V. 
l^uidnrang Row, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

V.. I- c. s. 

King, The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J., 

I. C. H. 

WodswoltL, Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice B., 

I. c. s. 

Venkataramana Rao Nayudn, The 
IToiPble Mr. Justice P., Rao Ruliadur. 
Lnkshmana Rao, The Hoii, Mr. 

' JiiRlicc K. P., Diwaii Bauadur 

Gentle, The lion. Mr. Justice F. W. 
Bai at-Jiaw. 

Rahman. The Hon. Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdui‘, Kt., Khan Bahadur. 

Krishnaswami Ayyangar, The Hon. 
Mr. Justice K. S. 

Bomayya, 'J'he IToii. Mr. Justice B. 
l*atangali Bastri, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice M. 

Horwill, the Hon. Mr. Justice L. C., 
I. c. s. 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Paina 

Chief Justice 

Harries, The Uon’blc Sir Arthur 
Trevor, Kt. 

Puisne Judges 

AVort, The Hon, Mr. Justice Alfred 
William Ewart. Bar-at-T^aw. 

Fazl-ali, *1 he lion. Mr. Justice Baiyid, 
Bar-at-I.aw. 

Diiavle, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sankara 
Balaji, i.c,s. 

Agarwala, The Hon. Mr, Justice 
Clifford Monmohan, Bar-at-Law. 

ATarma, The Hon. Air. Justice Sukhdev 
Prashad, Bar-at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Francis George, i.c.s. 

Lall, The lion. Mr. Justice Monohar, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Chattarji, The Hon. Air. Justice 

Bubodh Chandra, 

Meredith, The Hon. Air. Justice 

Herbert Kibtou, i.c.s. (Acting Additional). 
Adv ocate - General 
Air. Baldcv Bahay, m.a., ll.b. 

Burma Judicial Department 

High Court— -Rangoon^ 

Chief Justice 

Roberts, The Hon Tie Sir Ernest 
Handforth Goodman, Barriater-at-Law. 
Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Justice Sir Alya Bu, Bar-at- 
Law. 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice A. G. Mosely, 

I.C.B, 

,, IJ Bu, Bar-at-Law. 

,, H. V, Diiiikloy, 
Bar-at-Law. I.C’.S. 

,, n. il. Macknov. 

j.as. 

„ 11, Tiinflh Bharpe. J 
Hcir-iit-Law. I 
„ Joseph Slirnr, 

Ikir-at-Law. 

,, J, B. Bla^den, 

l>ar-at-Ijaw. 

Advocate-General 
Maung, U d'lieiu, m.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept 

High Coiirf — Nagpur 
Chief Justice 

Stone, The lloii’ble Sir Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law, 

Puisne Judges 

Grille, The Hon, Mr. Jiislico Frcdeiiek 
Louis, Kt., M.A., Jlar-at-La\v, 

Niyogi, The Hon. JMr. Juslicc M. 
Bhawani Shankar, ]\i.A., (’.t.j-:. 

Bollock, The Hon. ]Mr. Justire 
Bonakl Evelyn, inA., B)ar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Grucr, Tlie Hon. iMr. Justice Harold 
George, >i.A., Bar-at-laiw, i.o.s. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vi\ian, 

11. A., i.L.ii., Bar-at-Law. 

Bnranik, 'J'he Jlon. Mr. Justice 
WasLideo Jtaniachandra, n.A., i.l.d. 
Advocate-general 
l')utt, MTdter, r)arris(er'at-Law. 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High Co u rt — L a li ora 

Cliief Justice 

Young, The ihjirblc Sir J. Douglas, 
ji.A., Bariistcr-at- Law. 

Judges 

Tekchand, J'hc Jlon. Mr. Justice 
Bakshi, ai.a., l.l. u. 

l)ali\) Singh, 'Hie Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kim war, n.A„ Bar-at-F^aw 

Monroe, The Flon. Mr. Justice J. IL, 
B.A., LL.r,., K. Bair-at-Law. 

Skera}), The Jlon. IMr. Justice F. W,, 
M.A., J.C.S. 

Bhide, The Hon. Mr. .Tustice M. V., 

B. A., I.O.H. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice AIMul ilashid, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Din Muhammad, 'I'lie Hon. Mr. Justice 
Khan Bahadur, M.A., lu.J}. 

Blacker, Tiic Hon. Mr, Justice IL A. 

C. , B.A., I.C.B. 


Earn Lai, Tiic Hon. Mr. Justice 
Diwan, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Sale, The Hon. IMr. Justice B. L., 
n.A., i.o.s. 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

I/f'gh Coil rt — A I Id h a ba d. 

Chief Justice 

Tliom, the IJoiBblc Sir John Gibb, 
Kt. M.A., LL.B., D.S.O., AIL. 

Puisne Judges 

Bennot, 'J'hc Hon. IMr. Justice Sir 
Edward, Ivt., B.A., ].L.J)., Bar-at-Law, J.P,, 
I.o.s. 

Iqbal Ahmad, '^jihe Hon. Mr. Justice, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Harries, The Hon, Mr. Justice Arthur 
Trevor, Bar-al-IiU w 

Singh, The Hon. Mr. Justice Kachhi)al, 
Kai Bahadur, Ihir-at-ljaw. 

Gollister, J'he Jlon. Mr. Justice 
Harold James, ,r.p., 

Allso|), 'ihc Hon. Mr. Justice James 
Josc'ph Wluttlcsca, .t.p., 

Bajpai, The Hon. IMr. Justice lima 
Shankar, 'M.a., i.L.ig 

Bai Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ganga Nath b.a., ]j>. b. 

Khan .Bahadur, J'iui Hun. Mr. Justice 
IMuliaminad Ismail, Bar-at-f/iw. 

Verma, The Hon. Mr. Justice Karnala- 
Kantha, b.a., ll.b. 

Biaund, The Hon. Mr. .lustlce Henry 
I Benedict J Jjitlnvailc, Bai-at-iaiw. 

[ Chief Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

I rjiicV Jufctite 

I ''riiomas, JiiO Hoii ble Mr. Juslicc 
I George Hector, Bar-at-l.avv. 

1 Judges 

I Khan Bahadur, JJic Hon. Mr. Justice 
; Zia-id-Hasan, b.a. 

I Hamilton, J'lie Hon. IMr. Justice 
I Archihidtl <!<.* Bnrgli, b.a., .i.ig, J.o.s. 

I Yoike, J he Hon. Mr. Justice llobcrt 
L:inp<lon, t;.a., .j.b., [.('.s. 

Srivastava, Jho Hon. IMr. Justice 
Badlui Krishna, Bsc., i..l.b. [Addl, Judge) 

Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Justice 

The Hon’blc Mr. Godrey Devis, i.c.s. 
Judges 

The Hoirblc Mr. Charles M. Lo])o, 

B.A., l.L.B. 

Mr. Eric Weston, b.a., 
Mr. Halim B. Tyabji, 



Bar-at-Law, 
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Indian Stales, (with Salutes) 

{. ren— 712,508 Sq, Miles; populafinn — 
81,810,815) 

Assa?]/ State 

Manipur -IT. IT. IMalianija 8ir Oluira 
CImnd K.c.s.f., (^.n.K MAinrnpi 

of— 

Date of birth : -loth iA|)riI, ISSh 
Date of siiceessioii : — ISth ,Sep'eni!)or ISOl. 
Area of Htate in Sp miles 
(Approximately) 

Fopulatiou of State :—l, !'),() )0 
]ieve:m(5 for tlic last State fjnam'ial 
year : -Nearly Its. O.aO.bJi) 

Salute in puns : 11 • 

IniliLchisldu State 

Kalut — iris lli^ihness Beylar Beu;i i\Iir 
Sir IMaliiniid Khan, o.(’,[ i;., Wali 
of— 

Date of Birth 
]>ate of Sueecssion : — iSOd 
Area of Stale in S(iuare miles 7.'>,278 
j'opulatioii of State .423, 231 
llcvcnnc for the last State finaneial 
year Bs. 17, 73, IKK) nearly. 

Salute ill Duns :--19. 

BarO'J.a State 

Baroila - H. ]1, Farzaml-i-Khns-i-l>aulat- 
i-J ipdishia Maharaja rratapsine;h 
Daekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Shamslier 
Bahadur, ^luharaja of 
Date of birth — 

Dale of sueecssion — 7th February 1049 
Area of Stale in sq. miles — SlOi 
ropulation of Slate — 2112ii07 
Ivcvenuc for the last Stale financial year 
—221-54 laes 
Salute in {^uns— 21 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar — IT. H. Maharaja 

,]a;i,addipendra Narayan Biiiq) Bahadur, 
Maliaraja of 

Date of Birth — loth Deeemher 101,5 
Date of sueecssion — 20th Deeemher 19J2 
Area of Slate in Sq. miles— lol3'4,5 
(Approximately) 
ropulation of State -5,90,890 
Revenue for the last State finaneial 
year— Nearly Rs. 38,08270 

Irrc{;ular Troops 112 

Salute in guns — 13 

Tripura— His Higliness Alaharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram KiBhore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K.(t9 i., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth: — 19th August 1908 
Date of BueecsBion:— 13 August 1923 
Aiea of State in square miles: — 1,116 
Population of State :--382.450 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 33,42,104 (including the 


revenue of the Zamindaries in British 
India) 

Indian State Forces : — Trii'itra Infantry 
Salute ill guns :— 13. 

JJihar d: Orissa States 

Kalahandi — H. 15. Maharaja Brij Mohan 
Deo, o.n.Fa. Baja of— 

Date of Birth ; -litli May 1396 
Dxite of Sucf'ession 20th October 1897 
Area of Shite in square miles : — 3,715 
Po’pulation of Stale : - !15.8'7 
Revenue for the last State finaneial 
year Rs. 6,42 (Xjo (nearly) 

Salute in guns : — 9 

Mayurbhan] — 5Ia]iaraja SIl Pralap Oh. 

Bhanj Deo k.c.i.k., 5Iaharaj:v of— 

Date of birth :— 18th Fchi'iiary 1901 
Date of sueecssion : — 22u-d A])i’il 1928 
Area of Stale in Sq.iniles : — 1.213 
Popr.hilion of State; — SSO.hOl 
Revenue for the la«t Stale finaneial 

year : - Nearly Bs. 33 lacs 
Salute in guns : 9 

Patna — II. 11. ]\Iaharaja Rajondra Narayan 
vSingh Deo, iMaharaja of — 

Date of birth 31st Maivli 1912. 

Date of succession : — lOrh January ’24 
Area of Stale iji square miles :— 2,511’7 
Population of State :— 566.913 
Revenue for the last Stale financial 

year : -Rs. 11.60,036 
Salute in guns :— 9 

Sonpiir — H. if. Maharaja Sir Bir 

Olitrodaya Singii Deo, k.cm.e., 
JMaharaja of— 

Date of birth : — 28th Juno 1874 
Date of sueecssion : — 8lh August ’02 
Area of State in Sv'piarc miles :--900 
I’opulalion of State ; — 220,751 
Revenue foi* tiie last Stale finam'ial year : 

— Rs 3.71,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :— 9 

Bombay Fresj/. Staff's 

Balasfroi* II. H. Babi Shri .Tamiat 
Ivlianji iMunavvar Klninji Navvab 
Sahel) Bahadur, Nawah of — 

Date of birth : 10th November 1894 
Date of sueecssion : — 31st Dccomtior T5 
Area of State in square miles :— 189 
Population of Stale :— B2,.52.5 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : - Rs. 3. .50,001) nearly 
Indian State Forces Cavalry— 60, 
Infantry —177, Gnus - 10 
Salute in guns : -9 

Banscla— If. H. Alaharawal Shri Indra- 
sinliji Piatai)sinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birtli :— IGtli February 1888 
Date of succession 21st September 
’ll 

Area of State in square miles ; -215 
Population of State : — 40,125 
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Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Rs. 7,98,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 9 

Baria — H. U. Lt. Col. Mahjirawal Bhri Sir 
Ranjitsiiiliji Mansinliji, k.c.s.i., Raja 
of— 

Date of birth 10th July 1S8G 
Date of Buccession 20th February '08 
Area of State in Kquare miles : — 813 
Population of State 159.429 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :~-Ra. 15,81,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Baria Subakh 

Cavalry— 25 ; Baria Kanjit Infantry — 
126 

Salute in guns 9. 

Bhor— II. H. Mehcrban Shrimant 
Raghunatlirao Shankarrao, Pant 
Sacliiv of — 

Date of birth 20th September 1878 
Date of succession 17th July ’22 
Area of State in square miles : — 9J5 
Population of Stale 18ti, 120 , 

Revenue for the last Stale financial 
year Rs. GIK'JOOU nearly. 

Salute in guns 9 

Cambay— 11. H. Nawab IMiiza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bahadur, Nawab 
of— 

Dale of birth : — IGth IMay 1911 
Date of succession 21st January 1915 
Area of State in Sq. miles 802 
Population of State. :--87.70>l 
Revenue for the last Slate financial 
year Nearly Rs. 10,UJ,U.iO 
Indian Stale Forces :-119 Infantry; IGG 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns :-Tl 

Chliola Udejnir (Mohan) — II. IT. 
^laharawal Sliri Nalwarsinhji I5iU'h- 
sinhji. Raja of — 

Date of hirtli : - IGth November 19 ' k 5 
Date of succession ;-29th August 1928 
Area of Slate in square miles : 890'8l 
I’opulation of Stale : - lll.Gli) 

Revenue for the last State financial 
year r—Rs. 11,00,187 
Salute ill guns :~9 

Danta— IT. IT. Maharana Shri Ifiiavaui- 
slnhjl Hamlrsiiihji, INIaharana of — 

Dale of birth : 12tli SciAcmbcr 1899 
Date of succession : 20tli Novemher 1925 
Area of Stale in s(piarc mih'S i—oj? 
Population of State ; -19,511 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Rs. 1,75.000 nearly 
Salute ill guns : 9 

Dliarampur — 'Maharana Shri Vijayadcvjl 
IMohaudevji, Raja of — 

Dale of birth 8rd December 1881 
Date of succession 2()th March, ’21 
Area of State in Sq. miles 704 


Population of State : — 1,12.0B1 
Revenue for the last State financial year 
nearly Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Idar His Highness Maharaja Dhiraja 
Shri Himmat Singh ji Sahib Bahadur 
Maharaja of— 

Date of liirth 2ml September, 1899 
Date Of succession : — lltli April, 1981 
Area of State in Sq. miles : -1,G69 
Poiiulatioii of State 2,G2,GG0 
Gross Revenue for the last State Finan- 
cial Year : —22,15,534 
Indian State Forces Idar Sir Pratap 
Infantry 
Salute ill guns 

Janjira— H. IT. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 

I Date of birth : 7ih iMarch 1911 
Date of succession : — 2nd IMay 1922 
Area of State in square miles 379 
Pmpulation of State 1,10,888 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute ill guns : — 11 

Jawhar— IJ. IT. Shrimant Yeshwant Rao 
Yikramshah Alias Dada Saheb, Raja 
of— 

Date of birlh Ijth I'eccmbcr 1917 
Date of Succession Jltli December 1927 
Area of State, in square miles 310 
Population of Static 57,261 
Revenue for the last State financial 

year Its. 4,0tl0t>) (nearly) 

Salute in :-9 

Khairpiir— H. 11. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Kiian Oalpiir, Itlir of — 

Dale of hirlli : — tih. January 1918 
Date of suc<*('s.si()n : — December 19;V5 
Area of Slate ifi S(piare miloa : — 6,050 
j’opuhitiou of State ; - 227,11)8 
jR’vonue for tlio last State financial 
year ; -its. 25-81 (lacs) 

Iinlian Slate lorrcs ; Khairpur 

Light Infanlry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Traus[)ort Cor[)S, 72 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Kolhapur Col. H. 11. Shri Sir Rajarani 
Chhalrapati Maharaj, (i.C'.S.I., U.C.I.K., 
IMaharaja of - 

Date of birlh : — 80th July 1897 
Dale of Kucccrtsi(.)n Gth IMay 192*2 
Area of State in s(piars miles : 8,217*1 
population of State : 9,57,187 
Revenue for tJie last State financial 

year Rs. 1,26,86,527 
Salute in ginis : — 19 
Liinawada -IJciit. His Highness 

Maharana Shri Viibliadrasiiihji, 
Rajaji Saheb of — 

I Date of birth 8th June, 1910 
I Date of succession 2iid October, 1930 
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Area of State in Sq. railea : — 388 
Population of State 95,162 
Gross annual average revenue of the 
last 5 years About Its. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute 9 Guns 

Madhol— -H. H Brimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 15 Oct. ’29 
Date of Buccess’on : — 9th Nov. ’37 
Area of State in square miles 369 
Population of State : -62,832 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Mudhol Sajjan 
Sinh Infantry.. .115 
Salute in guns -9« 

Rajpipla — Captain H. H. Maharana Shii 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Chhatrasinhji, k.c.s.i. 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 30lh January 1890 
Date of succession 2Gth Sept, ’15 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,517*50 
Poi)uIation of State 2, 06, 085 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Nearly Rs. 24,32,0(X) 

Indian State Forces : — Rajpipla Infantry 
...152; Rajpipla Bodyguard. ..25 
Salute in guns 13 

Sachin— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Hydar Mohommed Yakut Khan 
Mubarizud Daula Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth lUh Sept. ’09 
Date of succession : — 19th Nov. ’30 
Area of State in square miles : — 49 
Population of State : — 19,977 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 4,12,000 (nearly^ 

Indian State Forces ; — Sachin Bodyguard 
...27, Sachin Infantry... 80 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Sangli— Captain His Highness Raja 
Shrimant Sir Ohiritamanrao Dhundirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan K.c.i.E., 
Raja of 

Date of birth : — 14th February 1890 
Date of succession 15th June 1903 
Area of State in square miles : — 1,136 
Population of State 2,58,442 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year 15,80.000 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Sant—Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji 
Pratapsinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth 24th March 1881 
Date of succession 31st August 1896 
Area of State in sq. miles : — 394 
Population of State : — 83,531 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year 4,85,826 
Salute in guns 9 

Savantvadl— (Minor) Hia Highness Raja 
2 


Bahadur Shrimant Shivram Savant 
Bhorisle, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 13th August 1927 
Area of State in Sq. miles 930 
Population of State :—2,30,589 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Central India States 

Ajalgarh— H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 13th November 1866 
Date of succession 7th June ’19 
Area of State in Sq. miles 602 
Population of State 81,790 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 5,00,000 neaily 
Salute in guns 11 

Allraj pur— H. H. Raja Pratap Singh, 
c.i.E., Raja of — 

Date of birth r2tli September 1881 
Date of succession 17th August 1890 
Area of State in Sq. miles 836 
Population of State : — 89,364 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 5,51,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Alirajpur Cavalry 
...34 ; Alirajpur Pratap Infantry. .,80 
Salute in guns 11 

Baonl— H. H. Azam-ul-Umara Iftikhar* 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth : — 7th February 1896 
Date of succession : — 28th October ’ll 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 121 
Population of State 19,132 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year, — Rs. 1,95,0(X) nearly 
Indian State Forces : — No regular force 
is kept. The strength of irregular 
force is 65 
Salute in guns 11 

Baraundha (Pathar Kachar)— Raja Gaya 
Pershad Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 1865 
Date of succession 9th July 1909 
Area of State in Sq. miles 218 
Population of State : — 15,912 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year . — Rs. 45, (XX) nearly 
Salute in guns ; — 9 

Barwani— H. H, Debisinghji (minor), 
Ran a of— 

Date of birth I9th July ’22 
Date of succession : — 218 1 April '30 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,178 
Population of State 141,110 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 120,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—ll 
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Bhopal— Lt.-Col, H. H. Iftikhar-nl-Miilk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
G.c.i.E,, G.c.s.i. c.v.o., Nawab of — 
Date of birth 9th September 1894 
Date of succession : — 17th May ’26 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 7,000 
Population of State : — 700,000 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : ~Rs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Inaiaii State Forces -.—Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers— 141 

Bhopal Sultania Infantry— 772 
Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj Own Company— KVl 
Salute ill guns : — 19 

Bijawar— H. II. Maharaja Sawai Sir 
Sawant Singh Bahadur, k.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 25th November 1877 
Date of succession 26th June^ lOOO 
Area of State in Sq. miles 973 
Population of State ; — 111,723 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Rs. 3,50,000 
Salute in guns 11 
Charkhari— H. H. Maliarajadhiraja 

Sipabdar-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 29th December 1903 
Date of succession : — Cth October ’20 
Area of State in Sq. miles :—880 
Population of State 123,405 
Revenue for the last Sta.e financial 
year Rs. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Chhatarpur— H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 16th August, 1904 
Date of succession ~5th April, ’32 
Area of State in sq. miles— 1.130 
Population of State— 1,61,267 
Gross Revenue of the State— Nearly 
Rs. 12,00.000 

Indian States Forces— 412 
Salute in guns— 11 

Datia — I\Iajor H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 2l8t June 1886 
Date succession ; — 5th August 1907 
Area of State in Bq. miles : — 911 
Population of State : — 118,659 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 19,00,(XX3 nearly 
Indian State Forces ; — Datia Ist Govind 
Infantry— 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns guns 15 

Dewas (Senior) — H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tukoji Rao Puar, k.c.s.i., Maharaja 
of — 

Date of Birth— Ist January 1888 
Date of succession : — 13th October 1899 


Area of State in Sq. miles 449 
Population of State : — 77,005 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 10,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)— H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 13th August 1887 
Date of succession : — 4th February 1934 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 419 
Population of State : — 70,513 
Revenue for the last State financial 

year Rs. 6,83.000 

Salute in guns 15 

Dhar — H. H. Maharajfi Anand Rao Puar, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 21th November ’20 
Date of succession: — 1st August ’26 
Area of State in Sq, miles 1,8(X)*24 
Population of State 243, .521 

Revenue for the last Slate financial 

year Rs. 30,0C\000 

Indian State Forces : — Dhar Light Horse 
— 06 

Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard)~-17G 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore— H. H. Maliarajadhiraja Raj 

Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.c.i.e., Maharaja 
of— 

Date of birth Gth Sej item her 10(XS 
Date of succession : — 2l)th February ’26 
Area of State in Sq. miles 9,902 

Population of State : —1,325, 0(J0 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Bs. 1,35,CX),(_)CH') nearly 
Indian State Forces Lidore Holker 
Kseort— 141 

Indore Ist Battalion, Maharaja Holkar’s 
Infantry Companies “A” & “B”— 380 
Indore llulkar Transport Corps —266 
Salute in guns : — 19 

Jaora : — Lieutenant Colonel His llighncsB 
Fakhrud-1 )aulah Nawab Sir Moham- 
med Iftikhar Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Saulat-e-Jang, g.b.e., k.c.i.e., Nawab 
of — 

Date of birth 17th January, 1883 
Date of succession : — Gth March, 1895 
Area of Slate : — 601 square miles 
Population 1,00,204 
Annual Revenue Rs. 12,CX),(X)0 
Salute : — 13 guns 

Jhabua— H. H. Raja Udai Singh, Raja 
of— 

Date of birth :— Gth May 1875 
Date of succession 26th April 1895 
Area of State in square miles 1,336 

Population of State 123,932 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Ra. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 
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Khilchipur Kaja Kao Bahadur Sir 
Durian salsingh k.C.i.e., Raja of — 

Date of birth ; — 26th August 1897 
Date of succession : — 19th January 1908 
Area of State in Hq. miles : — 273 
Population of State 45,625 
Revenue for the last financial year : — 
Rs. 2,42,000 
Salute in guns i—O 

Maihar— H. H. Raja Sir Brijuath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.ci.e. Rf.ja of — 

Date of birth : — 22nd February 1896 
Date of succession : — I6th De^. 1911 
Area of State in square miles : — 4U7 
Population of State 68,991 
Revenue for the* last State financial 
year t—Rs. 5,00.000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns :~9 

Nagod (Unchehra)— H. H. Raja Mali endra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of - 
Date of Birth :~5th February : — 1916 
Date of succession : — 26th I^eb. 1926 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 501‘4 
Population of State 74,589 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 3,00,000 (nearly) 
balute in guns 9 

Narsinghgarh — H. II. Raja Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth 21st September 1900 
Date of succCBsion 23rd Ai)ril 1924 
Area of State in Sq. indcs 734 
I’opulation of State : — 1,13,873 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year ‘.-Nearly Rs. 7,09,291 
Salute in guns 11 

Orchha— H. H. Saramadd-Rajalia-i-Bun- 
delkhand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh 
Dev Bahadur, k.c.s.i. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth : — 11th April 1899 
Date of succession *. — 4th March 19.30 
Area of State in square miles : — 2,080 
Population of State 314,661 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 13,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Panna— FI. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth :— blst January 1S94 
Date of succession 20th June 1902 
Area of State in square miles 2,596 
Population of State *.—2,12,130 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 9,50.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Panna State 
Chhatarsal Infantry, 164 
Salute in guns 11 

Ralgarh— H. H. Raja Rawat Bikraraaditya 
Singh Bahadur, (minor) Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 18th. December 1936 
Date of succession 


Area of State in square miles :— 962 
Population of State 1,34.891 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 8,25,000 
Salute ill guns : — 11 

Hatlam — Major-General His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, o.c.i.e., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., A.D,C. to His Majesty 
the King Emperor 
Date of birth ; — 13th January 1880 
Date of succeRsion ; — 29th January 1893 
Area of State in squars m’lcs : — 693 
Population of State 1 07,321 
Revenue for the laSt State financial 
I year : — Rs. IJ lacs 
Incliau State Forces -Shree Eokendra 
Rifles Authorised Strength— IGl 
Salute in guns : -13 

Rewa — H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., 

Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 12th March, 1903 
Date of BLicceFsion : — 31st October, 1918 
Area of State in sq. miles *.—13,000 
Population of State : — 1,587,445 
Salute in guns : — 17 

Sailana— His Highness Raja Sahib Sir 
Dileepsinghji Bahadur, k.C.i.e., Raja 

of— 

Date of birth 18th March 1891 
Date of succession : — 14th July, 1919 
Area of State in sq. miles 2V9 
Population of State 35,223 
Revenue for the last State Financial 
Year : — Rs. 3,00,0CO 

Indian State Forces The State 
maintains the following forces for 
local use 

i. Cavalry 30 

ii. Infantry 44 

iii. Police 130 

Salute in guns 11 

Samtliar — H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.C.i.e., Raja of— 

Date of birth 26th August 1864 
Date of succession : — 17th June 1896 
Area of State in square miles .*—130 
Population of State : — 33,216 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute ill gnus *. — 11 

Sitamau — H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of — 

Date of Birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area of State in sq. miles— 201 
Population of State 26,549 
Revenue for the last state financial 
year : — Rs. 2,55,076 

Indian Sate Forces Excepting the 
Police & Risala the State nas no dis- 
ciplined forces. 

Salute in guns— 11 
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Owalior State 

Gwalior— H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-iil- 
Miilk, Azim-ul-Iqtidar, Rafi-ush-Shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Motasham-i-Daiiran, 

U mdat-iil-U mra, Mahavajadhiraja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Salta-iiat George 
Jayaji Rao Soindia, Bahadur, Hriuath, 
Mansur-i'Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i- 
Malik-i-Miiazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
luglistan, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth; — 26th June 1910 
Date of succession: — 5th June 1925 
Area of State in square miles; — 26.307 
Population of State ; — 3,523,070 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Rs. 211 81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces : — 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancers— 526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ — 526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 

Scindia’s Own Lancers — 526 
„ Ist Maharani Sakhya Raya’s 

Own Battalion- 763 
f, 2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 

Own Battalion — 765 
„ 3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 

Battalion— 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 

-772 

„ 7th Seindia’s Battalion (Train- 

ing) -488 

,, Mountain Battery — 260 

Scindia’s Horse Artillery- 138 
„ Sappers Artillery— 178 

„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 

Salute in Guns 21 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad : — Lt. -Gen oral H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-DauIa, i 

Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan j 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, o.c.s.j,, ' 
Nizam of — 

Date of birth ; — 6Lh April 1886 
Date of succession 29th August 1911 
Area of State in sq. miles h)r),465 
Population of State 17,877,086 
Revenue for the last State financial year : 
— Rs. 894'98 lacs 

Indian State Forces -.—Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Services 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns ;— 21 

Jammu & Kashmir State 

Jammu & Kashmir— Major General His 
Highness Raj Rajeshwar Maharaja- 
dhiraj Maharaja Shri Harisinghji 
Bahadur, Indar Mahindar, Spar-i- 
Saltanat-i-Englishia, g.o.b.i,, g.c.i.e., 
K.c.v.o., L.L.D., Maharaja of Jammu & 
Rashmir State 


Date of birth September 1895 
Date of succession -.—September 1925 
Area of the State in square miles : — 84,471 
Population of State :— 36,46,243 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — 2,50,89,500 
Salute in guns ;— 21 
Indian State Forces ; — 

Ist Line Troops (Fighting Services) 
Jammu & Kashmir Body Guard 
Cavalry— 653 

2. 1st Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 271 

3. 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 271 


4. Ist „ ,, „ Infantry 772 

5. 2nd „ „ Rifles 772 

C). 3rd „ 772 

7. 4th „ „ „ Infantry 772 

8. 5th „ „ „ Light „ 772 

9. 6th „ ,, „ „ „ 772 

10. 7th „ 772 

11. 8th „ „ „ „ 662 

12.9th , .662 

Ist Line (Troops Administrative Service) 


13. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 659 


14. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Training School 20 

Auxiliary Service 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport ^ 280 

16. Jammu & Kashmir State Baud 88 

17. „ ,, „ Fort Deptt. 117 

18. Military Veterinary Crops 14 


Madras States 

Banganapalle— IT. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Nawab of — 

Date of birth : -9th November 11K31 
Date of siicccssioii : — 22nd January 1922 
Area of State in sq. miles ;— 275 
I’opulation of State ; — 41,840 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year ;-Rb. 3,51,760 
Salute in guns 9 

Cochin — His IJiglincBS Sri Sri Rama 
Varma, g.c.t.e.. l.l.d., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth : — 30th December 1861 
Date of succession : — 25th March 1982 
Area of State in sq. miles 1,480 

1‘opulatioii of State : — 1.205,016 
Revenue for the year 1938-39 ; — Rs. 
1,10,23,269 

Indian State Forces ; — 31 Officers and 
371 men 

Salute in guns 17 

Government— Carried on by a Diwan 
appointed by the Maharaja and a 
Development Minister who is elected 
by the Legislative Council which has 
a 2/3 elected majority and an elected 
Deputy President. 

Pudukkotlai— H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
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Raja Rajagopal Tondairaan Bahadur, 
Raja of— 

Date of Birth 23rd Juiie 1922 
Date of Succession 24th October 1928 
Area of State in square miles 1,179 
Population of State 4,00,094 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 7,54,0(X) nearly. 

Salute in guns 11 

Travancore : — H. H. Sri Padmaiiabha 
Dasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varraa Kula- 
sekhara Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, G C.I.E,, Maharaia of— 
Date of birth 7th November 1912 
Date of succession Ist September 1924 
Area of State in cquare miles : — 7,025 
Population of State *.—6,095,973 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Ra. 204 lacs 
Salute in guns 19 

Mysore H. H. Maharaja Sri Chama- 
raja Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth 18th July 1919 
l)ate of succession : — 8th September 1940 
Area of State in square miles 29.528 
Population of State : — 5, 859,902 (Exclu- 
ding Civil and Military Station 
Bangalore) 

Revenue for the last State financial 
year -.—Nearly Rs. 4,13,54,000 
Indian State Forces 

Mysore Lancers 526 

„ Horse 13G 

„ Body Guard 125 
,, Ist Infantry 772 
„ 2nd Infantry 1130 
Palace Guard 500 

Salute in guns 21 

Punjab States 


Date of succession 18th November 1927 
Area of State in square miles : — 448 
Population of State *.—98,000 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Ra. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Chamba : — His Highness Raja Lakshman 
Singh, the Ruler of Chamba State 
(minor) 

Date of birth 8th December 1924 
Date of succession 7th December 1935 
Area of State in square m*les 3,127 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year *.— Rs. 9,03,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns ‘.-'ll 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. 

President Lt. Col. H. S. Strong, c.i.E., 
Vice-Pre3idcnt and Chief vSecretary : — 
Dewaii Bahadur Lala Madho Ram 
Member Rai Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam 
Dass 

Faridkot I.t. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of — 

Date of birth 29th January 1915 
Date of Buccession 23rd December 1918 
Area of State in Sq. miles 643 
Population of State 104.346 
Revenue for the last State financial 


year Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 


Indian State Forces Faridkot Sappers- 

Headquarters 

8 

(Field Company) 


Sappers & Miners 

129 

Bodyguard l^aiicers 

27 

Infantry 

112 

Band 

35 

Salute in guns 11 



Bahawalpur *. — Major H. IT. Ruku-ud- 
Daula, Nusrat-i-Jang, Saif-ud-Daula, 
Hafiz iil-Miilk, Mukhlis-ud Daula, wa- 
Muinud-Daula Nawab Al-IIaj Sir 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan V Abbasi, 
Bahadur, o.c.i.E., K.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., 
Nawab Ruler of — 

Date of birth : — 30th September 1904 
Date of succession : — 4th March 1907 
Area of State in sq. miles 22,C)00 
Population of State *.— Over one million 
Revenue for the last Stale financial year 
— nearly Rs. 1,40,00,000 
Indian State Forces -.—Bahawalpur Ist 
Sadiq Infantry 

Bahawalpur 2nd Haroon Infantry 
H. H. the Nawab’s Own Body Guard 
Lancers 

Salute in guns 17 

Bilaspiir (Kahlur) : — H. H. Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of— 

Date of birUi 26tli January 1913 


Jind — Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Rasikh-u 1 -Itikad Daiilat-i -I n glishia 

Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Rajcndra Bahadur, G. c.i.E., 
G.C.S.I., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 11th October 1879 
Date of succession 7th March 3887 
Area of State in square miles 1,259 
Population of State 308,183 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — Jind Bodyguard 


Cavalry 112 

Jind Infantry 411 

Jind Training Company 289 

„ 2nd Line Infantry 150 

Salute in guns 13 


Kapurthala — Colonel His Highness 
Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itkad 
l)aulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgan, 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.o.sj., G, C.I.E., G.B.K., Maharaja of^ 
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Born 24th November 1872 
Succeeded to Gaddi : — 5th September 1877 
Area of State 652 sq. miles 
Population 816, 757 
Reveuue : — Rs. 40,00,000 
Lohani — Lt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
of— 

Date of birth 23rd March 3911 
Date of Buccession : — 30th October 1926 


Area of State in square miles : — 222 
Population of State 20,614 
Revenue for tlic last State financial 
year : — Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Infantry 30 

Camel Transport 17 

Salute’ in guns : — 9 

Malerkotla — Lt. -Colonel IT. II. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.12.. Nawab of— 


Date of birth 10th September 1881 
Date of Buccession — 23rd Augusl 1908 
Area of State in sq. miles— 108 
Population of State — 80,322 
Revenue for the last State financial year 
— Rs. 15 61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Sajq^ers — 

Headquarters 16 

Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 

Infantry 220 

Field Company Sappers <Sc Miners 295 ' 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Mandl— Major IT. II. Raja Sir Joginder 
Ben Bahadur, k.c.s.i , Kaja of — 

Date of birth ; — 20th August 19C4 
Date of Buccession : — 28 th April 1913 
Area in sq. miles : — 1.200 
Population : — 2,07,465 
Revenue for the last financial year : — 

Rs. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — li 

Nabha—H. H. Farzand-i-ArjmanrI, Aqidat- 
Pai wan d - i . Dau 1 at- i - 1 n g 1 i sh ia, 1 lai a r 
Bans, Sarnmr Baja-i-Bajugan Maha- 
raja Pratap Singh a Malvendra Ihrhadiir, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 2lRt September 1910 

Date of succession : — February 1928 

Area in sq. miles 928 

Population : — 263,334 

Revenue for the last financial year : — 

Rs. 24,05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 13 

Patiala — Dr. II. H. Farzand-i-Khas Daulat-| 
i-Inglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman, Amir-ul- j 
Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Shri Maharaja-i-]{ajgan Shri 
Yadaviiidra Singhji, l.Ij.d., Mahendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth :~7th January 1913 
Date of succession : — 23rd March 1938 
Area in sq. miles 5,932 
Population 1,625,520 


Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 57, 00,000 

Indian State Forces : — 

iBt (Rajindar) Lancers — 526 
2iul Patiala Ivanocrs— 526 
lat (Rajindar Sikh) Infantry — 772 
2iid Patiala Infantry— 772 
3rd ,, „ —772 

4th ,, — 772 

Patiala Transport Train— 88 
,, Horse Guard — 139 
,, Food Guard — 174 
Salute in guns 17 

Sirmur (Nahan)— H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Bahadur, Maharaja 
of— 

Date of birth : — 10th January 1912 


Date of succession : — November 1933 
Area in sq. miles: — 1,141 
Population : — 1,48,568 _ 

Revenue for the last financial year : — 
Rs. 10 . 00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces .— Sa]q:>ers — 
Headquarters ... 5 

Baud ... 23 

No. 1 Company ... 142 

No. 2 Com]^any ... 155 

State P>odYgnard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns : — 11 


Suket— II. IL Raja T.aksbman Sen, Raja 
of— 

Date of birth : — 1894 

Date of su(tccFsion :— 13th October 1919 

Area in sq. miles 420 

Population : - .54,328 

Revenue for the last financial year : — 

Rs. 2,07,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : —11 

Bawhahr — 11. H. Raja Padam Singh, Raja 
o)' 

I>atc of birth : — 1873 
J>are of Binression 5th August 1914 
y\rea in sq. miles : — 3,820 
1 Population 86.077 

Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

R aj put ana S ta tc s 

Alwar — IT. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — Pjth Maivln 1911 
Date of succession 22nd July, 1937 
Area in sq. miles 3217 
Population 7,49,751. 
j Revenue -.—About Rs. 40,00,000 
1 Indian State Forces 

1. Joy Pal tan Infantry - 865 

2. Pratap Paltaii Infantry— 331 

3. Alwar Mangal Lancers — 168 

4. Garrison Force — 28 
Salute in guns : — 16 

Banswara— H. H. Sri Rai-i-Rayan 
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Maharawal Sir PirUii S'r.ghji Bahadur, 
K.c.r.E., Maharawal of — 

Date of birth loth July 1888 

Date of succession : — 8th January 1914 

Area in sq. miles: — i,946 

Population 260,670 

Revenue for the last financial year : — 

Rs. 7,00,000 
Salute in guns : — 16 

Bharatpur—Lt,-Col. H. 11. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Kidiaii Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, K.c s.i,, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 4th October 1809 
Date of succession -27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles : 1,982 

Population 4 96,137 
Re/enue for the last financial year 
Ks. 34,25,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces Jaswant House- 
hold Infantry — 772 
2nd Ram Singh’s Own Infantry— 353 
3rd Baretha ])ifaiury--353 
Salute in guns 17 

Bikaner— General H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
Raj Rajeshwar Narondra Sliiromani 
Maharaja Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I , G.C.r.E., G.G.V.O., (i.I3.E.„ K.C.B., 
A.-D.-c., LL.D., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth I3th October 18S0 
Date of succession 3i6t August 1887 
Area in sq, miles :"-23,3i7 
Population 9,92,180 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs, 1,32,39,490 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — 2,668 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps)— 623 
Sadul Light Infantry— 662 
Dun gar Lancers— 342 
Bijey Battery — 236 
Camel Battery— 70 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State 
Infantry : — 700 
Band— 35 

Motor Machine Gun Sections— 100 
Salute in guns 17 

Bundi— H. H. IMaharao Raja Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur, Maharao Raja of— 
Date of birth: — Sth March 1893 
Date of succession 26th July 1927 
Area in sq. miles 2,220 
Population — J87,C68 
Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 14.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 1 7 

Dholpur — Lt.-Col. H. FI. Rais-ud-Daula 
Sipahdar -ul - M u Ik M ah ara j adh ira j a 
Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana Sir IJdaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 
Date of BucceBsion — 29th March 1911 


Area in sq. miles— 1,200 

Population— 2,30,188 

Revenue for the last financial year — 

Rs. 17,60,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Dholpur Narisingh Infantry— 164 
„ Sappers and Miners— 75 
Salute in guns — 15 

Dungarpur— H. II. Rai-i-Rayan 
Mahaiawal Sri Laskhman Singh 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i., Maharawal of — 
Dathe of birth— 7 th March ^908 
i'ate of succession— 15th November 1918 
Area in sq. miles — 1,460 
Population — 2,27,5Uc 
Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 8, CO, 000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Jaipur— II. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i- 

JJinduetiin Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadliiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
I Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of — 

' Date of birth — 21 st August 1911 
Date of succession— 7th September 1922 
Area in sq. miles -16,682 
i’opulation— 26,31,775 
Revenue fur the last financial year — 

Rs. 1,35,00.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Jaipur Infantry— 772 
., Lancers — 526 
Transport Corps— 570 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jaisalmer— H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
Maharawal Sir Jawahir Singh Bahadur 
K.C.S.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— J Sth November 1882 
Date of succession — 26tli June 1914 
Area in square miles— 16, (-62 
Population — 67,652 

Revenue for the last financial year — 
Rs. 3.6i,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ;— 16 

Jhalawar-His Highness Dharmadi- 
vakur Prajavatsal 15atit-pawan Maharaj 
Rana Sliri Sir Rajendra Sing Ji Dev 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i., Maharaj Rana of — 
Date of birth— 15th July, 1900 
Date of succession— istli April, 1929 
Area in sq. Miles— 813 
Population — 107890 
Revenue— Rs 7,25,000 (approximately) 
Salute in guns — 13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshw'ar Saramad-i-Rajai>Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., k.c* 
V.O., A.D.C., LL.D., Maharaja of 
Date of birth — Sth July, 1903 
Ascended the throne— 3rd .October, 1918 
Area 36,071 sq. miles 
Population 21,34,848 
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Revenue for the year 193S-39 : Rs. 
157,71,523 

Indian State Forces : — 

Jodhpur Sardar Uissala : — COs 
Jodhpur Training Squadron :~l47 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Including 
Training Coy. (*03^ and State 
Military Band (39) : — 864 
2nd Jodhpur Infantry 669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops ; —80 
Fort Guard 94 
Salute in guns 17 

Karauli H. U. Maharaja Sir Bhorapal 
Deo Bahadur Yadiikul Chandra Bhal, 
K.c.s I. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth : — I8th June ]8G6 
Date of succession : — 21st August 1927 
Area in square miles : — 1,242 
Population : — 1,33,730 
Revenue for the last financial year : — 
Rs. 7,92,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 17 

Kisbengarh — H. H. Uindao Rajahae 
Balaiid Makan IMaharaja-dhiraja Yagy- 
anarain Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth 26th January 1896 
Date of succession 24lh November 

1926 

Area in square milles S08 
Population 77,774 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ; — J5 

Kotab : — Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir 
Timed Singh Bahadur, o.c.s I., g.c.i.e., 
Maharao of — 

Date of birth I5th September 1873 
Date of succession nth June 1889 
Area in square miles 5,684 
Population 6,85,804 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs 53‘68 lacs 

Salute in guns 19 I 

Partabgarh : — II. H. Maharawat Sir 
Ramsinghji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., | 

Maharawat of— 

Date of birth 1908 
Date of succession : — 1929 
Area in square miles : — 886 
Population 67,110 

Revenue for the last financial year : — 
Rs. 5,55,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Shabpura : — H, H. Rajadhiraja Sir Nabar 
Singh ji, K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 7th November 1855 
Date of succession nth June 1870 
Area in square miles :— 406 
Population :— 48,130 
Revenue for the last financial year 
[t- Rs. 6,21,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 9 


Slrohi : — H. H, Maharajadhiraia Maharao 
Sir Samp Ram Singh Bahadur, g.cj.e., 
K.C.S.I., Maharao of — 

Date of birth 27th September 1888 
Date of succession : — 29tn April 1920 
Area in square miles : — 1,964 
Population 186,639 

Revenue for the last financial year : — 
Rs. 9,70,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns : — 15 

Tonk His Highness Said-ud-DauIah 
Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir 
Mohammad Baadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Sowlat-i-Jung g.c.i.e., Nawab of — 

Date of birth : — l3Lh February, 1879 
Date of succession 23rd June, 1930 
Area in sq. miles :l,653 
Population : —317,360 
Revenue Nearly 22 lakhs 
Salute in guns 17 

Udaipur (Mevvar) :— Lt. Colonel H. H, 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Shi Sir 
Bhoj)al Binghji Bahadur, G.c.s.i. 
Maharana of — 

Date of birth 22nd Feb. 1884 

Area in square miles .— 12,763 

Population : — 1,566,910 

Revenue for the last financial year : — Rs. 

80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— iQ 

SihHui State 

Sikkira—H. IT. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, k.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 1893 

Date of succession — 5th December 1014 
Area in square miles — 2,818 
Population— 81,721 

Revenue for the last financial year — Rs. 

4.33.000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 16 

United Frovinces States 

Benares— H. H. Maharaja Vibhuti 
Narayan Singh Bahadur (minor), 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 5th November 1927 
Date of succession— 5th April 1939 
Area in sq. miles— 875 
Population— 3. 62 , 735 

Revenue for the last financial year— Re, 

31.47.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces ; — 

2nd Cavalry Troop 50 
let (Prabhu Narain) Infantry 772 
3rd Camel Despatch Riders— 21 
Salute in guns— 1 3 

Rampur— Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dilpazir-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Mukhlis- 
ud-Daula Nasir ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jang, K.C.S.I., Nawab of 
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Date of birth l7th Nov. 1906 
Date of Biiccessiori :-- 20 th Jane 1930 
Area in sq. miles : — 892*64 
ropularioii :—4G4,9L9 
Revenue Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :--16 

Tehrl (Garhwal)— Lt. Colonel H. H. 
Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.C.S.r. 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 3 rd August 189S 
Date of succession 2 rjth A;vil 1913 
Area in Square miles 4,502 
Population 3, 18,482 
Revenue Rs. 18,30,000 nearly. 

Indian State Forces : — Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Baftd -100 
Tehri Jhoneers Narendra —101 
Tehri Sappers and Miners— 129 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar :~Lt. IT. H. Sir Krishna- 
knmersinhji Bhavsinghji, K.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of— ' 

Date of birth — i9lh May 1912 
Date of succession — l8th July 1919 
Area in sq. miles -2901 
I’opulation— 5,00,274 
Revenue Rs. 1,09,08,620 
Indian State Forces— Bhavnagar Lancers 
— 270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry — 219 
Salute in guns — 13 

Cutch — H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Mabarao Shri Sir Khoiigarji, Savai 
Bahadur, c.c.s.i., gum.k., Maharao of — 
Date of birth — 23rd August 18 H 6 
Date of succession — ist January 1876 
Area iu sq, miles— 7,olO 
Population —4,84,047 
Revenue— Rs. 31,09,020 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dhrangadhra— Major Tl. Jl. Mah.rraja 
Shri Sir Ghanshyarnsinhji Ajitsinhji, 
O.c.i.K., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 31st May 1889 
Date of succession —February l9ll 
Area in sq. miles— 1,167 
Population —88,9 Jl 
Revenue— Rs. 20 , 00,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns — 13 

Dhrol— IT. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chandra- 
sinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth 28th August 1912 
Date of Buccessioii 20 th October 1939 
Area in square miles :--282*7 
Population 27,639 
Revenue— Rs. 2,89,281 
Salute in guns — 9 

Gondal— H H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
vatsinhji Sagramji G.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 24th October 1865 
Date of succession— 14 th December 1869 
3 


Area in sq. miles— 1,024 
Population— 2,05,846 
Revenue — Nearly Rs. 60,00,000 
Salute in guns - 11 

Junagadh— Captain IT. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji Rasulkbanji, k.c.s.i., 

I G.C.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth -2ud August 1900 
Date of succession : — 22nd January 1911 
Area in sq. miles : — 3,336*9 
Poi)ulation : — 515,152 
Revenue :—Rs.^ 1,00,00,000 r early 
fjidian State Forces * —Ji n agadh Lancers 
— i < 3 

Junagadh Mah.2'atkhanji Infantry 201 
Salute in guns : —15 

Limbdi —Thakor Saheb Shri Sir Daulat- 
Binhji Jasvantsinhji, k.c.s.i., K.c.i.e., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth :— 11th July 1868 
Date of succession ; — 14 th April 1908 
Area in sq. miles : — 343*96 (Exclusive of 
about 2U7 sq. miles iu the Collcctor- 
ate of the Ahmedabad) 

Population : — 10,000 
Revenue Nearly Rs. 9,00,000 
Salute in guns ; — 9 

Morvi— H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Wagliji, G.iJ.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of — 
Date ot birth : — 26th December 1876 
Date of BucceBsion lith June 1922 
Area in Sq. miles :— 822 excludijjg the 
area of Adboi Mahal situated in the 
cutch Peninsula which is about 50 
sq. miles 

Population 113023 
Revenue ‘.—Nearly Rs. 50 lacs 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Nav/anagar — Lt.-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shri Sir Digvijoysinhji 
Ranjitsinhji Jadeja, G.C.I.E., K.c.s.i., 
A.D.C., Maharaja Jam Sahil) of — 
Date of birth : — let Se[)tembcr 1895 
Date of succession : — 2nd April 1933 
Area in square miles : — 3,791 
Population :— 4,09,192 
Annual Revenue :— Rs. 90, 00, (XX) nearly 
Salute in guns 13 

Palanpur— Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab Sir 
Tuley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab of — 

Date of birth 7th July 1883 
Date of succession : — 28th Sept. 1918 
Area in Sq. miles : — 1774*64 
Population 265,424 
Revenue : — Rs. 11,64,987 
rralute in gnus : — 13 

Palitana— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri 
Bahadursinhji Mansinhji, k.c.i.e., 
Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth :— 3rd April 19(X) 

Date of succession 29th August 1905 
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Area in Sq. miles 2S8*8 
Popu la iioii : ~5 7, 9-Q 
Revejjue : — Rs. I0,.vJ,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Porbandar — IJ. H. Maharaja Shri vSiv 
Natwarsinhji Rhavsinhji, K.c.y.i., 
Maharaja Rana Salufb of — 

Date of birth 30ih June 10t)l 

Date of succeHsion December 1008 

Area in sq. miles : — 018*25 

ropiilation : — l,lj,7ll 

Revenue : — nearly Its. 2G,0(\000 

Salute in guns 13 

Radhanpur— H. JI. Nawab Saheb Mnrtaza 
Khan Jorawarkluui, Rabi Ruliadur 
Navrab of— 

Date of birth : — 101 h. Oct. 1809 
Date of succession Ttli April 1037 
Area in square miles 1,150 
I Population : —70,530 
Revenue Rs, 8,(XJ,000 
Salute in guns 11 

Rajkot “11. ir, 3‘haicor Faheh Shri 

! hmrnK'rnlrndnb.ii. 'I'hnhor Sabeb of 
pliv.l (.11 1 i'h. .ii:!n 19 JO) 

Date of birlh :-ltli March 1910 
Dale of succession 21st April 19.31 
Area in Sq. miles : — 283 
Ropulatioii : --75,5 10 
Revenue : — Rs, 12,50,OCO nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Wadhwan— -If. JI, Thakor Sahei) ^ Shri 
Joriiwarsinhji Jasvatsinhji, Tiiakor 

Saheb of— 

Date of birth 23rJ July 1809 

Date of succession :---23r(l February 1918 

Area in square miles : — 242*0 

ropulatioii : — 37,910 

Revenue i—Rs, 0,03,000 nearly 

Salute in guns : — 9 

Wankaner — Captain II. H. Maharana 

Shri Sir Amarsinhji Raucsinhji, 
K.tM.E., Maharaja Raj Sahel) of — 

Date of birth : — 1th January 1879 
Date of succession 12th June 1881 
Area in square miles : — 117 
I’opulation -30,824 
Revenue : — R.s. 7,23,0*90 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Indian States (without Salutes) 

Baltbchiatan State 

Laa Bela -Mir Ghulam IMuhammcd 
Khan, Jam of — 

Date of birth — December 1895 
Date of succession — March 1921 
Area in sq. miles— 7,132 
Population— 50,690 
Revenue— Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 

Athgarh— Raja Srikaran Radhanath 
Bebarta Fatnaik, Raja of— 


Date of birth - 28tli November 1909 
Date of fii7cccssion— 22nd June 19J8 
Az'ca ill square wiles — JOS 
Poimlntion — VS, 3a I 
Revenue -Rs. 1,83,000 nearly 
Athmallik -Raja Kishoi* Chandra Deo 
vSamanta, Raja of — 

Date of Birth : - JOth November 1901 
Dale of SiiC''cssion :— 3i'd November 1918 
Area in square miles : — 730 
1 ’o} » u 1 a t i o ! 1 : — .59 , 7 1 9 
Revenue Rs. 1,81,000 nearly. 

Bamni— Raja Bluinuganga Tribhulian Deb, 
Itaja of - 

Date of birth 25th February 1911 
Dale of snccession Isi January 1920 
Area in square miles : - 1, 988 
Popu 1 a ti on : — 1 ,3 4 , 72 1 
Revenue : -Rs. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba — Raja Xarayan Chandra Birbar 
Me.ngraj Alalia] -a Ira, Raja of — 

Date of birth I'tili January 1911 
Date of succession : - 2(iih Angiisl 1*922 
Area in square miles ; 131 

Po])e.lat ion : — 38,*)9)0 
Itevcnue : --’Rs. 1, (*3,0*0 ncaily 

Baud -Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of-- 
Dato of birth : — 1 llh March 1901 
Date of succession : — I'tth /.larch 1913 
1 Area of State in sq. miles 1 :„mU 
I iPopulalion : — 121,111 
Revenue: — Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonai -Raja Indra Deo Ibija of — 

Dale of birth : -Otli Jnnnary 1881 
Date of succession : -JOth February 1902 
Area in square miles 1.290 
Population 08 178 
Revenue : — R.s. 2,301900 nearly 

Daspalla — Raja Ki.shorc ('handrn Deo 
Bhanj. iOdorof — 

of birtli : lOlii April 1903 
Date of succession lltli Deecrnber 1913 
Area in Sq. miles : — 5t)8 
Poj.'iilation 43.1* i2 

Revenue P.s. 1,11,0<90 nearly 
Dhenkanal— Raja Sankara I'ratap 
Mahcndra Bahadur, Jbija of-- 
Date of birth— 5th November 1901 
Date of Buccession lOth October 1918 
Area in square miles : — 1,403 
Pojmlation of State 2,33,091 
Revenue : — Rs. r),13,0(X) n early 

Gangpur-Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth 11th May 1898 
Date of succession 10th June 1917 
Area in square miles 2,492 
Population : — 3,09,271 
Revenue Rs. 6,76,000 nearly. 

Hindol— Raja Bahadur Naha Kiehor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 

‘ M.R.A.S., F.li.s.A., Raja of— 
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Date of birth 14th June 1891 
Date of succese'on r—lOth February 1906 
Area in square miles :~312 
Population 48,896 
Keveniie 1,45,000 

Keonjhar— Raja Bhri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhaiij Deo, Chief of — 

Date of birth 2Gth December 1005 
Date succession TJth Aui^ust 1926 
Area : — 3317 Square miles 
Population 4,60 609 
Cross Revenue : — 15*05 lakhs 

Khandpara— Raja irarihar Sin^n, Mardraj 
Rliramarhar Ray. Raja . f — 
l>ate of birth : — 26th Aui_niat 1914 
Date of BucccsBion*: — 26th December 1922 
Area in Pq.milcs . — 241 
Po]>ulation:— 64,289 
Revenue Rs. 1,22,000 

Kharsawan — Raja Sri ram Chandra Singh 
Dale of birth : — 4th July 1892 
Date of succession 6th Fob. 1902 
Area in square miles : — 157 
Population : — 44,805 
Revenue:-- lls. 1,18,000 nearly 
Narsinghpur — Raja Ananta Narayan 

Mansingli Harichandui Mahai)atra, 
Date of birth — 9l]i Scjn 1908 
Date of succession : — 5th July 1921 
Area in sq. miles 199 
Population : - 33,(X)2 
Revenue :- -Rs. 1,13,000 iicarly 

Nayagarli— Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandlnata, Raja of — 

Date of biith : — loth August 1911 
Date of succession :-- 7tli Dec. 1918 
Area in Sq. miles :'-590 
Population 122,842 
Kerenuc : — Rs. 3,59,000 nearly 

Nilgiri— Raja Kishor Chandra Mardraj 
llaricluindan, Raja of — 

Date of Ihrth— 2nd Fehruary 1904 
Date of succession- Glh July 1913 
Area in sq, miles-— 284 
Population— 65,222 
Revenue - Rs. 1,92,000 nearly 

Pal Lahara — Raja Muni Pal, Raja of — 
Date of birth 26th November 1903 
Date succession : — 18th April 1913 
Area in iSq. miles : — 452 
Population : — 23.789 
Revenue Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Rairakhol — Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth 1894 

Date of fluceession 3rd July 1906 

Area in Bq. miles 833 

Population :—31,225 

Revenue : — Rs, 75,000 nearly 

Ranpiir — Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of — 

Date of birth ‘.—About 1877 


Date of succession 12th July 1899 
Area in Sq. miles 203 
Population 41,282 
Revenue Rs. 65,000 

Seraikella— Maharaja Udit Narayan Singh 
Deo. Raja of — 

Date of birth 15th January 1849 
Date of succession : — 25th Nov. 1883 
Area in Sq. miles : — 449 
Population 1,15,192 
Revenue Rs. 4,18,C)00 nearly 

Talcher— Raja Kishor Chandra Birbar 
' H{iri(;handan, Raja of — 

I Date of birth :—9th June 1880 
I Dale of succession 18th Dec. 1891 
Area in square miles 399 
Foi)ulatioii 69,702 
Revenue : — Rs. 8,97,668 nearly 

Maralha States — {Bomhay Presy) 

Aknikot ?vlcherban Shrimant Vijayasinh 
Fatehsingh, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of— 
Date of birth : — 13th December 1915 
Date of succestiion 4th Ai>ril 1923 
Area in sq. miles *.—498 
1\) j >u 1 at io n 92,005 

Revenue : — Rs. 7,58,000 nearly 

Aundh — Meharbnn Bliavanrao alias Bala 
Sabib, Rant lhatinidhi of — 
l>ate of birth 24lh October 1808 
Date of succession 4th Nov. 1900 
Area in sq. miles 501 
T *o]nilal ion : — 64 
Revenue : - Rs. 4,59,000 nearly 

Phaltaii— iMajor Raja Shrimant Maloji- 
rao IMudhojirao alias Nana Saheb 
Naik Nimbalkar, Raja of — 

Date of birth :~llth September 1896 
Date of succession 17th October 1916 
Area in sq. miles 397 
ropiilation : — 58 761 
Revenue : — Rs. 8,56,000 nearly 

Jatli — Lieutenant Raja Shrimant 

Vijaysinghrao Ramrao Da fie, Raja of— 
Date of birtii : — 31st July 1909 
Date of succession : — 14tli August 1928 
Area in square miles 981 
Population 91099 
Revenue Rs. 4,24,000 

Jamkhandi— Meherban Shankarrao 
Parashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of — 

Date of birth 5th Noreml>er 1906 
Date of succession 25th I'ebruary 1924 
Area in sq. miles— .524 
ropulation 1,14,282 
Revenue : — Rs. 10,06,715 

Kurundwail(Sr)— Meherban Chintamanrao 
Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of — 

Date of birth 13th February 1921 
Date of succession— 10th September 1927 
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Area in sq. miles— 182*5 
Population — 38,760 
Revenue — Rs. 3,76,000 nearly 

Kunindwad (Jr)— Melierban Madhavrao 
Ganpatrao alias Bhaiisaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of — 

Date of birth : — 6th December 3875 
Date of succession : — 29th July 1899 
Area in square miles 114 
Population 34,288 
Revenue Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 

MlraJ (Sr)— Narayanrao Ganp:adharrao 
alias Tatyasaheb Patwardlian, Chief of — 
Date of birth Gth Se})t. 1S98 
Date of succession : — 11th Dec, 1939 
Area in square miles 342 
Population 93,938 
Revenue Rs. 4,41. 0(X) nearly 
Miraj (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patvvardhan, 
K.c.r.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 4th. IMarch 1889 
Date of succession lOth December 1899 
Area in square miles : — 196^ 

Population 40.686 
Revenue : — Rs, 3,68,515 nearly 

Ramdurg —Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bliave, Chief of — 

Date of birth : — I6th September 1895 
Date of succesHion : — 30th April 1907 
Area in sq. miles 169 
Population : — 33,997 
Revenue : — Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 

Savanur — Captain Meherban Abdul Majid 
Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of— 

Date of birth : — 7th October 1890 
Date of succession : — 30th January 1893 
Area in sq. miles : — 70 
Population 16.830 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,G9,(X)0 nearly 

Mahi'Kantha States 

Ghodasar : — Thakor Shri Fatehsinhji 

Ratal! sin hji Dabhi Thakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth 7th August, 3909 
Date of succession : — 31st May, 1930 
Area in sq. miles 16 
Population :— 6708 
Revenue ;— Rs. 51,000 

llol : — Thakor Shivsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth — 31st December 1910 
Date of succession 18th October 1927 

Area in Hq, miles 19 

Population 3,349 
Revenue Rs. 41,000 nearly 
Katosan— Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 

sinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth 9th December 1870 
Date of succession :— January 1901 
Area in sq. miles 10 
Population ; — 4,818 


Revenue i'- Rs. 51,000 nearly 
Khadal— Bardar Shri Fatehsinhji Raisinh- 
ji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth : — 1899 
Date of succession ; — 7th Feb. 1912 
Area in sq. miles : — 8 
Population : 2505 

Revenue : — Nearly Rs. 35,000 
Malpur— Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhii 

llimatsinhji, 

Date of birth :— 27th October 1914 
Date of succession .3rd June 1923 

Area in sq. miles 97 

Population 10,251 
Revenue : — Rs. 05,000 nearly 

Pethapur— Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
einhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 3i‘d October 1895 
Date of succession — 189G 
Area in sq. miles— 11 
Population — 3,938 
Revenue Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Sudasana— Thakor ITathisiiihji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth— 24th August 1884 
Date of succession — 9th March 1900 
Area in sq. milc.s— 32 
j Population— 5,977 
Revenue Rs. 32,oOO nearly 

! Varsoda — Thakor Joravarsinhji, Thakor of, 

I Date of birth : — i7th April l9J4 
I Date of succession : — 18th July 1919 
! Area in sq. miles : — li 
Population :— 3,424 
Revenue :— Rs. 33,000 nearly 
Vijayanagar— Rao Shri Hamir- sinliji. 

Date of birth ; — 3rd January 1904 
Date of succession : — 27th June 1916 
Area in sq. miles : — 135 
IVipulution ; — 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

I Reu^a Kant ha States 

I Bhadarvva — Shrimant Thakur Saheb Shrec 
i Natvarsinghji Kanjirsiuhji Thakor of — 
Date of birth :— I9th November 1903 
I Date of succession :— 26th April 1935 
i Area in sq. miles : — 27 
Population 11,048 
Revenue ; — Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Chorangla —Thakor Chhatrasinhji Ram- 
sin hji. Thakor of— 

Date of birth 9th June 1880 
Date of succession 5th March 1881 
Area in sq. miles 16 
Population 2,045 
Revenue Rs. 31,000 nearly 
Jambughoda— Meherban Rana Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Gambhirsihji, Thakore 
Saheb of— Parmar Rajput. He enjoyi 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth: — 4th January 1892 
Date of succession ;— 27th Sep. I9l7 
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Area : — 143 square miles 
Population— 1 1,385 
Revenue Rs. 1 42,000/- 

Kadana — Ran a Shri Chhatrasalji, Thakor of, 

Date of birth— 28th January J879 

Date of Bucceesion— i2th April 1889 

Area in square miles — J30 

Population— 15,870 

Revenue : — Rs. 1,32,000 nearly 

Mandwa— Kana Khusaisinhji Baiansinhji, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth 1911 

Date of succession 8th January 1015 

Area in square milcB : — 16’ ^>0 

Population : — 5,747 

Revenue Rs. 80,#00 nearly. 

Nasvadi— Thakor Ranjilsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth 24th March 1905 
Date of succession 13th Bcptembcr 1927 
Area in square miles : — 19’50 
Population :--4.197 
Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 
Palasni— Thakor Indarsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth lOth August JSS5 
Date of succession :-'3./tli Iday 1007 
Area in square miles 12 
Population : — 1,7G*> 

Revenue Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sanjeli -Thakor Pushpasinhji Pralap- 
sinliji, Thakor of — 

Date of liirth : -iith December 1892 
Date of succession : — 19U2 
Area in square miles 31 
Population ; — 0,8 1 4 
Revenue : — Rs. 82,000 nearly 

Slhora — Thakor Mausinhjec Karausinhjec, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— '1th November 1907 
Date of succession— i3tli June 1928 
Area ~ 18 sq. miles (approx) 

Population 5000 ^ai)prox) 

Revenue Rs. 30,000 
Uchad — Thakor Mahoinadniia Jitabawa, 
Thakor of- 

Date of birth— J5t.h October 1895 
Date of sueccssioii — 24th June 1915 
Area in sqiiare miles— 8.50 
Poi)uhition— 2,330 
Revenue : — Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Umetba — Thakor Ramsiiiliji Raisinbji, 
I’adhiar. Tliakor of — 

Date of birth— IDth August 1894 
Date of succession : — ist July 1922 
Area in sq. miles — 24 
Population— 5,355 
Revenue Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura — Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 
Date of birth : — l2th August 1882 
Date of succession : — 26th March 1922 


Are? in sq. miles ; — 73 

Population ; 14,580 

Revenue : — Rs. 7o,C00 nearly 

Bakhtgarh— Thakiir Rai Bingh, Thakur of. 

Date of birth : — 3rd October 1889 

Date of succession— 30th May I9l2 

Area in sq. miles— 66 

Population — I0,4l4 

Revenue— Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garanli -Diwan Bahadur Chaudrabhau 
Bingh. chief of — 

Date of birth— 2nd April 1383 
\ Date of succession— 2Uth Dec. 1883 
j Area in sq. mihs — 31 
! l^opulation — 4.905 
Revenue— Rs, 36,000 nearly 

Johat— Rana Bbim Bingh, Rana of — 

Date of birth : — luth November 1915 
Date of succession : — 25th May I9i7 
Area in sq. miles 130 
Population : — 18,296 
Revenue: — Rs. 1 , 08,000 

Kachhi Baroda— Thakur Beni Madbo 
Bingh, Thakur of — 

Dale of birth : — 4t.h October 19C4 
Date of succession : — i 3th June 1906 
Area in sq. miles 34.53 
Population : — 7,455 
Revenue Rs. 55,000 nearly 

Katbiwara — Rana Thakur Bahib 
Onkaisiuhji, Rana of — 

Date of birth : — 5th December 1891 
Date of succession Sth June 1903 
Area in sq. miles : — 70 
Poimlation : — 6090 
Revenue : — Rs. 44,880 

Kothi— Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Bingh, Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 26th July 1S92 
Date of succession 8th August 1914 
Area : — 169 square miles 
Population : — 20,087 
Revenue : — Rs 70,000 nearly 

Kiirwai — Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan, Nawab 
l)ate of birth : — 1st December 1901 
Date of succession : — 2nd October 1906 
Area in square miles : — 142 
Po])ulation 19,851 
Revenue Rs. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera— Bhumia Nain Singh, 
Bhumia of — 

Date of birth 7th November 1907 
Date of succession 4th June 1912 
Area in square miles : — 39 
Population : — 4,782 
Revenue : — Rs. 53,000 nearly 
Mill than— Dll a r m al an kar, Dli ar m -bhush an , 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Binhji Bahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth 1893 

Date of succession 26th August 1901 
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Area in square miles lOO 
Population :--l 1,804 
Revenue :~~Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera— Bhiimia Ganga Singh, Bhiiraia 

Date of Birth : — 1911 

Date of succession 27th March 1922 

Area in sq. miles 90 

Population :--5,358 

Revenue Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo—Chaubey Shiva Par sad, Jagirdar 
of — 

Date of birth ist March 1908 
Date of succession :~3rd Oct. 1923 
Area in sq. miles : — 53.14 
Population 9,038 
Revenue Rs. 50,000 nearly 

Piploda — Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 
Date of birth :-7th September 1893 
Date of succession : — rith Nov. 19l9 
Area in sq. miles 35 
Population 9,766 
Revenue : — Rs. I,i4,000 nearly 

Ratanmal— Thakiir Dasrath Singh, Thakiir 

Date of birth :-'l894 

I ate of succession 29th April 1899 

Area in sq. miles 32 

Population 1,790 

Revenue : — Rs. 38,000 nearly 

Sadakheri (Sbeogarh) — Thakur Rai Singh, 
Thakur of— 

Date of birth 1897 

Date of succession 8th April 1920 

Area in sq. miles 00 

Population :~5,043 

Revenue Rs. 42,000 nearly 

Sai’ila -—Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of succession litli Sop. 1898 
Area in sq. miles : — 35.28 
Population : — 6,081 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,00, COO nearly 

Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh, 

Date of birth 6th November 1909 
Date of succession :-23rd April 1921 
Area in sq. miles 7l 
Population — 7, 199 
Revenue — Nearly Rs. 60 000 

Sobawal— Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, C.I.E., Raja of— 

Dateot birth ~7th August 1878 
Date of succession— 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles — 213 
Population — 38,07 8 
Revenue— R b. 1,04,000 nearly 
Tori Fatehpur— Rao Bahadur Diwan 

Arjun Singh, Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of succession— 7th Feb. 1880 

Area in sq. miles— 36 

Population— 6 580 

Revenue— Rs. 40,000 nearly 


j Central Provinces States 

Bastar State— Maharaja Pravir Chandra 
Deo (Minor) 

Date of birth 25th June 1029 

Date of succession 28th February 1936 

Area in sq. miles : — 13,725 

Population 5,24.721 

Revenue: — Rs. JO, (15, 164 

Chhuikhadan — Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das, of— 

Date of birth:— April l891 

Date of succession :— 3uth Sept. 1903 

Area in sq. miles :— 154 

Population : —26, 141 

Revenue:— Rs. 1,22,000 nearly 

Jashpur — Raja Deo Sfiran Singh Deo, 
Dale of birth :— 19th November 1893 
Date of Biiccession : — 3rd January 1924 
Area in sq. miles :— 1,963 
Poinilation : — l ,54,1 56 
Rcvcjiue : - -Rs. 3 67.000 

Ranker — Maharajadhiraj Bhannpratap 
Deo. Chief of-^ 

Date of birth :— i7th September 1922 
Date of siiccessioji :— 8th January 1926 
Area in sq. miles : — 1.429 
l*oi)iilation : — 1,22,928 
Revenue :— Its. 3,88,ooO 

Kawardha— Thakur Dbarmraj Singh, 
Chief of — 

Date of birth 18th August 1910 
Date of succession :— 4th I’cbruary 1920 
Area in sq. miles : — 8o5 
Popidation : — 7282) 

Revenue :—Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 

Khairagarh — Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth : — oUi November 1914 
h'ate succession :--22nd October 19i8 
Area in sq. miles 931 
Popnlatioii 157, ‘100 

Revenue - its. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Raja Kamainij Pratap Singh Deo, 
Jtaja of — 

Date of birth : — 8th December 1931 
Date of succession :— November 1909 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,647 
Population 90,500 
Revenue Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai— Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 24th September 1904 
Date of succession 3uth October 1918 
Area in sq. miles : — 155 
Population :— 12,803 
Revenue i—Rs, 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon — Mahant Sarveshwar Das, of — 
Date of birth : — 30 ih March 1906 
Date of succession— 24th June 1813 
Area in sq. miles— 871 
Population— 1.47,919 
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Revenue— Rs. 7,91,000 

Raigarh — Raja Chakradliar Sin^ijh, Raja of 

Date of birth— I9tli Aiij^ust 1905 

Date of succession — 23rd August 1924 

Area in sq. miles— i,4S0 

Ro])ulation— 2,41,(314 

Revenue — Rs. 0,4(3,000 nearly 

Sakti “Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 3rd February 1892 
Date of sticccBsion — 4th July 1914 
Area in sq. miles —138 
roi)nlation— 4],r>95 
Revenue —Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 
Sara. :garh— Raja Bahadur Juvvahir Singh, 
Raja of — 

Date of l)irth — 3rd December 18S8 
Date of succession— 5 th August 1890 
Area in sq. miles — 540 
Ropulation — ] ,17,781 
Revenue ■ Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Surguja— Maharaja Raman uj Baran 
Singh Ih'O, C.r>.K., Maharaja of — 

Date of Inrth 4th November 180.5 
Date of succession —3Ifit Deceai})er ]9l7 
Area in sq. miles (3, (>55 
Ropulation — 3,77:()’f9 
Revenue “ Ra. 6,14,000 nearly 

Udaipur— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth -.5th June 1923 

Date of succession- 8lh December 1927 

Area in sq. miles- l,u52 

Population — 71,l24 

Revemie— Rs. 342 , ooO 

Gwalior Residency 

Khaniadliana — Raja Khalaq Singh, Rao of 
Date of birth— 26tli \ovember 18512 
Date of succession— 1st November 1909 
Area in sq. miles- 63 
Population - 14,615) 

Revenue— Rs. 25,000 nearly 

Madras State 

Sandur— Raja Siimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Gborapade, iMamlukatmadar Senai>ati, 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— 1 ,5th November 1908 
Date of succession— 5th May 1928 
Area in sq. miles— 167 
Population — i j,684 
Revenue— Rs. 2,C>3,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dujana— Jalal-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad 
Iqtidar Ali Khau, Bahadur, Mus- 
taqil-i-Juri, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 20th Nov. 19 i 2 
Date of succession — 2l8t July 1926 
Area in sq. miles — lOO 
Population— 25,813 
Revenue— Rs. 1,66,000 nearly 


Kalsla— Raja Ravi Bher Bingh 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib, of— 

Date of birth - 30th October 1902 
Date of succession — 25th July 1908 
Date of investiture with 


Sahib 


full ruling powers ; 

Area in sq. miles — 192 
l^opulation — 59848 
Revenue — Nearly Re. 3,50,000/- 


I 6th April 1922 


Pataudi— Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — I7th March ’910 
Date of siicccssion~30th 1917 
Area in sq. miles— 53 
Population — 18,097 
Revenue — Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 


Simla Hill States 


Baghal — liaja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth — I4th March J909 
Date of succession— j 3th Oct. 1922 
Area in sq. miles — 124 
Po p u 1 a t i 0 n — 2 5, 0 99 
Iicvenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly. 

Baghat — Raja Diirga Singh, Raja of — 
Date of birth — 15th Sep't.^ 1901 
Ihite of succession — 30th Dec. 19J1 
Area in sq. miles -o6 
Population —9,595 
Revenue— Rs. l, 10,000 nearly. 

Bliajji — Rana Birina), Hana of — 

Date of birili — lOih Apnil 1906 
Date of succession —9th May 1913 
Area in sq. miles— 96 
Population — 14,263 
Revenue — i^s. 99,000 nearly. 

Jiihfeal— Rana Bhagat Chandra Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Raja of — 

Date of birth — 12th Cct, 1888 
Date of succession- 29lh April lyio 
Area in sq. miles — 298 
I’opulation — 27,124 
Revenue— Rs. 8,00,000 nearly. 

Keojitlial — Raja Hemendar Sen Raja of — 
Date of birth— 21st January J905 
Date of succession — 2nd Feb. 1916 
x\rea in sq. Miles— iio 
Pop u 1 a ti on ~ 2 5 , 595) 

Revenue~Rs. l,30,0C0 nearly. 

Kumharsain— Rana Vidyadliar Singh, 

Date of birth —1895 

Date of succcBsion— 24th August 1914 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population — 1 2,227 

Revenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly. 

Nalagarh— Raja Jogiiidra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth — ]870 

Date of Buccessiou — 18th Sept. 1911 

Area iu sq. Miles— 256 

Popul ation — 48 , 868 

Revenue—Rs. 2,71,000 nearly. 
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Tiroch — Thakur Surat Singh, of — 

Date of birth-~4th July 1887 
Date of succession — J4lh July 1903 
Area in sq. miles~-75 
Population — 4,219 
Revenue— Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana—Malek Shri Kamalklian 
Jivankhau, Chief of — 

Date of birth — Oth December 1907 
Date of Bucces8ion---2n(l February 1920 
Area in sq. niilcs — 183‘12 
Population — 11,891 
Revenue Bs. 3,70,000 

Bantwa-Manavadar — Ihibi Glmlam 
MoyUdtlinkhanji Fatehdinkhanii, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22nd December 1911 
Date of succession— October l9l8 
Area in sq. miles — 221’8 
Population — 1 4,9 S4 
Revenue — Rs. 5,4ti,000 nearly 

Chuda — Thakor Shri Buhadursinhji 
Joravarsinhji, Tliakur of — 

Date of birth — 23rd April 19.9 
Date of succession — 2ijth January 3 921 
Area in sq. miles— 78‘2 
Population — 1 1 ,333 
Revenue— Rs. 2,11.000 nearly 

Jasdan — Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of- 

Date of birth— 4tli NovGin])cr 3 905 
Date of succession — lith June 1919 
Area in sq. miles— 290 
Population —36 (31 
Revenue — Rs. 6 o0,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani— Thakur Shri irimatsinhji 
Date of birth — 17 th Se))tGmbcr 1892 
Date of succession —17 th June 19]3 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population -9,2.39 
Revenue— Rs. 1,3 \00D nearly 

Lakhtar — J’hakore F^aheb 8hii Balavir- 
sinhji, Karansinhji, Thakor Hahcb of — 
Date of birth — lith Janmiry J88i 
Date of succession — 8th August 1924 
Area in sq. miles— 247*438 
Population — 2 1 ,1 23 
Revenue — Rs. 4,49,090 

Lathi — Thakore Saheb ^hri Pralhadsinhji, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 31 st March 1912 
Date of succession— 14th October 1918 
Area in sq. miles— 4rs 
Population — 8,335 
Revenue — Rs. 1,86,000 

Malia— Thakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, 

Date oi birth— 14th February I8t;8 


I Date of succcsion — 20th October 1907 
Area in sq. miles — 103 
Population — 12,060 
I Re’-enuc— Rs. 3,02,000 

I Muli— Thakor Bhri Harichandrasinhji, of— 
Date of birth— lOtli July 1899 
Date of succession— 3rd December 1905 
i Area in sq. miles — 133.2 
I Poimlation — 16,390 
I Revenue— R b. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdi —Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of 
Date of birth — Sth January 1926 
Date of succession — 2r)tli October 1923 
Area in sq. miles — 39.4 
Population — 2,508 , 

j Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 
1 

i Rajpur - Chandrasinbji Mansinhji, of 
1 Date of birth— i8th October I9i0 
I Date of succession — 1st April 1918 
i Area in sq. miles — 22 8 
1 J Population —2,252 
I Revenue— Rs. 87,0'J0 nearly 

' Sayla -Thakore Saheb Shri Madarsinliji, 
i Viikhatsinliji, O akore Saheb of — 

I ])a(e of birth - -2Sth i\Iiiy I8GS’ 

I Date of succession ~-2.5th Jan. 1924 
; Area in sq. miles '222,1 
; Po])ulation —13,351 
Revenue— Rs. 2,51,000 nearly. 

; Thana Devli— Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
! l.axman, Child of — 

. Date of biiih— 28 th Novcmlier 1805 
Dale of succession — 12th (Oct. i922 
i Area in sep miles — 94*2. 1 
: Population —11,34 S 
; Revenue— Rs. 3,00, noO nearly. 

: Tharad — W.agbela Pliumsiohji Dolatsinhii 
; 9’iiakor of - 

i Date of birth— 28t]i January 1900 
; l)atc of succession— lOtli Feb. 1921 
! A?'ca ill sq. miles -1,2(5' 

Population— 52,839 
Revenue — Rs. 99,ooo nearly. 

Vadia— Darbar Shree Snragwala Saheb 
Chief of — 

Date of birth — 1.5-3-1904. 

Date of succcBsion— 7th Sept. 1930 
Area in sq. miles — 90 
Population— 137. 9 
Revenue — About 2 lacs 

Zainabad I\Ialck Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Khanjl Zainkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth-2lBt June 1917 

Dale of succession— 26th January 1923 

Area in sq. miles— 30 

Population — 3,456 

Revenue— Rs. 1,200,000 nearly. 
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Chronicle of Events 

January 1940 

The outstianding foatnro of t:lio month was tho spo3.Ji by Ills E^colloncy 
the Viceroy at the Ojaent Clul), Bombay to end the c :)Pstitutional deadlock 
in India. The Viceroy’s speech was mot with a miKod reception, while 
Mahatma Gandhi and tlie All-India Congress Cjirmiitteo found in the 
speech, “a stop in ad'^ nice’' and a genuine r.vjte of sincerity for th '. amelio- 
ration of tlie pciitioal status (d’ India. I‘an lit Jawharlal Ntdiru, :dong witli 
many otliors, struck a note of pessimism hy seating that thiU’e appeared to 
be no (diance of a eettlom nit of tho inii)asse, tlieugh the ViLioroy’s speech 
vras “swooc”. TiiO llinln Mahasaldia, led lyy Vir Savarkar, on tlie 
coiitrary, maintained that the inieni iesa of tho Biatisli Government with 
regard to tho i ntj'oduct’on of D<3minion Status in India, as oKpressod 
by liord Ijinli(;]ig<i w, was clear and dolinite. IIo was strongly supported 
by T\lr. N C. Chattorjeev 

A conference of Gyongress and Aloslem League representatives, to be 
followed ])y a round t:i])le conference in India was suggested by Kunwar 
Sir Maliaraj Singh of tho IJnite.d Provinces as a method of solving the 
political ])roblcm and communal dilTes’cnccs. Tho delegates should bo 
’‘almost entirely” elected Indians without excluding unreasonably represen- 
tatives of the British Coiiiniimity. 

In t!io House of Commons, Sir Hugh O’ Neill, in reply to tho debate 
on India on the 24tli January, indicated that a conference would shortly 
he held in India with tho oliject of solving constitutional difficulties and 
enabling India to take her place aiuong tho self-governing Dominions. 

Si}* ilugli O’ Neill further sttited tliat an in<iuiry, such as was i)roposed 
to 1)0 hold into Mr. Jinnah’s allegations against tho Congi’ess IMinistries 
on the minority issue, was not in the interests of either party or of India 
as a whole. It would he protracted and would eml)ittor communal feeling. 

Si)oaking on clause 2 of tlie India and Burma IMiscellaneous Amendment 
Bill, which dealt with tho validity of provincial taxation, ho described the 
United Provinces Faiiploymonts Tax as a “Graduated income-tax ’ and as 
such beyond the jurisdiction of tlie ])rovinces. Clause 2, prohibiting the 
imposition of sucli taxes in the future, was jiassed. 

Tho Congress celebrated the Independence Day with the usual en- 
thusiasm ; tlicre was some alteration in tlie Congress pledge, having 
regard to the views of some oppositionists. Tlie Moslem League Leaders 
instructed their followers to ignore tho celebrations. 

Another item of interest, in the political world of India, was provided 
by tho differences bot^veen the Congress Working Coinmittee and the 
Bengal Provincial Committee. Sj. Barat Chandra Bose of Bengal was 
requested to place the- case of the ]3. P. C. C. before the Congress Working 
Committee, which finally ended in the decision of the Working Committee 
to tho effect that the Working Committee were fully justified in the 
aiixiointmont of the ad hoc committee ro : elections, and that there was no 
apjieal agains the decision of the said committee to a referendum ; but Sj. 
Bose might ap^ieal to the A. I. C. C., if he so liked. — A resolution was 
liassed in tho B. P. C, C. recommending the boycott of tho said ad hoo 
committee. 

4 
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Ist. His Excellency the Viceroy and IT. E. the Governor of Bengal attended the 
annual proclamation parade on the Calcutta mfudaii. 

Dr. Rajondra Prasad, the Congress President, drew the attention of the 
Becretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to a report appearing in 
the Ih’ess on Decemixu’ dl, regarding the adoption of the resolution on the ad 
hoc Committee appointed by the Working (K)mmitiee. The President asked for 
an explanation for the adoi)tion of the resolution and stated that the latter might 
send a representative to apj)ear before the Working Ck^mmittee. 

The General Becretary, All-India Congress Committee, released for puldieation 
a lengthy resolution i^assed at the meeting of the Working Committee on the 
audit report of the Bengal Provincial (k)iigress (Committee accounts. 'J'he 
resolution stated inter alia ; — ‘‘'riio. Working Committee consider this state of 
things to he extia'mely unsatisfactory and detrimental to the prestige and elfecient 
working of the Congress organization in the province. The ])rovincial executive 
cannot he considered to have discliarged their duty properly and fniK'tioned in 
terjns of the constitution of the B. P. C. C. which speciiically retluires that all 
monies should he duly hanked.’’ 

2nd. IT. IT. the Maharaja of Nopal concluded his oflicial visit to Calcutta and left 
for Nepal. 

II. IT. tlie Nawah of Pampur isstied a tirman auuounciug a new constitution, 
framed ]>rimarily on a functional rat'ier than teriiiorial basis ‘.— By adopting the 
functional basis, the fii’man jxjinted out, tin' necessity of communal rei)rcsentation 
was ]-ednced to a minimum and all important interests found representation in 
the legislature. 

II. E. Bir Jlciiry Ciaik, {{o\ornor of the Pnniah, opciuHl the second Indian 
Political Bcicnce Conference at Lahore. j>r. P. N. Banerjee, M. a., (Central) 
presided. 

liid Bahadur Bali llam Dhawan, an advocate of llcra Ismail Khan and a 
prominent IJiudii lea<h‘r was shot dead at, Laliorc 

Dr. Pajf'iidra Prasad, the (/ongress President, instructed the B(*crelary of the 
Bengal Provincial C'ongress Committee not to withdraw Ps. from the 

Bank account of the B. P. C. C. 

H. H. the .Maharaja of Jo llipur and the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darhhanga 
were elected Pro-Chaiicellors of the Benares IJindu University for a term of 
tkre^ years. 

3rd. Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, ac<*ompanied by ilic Marchioness of Linlithgow 
left Calcutta for Paijuir. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Indian Iv-oiiornic Conference at 
AlliAhal);ul, said : -- ‘riie present strnchire of tlie world is hrejiking up. We may 
not always l)e very clear as to what will replace, it. But this inueli is certain 
that as far as world eitoiiomy is coucerned the prohh m of distribution has to he 
the main pivot in all planning.” 

In tlio Indian Bcience Congress in ^ladras, Mr. ,Iai Chand Lnihia gave an 
interesting address on “sojne protdems of crop production in India” to the 
Section of Agriciiltiire. 

The Bengal Legislative Council met after the (’hristmas recesR. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras opened the third scission of the Indian 
Statistical Conference at Madras.— ITotessor Harold Hotelling (Columbia 
Univei'vsity, u. s. a.) presided and iTofes.sor P. C. iMahalanohis spoke on behalf 
of the Indian Statistical Institute. 

4th. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and I^ady Linlithgow attended tlie prize-giving 
ceremony of the Kajkumar College at Raipur. His JCxcellency observed : ‘‘One 
of the obligations of nobility, wheth r of class or character, is leadciship, which 
in India or anywhere else in the world is not worth the name, and may even he 
a positive danger, if it is not insiurcd by Fymi>atby, tolerance and understanding ; 
and these virtues are not ])lant8 which can be raised in the shelter of a green 
house, but in the open fields. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, rapid progress wuis made by the Council 
with the consideration of the Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the Assembly, 
amendments in respect of as many as 10 clauses of the Bill having been 
disposed of during the afternoon. 

Pandit Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, in his address 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, Indian Economic Conference at 
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Allahabad, stresSfed th^ need for planned economy and imbibing by the people 
of an industrial psycho! OfcTy. ' 

The Punjab liesoiirces and Retrenchment Committee recommended retrench- 
ment of the expenditure of the Punjab Government to the extent of about Rs. 
50,00,000 a year and fresh or increased taxation to about the same extent. 

6th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, censured the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee for “open defiance” of a number of resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee.— T.'C President issued a stateinent containing a review 
of events from .June 1030, when the A. I. (J. C. at Pombay passed resolutions 
providing foi the api>pointmcnt of election tribunals and laying down that 
Batyagraha was not to be offered or organizAd by t'ongressmen in an adminis- 
trative ])rcvin(‘c without the sanction of the ])rovinciai Congress Cominittee con- 
cerned. This was the signal for a protest by the B. P. 0. C. and .. demonstra- 
tion against (hese resolutions was ludd iii Calcutta. 

Ijr Prasad further criUcized tlic dissolution of the Executive Council and the 
election of a new one in its ].ia(e, the ai>pointmont of an election tiibunal and 
criticism of the Working Committee for its disciplinary action against Bj. Subhas 
Cliandra Bose. 

dhe President laid downi that the ad iioc Committee would continue to function 
and discliar^e Lbo duties entrusted to it, an^l the Working Committee would 
have to consider what further action was called for. 

A statement was issued by about il(t memi-ers of the B. P. C. C. calling upon 
Congressmen in Bengal to dissociate themselves from the meeting of the pro- 
vineial executive. 

In the Bengal IjOgislative Council, a resolution suggesting the reunion of all 
Bengali speaking areas in the )>rovincc of Bengal and alteration of the 
boundari('S of the ])rovincc on a linguistic basis was discussed : ultimately the 
resolution was put to the vote and lust. 

6th. His Excel l<'ncy (he Viceroy iu a speech at Nagpur referred to the situation 
in the Provinces formcily administered by the Congress jMinistries and B];okc 
wdth regret of the interruption in the orderly progn'ss of India to tliat goal of 
Dominion Status wliich it was His IMajesty’s Government’s wisli to see attained 
at the earliest ]iossible moment that eircumstanees rendered possible. 

11. E. the Viceroy in oiiening the new' Court building at Nagpur, 

observed : “Justice administered without fear or savour is a true index of (be 
freedom of a hnid in which it ilonrishes. It is (he foundation on wliicdi freedom 
builds, and where it is lacking:, material I'rospcrity, disci] -liiKcl j^atiiotism or 
military might, are fa('a(les on latli and ]>lasier, wortli nothing at all. 01 this 
we can today recognize only too clearly tragic ]>roo{ in these parts of the world 
whence justice as wc know it has been driven forth”. 

d'he P)engal Ih'ovincial Congr(?ss Committee, whicli met in Calcnita adopted 
a resolution defining its attitude to the ad hoe Committee, a]»}>ointc*d by the 
Congress Working Committee for ho election of delegates to the Congiess session. 

7th. Bir J. Raisman, Finance IMembcr, in a broadcast talk from New Ihdlii, 
explained tlie effects of war on India’s economic structure. He dw’elt on tlie 
advantages to India iiroduccd by the war and gave a warning to the cultivating 
classes to {U’cnare themselves for the inevitable reaction that would follow when 
the war ended. 

Mr. M. A. JiiiTiah, President of the All-India Moslem League released the 
corresiiondence which jaissed between him and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru re : 
Congress League differences. 

Mr. Jinnah, while lio])ing for a solution, reiterated the League demand for 
recognition as the “authoritative and representative organization of Moslems in 
India”. Referring to the Congress demand for a declaration by Britain of her 
war aims, he said that the League could not endorse the demand as laid down 
ill the Working Corumittee’s resolution on the subject. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, defining the Congress attitude stated that the Congress 
regarded the League as an iiitlucntial organization of Moslems, but not as the 
sole representative of the Moslems of India. Finally, the Pandit stated that as 
he and Mr, Jinnah had not found some common ground for discussion there 
could be no use continuing the negotiations. 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank, in a letter issued from New Delhi, 
explained the need for the introduction of an Indian Banking Act, 
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8th. The executive committee of the RamRarh Conpiress at a meeting held at Patna 
sanctioned the budget for the expenditure to be incurred on construction work, 
fixed the quotas for the collection of funds from the districts and decided on 
various other arrangements. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a new wing of St. Mary’s High School, 
Mazgaon, Bombay. 

The report of the West Bengal Forest Committee was issued from Calcutta, 
containing a comprehensive scheme for the preservation of forests in West 
Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, there was a discussion —whether money- 
lending formed an essential part of the functions of a bank or merely an 
incidential one. 

Dr. liajendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Wardha 
in reply to the statement made by Maulavi Ashrafiuklin Ahmad Ohowdhnry 
on the audit report of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee accounts. Dr. 
Prasad stated inter alia : “Mr. Chowdhury’s statement is not in the form of 
objections to the auditor’s mistakes, but a challenge to the auditor's honesty, 
a challenge to the lionesty of the i>arty appointing them and a challenge to the 
honesty of everybody all round, except Mr. Chowdhury himself. 

9th. The Government of India addressed all provitudal Governments on the ques- 
tion of changing the procedure relating to the compilation of statistics of pressed 
cotton. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Mian AIkIliI Jlaye, Education Minister, 
moved consideration of the Punjab Primary Education Bill as reported on by 
the Select Committee. The Bill provided for the compulsory attendance of 
children at ])riraary schools. 

A reception was accorded to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose who arrived at Ellore 
from Kajahm undry. 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta in a commu- 
nication to the Secretary to the Government, Commerce Department, raistnl a 
strong pica for the resumption by the Government of India of Indo- Afghan 
trade negotiations. 

H. E, the Commander-in-Chief ap]uoved the addition to the training school 
for cadet officers at Belgaum of a branch for the advanced training of senior 
regimental ollicers of the Indian and British Annies. 

10th. H. E. the Viceroy, speaking at a luncheon in Bombay, made a fervent ap])eal 
to ‘The leaders of the great ]'oli(ical parties of India’’ to help to terminate as 
early as possible the constitutional deadlock in the country. 

Lord Linlithgow reiterated that His Majesty’s ( h)\ eijimcni ’s objective for India 
W'as Dominion tStatus of the statute of Westminster variety and added : ‘T can 
assure you that His Majesty’s Govcriimenl's concern and mine is to spare no 
effort to reduce to the minimum the interval between the existing state of 
things and the achievrnent of Dominion Stains.” 

The Governraent of Bengal issued a Press note fixing inaximtim prices in 
Calcutta and suburbs for certain imported medicines and medical supplies. 

Pandit Jawharlal ‘Nehru addressing a me<*tiiig at (taziabad, declared tJiat there 
could be no question of a settlement with the Govern ment or of the return to 
office of Congress Ministries till the question of India’s freedom was finally 
settled. 

11th. Under the general direction of Dr. T. E. Gregory, Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India, a memorandum was yirepaied stating that the burden of 
import duties pressed most heavily on goods of general consumption, less 
severely on luxury goods, and least on capital goods and raw materials. 

Dr. Kajendra Prasad, the Congress President, described the Viceroy’s pro- 
nouncement in Bombay as “the clearest of all the declarations hitherto made”, 
but argued in support of the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

12th. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Annual Exhibition of the Bombay 
Arts Hociety. He observed : “I am o])tinustic enough to believe that out of 
the struggle in which we are engaged to-day a new world will be born— a world 
of security, confidence, prosperity and co-operation, a world in which the Arts 
of I’eace can flourish. Ivct us hope so, at any rate, for, paradox though it may 
seem, that is what we are fighting for.” 

Mr. J. B. Ross, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
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the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India, in Calcutta, made 
several observations rct^arding the improvement of conditions in the Indian 
coal industry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution moved by Mr. Lalit Chandra 
Dae (Congress) asking for an enquiry committee to investigate the causes of the 
strained relations betweeji Hindus and Moslems in Noakhali, was defeated. 

The Government of Madras in reply to Madura Hanatanists’ representations 
urging the repeal of the TempL Entry Authorization and Indemnity Act stated 
that they were not prepared to repeal the Act nor was it possible to suspend 
its operation. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption “Tlio Chaika’ , in the Harijan, 
reiterated his view by stating, “1 dare not lead an army that docs not answer 
the qualifications ’;;^hich 1 regard essential for success”. He also added : “The 
first thing I would like co- vorkers to *eali/c is that 1 have no h'l^c in me for a 
single Englishman. I am iiot interested in driving h«m out o^' India. I am 
interested in convertiug him into a servant of India, in^^iead of his being and 
believing himself to be a ruler or a member of the ruling race. I feel towards 
him ]n'ecisely as I feel towards an Indian, no matter what ids faith may be. 
Therelore, those who do not share lUis elementary quality with me cannot 
become co-Ratyagrahis”. 

Mahatma (sandhi, in another article in the Harijan, expressed his opinion that 
M. 1 .. A.’s in Congress Provinces were not iinder-icaid. 

Mr. M. A Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, had an inter- 
view with His Excclh/icy the Viceroy in Bombay. 

Mr. Bhulabbai Desai, loader of the Opposition Party in the Central Assembly, 
was also granted an interview by the Viceroy. 

Mr. C. Uajagopalaohuriar, the Madras ex-lbemier, arrived at Wardlia, together 
with Dr. Jtajeiidra Prasad, the Congress President. He went to tSlicgaoii in the 
afternoon to see Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mrs. t^arojini Naidii, addressing a ])ublic meeting of Moslems at Alimedabad 
declared that the lure of power that was exiiected to have come but wiiich had 
not yet come estranged the Hindus and Moslems and not religion. 

Hj. Hubhas Chandra Bose, in a Press interview at Bombay, stated : “I do not 
think it would be aiiy use having a Leftist candidate elected as Congress 
President”. The Eamgarh Cong^-ess, he asserted, would in effect be a Kightist 
Congress. 

14th, Pamlil .Tawharlal Nehru arrived in Lucknow after a tour in the north-western 
districts of the United JTovinces. At rural meetings Pandit Nehru laid stress 
on rural problems and on the Congress’ constructive i>rogTamme. He explained 
the Congress’ attitude to the war, and asked the people to i)rei)are theiiisrives 
for any ste]) that the Congress migiit decide upon. 

Mr. M. N. Jvoy supported Dr. Kajendra Prasad’s statement issued after the 
Viceroy’s speech at the Orient Club, Bombay. '‘All Congressmen’’, he said," 
“should endorse the reply that India wants independence”. ’ ’ 

Khan Baliadur Allabux, the Sind Premier, addressing a meeting of the Sind 
Provincial Congress Committee, characterized as wholly untrue the report tliat 
he had advised Hindus in small villages preilominautly o(tcupicd by Moslems to 
vacate the villages, as the Government could not aflbrd their protection, and go 
to bigger villages or towns. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-lhemier of Bombay, presiding over the Berar Provincial 
Conference at Yeotmal observed : “U he main task before us is not whether we 
shall accept oflice or not, but it is to achieve “Swaraj” by non-violent means and 
to evolve a new social order based on i>erfect c.quality. 

Mr. E. A. Kidwai, a former Minister of the United Provinces, addressing a 
public meeting at Gonda, said that Mahatma Gandhi was prej taring for the next 
Btei) in Congress’ struggle. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League unanimously 
nominated Mr. M. A. Jinnah for the presidentship of the next session of the 
League to be held at Lahore. 

15th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the course of a 
statement (issued in Bombay) on the speech delivered by H. E. the Viceroy at 
the Orient Club, Bombay, said, “J feel no hesitation in noting that so far as a 
promise goes, the announcement made by His Excellency Lord Linlithgow 
regarding the intention of the British Government of introducing a constitution 
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granting India Dominion Status as envisaged in the Westminster Statue at the 
earliest date i)raotieabIe was clear and definite.” 

Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Prernier of Orissa interviewed at Berhampiir (Ganjam) 
said that the speeches delivered hy H. K. the Viceroy at Nagpur and at the 
Orient Club, Bombay, were a “definite ofler for consideration”. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mr. 0. Ivajagopalachariar, Sardar Ihillavbhai Patel and 
Mr. Bhnlabhai Dessai met Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandre Bose, in a statement to the Press (issued from Patna) 
giving instructions to the members of the Forward Bloc on how to observe 
“Independence ibiy”, said, ‘The political significance that is being given to 
spinning now and the manner in Avhicli it lias been quietly convertea by the 
Congress “high command” into a method of ])olitical struggle need unequivocal 
condemnation, consequently, members of the Forward Bloc would be ])erfcctly 
justified in organiiting separate meetings and demonstrations on “Independence 
Day”. 

Bardar Ballavbhai Patel, inaugurating the proceedings of the Berar Political 
Conference at Yeotmal, Central lh*ovinces, gave a review of the t^olitical develop- 
ment in the country. At>poaling for unity witliin the Congress ranks, tlio 
Bardar said that the Forward Ifioc had been threaten ij)g to do something for 
the past 12 mouths though nothing so far liad been done. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President tMr. Batyendra Chandra 
Mitra) gave tlie ruling re : Moneylenders’ P>ill, that the ])rovincial legislature 
was competent to undertake legislation relating to loan traijsactiojjs by banking 
corporations. 

16 th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the oonrse of a circular to all totvn and district 
Congress Committees, said : “Certain criticisms have been made in regard to the 
new form of the indoitendciice pledge. It should be noted that the additions to 
the pledge are merely repetitions of the Congress jirogramme which has so often 
been rei)cated in CoJigress resolutions”. 

In a resolution passed by the Bihar Bocialist Party, strong disayqwoval was 
expressed of the new “lndci>cndcn(.*e pledge” and of the khadi clause in 
particular. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, considerable ]^art of the day's iwoceedings 
was devoted to discussion of roi>ortB of the I’rivilege Committee. 

17 th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State banquet, at Baroda, em]>hasizc(l 
that preparations in connexion with Federation had merely been suspended but 
by no means abandoiud. 

His Excelleney tbe Governor of the N. W. F. 1*. granted special powers to 
the l) 0 }>uty Conimissioncr of Bannii. njulcr the Froiitier Crinu'S Ivegulation. 

Mr. Rail Ahmad Kid wai, former Acting lYcmicr of tlic Ihiitcd ProNinces, in 
the course of a speech at the P.ciiares dustrict poliliral coul'eiaaice licld at 
Chandauli, over which he i)rcsidcd, revealed that frcsli ('dort fiu- com])romise 
between the Biitish Ciovemment and the (.'ongress w('re ]iToco('ding. 

Bpeaking about, tlie Jlimlii .Moslem question, Mr. Kidwai said that tliis was the 
creatin of those who fouud t)l(;mBt■]vr^^ in a liopclcss condition, duo to tlic 
grow^g sup]H)rt of tlie Indian ]a’o]>lc to the Alongress. The Congress Guver]i- 
mcMts had stood for tlic laopic and served all peojde. 

^Jhe Working Committee of the Bengal Hindu Maliasaliha at a mceling, under 
the iircsideutshi]) of i)r. Bhyamaprasad Mookcrjcc, decided to contest the election 
to the Bengal Legislative Council. 'Jlic AVorking Committee ajipointed a special 
sub-i*ommiUce consisting of Dr. Bhyamaprasad Alookcijcc, I\Ir. N. C. Chatterjee, 
Kai Jalindra Nath Chowilhury, Bj. Baiiat Kumar lioy Chow'dhury and Mr. B. C. 
Chatterjee for nomination of candidates and the suh-committee was given final 
authority to select the <‘andidates. 

Pandit Jawharlal NHini left Allahabad for Wardha to attend the meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee there. 

18 th. Mr. R. B. Lagden, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, sneaking at the 
annual general meeting of the dVrai Planters’ Association at Bcnaliuhi, said that 
the ]>olicy of the tea industry was to co-operate with the Government. 

Mr. A. K. Faziul Hnq, I'lemier of Bengal, addressing the Co-operative Con- 
ference, held in Cahmtta, referred to the position of the co-operative movement 
ill Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the consideration of the Bengal Money- 
lenders’ Bill was concluded. 
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Sardar Ballavbhai Pa' *1, in his inaiip:ural address at, the eighth annual session 
of the Ivaipnr District, Political Conference, held under the presidentship of Mr. 
D. K. Melita, said, “Iridia has no symj)athy with (iermany or what she stands 
for. We want that Brhain should win the war. But India must secure the 
r'^dit of sclf-detcrmi nation.” 

8ar(lar Patel reviewed the world sitnalion, with particular reference to India, 
and said tluit war was due to brute force and lust for iinperialism, based irpon 
commercial livalry. India ,vas unable to defend herself apainst attack from 
outside. 

19tli. The Con.e:ress Workiiiu: Coniinitl.-e which assscmbled at Wardha, reviewed 
the poliMcal sil nation in ’^ndia and made careful SMi<>y of the poiiPs contained 
in llis iOxccHency die Viceroy’s s])eccb af tlie Orient Club, Buciltay* It was 
p:enerany hold that the Vn-eioy’s statement was an iidvance oi' vecojit declara- 
tions on Imban chairs made on behalf of the British (Government. 

Sj. Subbas (Jhandra Bose issued a sialcnient on thf controversy over the 
accounts of tlic Boipral P/ovim-ial Oon;i,ress Comndttee : ‘T'or the first time in 
the history of die B. P. C. 0. that body was able to liavc an income for itself 
iast year, for Avliit'h tin; present ex; 'litive can legitimately edaim the credit. This 
wais rendered ])Ossible because of two factors— first, that the meeting of tlie All- 
India Coni'ress Couimitbce was bedd in (dalcuttc in Ai)ril I'dod and secondly, 
that the amc/Hled constitnfion of tlie B. P 0. 0. iiitrodnced in 1939, provided 
for the first time that a portion of tlu? four-anna membership fee should p^o to 
the B. P. C. (J. fill' Is. The ju'evious meeting; of the A. I. C. C. held in (dalcntta 
in October J9;h, was organised by Mr. Kiran Hankar hoy’s p:roui>, then in charp:e 
of the B. r. C. 0. secretariat, and it left a very small surplus in the hands of 
11, V. C. (T idast year’s meeting- of the A. T. C. (h was arraiip-ed by Maulavi 
Asrafuddin Alimcd Chowdhury and his staff' and it left a surplus of several 
thousands of rupees iu the hands of the B. P. C. C, This was an eyesore to the 
Klmdi-Ivoy eroup in the B. P. 0. 0.” 

]‘an(Ut Jawdiarlal Nehru wrote in the National Herald : “Soviet Russia, their 
symbol of hope, has deseended from the pedestal on which her ardent cham- 
]nons had ]d iced her and lias bartered away moral presti;i;e and the friendship 
of so many of her frie'ids for a .seeniinp;- political advanlap.e”. 

In the Bcnual Le^iislative CrniiKdl, the Beiijral Moneylenders’ Bill and the 
Benp;al Ap;ricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill were jiassed, and the Council 
was prorop:ue<l. 

20th. iMahntma Gandlii in a leadinj^ article in the Harijan, entitled ‘‘The Dis- 
sentients”, said, “I am not spoiling: for a fi.u’hU I am tryinu; to avoid it. What- 
ever may be true of the members of the Working: Committee, 1 wholly endorse 
Mr. Hubhas Chandi’a Bose's cluirp:c that 1 am cap!:er to have a compromise with 
Britain if it can be had with lionour. Indeed, v3atyap;raha demands it. There- 
fore, I am in no hurry. And yet, if the time came and if I had no followers, 
1 should be able to put up a single-banded fie;ht. 

“But I have not lost faith in Britain. 1 like the latest pronounoement of 
Lord Linlitipu'ow. I believe in his sincerity. There are undoubted sna|js in that 
Sfieech, many i’s have to lie dotted and many t’s have to be crossed. But it 
seems to contain the p;erms of a settlement honourable to both nations. 

“d'hose, thereafter, wdio w^ork with me have to appreciate this side of me. 
Perhaps, from the stand-[)oint of the dissentients, this comiiromising nature of 
mine is a disqualification. If it is, the country should know it,” 

The Congress Working Committee decided that with a view to ending the 
the political deadlock in India, Mahatma Gandhi “shoidd seek from the Viceroy 
clarification of certain points” in His Excellency’s speech at the Orient Club, 
Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the Moslem League was expected to be in 
Delhi about the same time as Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad issued a statement from Wardlia regarding the observance 
of “Independence Day” : “The Congress Working Committee at its last meeting 
passed a resolution calling upon the country to observe Independence Day with 
enthusiasm and due solemnity. It prescribed the pledge to be taken on Inde- 
pendence Day.” 

Slst. The Congress Working Committee concluded its three-day session at Wardha 
after hearing Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Batyaranjan Bakshi, who had 
been deputed by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to prese^xt its view 
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on the Bengal Congress dispute and to press for the withdrawal of the ad hoc 
committee ap})ointed to conauot Congress elections. 

Mr. N. C. Ohatterjcc, of the Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a meeting at Dumka, 
said : ‘ We want to co-0})erate with England, in this her hour of crisis, but on 
terms of honourable co-oporation. The jironiise of the grant of Dominion Status 
as embodied in the Statute of Westminster in the shortest })ossible time makes 

honourable cooperation possible “Dominion Status as embodied in the 

Statute of Westminster is practically independence. It makes India an 
autonomous State, not subordinate to England or another part of the British 
Emi)irc in either domestic or foreign politics, and it makes India a free member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Pandit Jawhurlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Nagpur, said that there 
appeared to be no chance of a settlement of the impassee though the Viceroy's 
recent speech at Boml)ay was ‘ sweet”. The time had come, he said, when none 
dare s})eak against ‘\S\varaj”, even though he did not like it. Impediments were, 
however, being put in its way in the name of religion and the minorities. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Flarijan, stated : “Indc]>eiiden(‘e Day 
is an annual feature in the Congress programme and is unconnected with civil 
resistance, lienee the forthcoming celebrations must not bo mistaken for a 
deedaration of civil resistance”. He also said : “1 am making a desperate eltbrt 
to avoi<l a struggle. I believe in the sinceriiy of Lord Linlithgow”. 

Sir Ramaswami Miidaliar, Commerce IMembcr, Government of India, opening 
a conference of re]>rosentativcs of the Central and Ih'ovincial Governments and 
Indian States, at New J>elbi, to discuss questions relating to labour, stressed the 
need for co-ordination of labour conditions between ditlcrent i^arts of the co\intry. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 8j. Sarat Chandra Bose left Wardha for 
Calcutta. Before his ileparture, Bose had detailed discussions with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Rajeudra Prasad on the ]>oliLical situation in the country and 
also the Bengal question. During his discussions with the Congress Working 
Committee, Sj. Bose in stating llie case of the Bengal Congress Committee 
answered certain points raised in the resolution of the \Vo’’king Committee on 
December l2 l. 

Dr. Naliiii Ranjan v^arkar issued a statement from Calcutta on his return 
from Wardha, ])ointing out that he failed to appreci:ite the oposition to the 
spinning clause in tlie Congress independence pledge. 

Bardar Ballabhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the C. P. and Berar 
Congress Assembly Party at Wardha, said that new forces of op}K>sition had 
recently come to the surface. Although these were seemingly communal they 
were not at all due to any cultural or communal differences. There was a desire 
to bargain for a share in the ]>ower that was yet to come. 

At tJic annual general meeting of the Mahabo<llii Hociety of India, in Calcutta, 
presided over by Bir M. N. Mnkherjee, a resolution requesting the Governor of 
Bihar to baud over the management of the Bodhgaya temple to Budhisls was 
adopted. 

23r(l. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the Press issued at Rajkot, said : “I 
find that even Congressmen are realizing that the Independence Day pledge, as 
amended or with the addendum, is a camouflage.’' 

Bj. Barat Chandra Bose returned to Calcutta from Wardha. In his represen- 
tation, he narrated a long series of facts to controvert the reasons given by the 
Congress Working Committee for appointing an ad hoc committee to conduct 
Congress elections in Bengal. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a Press statement issued at Lucknow, said, “I 
received during the last few days numerous enquiries from members and 
sympathisers of the Forward Bloc as to what they should do on January 26. I 
have already announced that there is no objection to holding separate meetings 
and demonstrations on Independence Day. But whether they should actually be 
held separately or not is left entirely to the discretion of the members in each 
locality. In no case should there be any opposition raised or any discordant 
note struck by the members of the Forward Bloc in meetings organized by the 
official CSongress Committees where the Gandhian pledge will he taken.” 

A conference of the Hindus of Sind, including representatives of a number of 
Hindu Panchayats in villages and towns throughout the Province was convened 
at Karachi by Mr. Nichal Das Vizirani, Minister, to consider the position of the 
minority community and to desire measures to safeguard their interests. 
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24lh. The Siiul Government decided to set up a Court rf Inquiry to investigate 
tdie riots ij) the proxince particularly in resi)ect of the causes of riots, measures 
taken l)y (dvil ollicers irriuding tlie police to preserve i)cace immediately before 
the riots. 

A pi'opnsjil wns made tc the Calcutta Corjmration, to make a capital grant of 
IvR hKVv. )() out O' miiiiiriixal fu?>(ls for the constrindion of “a library hall and 
rooms and a gymnasLuiu” of the Mahajati Badan (the House of the Nation). 

Bir A. Kamnswami Aludaliar, tdommerce Alemoc.r to tlic Government of India, 
oiioiiing the ldic(‘ Control Conference at New Hcliii. rcfcired to the economic 
and other diiliciiltics attended npf>n the f.jn tojlling of ])riceb of ludmaiy commo- 
dities, {fjid the uangers involved in un-'-.j-ordinated cfT'rts in the ditferent parts of 
the eouiitJ'y. 

A eo»)<'«eie result o^ llio two-day sessio’’ of the Lalxour Conferenen was the 
gemual api'<'''in“nt that the C'eiUral Gove ament should draft legislation on four 
impo tani, suideeis in the light of rbc discussion on them and send the draft to 
the i>ioviiieial (io\ (’• n menis. 

25 th. Bj. fr.ihhaB Chmid'a hose issued a statement obfierving : “In connexion 
with the Indopci. deuce Day eelchrations, I have one thing to add to my previous 
B.atement. In reiU'raiing tlu^ I'./Illt pledy.e in meetings convened by the Forward 
illoc, tlie last Bicitcnco should I>e deleted. Even without this sentence the pledge 
will be a Helf-(.*on tamed and inspiring one.” 

Air, Ih Iluikar, Vi^.e-piesidcnt, and tliree other members of the C. V. 
rrovineial Forward IMoc, in a statement issued by them said ; '‘The statement 
of Ivajeiidra Ihar ul rjga.ding the indei^endenec I'ledgo is a distinct climb down 
with a (lehiiite coneession to those who have serious ohjcction to the portion 
relating^ to spinning and a construetix c programme” 

Mr. Al. A, Jiniiab replying to the w'cleome intended to him by tlie President, 
Jiinayadli damiat, said : ‘'Some Hindu leaders (Congress) are intoxicated and are 
out to cnisii the Aloslems, but tlie latter are now alert and the Aloslem League 
should be capiipi^ed with a Ihess to light those who arc in oiq»osition, aa also 
with the lUH-essary nnams for the purpose.” 

Mr. 0. hajagopalachari, addia^ssing the students of the Madras Christian 
College at Thaml)arak, said, “\Vc should not allow posterity to say that a great 
ot)porl unity was si'oileii hy internal ditrerem^cs. 

Ill Bind, a serious eiisis was threatened following a meeting of the Hindu 
inucpoiKlent members oi tlie Assembly on the eve of tlie Imdget session of the 
Assembly. The party by a majority decided to withdraw its support to the 
Alla Ihiksh IvUnistry and go into opposition. 

Fifty shoj's were, ransacked and live villagers were killed when frontier 
tribesmen raided a village near Jhinnu. 

26 th. “Indepomhuiee Day” xvas observed in Calcutta. The relelira' ions w’cnt off 
lieacefully. Tlie moniing was devoted to tho hoisting of Congress flags and 
processions, wdiile mt'cliiigs were held in the evening when the Independenco 
Pledge was read. 'Ihe “Day” was observed in many other stations, when a 
similar procedure was adopted. 

])r. Nielialdas Vi/jraui and Dewan Dinlmal Daulatram, the two Alinisters in 
ihe Bind Cabiiuh tendi’ri'd tiieir resignation. 

Mr. M. B. Anev, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party had an interview 
witli Mahatinii \hmdhi at Wardha. lie discussed the })olitieal situation with 
Bi)e('ial retereuee to the communal problem. He stressed the need of solving the 
problem by giving ])ropcr safeguards to iniuoiities without any distinction in 
all provinces. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi in the (*ourse of an article in the Harijan, wrote on 
“Ahimsa and Praeth'e”. ‘‘1 hold that the coming into power of tho proletariat 
through violence is bound to fail in the end ; wiiat is gained by violence must 
be lost before superior violence”. 

In the All-India Women’s Conference Association at Allahabad, Begum 
Shareefah llamid Ali, in her Presidential address, made several interesting 
observations. Bhc said, “Wc have Buffored from many Hitlers in the home in 
each generation. T^et ns ]>ray devoutly that Hitlerism in every shape or form 
may be banished from the world.” 

The Excess I’rofits Tax Bill, sought to impose a tax of 50 p. c. of the excess 
of the lu’ofits made in any accounting period after April 1, 1939 over “Standard 
Profits.” 
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28th. The KnsliitSir Durbar Rg:rec(i to a tem]iorary chanjre in the trade treaty of 
1870, sij^ned hetsveen the Hritish Governmi'nt and the Maharaja of Kaehmir, with 
a view to stirnnl itinji,- India’B trade with Central Asia. 

Mr. M. A. ,liimah made a statement reuiardinu’ the British Government’s atti- 
tude : “We are informeil that London ‘scouts’ our just demands to a])point an 
impartial judieial tribunal, namely a Koval Commission, to inquire into our 
charjzes, of a veiy serious eharaeter, about, the tyranny and oppression practised 
over Moslems in Conu:ress-^overned ]uovinees.” 

The Government of India proposed to a]>point two Price Advisory otrieors, one 
to be stationed in Bombay and the other at Calcutta, mainly to follow the 
activities of the speiudative markets in jute ami in cotton and to keep the 
Government of lndi*a informed of the tendencies in those markets. 

Maliatma Gandhi wrote in the Jhtnjo// : “My beliid is nnshakmi that without 
communal unity Swaraj cannot be attained t.hroui;h non-violence. But unity 
cannot be reached without justice between communities. Moslems or any other 
friendship cannot be boipL;ht with bribery.” 

29th. Donations amountin'^ to Rs. lOit wore announced wlien a fund called the 
“Last India Kund for British war services”, was oi>ened at a meeting, at the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

In tlie Pnnjal) Assembly, Mir ^laqliool iMabmnd, Pai liamentary Secretary to 
the I’rcmicr, announce*! the Punjal) Govmiimcni’s deci.'^ion to take action against 
all communal volunteer oryaiii/ations in the province. 

Dr. Kajondra Prasad in a press stati'iiuMit on tlu^ Bengal Congress affairs, 
said : “ddie Woiking ('ornmittee are unable to alter tlu'ir pre\'iou8 dei ision. 
The ad hoc committee will eundnet elections. 1 1, is hoped all Congress Com- 
mittees ineludiiig the Piovim-ial Congiess Cmnniittce ami its executive council 
wdll i‘ 0 -op(‘iate with the "ad hoe” committee anti th is ensure fair and impartial 
elections which is tlu’ intent ion behind the ii’solution of the Working Committee”. 

8ir Gulam Hussain H idayat idlah, Minister-in-Chargo of Jaiw and Order, 
Sind, informed the Assembly tiiai the kiovernment of Sind had ineurnal an 
ex]>emlitnre of Ps. . 7 . 1 , noy for A. R. P. schemes and Rs. for providing 

arms luid ehwiiing to the S]'CvUal ]>olie(‘. 

With a vii'w to guitliiig the members of the Hindu Independent I'arty in the 
Bind Assembly a federatiun of the llimlu ‘"panchyats” in the province was formed. 

30th. His Exeelleiiey the Governor of Bengal at tlie annual dinner of the Calcutta 
Trades Association, said : “'I'he idtimat*i implieaiious of the war are just as 
serious for lliose in India as tiuy are to thosi' wlio live (dosir to tlie aetiird 
sense of conflict, dlie ideals w’c stand or full by are ideals, the value of which 
India as a whole iimlcrstands — ideals in which Bengal ha.sslioun in no uncertain 
way that she believes”. 

Dr. Rajondra I’rasad, in reply to Sj. Baial Chandra Bosch’s telegram ])rotesting 
against the Wo: king Committee’s decision and reqiie.sting the C’oiigress Presi- 
dent to hold a refeieiidum of Bengal Congia-ssmen on t.lic issue, stati'd that the 
Congress eonstitntion did not piovi<m for an appeal against tlie Woiking Com- 
mittee to a referendum, hut suggested that Bj. Bose might, if he liked, appeal 
to the All -India Congress Committee. 

31st. Dr. Rajendra Prasiul, the ('ongress rresident, took excejdion to Bj. Barat 
Chandra Bose’s remark in a telegram that tlie AIL India Congress Committee 
had a “packed majority to sup]tort your (the Congress Piesidimt’s) decision irres- 
pective of merit” Dr Prasad declared tliat the riunark was wholly unjust itied 
and “unworthy and ('xtreincly insulting” to the Congress organisation in other 
provinces. Dr. i’rasad maintained that the Working Committee was competent 
within the Congress eonstitiUion to appoint an ad hoc committee to conduct 
the elections in Bengal. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Pro\ineial Congress Committee at a 
meeting in Calcutta, passed resolutions protesting against the appointment of 
the “ad ho**” commitice and calling upon the subordinaie Congress organizations 
in the province not to co-operate with the above committee. 

Dr. B. B. Mooiije addressed a large gathering at Bombay. In his speech he 
pointed out tliat the Hindu Maliusaldia was not antagonistic to the Congress. 
In fact the first hcssion of the Mahasabha w'as held in the Congress Tandal at 
Gaya in 1022. He appealed to Mahatma Gandhi to lift the ban im[jOBed on 
members of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
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Sj. SubliaB Cliandra Borg made an attaf-k on the policy of the Oon^^ress High 
Comaiid at a meofiiig in Oalcutla. He traced the hisloiy of the diflertMiceB be- 
tween the ‘Working Cominiitee and the Hen^oil rrovincial CongicRR Committee 
beginning from the Tri))uii Congress, and Raid that the api'ointment of an ad hoc 
committee over tin; head of the B. P. C. C. was nothing but an attempt on the 
part of the Working Committee ia 8ui)press the Leftists of Bengal. 


February 1940 

The principal ineiuenfc of Ibo month was tho meeting of Ilis Excellency 
the Viceroy and Mahatma. Gandhi, — -vir. M. A. Jinnah of tne Moslem 
League was also invited ro ]>lc'.ce the Mo-^lera point of ' icw — to remove the 
political deadlock in tlio coimiry. Though tlio interview practically did 
nothing in thc^ direction of improving matters, Mahatma Gandhi was 
optimistic enough t(j deedare tliat lic saw the germs of settlement in the 
Viceregal pronouncement in Bombay. 

The next item of interest was tho appeal of Lord Zetland, in an inter- 
view to a ro])rcscni,ative of the ShikUkj 2^i/ncs, to i.he leaders of the Indian 
Congrnss to “eS( <.po iroui the tyranny of phrases. ^die Secretary of State 
for India said that oxpsricnce of the working of tho constitution in the Act 
of 1935 had made it dear that the problem of tlie minorities must bo taken 
in hand by Indians theniselvc's. Long range l)ombardintmt by It ailing per- 
sonalities from platform and Press is little likdy to lead anywhere. What 
is wanted is escape from tho tyranny of plirases and a descent from idealism, 
from the abstract to tho concrete.” 

lie continued : “I lioliovo that only by means of discussion among those 
wlio can speak, with authority for their followers, informal and in eonlidence 
ill the first, instance, is helpful api)rociation of their respective standpoints 
and dillicultics inluu’ent in them to ho hoi.)ed lor. If siidi a discussion is to 
bo faitfiful tliero must bo on all sides a genuine will to succeed and a real 
spirit of corni)romis 0 . Tho British Government cannot compel these things ; 
they can only plead for them as I most earnestly do.” 

Both Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Pajendra Prasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent expressed keen disappointment at tho utterenco of Lord Zetland. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah released for pulilieation his correspondeiKio with His 
Excellency tho Viceroy, in which tho latter made it clear that his Govern- 
ment realized the importance of tlie contentment of tho Moslem Community 
in achieving constitutional progress. 

Mr. Eazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, called a conhu'enco of 15 Hinvius 
and 15 Moslems to attempt to settle tho communal problem in tlie Province. 

Huq further stated that tho best solution for India’s prolilems would 
be the forming of coalition cabinets in the Provinces for the duration of the 
war. Sir Sikandar Hyat also expressed liis willingness to give the plan a 
trial in his Province if it would facilitate an All-India settlement. 

In the Congress Presidential election, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad defeat- 
ed his opponent Mr. M. N. Roy by a large majority — Bengal delegates took 
no part in the voting. 

Military operations were launched in the “settled areas” between the 
Bannu Kohat road and tribal territory and in Ahmad zai Salient. The Eaquir 
of Ipi was supposed to be ill and his followers were leaderless. 

The dispute between tho Congress Working Committee and the Bengal 
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Congress Committee continued. The B. P. C. C. disaffiliated tlire© District 
Committees for co-operating with tlio “Ad Hoc” Election Connnittoe 
appointed by the High Command. Following this ac^tion, tlio Working 
Committee at Patna decided to suspend the B. P. C. C. for “acts of de- 
fiance.” The latter was also asked to show cause why it should not bo 
disaffiliated. The Ad Hoc Committee was temporarily appointed to act 
instead of the B. P. C. C. 

Ist. A Baroda State proclamation announced the inangnration of the now Consti- 
tution emliodicd in the Ciovernnicnt of l»aroda Act. -I he conHlitntion stressed 
the fundamental identity of int(‘rests between His TTlalmoss the Maharaja and 
his people, llis Highness earnestly hoped that the greatly iiuaeased opportuni- 
ties for service which the new constitution conferred on tin' p('oplc would be 
utilised with a due sense of res])onsil)ilily and in a spiiil of inntiial und(‘rstand- 
ing and goodwill so as to enable it to hel[> to ndvaii(*e llie mateiial and moral 
progress of his peo]>le. — The constitution tu*ovided for a Lc’gishil ive (\)un(‘il 
(l)hara Sabbat, consisting of 60 members, of whom hv were io lx* elected and 
‘23 nominated. Nine of the nominated memliers would l)e oliicials. 'Jdn'rc would 
be no distinction between urban and rural conslii uencies except in the case of 
Baroda City. The Hewan wouM be the ex-oflicio President of the Hoiuicil. 

]\Ir. A. K. Fa/.lul Huq, Pn'mier of Bengal, and IMi-, P>. C. (’hat tei j<*e, Vice- 
President of the Bengal Hindu IMahasabha issuc’d a joint slatcim'iit urging tlie 
immediate necessity of a round table conference of reiuescntatives of the Hindii 
and Moslem Communities of Bengal. 

In a joint statement issued by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookcrjre, Mr. S. N. 
Banerjee, Mr. X. K. Basu, Mr. N. C. Chattcriee and Mr. S;\uat Kumar Roy 
Chowdhury, Hindu loaders of Bengal describe<i the communal Award as “the 
real cancer eating into the vitals of the I'ubru* life (d’ Beiig.ar’, and it sliouhl 
first be tackled by the ])roposcd conference of rct>rcsciitatives of Jlindus and 
Moslems. 

Dr B. S. Moonje. addressing a public meedng ni Jamshedpur, said: “ft is 
the duty of every Hindu to-day to join the Maha'^ahlia and forget tlu; teachings 
of Mahatma Gandhi, who, as Di(‘tator of (k)ngress, has ituptuK'd them under tlic 
name of nationalism for the last 2li years.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, ii> his letter to Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose referiad to the “defian -c” hy tlx* Bengal (’ougress Committee of 
the All-India Working Committee. He said : ‘By saying that in the A. T. C. 
C. there is a packed majority, you have made H e ii.milt moia; ]ointed. The 
assertion is wdiolly unjustified and utiworiliy. 1 (.uniot imagine a gri'aier insult 
to the members concerned and to ttie eie-toraP* \\hi<*ii it'Uiiiied tluau.” 

The Piinjal.) Assembly rejected by 42 h) 1.2 an adjournment motion 

moved by l>r. Satyapal ((Vngiess) relating to a iningcisii ike by political ]»ri- 
Boners in the Fcrozeitorc district jail. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy ]'tre>ided over a cimfr-ii nee at the Vicei'oy's Htmsc 
at New Delhi when a general review was made of tin* Frontier situaiion. 'The 
Commander-in-(dii(*f, several ofrc-(*rs of Ai niy IT'adiji'ai t(u s, tin' Idiiaic'e .Mem- 
ber (Hir Jeremy Baisman) ami the Governor of the North Western Frontier 
iTovincos (Sir George Cuiininglmin) were lua'sent, 

Mr. ]\L A. Jinnah, in an interview at New Dcllii, oliservcd tliaf Hie first j ud 
fundamental point on which Hie Moslem licaLue insisted was that the Govern- 
' ment of India Act should go “lo.‘k, sto. k and b.irrcl” and the whole constitution- 
al ]jroblem consiilered afrcsli. 

At a meeting of members of the Foreign (A>mmill{‘c <^if the All-India Alosh'in 
I.eagiie, certain “fundamental principles” on which in the oitinion of Aloshmis, 
the future Indian constitution should he based were dehiied. ^Iv Abdulla 
Haroon presided at the meeting. 

8rd. In an article in the Tlorijan, Mahatma Gandld justified the clause in the 
Congress independence ])ledge relating to British rule in Imlia. He referred to 
the objection raised by Mr. F. E. James against the clause in the Congress 
indeyiendenee pledge relating to British rule in India, dim clause stated that 
“the British Government in India has not only depiived the Indian ]ieople of 
their freedom but has based itself upon Hie exploitation of the masses and has 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 8])iritually”. 
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Sj. Sarat Chandra replying to the Congress President’s letter, reiterated 

his statement that the All-India Congress Committee had a packed majority and 
referred to tlie })revalence of “violence and corruption within the Congress”. 

Referring to the objections raised by Dr. Prasad, to the taking of referendum, 
Sj Bose said : “The technical objection iileaded by you is not enough to turn 
down a suggestion to appeal to the basic sanction of democracy. You take your 
stand on a narrow legalistic obj^'Ction”. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, a member of the Working Committee, opening the 
Tamilnad Political Conference, referred to the Viccu>y’s offer of Dominion 
Status. Mr. Desai ])ointed out how in the Union of South Africa it was de- 
monstrated that it could assert itself as evidenced by Ccncral Hertzog’s resolution 
in the Un ited Parliament. They in India were concerned more about the subs- 
tance of inde]>endence. “Let uf take them (Britain) at their word, t*nd ask them 
to |)rove it in deeds.” 

Mahatma Candhi, in Pic Tl irijan, answered certain lections raised against 
his hijarat advice to Hindus in Sind. He said : “My aavice to migrate is for 
all who feel o])presROil and cannot live without loss of self-respect in a particular 
place. If the Moslems, where they are in a minority, were really oppressed and 
sought my advice, 1 should give tlicm the same advice that I have given to the 
Sind Hindus. But as a ueneral ^ule they arc capable oi holding their own even 
when they arc in a minority. 

4th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing the Commemoration Day celebration of the 
Ravenshaw College, C itack, observed : “One word has obsc^ssed us for the last 
”5 years, and io is “naiionalism”. The definition of intionalism is too narrow. 
Wc have to be some thing better tJian ]>atrio(8. We must take the map of the 
world into consiih'ratiou for every gesture of service to India.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem l.eague met at New Delhi 
and adjourned after passing several resolutions. (;)ne of the resolutions was ; 
‘‘The Working Committee deplores tlie firing i)y the ])olice on Mohammedans 
at Burhanpur (Central Provinces) on January lo and urges His Excellency the 
CovciMior of the Central Provinecs to appoint an impartial tribunal to inquire 
into the incidents and iakti such steps as may be necessary for the conduct of 
an im])artial and fair biqniry.” 

Mr. Ea/hil Hiiq di!clared in New Dcliii : “In the best interests of the 
country, the pn'sciit deadlock must be solved. The solution to my mind 
would be the setting up of coalition governments in the ])rovinces during the 
interim period of the war. I am projfared to take Congressmen into my Cabinet.” 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, ITemier of the Punjab, had an interview with 
Mahatma Candhi at New Delhi. 

In the Punjab Assembly, re])lying to a question in connexion with the ratio of 
communal reiu-escntalion in Covernment services, Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, 
Revenue IMiiiistcr said that the following projujitions were fixed for future 
recruitment ; Moslems 50 p.c. Hindus 30 p. c. and Sikhs 30 p.c. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi went to the Vieeroy’s House at New Delhi. He remained 
with His Excellency for about 3.^ honrs. Subsequently an official communique 
was issued, stating, “Jn response to an invitation from His Excellency, Mr. 
Gandhi came to see the Viceroy. A i)rolonged and very friendly discussion took 
place in which the whole })osilion was exhaustively examined. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, ])resi(ling at the annual meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta, ohscrv(Ml : “A true scholar is not 
bound by considerations of national or racial advantage. He seeks to add to 
the sum total of human knowlcilge and cultural advance.~3'he scholar has time 
to meditate u]>oii tlie past, to consider its signifi(‘ance as affecting the future, 
and to him knowledge of the past makes the present jealousies and hatreds of 
mankind seem futile.” 

His Excellency tlie Governor of the ITnitcd rrovinces, dealing with the politi- 
cal sitnation in India, in the course of a 8])ccch at Lucknow, declared : “It was 
a great di8a]q)ointmcnt to me to find on my return to India after a short holi- 
day the extent to which the situation had deteriorated.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, the Mahasabha leader, in a stjitement from Jamshedpur, 
while welcoming the conference of Hindu and Moslem leaders of Bengal, pro- 
posed by the Bengal Premier, said, the idea could not come within the purview 
of practical politics unless : (1) Mr. Gandhi revised his attitude with regard to 
Moslems and cancelled his statement of his loyal acceptance of the Communal 
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Award. (2) The Con<i;reB9 and the Moslem Leap:ue denoiineed the Communal 
Award. (3) Both the Congress and the Moslem r>caj 2 :ne made up their mind 
to ])revent “any intervention of the British Government in this domestic quarrel.’^ 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. M. A. Jiniiah. 
ITesident of the All-India Moslem League, at New Delhi. A communique issued 
after the meeting stated : “In response to an invitation from His Excellency, 
Mr. Jinnah today came to see the Viceroy. The conversation, which lasted for 
over an hour, ranged over the whole position. Mr. Jinnah urged on liis 
Excellency the great imi'ortance attai-hed by the IMoslem and other minorities to 
the safeguarding of their position in any settlement or dismissions that might 
take place. His Excellency assured Mr. Jinnah that His Majesty’s Government 
were fully alive to the necessity for safeguarding tlie legitimate interests of the 
minorities, and that he need be under no apprehension that the importance of 
those subjects would be lost sight of.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement regarding his conversations with the Viceroy 
said, “3'he vital dilTerence between the Congress demand and the Viceroy’s otler 
consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s oiler eonlemplates final determination of 
India’s destiny by the British Government whereas the Congress contemjdatos 
just the contrary.— 1 he Congress ]K>sition is that the test of real freedom consists 
in the ]teople of India determining their own destiny without outside 
inteif('ren(*e.” 

In the Central Assembly, the Finaiu'C Member introduced a Bill to amend the 

Reserve Bank Act. tSir Zafrulla Kluin. introduced aiiothm* Bill to replace tlie 

ordinance to provide for the compulsory registration of European British subjects 
of military age in India which would ex]>ii(‘ at the end of February. 

bir Akhar Hydaii, J’rcsideiit Ni/.am’s ICxecufive Oonmdl achlrcssing the State 
Legislative Council, at Hydc'rahad, saitl : “Our alliance with the Britisn 
Government has stood us L'til* yi'ars and the lies which hied us to the C rown 
arc unbreakable. Hyderabad and tlie Slates have always insisted that our 

relations are with the Crown in the United Kingdom and this fact has now been 

recognized, the liigh oflice of the Crown Representative being symbolic, of it. 
Any constitution for India, if it involved even in ]>art a transtcreucc of those 
relations to any other authority, must necessarily require the assent of Jlis 
Exalted Higluicss in so far as Hyihaabad is concerned.’’ 

Achar^a J. B. Krij)a]ani, General Secretary, All-India Congress Committee 
issued a statement warning the Congress nniis in Bengal of the eonscqueiiees if 
tliey faih'd to abide by the decision of the All-India Coiggress Oommittce with 
regard to elections in the province. 

In the ('entral Assemidy, Sir Jeremy Raisrnnn, Finance Member, introduced 
tlie Excess Riotits Bill and cfun mended generally the social jus'icc' of making 
available to the community generally a ]’ait at least of the windfall that war 
brought to tlie few. Mr. Alex. Aikinan, llio leader of Die Fnropenn Ciroiq) made 
a critical analysis of the Bill. 

7th. Sir C. r. Rnmaswamy Iyer, Dewan of Tcavaru ore, interviewed regarding tlie 
eornnmiiiqne issu(*d relating to the ii!(er\ic‘ws belwc'cn His Excclhaicy tJie 
Vi(‘eic)y and Messis Gandhi and Jinnah, said : ’‘As for inde] eii(i(‘nce of any 
kind, it is, in my humble view, S(j far beyond tlie range of practical l oliiics 
that it cannot be serioiisiy debated in view esi'ccially of what is taking j laec all 
over Enroye and Asia.” 

3 he Central As.'-eiiiidy agreed to eirculation of Mr. Falcliand Navalrai’s Bill to 
amend the Indian 1 enal Code so as to raise; the age limit of a j-eison, woman or 
man, in eonnexioii with the olieju'es of kidnapping and abduetion, to 18 years, 
instead of tlu' existing age limit ol IG yeais in the ease of a girl and 14 years 
in the ease of a male ehild, 

8th. His Highness the Aga Khan, interviewed in Bomliay, supyiorted Paidar 
Ballavbhai Ratel’s suggestion to leave the outstanding political yuoblem of the 
day to be settled liy a conference of memhers of legislatures in India. He said, 
“It is on excellent suggestion. 'Ibis is the most practical sley) towards a final 
Hettlemcnt of all the y-rohlcniH before us— the communal yiroblem, tlie relations 
between British India and Indian States and, finally with the British 

Government.” 

The Central Assembly passed without a division vSir Reza All’s resolution 
recommending that early Btei s be taken to strengthen the air defence of India 
by providing suitable air training for Indian youths and establishing an auxiliary 
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Indian Air Force, com men 8 urate with the size, populations and requirements of 
the country, to bo manned i>y Indians. 

Dr. Shya.na Prasad iMookorjee and Mr. B. C Chattcrjee, two leading' members 
of the Bengal Hindu Maliasablia, issued jointly a stateinent criticizing;’ the speech 
made by the Homo .Minister, Khawaja Bir Nazirnuddin, in the Benjzal Le;;isiative 
Council on January 12 on a motion for the aj)i)oiniment of a committee of 
of inquiry to investi^iate into the affairs of Noakliali. In the course of his 
speech the Home Minister declared that nothing was wroii^ with Noakliali and 
that the allea;ations made were without any foundation. 

Bir P. B. Bivaswami Iyer, the Liberal leader of Madras, in an interview 
stated : “I see no ju-ospect of a peaceful settlement of the vital questions at 
issue between the Hindus and Mahomedans without any outside interference.” 

9th. In the course of a discus: ion, in the Central Assembly, Sir Ouwasji Jelian<;'ir 
strongly criticized the Excess I^rofit.s Tax Bill and levelled a spirited attack — not 
(/ti the *]u’oposals to tax excess profits arisini; from the war — but on wliat he 
described as tlie blind, faithful adoption, word section and clause of the English 
Excess Profits d'ax Act of Id.'V.) without any reference to Indian conditions. 

.Mr. M. N. Hoy. in a Press statement issued in Calcutta, iu conne.xiou with 
his nomination as a candidate for the Con;iress Presidentship, said : “For me 
the contest is not ai^ainst any individual, hut between two sets of ideas and 
ideals.’’ 

10th. Mahatma Claudhi wrote in tlie llarijan, under the caption “The task before 
us’" : ‘“Phere n-n’d be no disappointment amoipe; Congiessmen, over tlie failnie 
of ne[;oiiations between H.E. the Viceroy and me. We met to explore the 
possibilities of a settlement. I had seen the f;erms of it in tlie Viceregal 
pronouncement in Bominiy.” 

The Working Oomniitteo of tlic Hindu IMahasablia at New Delhi, which 
discussed the politiccil siaiation, iiassed resolutions urging that tlie communal 
problem be refeii'ed to the League of Nations for settlement. Mr. V. D. 
Ba\’:ii'kur presided. 

Tile CoveriiiiK'iit of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called the Bengal Jute 
Ordinance of idJO, to regulate the growing of juU* in 10 10. 

Dr. ITijendra Prasad, in the course of his reply to Bj. vSarat Chandra Bose, 
stated ; If you are keen on having the v<*rdict. of the primary Congress 
membiu’s. you <'an certainly have it, and 1 would invito you to try a chance at 
tlie A.I.e.O. which will be elected on PVbruary lb by delegates who in their 
turn have been eleeled by tiio ]»iimary members, or at tlie o]'en session of the 
Congress if you can bring up the matter in a suitable constitutional manner.” 

11th. Mr. B. Bnnivasa Iyengar, a former rresident of the Congress, in a statement 
to the Press in Madras suggested that the leaders of the Congress and the 
Moslem League sliould meet to bring about a settlement of the communal and 
constitutional tu'obleans. 

Mr. Amritlal Ujha, President of the Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, 
addressing the seventh annual general meeting, said, “A survey of 1930 World 
Economy reveals that the world was not very liappy from the economic point of 
view in the year jiist ended. The political troubles of TJlS continued and in 
some cases iiitonsilicd, and the consummation was reached in Beptember last 
when the present war was precipitated.” 

I’andit Jawharhd Nehru inaugurating the All-Maharastra Congress Youth 
Conference in Bombay, appealed to the youths of the country to discard provin- 
cialism. Mr. N. V. Cadgil presided. 

“Bengal Congress Day” was observed in Calcutta : a statement issued by the 
Secretary, Beiigsd Provincial Congress Committee, explaining the committee’s 
]>resent attitude in regard to the Congress Working Committee, was supt^orted at 
a well attended public meeting held in Braddhanauda I’aik, Calcutta, Bj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Lord Zetland in an interview to the Srmday Tiruett, made an appeal to leaders 
of the Indian Congress to “escape from the tyranny of phrases.” 

12th. The Central Assembly, by 65 votes to 7, referred the Excess Profits Tax Bill 
to a Select Committee. 

Dr. Tlajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement on Lord Zetland’s 
appeal to Congress leaders which he made in his interview to the Sunday Times, 
said : “If we suffer from a tyranny of phrase the British Government with all 
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its vast experience of Government of men should not snfTer from it and should 
be able to boldly accept the Indian demand.’’ He continued, “British statesmen 
will do well to shed their patronizing tone and be pre])ared to deal with Indians 
on terms of equality.” 

Dr. llaiendia I’rasad, in re)dy to Mr. IM. N. Roy’s request h)r ])osli)onement of 
the ]>residenlijd election in order to enable the Bcne,al del(;;j,ate8 to participate in 
it, stated that it was inij^ossihle to comply with the request as arrangements for 
the presidential election iiad already been made in the other i)rovincea. 

Mr. ,iai I’rakash Nauiin, General S(‘cretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party 
expressed liia view on tlie Coipc'ress l‘resi(lcn(ial election : “lo vote a.scainst 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad would be to repudiate tlie leadcrsliip of Mr. (buidlii 
in the present crisis. W'e must, therefore, vote for I\Iaulana Abul Kalam Azad.” 

8ir G. S. Bajpai, Education Secretary, informed Sir /iaiiddin Ahmed tliat the 
State of their linances |>ermiMine: ami subject to the vote of the L(ti;islative 
Assembly, the Government of Iinlia lU'oposcd to make a p;rant not exceeding Rs. 
51 lakhs during the next o years to the Delhi University. 

13th. The Pn'sident of the Central Assembly, admitted resolutions recommending 
the preparation for a constitution for India on the basis of full Dominion Status 
of the Westminster Statute variety. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an article written for ''Time aud Tide''\ elaborated Ids 
thesis that Western Democracy was totally unsuited to India, and that its 
imposition on India was the disease in the body ]>olitic. He deunanded that a 
constitution must be evolved that re.*oguiz(*d the existence of two uaiioiis in 
India both of wliom must share tlie governance of tiu'ir eommon motlieiland. 

'J'he Select Committee on the Excess ProtiLS Tax Bill started work and it was 
expected that several of its members would clianii>ion Mr. Jinuah’s claim that 
the ])roposcd Us. minimum should ))e raised. 

The Sind Ministry sutrered a dtd'eat in the Assembly, wlion a Congress amend- 
ment on the Agriculturists Marketing Bill was carried against the Government 
by 26 votes to 16. 

"bj. Sarat Cluindra Bose in reply to the Congress Prcsich'nt's letter, state^l what 
he charact<‘rizcd as the real reason of the conflict betwetui the All-India 

Working Committee and the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. He said: 
“I do not see how you can dis]uite the rehoancy of my leferenco t ) Bihar 

Congress alFairs and, more ]'-aiti(*ul!irly to your own viohun-e Enquiry 

Committee. U'he report of that tlommiitec showed that in P.i.'w, (’ou^iesH 

elections in Bihar were cuinliKUed in a manner iliat left no doubt about, the 

prevalence of widespread corruption, violence ainl unfairness in the Congress 

organization in Bihar, in spile of which there was no su^jgestion of intervention 
by the Working Committee”. 

14th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to tiie I’ress on the interview given by 
liOrd Zetland to the Sunday Times (Uondmi) : ‘T have been taught to believe 
that Dominion Status of the Wostmijister Siatntc variety is akin to indepen- 
dem^e and includes tlie right to secede. Therefore, T had thouglit tliere would 
be no difliculty about Britain allowing India to determine her own status. But 
Lord Zetland makes it clear that Britain, not India, has to determine it. In 
other words, the British hold on India must remain.” 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, former Einance JMinistcr of Bengal, addressing a 

public meeting at Cluindimr, referred to the ])roposed conference in C^ih-ntta 

convened by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Ilnq (Premier) to settle Hiudu-Moslem problems. 

Mr. 11. 0. Mookherjee, President, Indian Cliristian Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed : “We are not a edarnorons ]>aity, we 
do not raise a hue and cry ; but we are tlioroughly alert and alive to the situa- 
tion, and we arc studying the currents and (u-oss-cuiTents that arc going on in 
the country.” 

In connexion with the Ministerial crisis in Sind, the Governor sent for the 
leaders of the three Opjiosition PHrti(38 in the Assembly and discussed the 
question of the formation of an alternative Cabinet. 

The Bengal Government issued a comprehensive document refuting the 
allegation made by the All-lndia Hindu Mahasabha at its annual session in 
Calcutta ill December, that the Ministry’s policy was communal and reactionary. 

15th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad led by 1841 votes to 181 against Mr. M. N. Roy 
in the Congress presidential election for the Raragarh session. The result of 
voting in only one province— Siud—remained to be aeclared. 
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The Central Assembly passed with one amendment the Indian Arbitration 
Bill^ as reported upon by the Select Committee. 

Bj, Biibhas Chandra Bose, presided over a meeting in Calcutta, in which a 
resolution was passed condemning the alleged repressive policy of the Govern- 
menl of Bengal and asking them to end it immediately and to restore the 
status quo which existed before September 1039. 

At a meeting of the outgoing Working Committee of the Punjab Congress 
Committee — a resolution was passed inviting the A. I. C. C. to hold the next 
session of the Congress in the l^unjab. Dr. S. D. Kitchlew presided. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Premier of Sind, tendered the resignation of 
his Oahinet to the Governor. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discussed and eventually passed the third 
reading of the Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill. 

Bengal’s Budget Estimates for 1940* 41, presented in the A.r3cmbly by Mr. 
Suhrawardy, Finance Munster, revealed a deficit— Revenue receipts were placed 
at Rs. 13 crores 07 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 14 crores and 54 lakhs, or Rs. 
57 lakhs more than revenue. 

16th. The election of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as President of the Congress, 
was announced by Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General oecretary, All-India 
Congress Committee. He secured a majority^ of 1,671 votes.— The Maulana 
pollctl ],8')4 votes as against 183 secured by his rival Mr. M. N. Roy. 

In the Central Assembly, the Railway Budget revealed a surplus of over 
Rs. 8 crores, and coi'.tained i>roposals for increases in freight and fares. 

Mr. P. B. Macdonald, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, at the annual 
meetiu'^ of that body in Cahuitta, observed : “The war has mobilized the 
economic unity of the I’ritish Empire and leinforced all its material resources. 
India, in this world u])hcaval, stands in the favoured position of being a suppli- 
er of many important raw and finished articles so necessary for the conduct 
of the war,” 

In tlie Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose announced that 
lie and the members of his party would defy the Defence of India Act and the 
rules made under it unless the Government made them inoperative — the said 
announcement by the leader of the opposition party was made in the course 
of a debate on an adjournment motion to discuss the orders of extern men t passed 
on certain labour, iieasant and student workers under the Defence of India 
Rules.— The motion was deleated by 102 votes to 76. 

In the Central Assembly, Bir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, 
introduced a Bill designed to prevent the exposure of children to the risk of 
exploitation and employment in unhealthy and dangerous conditions. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “I do not repent having visited 
the Viceroy and having had a prolonged talk with him. I am quite convinced 
that we would put ourselves in the wrong if, in our impatience, we precipitate 
a battle or, which is the same thing, bang the door on negotiations.” 

Mahatma Gandiii in an article in the Harijan^ under the caption, “Is it war”, 
said : “The view that if what Lord Zetland has said represents the considered 
view of the British Government then there is no meeting ground between the 
nationalists and the imperialists and it means a declaration of war on the 
nationalists.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, on his way to Bantinikeian, Bolepur, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gandhi and liis two secretaries arrived at Howrah station. 

18lh. The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met in 
Bombay, ])aB8ed a resolution welcoming the Viceroy’s announcement regarding 
the intciitiou of the British Government to introduce in India Dominion Status 
of the Westminster variety at the conclusion of the war. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Lahore, stated : “The present 
state of suspense cannot continue longer, and I can say that after the Ramgarh 
session the Congress must take a step forward. That step will surely take the 
form of a new struggle.” 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy programme at Santiiiiketan. After attending 
several functions, he had a lengthy discussion with Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
on various questions. ^ . 

Dr. W. A. Jenkins, special officer. Secondary Education, Bengal, addressing 
the delegates of the Dacca Education Week, on “control of Education with 

6 
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special reference to Bengal”, surveyed the educational control in Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, America ana Englaiul and i)ointed out that in those 
countries education was controlled by the Government. 

The All-Bengal (lovernment School Teachers’ Conference concluded its 
deliberations in Calcutta ~a number of resolutions were passed : one resolution 
recommending the issue of a journal devoted to educational topics was also 
passed. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, interviewed in Madras regarding the Congress election, 
observed : “iVIaulami Abul Kalani Azail who takes the rudder today at the request 
of practically all Congressmen in India is perlia»)s the most learned Indian in 
Islamic Scriptures”. 

Mr. S. Satyamurli, Mayor of IMadras, speaking at the Maharaja’s College at 
Ernakulam, ob^^erved : ‘‘Democracy was the most suitable form of Goverjiment 
for India, and when tlie separate electorates were abolished, communal major- 
ities and communal minorities would become political groups.” 

19th. A bomb was thrown at a MohuiTum iwocession in Sukkur, resulting in one 
person being killed. vSeventeen persons were wounded. The report of the out- 
rage was oflicially confirmed. 

Details of tlio action of the Frontier Constabnlnry in tlie encounter at 
Darwazgai with tlie gang that raided IMusazgai on February 8, showed that 
shortly after the raid the District ollieer of the Frontier Constabulary at Dara- 
zinda ordered their platoons garrisoned at Zarkani to hold the Hlieikli Haidar, 
Rang 'I'anvi and Kliaorai i’asscs. 

Khan Bahadur M. Kliuhro, Leader of the •Moslem JiCaguc group in the Ix’gis- 
lative Assembly (Sind) and Mr. Nichaldns Vazirani, former jMinister and Leader 
of the Hindu Independent Party in the Assembly saw His Excellency the 
Governor by invitation. 

20th. The seven-d.ay session of the Gandhi Seva Rangh Conference began at 
Malikanda with the opening of the Khadi and village indnstrics exhibition by 
Mahatma Gandhi, who apjicaled for mutual toleration and freedom of opinion. 

The Arya Prathinidhi Sabha’s report on the Snkkur riots coniaincd a sugges- 
tion to convene a conference of Hindu and ]\Ioslem leaders in Sind to reconcile 
the two communities in the [irovince. 

The Government of India, subject to tlic vote of the T.egislative Assembly, de- 
cided to nyake a nou-recuri ing grant to Delhi University of Ps. 8,(X),tXK) spread 
over a period of 5 years, the maximum in anyone linancial year being limited 
to Rs. 2,aj,0C)0. 

In the report of the Board of Revenue. Bengal, on the T/and Revenue Ad- 
ministration for the year llK'>S-d9, a reference to the ‘bio*icnt mentality” created 
by the passing of the Bengal Tenancy (Ameruliuent) Bill. 

Provincial hopes of substantial gains from income-tax proceeds arc to some 
extent disaiipointed by the Distribution of Revenues Amendment Order relating 
to the divisional net proceeds of income-tax. 

Sir P, C. Roy, who ])resi(lcd over the foundation day celebration and prize 
dislribiUion of the IMedical College, Calcutta, emphasized the need for scientific 
medical research in Hi dia. 

2l8t. In tlie Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. W. A. ]M. Walker, leader of the 
European Group warned the Finance Minister tliat be would be well advised to 
pursue a cautions ]iolicy regarding a survey for the purpose of discovering new 
sources of revenue with a view to ]>lacing before the House ]>ro]JOBals for fresh 
taxation. He also sounded a note of warning with reference to the proposed 
jute restriclion ])oIicy. 

In the Sind Assembly the no-con fidcnce motion against the Allah Bux 
Ministry, tabled by Mr. Mohandas Daulatram, was admitted. All the Opposition 
groups - Congress, Moslem League and Hindu In dependents —stood in support 
of leave being granted to the motion. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, ITemier of the Punjab, speaking on the Congress 
adjournment motion relating to the order of the Punjab Government postponing 
the general elections to local bodies for a year, uttered a warning that they 
should be under no misapprehension that since the theatre of war was far away 
from India, there was no danger to this country. 

Mahatma Gandhi in his speech at Malikanda, ’.(Dacca) advised the members of 
the Gaudhi Seva Sangha to “forget politics” and cease taking part in politics, 
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Mr, C. Rajap^opalachari. commenling on the Madias Government’s order making 
the study of Hindi optional instead of compulsory, declared, *T cannot both be 
out of odice aad at the same time quarrel with what is being done in our 
absence.” 

22nd. All members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, with the exception of the new 
Executive Committee, ceased to be members of the Sangh, in accordance with a 
resolution passed unanimously. 

Military operations against hostile tribal gangs began in the Ahmadzai Salient, 

The Budget estimates of the Government of Assam for the year 1940-41, were 
presented by Sir M. Saadulla, Premier and Finance Minister in both Houses of 
the Assam Legislature. 

In the Bengal Leaislative Council, in reply to Mr. Nur Ahmed, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin. Home Minister stated that the Government did not propose to 
alter or modify the present allotment of scats in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
on the basis of the suggeotiouB embodied in the Reforms Commissioner’s report. 

23rd. The Central Legislative Assembly passed five official Bills. The Bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act ; the Bill to facilitate the charging of the 
date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India close ; the 
Bill further to amend the Factories x\ct ; the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act ; and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
were the measures passed. 

In tlie Council of li^ttate, the recommendation that India should build her own 
locomotives and the proposed increases m rates and fares, were the main topics 
of discussion, hut the debate ranged over a wide field. Pandit H. N. Kunzru 
entered a strong protest against Government’s refusal to give certain figures 
relating to defence. 

Sardar Ballalihblmi Patel, in the course of an informal talk with the members 
of the Gandhi 8eva Sangh, at Malikanda, I)acca, on the political situation in the 
country, said : “\Vc have two policies tc choose between— either to snp])ort the 
British Government unconditionally in the destruction of Nazism, or to demand 
independence in return for sueh support.’' 

Troo]>s returning from the Gumatti hills via the Barhundan Pass, were fired 
upon by a hostile gang concealed in a small village three miles west off Dome! 
police station, on the Bannn Kobat road. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, some non-official Bills were disposed of. 
The more imixirtant of thorn were the Patni haliiks Registration (Amendment) 
Bill, the Abolition of Dowry Bill and the Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, replied to a correspondent who 
questioned the authoiity of the Congress to be generons to iMoslcms at the 
expense of Hindus, and ^yho suggested that the Hindu Mahasabha was the 
competent authority to offer terms to the Moslems. iMabatmuji said that he 
admitted that the proper organization to enter into a settlemi'iit was the Hindu 
Mahasabha so far as UiiiduH were concerned. But the Congress endeavoured to 
represent all such comniimilics. He said : ‘It is not by design but by accident 
of Hindus being ])olitically more conscious than the others, that the Congress 
contains a imijority of Hindus. As history proves the Congress is a joint crea- 
tion of Moslems, Christians, Parsis, Hindus, and (he Congress inspite of all that 
may be said to the contrary, retains that character.” 

In the Central Assembly, the proposed increase in railway fares and freights 
was di8cus.sed. 

In the Central Assembly, the power given to Railway Agents to spend up to 
Rs. 1,00,C)00 without the Railway Board’s 8})ecific action on certain types of 
capital expenditure, was criticizeu, during a discussion on demands for grants 
under the Railway Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the necessity of further taxation in order 
that the Government might be able to fulfil their obligations to the people was 
emphasized by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, replying to the criticisms 
levelled against the budget during its general discussion. 

25th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at a meeting of the Council of the All-India 

Moslem League reiterated the demands of the Moslem League which were 
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had demanded a clear Btatement. on behalf of the British Government that the 
present Act of 1935 would go lock, stock and barrel, and the entire scheme of 
constitutional reform would be examined de novo in the light of experience gained 
from the working of the constitution during the last two years, and in the 
light of exi>erience which might be gained in future. 

The fifty second annual general meeting of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce was held at Cawnpore, under the presidentship of Mr. B,. Monzies. — 
He referred to the ‘subversive forces” at work among the workers, and to the 
several important Bills which the Government of India had under consideration. 

The Bind Ministerial deadlock continued despite the efforts of the provincial 
Assembly parties to solve it, 

Mahatma Gandhi, before leaving Malikanda, addressing a gathering, said : 
“Hindu Moslem unity, removal of untouchability, charka ana prohibition are the 
four pillars of Swaraj as embodied in the four resolutions of the Na^ur 
Congress in 1921 and if we keep these pillars firm Swaraj is bound to come.^ 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a message to the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association and the Textile Labour Association, appealed to both 
sides to the dispute being referred to arbitrators. 

26tli. In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh^s Ministry survived tlie 
no-confidence motion. The voting resulted in a tie, each side obtaining 29 
votes. The Bpeaker gave his casting vote in favour of the Ministry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Jute Registration IVilL 
introduced by Mr. Tamijuddin Khan, Minister-in-charge of Agriculture and 
Public Health opened— all parties accepted the underlying principle of the Bill 
and the only objection that the Opposition took was that the provisions were not 
comprehensive enough. 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women, Calcntla, 
Her Excellency the Lady Mary Herbert said : “I cannot say how much 1 admire 
the unstinting and selfless efforts of those who are working for others.” 

In the Central Assembly, staff grievances and especially those of Moslem 
employees figured prominently in the resumed debate on the Railway Budget. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Maneckji Nadirsbaw Dalai was allowed to refer 
the Bill to amend the Parsi Marriage and hivorce Act to a Select Committee. 
The President gave an important ruling to the effect that the rulings of the 
chair could not be discussed by the Council. 

27th. The Legislative assembly agreed, after some discussion, to demands for sup- 
plementary grants in respect of Railways aggregating lo about Rs. 1,50,()(),(K30. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. ll. B. Buhrawardy, Finance Minister 
assured the House by saying : ‘‘Government will not go in fur fresh taxation 
unless they have a well considered scheme and that all money so raised will be 
spent on nation-building departments and for furlhciing the prosperity of the 
province.” 

The Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society at its moeling at Lahore, discussed 
the Government of India’s proposal to increase the railway rates, and the prob- 
lems confronting newspapers as tlie result of the war. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, Indian Cliambej’s of Commerce, presiding over 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber in Calcutta, urged the need for 
popular control of the fiscal ,3ulicy of the Government of India. 

28th. The Congress Working Committee met at Patna. The political im])assc in 
India dominated the discussions of the Committee. Mahatma Gandhi, who joined 
the deliberations, gave particulars of his talks with the Viceroy at the earlier 
part of the month. 

The Central Assembly discussed the transfer of Simla from the jurisdiction 
of the Punjab Government to that of the Government of India, the railway’s 
financial policy, a proposal to establish a permanent exhibition of Indian 
Art, and a scheme of Indian reform. 

Ill the Central Assembly, a series of questions were asked about the supply 
Department of the Government of India and the liaison officers appointed in 
connexion with industries with which the Department had relations. 

29th. The Congress Working Committee at Patna, decided to suspend the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee for “acts of defiance”. The latter has also been 
asked to show cause why it should not be disaffiliated. The Working Committee 
failed to conclude its discussion on the main resolution on the political situation 
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In the Central Asseinhly, the Finance Member, in introducing the budget had 
to cover an estimated deficit of Rs. 7,1G lakhs in 1940-41 estimates. Rs. 300 
lakhs would come from the tax on excess profits. A surplus of Rs. 91 lakhs 
would be carried forward form the current financial year and the balance would 
be made up by increasing the sugar excise from Rs. 2 to 3 per cwt. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose in a statement expressed the hope that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee would continue to function as before “regardless 
of any ukase that might encamate from Wardha, Patna and Allahabad.” 


March 1940 

One of the leading features of the month was the continuation of the 
dispute between the Congress Working Committee and the Bengal Congress 
Committee. The B. P. C. C. disaffiliated three district committees for co- 
operation with the ‘‘Ad Hoc” Election Committee appointed by the High 
Command. Following this action, the Congress Working Committee at 
Patna, decided to suspend the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee “for 
acts of defiance.” The latter was also asked to show cause why it should 
xiot be disaffiliated. The “Ad Hoc” Committee was temporarily appointed 
to act instead of the B. P. C. C. 

The Working Committee passed a draft resolution for the Eamgarh Con- 
gress on the constitutional issue. The resolution declared that the pro- 
nouncements of the British Government in regard to India demonstrated 
that the war was being carried on for imperialist ends ; that Congress 
could not directly or indirectly be a party to the war, or help in its prosecu- 
tion with men, money or material ; that nothing short of complete indepen- 
dence would satisfy India ; that Dominion or any other status within the 
constitution of India should bo framed by a Constituent Assembly, on the 
basis of adult suffrage. 

A general strike broke out in Bombay, following the failure of the em- 
ployers and the textile workers of Bombay to agree on the figure of a fair 
“dearness allowance” to cover increased prices in war time, — some 150,000 
workers wxre affected. The conduct of the strike was peaceful. 

The Madras Budget, framed on the assumption that prohibition was 
to continue, showed a suriilus of Rs. 56 lakhs on revenue account and 
closed with a surplus of Rs. 82,000. The Government intended to support 
all schemes given effect to by the previous Ministry. 

The Ad Hoc Committee, appointed by the Congress Working Committee, 
forbade Congressmen to take part in the Calcutta Corporation elections, 
though they were x^ermitted to stand as individuals. 

In his si^eech to the Chamber of princes, His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to Plis Majesty’s Government’s decision to hold in suspense the 
preparations for Federation, while retaining Federation as their objective. — 
Renewed affirmations of loyalty to the Empire were made at the session 
of the Chamber. 

The Government of India decided to detain the principal leaders of the 
Communist Party of India, to prevent propaganda designed to prejudice 
the conduct of the war. 

The Congress session at Ramgarh was the briefest on record on account 
of heavy rain. The Patna resolution was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, no amendment succeeded in obtaining more than 30 votes. 
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Mabatma Gandhi addressing the meeting declared that he would not 
take the responsibility of launching civil disobedience unless the condition 
he had laid down were accepted, among which the principal item was 
charka. 

On the same day that rain prevented the Congress session, Sj, Subhas 
Chandra Bose opened his “Anti Compromise Conference”. The main re- 
solution called upon Sj. Bose and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati to create 
an “All-India Council of Action” for intensifying “local struggle” and 
beginning a “struggle on an All-India front” on April 6. 

A large party of Khaksars came into conflict with the Lahore police. 
The police were attacked and two constables were killed. The police 
opened fire killing 27 Khaksars. Later tlie Khaksar organisation was 
declared illegal by the Punjab Government, its leader was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act at Delhi and many other arrests were made. 

The Moslem League at Lahore passed unanimously an official resolution 
declaring that no constitutional plan ^vould bo workable unless it was based 
on territorial readjustment and the creation of independent Moslem States ; 
and that, further, Moslem minorities in other parts of India should be 
protected by adequate and mandatory safeguards. Strong views were ex- 
pressed for and against tlie plan all througliout India. 

The Moslem League also deplored tlie loss of life in the firing incident 
between Khaksars and police, called for an impartial inquiry and demanded 
the removal of the ban on Khaksars. — The Khaksars were ordered by their 
Lahore Chief to refrain from disorder. 

Ist. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution at Patna, declaring the 
determination o^ the Party to resort to civil disobedience unhesitatingly as soon 
as the organization was considered lit enough for the purpose or “in case 
circumstances so shaj^ed themselves as to preci[)i(ate a crisis.” — The reso- 
lution stated inter alia : “The Congress hereby declares again that nothing 
short of complete indc])endcnce can be accepted by the peo))le of India. — 
“Indian freedom cannot exist within the orbit of imperialism, and Dominion 
Status, or any other status within the imperial strnctnre, is wholly ina}>])U('able 
to India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a whole nation, and would bind 
India in many ways to Pritish politics and ocoiioinic structure. — “Tlie pcojde of 
India alone can yiropcrly shape their own constitution and determine their 
relations to the other countries of the world, through a couBtituent assembly 
elected on the basis of adult sufiVage”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a demand by Dr. ►Suresh Chandra 
Banerjee (Congress) that the Government should i^ornpel mills and factories to 
grant to their employees at least 25 p. c. of their pay as war bonus was 
rejected by 111 against 58 votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of immediate and unconditional 
release of political [prisoners was raised by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress). 
He charged the Government with having failed to give effect to their promise 
regarding release of political prisoners. — the rcsolntion was defeated. 

Ill the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Finance Mini.ster, Mr. Manoharlal, 
■when presenting the Budget Estimates for 1240-41 revealed a revenue deficit of 
Rs. 28 lakhs, which was covered by extraordinary receipts of Rs. 50 lakhs with 
no corresponding expenditure, leaving a sur])liiB balance of Rs. 22 lakhs. 

In the Central Assembly, when fc?ir Jeremy Raismaii moved consideration of 
a Bill to amend the Reserve Bank Act, the drift of Reserve Bank Shares to 
Bombay and the serious decline in the number of shareholders were discussed. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement observed : “The question has come from 
London as to whether the Congress has closed the door to negotiations and a 
compromise. My iriteri)retatioii of the resolution is that the Congress has not 
closed the door. It has been closed by Lord Zetland. There can be no negotia- 
tion on his terms so far as the Congress is concerned. India will not be a 
helpless partner in her own exploitation and foreign domination. The Congress 
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will not rest till India is a free country as Britain is. And if India accepts 
non-violence as her settled policy she will be freer than Britain.” 

Dr. Kajendra J’rasad, the Congress President, in an interview at Patna on the 
Con^^ress resolution, said : ‘ Bo far as the British Government is concerned, it is 
still open to it to avert a strnp-gle by conceding the universal and national 
demands of the people of India.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Patna, stated that 
Mahatma Gandhi like a true, satyagrahi had negotiated and was always prepared 
to negotiate with the British Government. Referring to the Working Committee’s 
resolution, he said that it was the call for preparation. After recalling the 
Batyagraha of Ib-O and 19,10, Pandit Nehru said that again the Congress 
Working Committee haa come to a i)osition where another struggle seemed 
imminent. 

Bir Mirza M. Ismail, when he addressed the convocation of Calcutta University, 
observed ; Calcutta University now s-ands forth not only as the largest 
University in India, but also as a guide in several respects to other Universities, 
when we think of the large volume of its coutributiori to learning and high 
level of post-graduate teachings.” 

The Government of India’s Btanding Committee for Roads, in addition to 
ap])70ving a number of schemes, api)roved grants ^rom the Road Fund amounting 
to Rs. 10,-!7,000 for the provinces. 

3rd. Dr. B. B. IMoonie, in his presidential address at the first Lucknow Hindu 
Youth Conference, miulc a statement that “The Congress has now outlived its 
mission and must make room for the Hindu Mahasabha.”. 

About 4U,tOJ textile null workers in Bombay struck work in anticii>ation of 
the general strike - ovei the ‘ de.*irnes 8 allowance” dispute. 

Bir ^lir/.a Ismail, replying to an address of welcome presented to him by the 
Calcutta Moslem Btuderts Association, made a j lea for communal unity between 
Hindus and ^loslems in Bengal. 

Mr. B. Satyamurthi, in the course of an interview in Bombay, said : “I support 
Sardar .Ballavbhai I’atel’s suggestion, backed by the Aga Khan, that the Provin- 
cial Legislatures and their electorate through the Provincial Ministries should 
settle ilie future constituUou of a free India.” 

4th. A general strike of textile workers eommeneed in Bombay. Sixty out of the 
sixty-eight mills in Bombay were closed and about 1jU,OJU workers uflccted. The 
strike was over a dispute on “dearness allowance.” 

ISIr. 11. l)ow, Direct or-Gencral of Supply issued a statement on what it costs 
to maintain India’s Department of Supply, lie estimated that the total expen- 
diture on the Supply Department amounted to Rs. 1,28,0U0 a month. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in rojiy to a question, if he would exciiide politics from the 
Harijan Seva Bangh, said : ‘‘All constructive organizations should eschew politics 

( and ought not to lly the national flag, especially so when it has become a cause 
of quarrel between Moslems and Hindus’*. 

The Council of State debated the Hon. Sardar Buta Singh’s resolution that, 
“This Council views with great apprehensioii tlie price control })olicy of the 
^Government, and recommends to the Governor-General in Council that no 
V action be taken to arrest a normal rise in the price of agricultural produce.” 

The Budget Estimates of the Government of Madras for the financial year 
1940-41 showed a surplus of Ils. 55,81 lakhs. — The Government, according to 
Budget estimates, proposed to raise a loan of Rupees one crore during 1940-41. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Jute Regulation Bill and the 
Moneylenders Bill were jiassed. 

5th. In the Council of State, seven ofiicial Bills were passed— Trade Marks Bill, 
Amendment of the Indian Coinage Act (Coinage Bill), Reserve Bunk 

(Amendment) Bill, were among the Bills which were passed. 

The second day of the Bombay textile strike passed oft* peacefully. More mills 
were closed. In the evening, the rally of workers took place at Worli where 
several thousands of Avoikers had gathered. They were told by their leaders to 
stand firm till their demand was conceded. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a series of incidents which led the Speaker 
to suspend the meeting tor a quarter of an hour, and a walk-out by the Congress 
and Proja opnosition, marked the proceedings, when demands for grants in 
connexion with the Budget came up for consideration. The first incident, in 
which Dr, Nalinaksha Sanyal (Congiess) and the Home Minister (Kliwaja Sir 
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Nazimuddin) principally fij^ured, occurred when Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 
{Congress) was speaking on two cut motions in connexion with a demand by the 
Home Minister for a grant of Rs. 1,19,20,000 for general administration. 

At a meeting of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, Mr. Desai 
I reviewed the political situation culminating in the resignation of the Congress 
jlMinistries and the deadlock over the demand for a constituent assembly to 
Uframe a constitution for India. 

eth. In the Central Assembly, the Excess Profits Tax Bill underwent a number of 
important changes in the Select Committee whose rej^ort was presented to the 
Assembly. 

•w/The tliird day of the textile workers’ strike in Bombay over the labourers’ 
demand for a ** dearne8S allowance” commenced wdth the closure of two more 
mills, one in the City ana the omer in the suburbs. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, .duo to continued obstructionist tactics by 
members of the Congress Opposition, the yi)eaker (Khan Bahadur Aziziil Haque) 
was compelled to suspend the proceedings of the House more than an hour 
before the usual time. 

Bir Bikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, when replying to the dis- 
MCUBsion on the Budget in the Assembly, administered a stern warning that he 
^woiild not spare any body who carried on an anti-recriiitnicnt cami)aign. 

7th. Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, in a statement at Patna, made an appeal to the 
Leftists to close u]) their ranks and maintain unity in the Congress. He staled, 
“It is a matter of deep regret to me that in this hour of crisis when national 
and Congress unity is so essential there are so many disruptive tenderveies at 
work. ^l"he task of maintainiiig unity in the Congress rests on the slionlders of 
the Tjcftiats much more than those of the others. Unfortunately, Left wing 
I infantilism is dragging the Congress to ruin. It is the duty of the Congress 
I Socialists above every thing else to fight this disriqdion unmindful of the 
\ calamity that a section of the Left may heaj) upon them.” 

Mr. K. M. Campbell, presiding over the annual general meeting of the 
Chittagong Chamber of Commerce, paid a tribute to the services rendered by the 
’■"people of Chittagong for the prosecution of the war. 

8th, The Central Assembly discussed cut motions on the Budget, By 43 votes to 
22 Bir Raza All’s cut motion to “discuss the importance of initiating a decisive 
policy of training Indians to undertake the defence of the country and of 
establishing a defence advisory committee” was rejected. 

y^aulana Zafar Ali, in the Central Assembly, suggested the creation of a buffer 
state from the Makran coast right up to Chitral, when be moved a cut in the 
estimates in order to discuss the forward policy of the Government in tho 
North West Frontier Provinces.^ 

Wof. N. G. Ranga, w.L.A. (Central) addressing a students’ meeting in the 
Hindu College Hall, New Delhi, expressed the view that a struggle alone would 
lead them to indei'cndence. He said, “Mahatma Gandhi is the emblem of 
India’s unity and if he (Mahatma) starts a struggle the whole country will bo 
with him.” 

-^rhe Allahabad District Forward Bloc Conference was held at Allahabad under 
the presidentship of Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose. One of the resolutions passed at 
the conference, expressed satisfaction at the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee passed at Patna in as much as it called upon the country to be 
‘ prepared for the final struggle. The resolution, however, expressed regret at the 
lack of any preparations for the struggle and the ‘open door” policy. Another 
resolution strongly condemned “the action of those misguided people of Bengal 
1 who in their zeal of opposing Gandhian principles went out of their way to 
^show discourtesy towards Mahatma Gandhi in his recent Bengal tour.” 

9th, At the annual general meeting of the Darjeeling Planters’ Association, held at 
Darjeeling, Mr. F. J. Dumford in his presidential address narrated the Asso- 
ciation’s work in the past year and summed up the Darjeeling tea industry’s 
progress during the first six months of the war. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, 
gave the ruling that the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the 
6th March (Wednesday) in connexion with the Budget demand for “General 
Administration” were regular, valid and legal, and were not “ultra vires” or 
irregular ;-on the point of order raised by Mr. Bantosh Kumar Bose (Deputy 
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Lcatler of the Congress Party) the previous day, questioning the legality of the 
Speaker’s action on the hth in putting the entire demand for “General Adminis- 
tration’’ to tlicj vote without first disposing of the cut motions.” 

Mahati j.q (h itidhi in an article in the HaHjan declared : “The time for civil 
%/disobedience is not yet.” The Mahatma also said : “The conditions for mass 
civil disobedience are di 8 ci[)line and non-violence within the Congress. These 
conditions do not exist and therefore, it would be suicidal to launch a campaign 
at the present juncture.” Ho administered a stern rebuke to certain Congress- 
men who inipiitieiiMy believed that the question of a struggle was a matter of 
days, ^'iicrc was nothing in the Patna resolution to warrant that belief. 
Mahatmaji added, as the author of the non-violent technique, he would only 
fight when he felt the urge from within, “Let it be clearly understood that i 
cannot be hustled into precipitating the struggle.” 

10 th. It was ofiiciully announced that the Government of Bombay addressed a 
letter to the Boinliay Millowtiers’ Association on the disnute in the textile in- 
dustry and the question of a bonus to workers if increased profits w'ere made 
as a result of the war. 

A general meeting of the Rulers and Ministers of States was held at 
New l)elhi under the Chuirinanship of His Highness the Cliancellor of the 
Chandler of ITiuces. 4’he lUilers and representatives of about 70 States were 
lircsent. His Higlincss the Chancellor xiresented a review of the work and the 
finaiurial slatcment for last year. 

Mr. Ahdul Hamid Khan, Leader of the I\Ioslem League Party in the Madras 
Asseinlily, jiresiding over the Moslem League Conference at Kajgiri, declared : 
j“If there is any political sagacity or realism left in the Congress, it will recognize 
Itho Moslem League as the sole representative I'ody of Indian jNIoslcms and come 
to a settlement with it.” 

Mr, J. B. Jviipala ni, Gcncml Secretar y of the Congress in his annual 
reiiort dealt with sTalcmat'e in the 'Congress alter the Tripuri sessTnii, 

ihe disciplinary action taken against Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose, the war 
crisis and the resignation of Congress Ministries, the celebration of ‘‘Delivcrence 
day” by the Moslem League and the beneficient measures undertaken by 
Congress Ministries. — The report gave a detailed account of the growth of 
poUfical consciousness in the Indian States in general resulting in movements in 
various States for civil liberties and self-government, 

11 th. II. E. tlie Viceroy, who opened the meeting of the Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi paid a warm tribute to the offers of service made by the Princes and 
assured them that these offers would be taken advantage of as soon as the 
opportunity arose. A joint declaration of loyalty to the King Emperor and 
pledge of support for Britain in the present war was made at the meeting moved 
in the form of a resolution, the declaration emphasized the determination of the 
, ^/Princes to every possible assistance in men, money and material in the war 
^ which had been forced upon the Empire. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, supporting the war resolution, said that any impartial and unprejudiced 
person who had followed events in Europe must in fairness recognize that the 
war was not of t^lreat Britain’s seeking, and that it had been forced on the 
Allies who had no alternative but to take up the challenge. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met twice, once in the afternoon and again 
after dinner. Demands for grants in connexion with the Budget for 194U-41 
were discussed in the afternoon, while the eveni[ig session was devoted to consi- 
deration of the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill, 1940. 

i In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) 
*nBill was referred to a Select Committee by 28 votes to 12. 

In the Central Assembly, a cut motion moved by Mr. M. S. Aney, to discuss 
the “unsatisfactory nature of the declaration regarding the refusal of the British 
. Government to declare their war aims and their effect on the political status 
^ of India and the non -insistence of the Government of India to obtain such a de- 
claration” was lost by 54 votes to 10. 

12 th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Raraaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, 
announced the creation of a Board o f Bcieniifi c and IndustriaL^ieseareh and an 
inquiry into the liberalization of the T iscal Commission's conditions relating to 
protection in order to encourage the expansion of Indian industry. Six Rama- 
swamy acknowledged the Finance Member’s generosity in placing a sum of Rs. 5 

7 
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lakhs at his disposal to be spent on industrial research scholarships and other 
schemes for the promotion of industries. 

The Chamber of Princes concluded its session after unanimously adopting a 
resolution on the future constitution of India in its relation to the Princes— llis 
Excellency the Viceroy presided. The resolution which was moved by the 
Chancellor, the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and was supported by the Maharajas 
of Bikaner, Rewa, Dewas (Junior). Panna, and the Nawab of Bahawalpur, stated 
inter alia : “The Chamber of Princes while welcoming the attainment by India 
of its due place amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the 
British Crown records its emphatic and firm view that in any future constitution 
for India the essential guarantees and safeguards for the preservation of tlie 
sovereignty and autonomy of the States and for the protection of their rights 
arising from Treaties, Sanads, engagements and otherwise should be effectively 
provided,” — The Jam Sahib was re-elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Sir Arthur Hope, accompanied by Lady Hope arrived in Madras. Sir Arthur 
was sworn in as Governor of Madras. 

In the Assam Assembly, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier, explaining the 
policy of his Mijiistry with regard to the mass literacy campaign during the 
discussion on a cut motion under the head “Kucation”, said : “It is a shame 
that in the countryside of Assam at least 5 percent of the population are not 
literate.” 

The textile mill strike in Bombay city continued. Fifty-three mills were com- 
pletely closed and only 11 worked with a few Jiands. 

13th. The Central Assembly began a general discussion of the Excess Profits Tax 
Bill as recommended by the Select Committee.— Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, commending the Bill to the House thought tliat the members would 
agree that the labours of the Committee had borne substantial fruit. 'Jdie consensus 
of opinion through-oiit the country, he said, was that the measure was now 
greatly improved and he gladly acknowledged the assistance he had received in 
the committee, 

At a special meeting of the Bombay Munici])al Corporation, a resolution 
urging that the Mayor of Bombay should intervene in the textile labour strike 
in the city with a view to bringing about an early settlement of the dispute 
by mutual adjusiment or arbitration was ])assed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, strong condemnation of the amendment 
to the Govcnimcnt of India (Distribution of Revenues) order-in-Council, lOJO, 
was exju’essed by representatives of the ])iincipal groups in the Assembly. — 
Alter a lengthy debate, the House accepted without opposition a motion by Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan .barker (former Finance Minister^ that an address be presented 
to His Excellency the (rovenior through the speaker, for coinmuni(‘ation to His 
Majesty-iu-Council to revoke the amendment^ and to restore the dtnUis quo ante 
on the ground tliat the unscttlcmcnt of rhe Niemeyer Award again, a little over 
two years after its adoption, would seriously affect the finances of Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill, lOJO 
was passed. 

8ir Michael O’ Dwyer, formerly Licutcjiant-Govcrnor of the Punjab, was shot 
dead at a meeting of the East India As.socialion in Caxtoii Hall, London ; Lord 
Zetland, {Secretary of {Stale for India, was also wounded. 

Mahatma Gandhi opened the Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition at 
Riy ngarh. 

In the Central Assembly, on the Excess Profits Tax Bill, Mr. F. E. James 
remarked; “Behind the men in the Army, the Navy and the Air P'orce, 
economic and financial resources must stand fully mobilised. A tax on nevv 
profits arising during the war is fully jiistiticd ])iovided that it is levied equit- 
ably, that it does not hinder industrial enter[>n8e and that the people who arc 
paying can feel sure that their money is being employed efiectively in the pro- 
secution of the war. The constitutional issue has been raised. I would ask 
members to realize that once (he war is won, India can grasp the substance 
of freedom.” 

In the Assam Assembly, the reduction in the subvention granted to Assam 
by the Niemeyer Award formed the subject matter of a question, when the 
Premier informed the House that the Annual {Subvention of Rs. 30 lakhs was 
not proposed to be reduced. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, various problems confronting the depart- 
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meiits of Puhlie IIcaKh and Local Self-Government in Bengal were discuBsed 
by the Nawnb Bahadur of Lacca, the Minister-in-Charge, in a statement in 
connexion with the budget for the dci)artments under his charge. 

In the Bind Assembly, the Allabux Ministry sustained the first defeat of 
the Budget session, when the combined opposition succeeded in turning down 
the demand under civil works by 30 votes to 27. 

15th. In the Central Assembly, artempts were made by the Congress Nationalist 
Party, during the detailed uiscussioii on the Excess Profits lax Bill, to reduce 
the percentage of the tax. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a detailed account of the activities of the 
Public Health Hepartmeut and the progress made with tlic various schemes 
Government liad taken in hand, was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
the Miuistcr-in-cliarge whgr he moved <^or a grant of Ks. 47, ’’2 000 for the 
Department. " 

‘iflie CongrcBB Working Committee held its first mcotii g at Ram gar b. The 
view was held tliat tlicrc should he only one resoliitioii for the CongifesB session 
in view of the critical political situation. 

A Prej^s Note stated from New DcJlii : “The Central Govcrnnicnt has had 
cause, t^TdefablC ■“11hic7^d''’Tiew with grave ( oncern the activities of the 

com uinuist PaHy of India . Although the parly Ims been declared an unlawful 
body, there i^mjuc e\T(lc!'(-c to show tha* it continues to oi^erate through a 

widespread ‘‘uuderground” organisation.’’ “The Central Government, in 

discliargc of its rospcjusihility for the defence of India and the prosecution 
of the war, has therefore, found it necessary to pass orders for the detention 
of the i)rinci]ial communist leaders under the l)efence of India Rules”. 

Bir Badridas Goenka, in his presidential address at the third session of the 
All-India Marwnri Eederation at Cawnpore, declared : ‘‘India is entitled to 
demand and insist that the powers given to the other Dominions should be given 
to India too.” 

Kith. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “Dominion Btatus even of the West- 
miiiisler variety cannot suit India’s case. Confusion arises from my oft quoted 
letter to Mr. 11. B. Folak in which I liad said in 1937, that if Dominion Btatus 
widi the right to secede were offered, 1 for one would accei)t it. I had no 

authority to biud any one else to that statement Needless to say the offer 

was never made. Whatever may be said of me, no charge of cliange of policy 
can be brought against the Congress so far as I am concerned I have changed, 
Ex])crieiicc since gained and maturer reflection have led me to think that 
l^oniinion Btatus even of Westminster variety cannot suit India’s case.” 

The Congress Working Commilice met at Ramgarh. It reviewed the political 
situation and adhered to tlie main resolution adopted at Patna without making 
any alteration.— Dr, Rajendra Prasad made a detailed study of five schemes pro- 
4>ouiulc(l by leading Moslems. He was of opinion that four of the schemes pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there was no single nation in India, did not 
visualize independence for India and ignored the existence of any but the Hindu 
and Moslem communities. — Dr. Prasad insisted that India was one country and 
one nation. 

3’he executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Parly at Ramgarh, 
considered the political situation in the light of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution adopted at Patna and subsequent developments. 

Bj. Bublins Chandra Bose, president-elect of the Anti* Compromise Conference, 

I arrived at Ramgarh and inspected the Kishan Nagar (the Bite of the conference) 

' and opened a labour and students’ camp. 

The first sitting of the Congress Snbiects Committee was held at Ramgarh. 
The silting began as a meeting of the A.I.O.O. to which the annual report and 
accounts were submitted, after which it was converted into a meeting of the 
subjects committee. Dr. Rajendra^Tasad moved tlie resolution on the political 
situation that the Working Committee bad adopted at Patna. Pandit Jawharlal 
Nelrtu seconded the resolution. Dr. Prasad narrated the events which Tad led 
to the political deadlock in India, and said that India was the only component 
of the British Empire which had been made a belligerent without its consent. 
Pandit Jawharlal said that he bad stated years ago that Dominion Status would 
never suit India. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution condemning tlie Caxton 
Hall outrage» 
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A similar resolution was passed at a meeting of the Punjab States Council 
held at Lahore, with His liighness the Maharaja of Patiala in the chair. 

Kunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad, Education Member, Government of India, 
presiding at the annual convocation of the Delhi University, observed : “Spare 
no efforts to preserve that greatest but most elusive of gifts, the unity of India, 
by keeping under close restraint the dark forces of racial, religious and political 
bigotry and by giving free play to the generous spirit of fair dealing and of 
sympathetic understanding.” 

18 th. In the Central Assembly, a motion for the creation of a Standing Finance 
Committee was introduced by the Finance Member. Sir Jeremy Raisman had 
previously intimated that he would move for the appointment of a finance 
committee or an estimates committee and Mr. F. E. James urged his preference 
for an estimates committee which would enable the House to achieve a conti- 
nuous and detailed examination of departmental expenditure. 

The Council of State adopted a motion for the establishment of birth control 
clinics in the centrally administered areas. 

The subjects committee of the 53rd session of the Indian National Congress at 
Ramgarh, adopted the Working Committee’s resolution on the political crisis in 
India. The committee accorded overwhelming support to Dr. Prasad’s 
resolution — there were only 10 opposition votes. Bardar Ballavbhai Patel, in 
supporting tlie resolution observed : “I see people are ready for disobedience 
but not for civil disobedience. Since 1934, when civil disobedience was suspended, 
I have not seen any other programme put into action. What you have heard 
today are only platform programmes. They only come up when A.I.C.C. meets.” 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in an address at Ramgarh : “1 have accepted the 

need for a fight, but I shall exercise restraint. If 1 am the General, then, just 
as a general wants to prepare for a fight before he gives orders to his soldiers, 
I shall do the same. 1 do not find anything to suggest that we are ready for a 
fight immediately.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the agrarian policy of the Government of 
Bengal was explained by Bir B. P. Bingh Roy, Minister for Revenue, when he 
asked the Assembly to vote a grant of Rs. 28,(-)8,000 for his Department. 

The resignation of Allabux Cabinet was acce]>tcd by His Excellency the 
Governor, and Mir Biindch Ali Khan, Revenue Minister in the late CabiiJet and 
leader of the Nationalist Party, formed a new Cabinet. 

19th. Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, at the Anti-Comiuomise C>onfei*cn<’e held at 
Kishannagar (Ramgarh) said : “Persistently hostile pro]>agaM(la all over the 
country has had to be faced and counteracted by the organizers of this 
conference. The most surprising and painful part of this propaganda was the 
determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or shall 1 say ])sendo-liof lists) to 
make this conference impossible by openly condemning it and also by trying to 
sabotage it. — “The present world crisis had ]int Indian leatlersbip to tlic test 
and it had been unfortunately found wanting. Today our leaders are wobbling 
and the vacillation has deraoraUzed a section of the Leftists as well.” 

Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru moved the I'atiia resolution at the open session of the 
Indian National Congress at Ramgarh. Acharya Kripalani seconded it. 

Twenty-three Khaksars and two constables were killed in a seiious clash at 
liahore. It was alleged that a large number of Khaksars attacked the police 
who then opened fire. 

In the Central Assembly, an important amendment in the Excess Profits Tax 
Bill, namely, the raising by the exemption limit (from Rs. 20,(1 K) to Rs. bU.LXjt)) 
was accepted by the Government. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Maharaja Biisli Chandra Nandy of 
Cossimbazar, Minister for Irrigation, Works aiul Con)mnnicationB described 
various irrigation projects, both big and small, which the Government had in 
view or which were in actual luocess of execution, when hf3 moved for the 
budget grant of Rs. 31,G0,(XX) for “Irrigation-Working Expenses.” 

20th. In the open session of the Indian National Congress at Ramgarh, the Patna 
resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. Mahatma Gandhi made it 
clear that the country was not yet ready for a struggle and that none but those 
who plied the charka would form his army : He added : “I have never known 
defeat for the word defeat does not occur in my dictionary.” — Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru asserted that few who had used heroic words would be in flight when it 
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came. He said that the amendments were counter-revolutionary, that they 
represented adventurism and that evei 7 one who stood for precipitating matters 
was guilty of treasonable conduct. 

The personnel of the new Congress Working Committee was announced 
end the three new members were : Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Syed Mahmud, 
and Mr. Asaf Ali. The Committee comprised 01 Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Naidii, Mr. Shankar Rao Deo, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mr Jamnalal Bajaj, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Khan Abdul Ghafiar Khan, Mr. 
Asaf Ali, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and Acharya Kripalani. 

The Central Assembly passed the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

The Orissa Budget Estimates for 1940-11 showed a deficit of Rs 4,B7,000. The 
total revenue was estimated at Rs. 1,95,21,000 and expenditure charged to revenue 
at 1,99,88,000. 

Peaceful conditions were restored at Lahore, where a serious clash occurred on 
the 19th between the Poiice and Khaksars— 217 persons were arrested ; death 
role rose to 29 including 2 police constables. 

2 l 8 t. In the Central Assembly, Sir Zafrulla Khan, Law Member, introduced a Bill 
designed to bring European British subjects in this country as far as possible 
into line with those in other parts of the Empire in respect of service in His 
Majesty’s Forces during the present war. 

In the Assam Assembly, two of the four no-con fidencc motions against the 
Haadnlla Ministry, of which notice had been given previously, were withdrawn 
and the other two \^cre not moved. 

A Punjab Government communique announced the appointment of a committee 
of two High Court Judges to inquire into the circumstances leading to police 
firing at Lahore. 

22 nd. Mahatma Gandhi, who arrived at Wardha from Ram garb, later left for 
Sevagrnm. 

At the annual session of the All-India Moslem League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in 
his presidential speech suggested the division of India into ‘'autonomous national 
states*’ to give the major nations separate homelands, and that ap})eared to him 
to be the only solution of the problem of the country’s constitutional future. 
M';. Fazlul Ihup Premier of Bengal, also spoke on the main resolution.— Mr. 
Jinnah said : “The fundamental ditrerence between Hindus and Moslems were 
so wide as to make tbem Bej)aratc nations. Any hope of uniting them under a 
democratic system such as that envisaged in the India Act was only a dream. 
The only solution for India was the establishment of two national states, each 
autonomous but bound together by international agreements”. 

2ard. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the cai)tion “Another English- 
man’s Letter”. “J'hc Congress has never taken up an uncompromising attitude 
and within the four corners its demand has always shown its readincBS for a 
Bettlemcnt”. 

The subjects oommitt.ee of the All-India Moslem League which resumed its 
sitting, adopted tlie main resolution for the session. A number of amendments 
were moved by representatives of Moslem minority provinecs in connexion with 
safeguards. The resolution stated inter alia : “While approving and endorsing 
the action taken by the Council and Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem TiCagne, as indicated in their resolutions dated August 27, Heptember 17 
and 18 and Octooer 22, 19:i9 and February 3, 1940 on the constitutional issue, 
this session of the All-India Moslem League emphatically reiterates that the 
scheme of federation embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, is totally 
unsuited to and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is 
altogether unacceptable to Moslem India.” 

'J'he first session of the All-J^dia IStates Moslem League was held at Lahore, 
under the presidentship of Sardar Mahammcd Aurangzeb, Leader of the 
Opposition in the Frontier Legislative Assembly.— In a speech at the conference 
Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung said that whereas the Congress had extended its 
activities to the States in order to secure its position in the Federal Assembly, 
the Moslem Ix'ague completely ignored State Moslems and even excluded them 
from its constitution, lie expressed his disappointment at this apathy towards 
the State Moslems who were included among the Moslems of India whose rights 
the League claimed to safeguard. , 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Manasabhaj in his presiden- 
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tial address at the first Tamil Nadu Hindu Mahasabha Conference held at Salem, 
stated : “The objective of the Hindu Mahasablia was the consolidation of the 
Hindus with the ultimate Roal of absolute independence for India. Hindus 
did not mind if Moslems considered themselves a separate race, but the proposal 
to divide the country could not be permitted.” 

24th. The tw’enty-seventh session of the All-India Moslem League conclndwi at 
Lahore. The main resolution recorded the considered view tliat no constitutional 
j plan would be workable unless it was based on territorial readjustment and the 
I creation of independent IMoslem States. The next resolution cleidorcd the loss of 
life which occurred in the clash between the Khaksars and the police on March 
19 at Lahore and requested the Tun jab Govern ment to institute an impertial 
inquiry into the police firing and to remove the ban on the Khaksar organization. 
Khaksars were reported to have instructed their local leader at Lahore to Busiiend 
all demonstrations. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, at a meeting in Madras, said : ‘‘Mr. Jinn ah wants what 
even the Mogul Emiierors did not 'want. Bince the Lamgarh Congress Mr. 
Jinnah has not spoken out. And the Moslem League wants to divide India 
geographically into Hindu and Moslem India. It is an impossibility from the 
point of view of India, of England and of the world.” 

25th. The Central Provinces and Berar Budget for 1940-41 showed a revenue 
surplus of lis. 22,0C>0. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of an interview at Lahore, declared : “I am for a 
compromise and an honourable settlement between Hindus ajid Moslems and (he 
minorities, but sooner the idea of any organization, however great, representing 
all-India is given up, the better.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, addressing a large gathering at Tilak Ghat, Madras, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha could not tolerate and would oi)]> 08 e with 
all its might the Moslem idea of dividing India into two zones. Mr. Bavarkar 
blamed the Congress leaders for stating that Bwaraj could not be achieved 
without Hindu-Moslem unity. Hindus bad come to realise that it was not only 
spiritual and cultural greatness that could save the nation, but that they must 
produce warriors and leaders equally great. 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in a circular to the 
Provincial Congress Committees said that the sending of Indian soldiers abroad 
“without the consent of the Central Legislature”, the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion Act, the “refusal” of the British Government to state clearly its war aims, 
and the arrest of Congressmen and Communists ^‘go to prove that the Govern- 
ment is out to consolidate its ])ositioii and perpetuate its hold on India”. “The 
only answer,” he added, ‘‘that the nation can give to this otlensive is the starling 
of civil disobedience. This can be done when the nation has made itself ready 
for the fight on terms of the requirements laid down by Mahatma Gandhi”. 

A council comprising of certain prominent Leftist leaders would be formed 
after the All-India Kisan Conference at Pagassa in order to give cfiect to the 
main resolution of the Anti-compromise Conference at Kamgarh. 

26th. ITie Council of Btate devoted the whole day’s sitting to the consideration of 
the Excess Profits Tax Bill, as passed bv the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman, M. L. A. Chief Whip of the Government Party (Assam) 
in the course of a Press statement at Bhillong, commented on the withdiawl by 
the Opposition of the no-confidence motions tabled against the Ministry. 

The annual report on the w’orking of the Assam Domiciled People’s and 
Settler’s Association tCentral) contained the following observations : “We appeal to 
our Assamese friends and bretbicn not to look upon us with distrust. We have 
formed this association not to qiiarrel with th m but to have a rightful share in 
the ordinary spheres of civil life.” 

The Punjab Assembly rejected by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment motion 
relating to the firing on Khaksars at Lahore. 

27th. The Council of State passed the Excess Profits Tax Bill as passed by the 
Central Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted Mr. Ghulara Bhik 
Nairang’s resolution urging steps to bring about the removal of disabilities of 
Indians in various parts of the British Commonwealth. 

In the Sind Assembly, Mir Bunde Ali Khan, Premier, made a statement on 
the Sind Ministry’s policy and programme of work* 
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Mr, A, C. Sen, presiding over the first unnual general meeting of the All- 
India Tea Growers’ Federation in Calcutta, indicated the opportunities that 
India had in devcdoping lier tea export trade with markets such as America. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Mukunda Bohari Mullick, Ministcr- 
in-charge, when be presented the demand of Es. 15,25,000 for the Co-operative 
I^epartment, described in detail the various steps that were taken by the 
Bengal Government in furtherance of the “policy of consolidation” and its 
“expansion on steady and c'^utious lines.” 

28th. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation of India, 
in a statement from Bombay ayxpealcd to the Congress and the Moslem League 
‘‘to give up their extreme positions, and to the Government to do their best to 
rally all moderate opinion in the country by taking steps to put India on the 
road to freedom and espcciaUy to make India able to undertake ‘ts own defence 
in co-operation with the other members of the British Commonwealth.” 

The Moslem League’s Biiggestion for the partitioning ol India was expressed 
by various leaders : Dr. E. P. J’aranjpye, Mr. Asaf Ali, Sir C. Setalvad, Mr. 
M, C. Chagla, Sir H. Mody and Master Tara Singh. 

The Committee appointed by the Punjab Government to inquire into the 
firing at Lahore consisted of the Chief Justice, Sir Douglas Young of the Lahore 
High Court (President) and Ohandhuri Niamutullah, lately a judge of the 
Allahabad High Cou7*t. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the main features of the Budget Estimates 
for 1910-11, were a small revenue Bnr,>luB of Es. 22,135 increase in the duty on 
opium, charas and ganja and continuation of prohibition in districts where it was 
already in force. 

Eao Bahadur 1). D. Thacker, the Chairman of the Indian Mining Federation, 
speaking at the annual meeting in Calcutta, referred to the wear’s repercussions 
on the Indian coal induHtry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. U. S. Siihrawardy, Minister for 
Finance, Commerce and Labour, declared a policy that cheap electricity should 
be provided for the people of the province had been formulated. 

211th. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill with only one amendment in 
respect of sugar duty. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill was 
finally recommitted to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M. L. A. (Central) in his presidential address at the 12th. 
session of the All India Varnashrara Hwaraja 8aiigh at Nagpur, said that if 
India was to attain Dominion Htatus, adequate arrangements for her defence and 
the abolition of the Communal Award must be its jvrecursors. 

Sir Suiidersingh Majithia, Eevenue Minister, Punjab, in a resolution passed at 
a meeting of the Khalsa National Party at Lahore, ex))re8sed the view that the 
division of India into Hindu and Moslem independent States, as envisaged by the 
resolution of the Moslem League was fraught with the most dangerous 
consequences. 

30th. Hewan Bahadur Eatuasabapathi, in his presidential speech at the annual 
meeting at Delhi of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Iridiistryi 
welcomed His Excellency the Viceroy’s declaration that India’s political goal 
was the attainment of Dominion Status of the Westminster statute variety. * 

Sir Jagadish Prasad in acknowledging the tributes paid to him in the Council 
of State which held a special session at New Delhi to bid him farewell uttered a 
solemn w'arniiig against violence in India and made an exhortation to the 
country to help those in whose hands the supreme decision rested to find a 
peaceful solution of the deadlock. 

In the Bengal I;Ogislative Assembly, the Home Member (Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin) defended the work of the Press Censor and of the precautionary 
measures undertaken by the Government against possible air raids. The 
matter arose in connexion with the supplementary budget demand for 
1939-40 in which there were two items of Ks. 5,900 and Ks. 84,800, for expenditure 
for the Press Censor and air raid precautions respectively. 

In a message issued in connexion with the observance of the “National Week”, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that ho expected that every Congressman and 
Congresswoman and every supporter of the Congress would contribute in a 
practical manner to the success of the weak* 
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Mi‘b. Sarojini Naidu, speaking on “Peace, Cominiinal and International”, in 
Bombay, aaid : “Peace is not maudlin sentimentality ; peace is dynamic, peace 
that is founded on justice and equity for all, and to bring about this peace is 
the duty and destiny of woman.” 

Slat. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement from New Delhi, made an appeal to 
Hindus and Hikhs to give serious consideration to the Moslem League scliemo of 
partition of India, and replied to the critics of the scheme and exi>lained its 
implications. 

At the annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry at New Delhi, a change in the policy of discriminating protection 
and the ai)poiiitmcnt of a permanent TarifI* Board were strongly urged. 


April 1 940 

The principal incident of tho month was a ])roadcast by Lord Zetland 
referring to Britain’s policy towards India. Britain’s goal, lio said, “is to aid 
the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity whicdi will ena])lo 
her to take her place as a groat self-governing Dominion in tho British 
IComm on wealth of Nations’’ but no lasting settlement will prove possible 
‘without real reconciliation between Moslems and Hindus”. Referring to 
vTndia’s war od'orts, ha said that, considorablo as had been tho forces sent 
overseas, they were only an earnest of what India was prepared to do. 

■Jn the Central Assembly, a Bill provided for national service for 
Europeans was passed. — The Bill ompowored hoards to consider tho quali- 
fications for service and dispensability from industry of Europeans and 
inquire if they were willing to serve. Compulsion was not introduced. 

The Bombay mill strike continued with occasional instances of violencG, 

India mourned the death of Mr. C. E. Andrews, tho well known mission- 
ary, who for many years was a co-worker of ]\Iahatma Gandhi in Africa 
and a colleage of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore at Banti Niketan. 

The nows of German invasions had an immediate elToct on tlio markets, 
prices of war industry, shares being marked up considerably. Tho India 
Government, in common with other parts of the British Empire, temporarily 
prohibited sailing of Norwegian and Danish vessels or dispatch of goods 
to those countries. 

In Bombay, Prohibition was declared ultra vires by tho High Court. 
It had been enforced by executive notification under Akbari Act and not 
by special legislation. To remedy this, tho Governor used his special 
powers to register a Governor’s Act, wdiich in effect gave legality to the 
Congress Government’s notifications. 

The Drugs Bill was passed and became law. 

There was a debate in both Houses of Parliament dealing with the 
Governor’s Provinces. Since the emergency measures taken had to be rati- 
fied within 6 months, Lord Zetland, reviewing the situation, paid a tribute 
to the four jirovinces within which the constitution was still operating. 
Rebutting Mahatma Gandhi's assertion that he had closed the door on 
negotiation, Lord Zetland said that he had never desired to close any doors, 
but it was only too obvious that that had been done by others. If the 
vision of a united India was to become a reality, he said, substantial agree- 
ment among the communities was essential. The steps taken to carry on 
the administration was approved by both Houses. 
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Duties on cotton fabrics from the United Kingdom ware reduced in 
accordance with the fcorm'^ of the Indo-British Trade Agreement, in return 
for surrender of preference on general imports. The object was to ensure 
a stable market for India’s surplus cotton exports. 

The Punjab Government outlined the terms for lifting of the ban on 
the Khaksar movement They included an undertaking not to disturb 
public tranquillity or to defy the order banning the carrying of weapons 
such as bolchas, and that the movement should be under the control of 
responsible persons. 

Fresh trouble with the Kliaksars occurred on several occasions in the 
Punjab, but without any serious clash Khaksar funds were forfeited by 
both tho Punjab Government and the Government of India. The inquiry 
into tho Lahore firing continued. 

1st. In the Central Assembly, when Mr. A. De C. Williams moved consideration 
of the National Hervice (European British subjects) Bill, Mr. F. E. James of 
the European group expressed profound disappointment that it had not been 
found ])ossible to apply to the European British Cummiinity in India the same 
methods of compulsory national service applied to their fellow countrymen 
elsewhere. 

Choudhury CLhotn Ham, Development Minister, Punjab, while addressing 
the All-India Jat Conference at Sonipat (Rohtak), said : “I can assure you that 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan is not going to accept the Premiership in any purely 
Islamic Governmeut. In fa(!t, he would, I am sure, refuse to accept Minister- 
ship or any position of responsibility in such a Government.” 

In the Central Assembly, the Bill to make provision for service by European 
British subjects in the armed forces of, and, in a civil capacity, under the Crown 
encountered much opposition from the Moslem League and Congress Nationalist 
l*arties. Resentment was expressed at what was regarded as discrimination in 
favour of European British subjects as against Indians in the matter of civil", 
and military service during the war. The provision, which would have the etlect 
of permitting European British subjects from the Dominion and colonies, where 
Indians were not properly treated, to occupy civil and military positions of 
authority in India was strongly attacked. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill, moved by Mr. A. De C. Williams, 
Defence Co-ordination Secretary, was pressed to a division and passed by 41 
votes to 22, The Moslem League and Congress Nationalist Parties joined in 
voting against it. The European Group, nominated and Government members, 
voted for the motion. 

2iid. In the Central Assembly, the Defence of India Act came in for much 
criticism, when tlie House passed the Bill to aniend the Act. The Congress 
Nationalists pressed a division on the Defence of India Amendment Bill as a 
protest against the administration of the Act, but they secured only 8 votes 
against the Government’s 43 ; the Moslem League, while supporting the Congress 
Nationalists, abstained from voting. 

The Council of State considered the motion on the Finance Bill as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. R. W. Mellor, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Indian Paper Makers Association in Calcutta, described how the war had 
considerably altered the position of the pulp and paper industry in India. Mr. 
Mellor also discussed certain outstanding problems relating to the industry, 
a id said that, following the outbreak of war, imports from manufacturing countries 
abroad had been either entirely stopped or seriously curtailed. 

8rd. The Council of State passed the Finance Bill. , i. i. • , 

I-<ord iietland declared in a broadcast, in which be touched on the political 
relations between Britain and India and the country's war effort : ‘ I am 
convinced that no lasting settlement in India will prove possible without real 
reconciliation between Moslems and Hindus. Let me say, that whatever the 
difficulties standing in the way we shall continue to labour whole-heartedly and 
to the best of our ability for such a reconciliation. 'Ihe goal we have^ set oui^ 
selves is to aid the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity which 

8 
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will enable her to take her place as a great self-governing dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” He continned : “Nazis had made capital 
impasse in India but the truth was that India disdained Nazi sympathy, stood 
united in her hatred of the Nazi regime and was contributing magnificently 
towards an Allied victory.” 

In the Council of State, Sir Rainaswamy Mudaliar, the Commerce Member of 
the (Tovernment of linlia, announced in the course of his speech, that he 
would consider the question of setting up an Advisory Council on the lines 
suggested by some members of the House, but he om[>hasized tliat Government 
could not relinquish rcsiionsibility for policy. 

The Indian Sugar Syndicate took decisions of far reaching character and 
communicated to the Governor of the United Provinces for information. 
The syndicate was convinced that in onlcr to save tl\e industry from a crisis 
it should adopt restrictive measures and look bcyoml the borders of India for 
the sale of surplus sugar. 

4th. The Central Assembly debated on the Drugs Bill. The Select Committee 
expressed the opinion that the ])rovisions relating to the importation of drugs 
should be posti)oned lonp; enough to allow the interests concerned full time to 
adjust themselves to the altered conditions, while with regard to the control 
of manufacture, sale and distribution of drugs the simultaneous introduction 
of legislation in all ]n’ovinces was considered highly desirable. 

The Central Assembly passed the Bill further to amend the Indian TaritF Act. 
The death occurred of Mr. C. F. Andrews in a Calcutta nursing home. 

5th. In the Central Assembly, the Drags Bill was passed. Tlic exclusion from the 
Bill’s provisions of the llnani and Ayurvedic, systems of medicine was strongly 
criticized and the opinion was expressed that tlovernment liad an oi)])ortunity 
which they disregarded to build up tlie country’s iiuligcnons drugs industry. 

The Council of State took up the European British subjects National Service 
Bill to make certain provisions relating to service by Kuropoati British subjects 
in the armed forces of, or in a civil capacity under, the Crown, as ])asscd by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

The Metropolitan of India in a broadcast talk from Calcutta, on the late Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, observed : “If all of us Europeans liad lived as near to Christ 
as Charlie Andrews, we too should have won the same unstinted allection that is 
his meed.” 

It was announced from New Delhi, that India was doing her share of the 
work of “demagnetizing” merchant sliip[)ing in order to deal with German 
magnetic mine menace. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan, under the caption “A Baffling 
Situation”, expressed the view that the stc]) taken by the Moslem League at 
Lahore had created a baflling situation, but that lie did not rej^ard it so baffling 
as to make civil disobedience an impossibility. Maliatma Gandhi added “i.etj 
me, however, say in parenthesis that until the conditions I have mentioned fori 
the starting of civil disobedience have been fulfilled, civil disobedience cannot • 
be started in any case, 

Mir Biindeh Ali Khan Talpiir, tlie Premier of Sind, in a statement to the Press 
on Lord Zetland’s broadcast, expressed the view : “At a time when Britain is' 
engaged in a gigantic war for liberty and freedom, it is my conviction that her 
prestige will rise tremendously and the cause she is fighting for will receive a 1 
great momentum if she could solve the Indian ])roblcm now.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress Thesidcut, addressing a meeting in 
Calcutta, in connexion with the celebration of the ‘ National Week”, made an 
appeal to the warring Congressmen of Bengal to compose their differences 
and prepare themselves under a common banner for carrying on the “fight for 
Indian freedom.” 

The Vidya Mandir Scheme, which caused wide interest in educational circles 
all over India, did not cost more than Rs. 2,80,000 during the three years 1938-39 
and 40 according to the calculations of the Department of Education, Central 
Provinces. 

In Bombay, there was an improvement in the attendance of the workers at the 
textile mills the total attendance rose to 27,000. 

7th. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of the All-India National Liberal Federation 
convened an informal meeting of certain prominent politicians in Bombay (at 
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Bir Chimanlal Setalvad’ti rpsideiice) to consider the question of forming a central 
party in India whose object it should be to bring pressure on the British 
Government to accelerate the pace of India attaining dominion Status and to see 
that India was not plunged into another civil disobedience movement. 

Kumaraja Muthia Chcttiar of Chettianad, leader of the Opposition in the 
Madras Assembly, speaking as President of the Coimbatore District Conference 
of the South Indian Liberal Federation (Justice Conference) at Erode, said : 
“We have already declarer openly and in unmistakable terms that we will 
support without question Great Britain at this hour of grave world crisis. That 
is our stand even today and there will be no departure from that resolve until 
the Allies completely win the war,*' 

8 th. Brigadier-General G. N. Molesworth, Director of Military operations and 
Intelligence at a meeting at New Delhi, attended by party leaders and luorainent 
members of the Central Legislature, gave on explanation "of the phase which the 
war was expected to enter and India’s strategical position. 

Bir Jogondra Bingh, a former Punjab Minister, in a Press statement, expressed 
the view that the immediate implementing of the India Act of 1935 with an 
assurance that any weaknesses revealed in its working would be removed, was 
'the only solution of the constitutional problem. 

Sardar Balla\))hai Patel addres.sing a meeting at Ahmcdabad, declared : “A 
fight is inevitable. The question is when to start the fight. Mahatma Gandhi 
will not be hustled or bullied into a fight though a cause for a fight is being 
daily given.” 

The Council of State passed the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

In the Bengal lyegislalivc Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) 
Bill as modified by the Logislalive Council, came up for consideration. The Bill 
among other things, soi ght to ])lace mortgages by conditional sales on the ‘same 
footing as complete uiifructuary mortgages, namely, to limit their period to 
15 years. 

In the Council of State, reference to the new squadron of the Indian force 
was made by Bir A. P. Patro in the course of questions, when he asked for 
details about the “Army Co-o) eration Squadron.” 

Sth. Mr. V. B. Srinivasa Bastri, referring to the Indian political situation, when 
he unveiled the statue of (he laic Bir Dinshaw AVaiha, in Bombay, deplored the 
prospects of a civil diso})cdicncc movement and tlic d( inaiul for a. j'artition of India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the order of the Government of 
(Bengal banning the ]niblication of news in connexion with the celebration of 
ithe ‘national week” as organized by the suspoiulcd Bengal Provincial Congress 
fconnuittce formed the subject of an adjourn meiit molioii. The motion was 
uefealed by 104 voted to 73. 

4'he MillowueiH’ Association, Bombay, decided to declare a “lockout” in all 
the textile mills in the city. The step, it" was ex])lained, was taken to conform 
to certain legal technicalities of the 'J'rade Disputes Act. 

lOlli. In the Council of State, the Budget session of the I^ogislature was brought to 
a close. The Bill to regulate the import, manufacture, distribution and sale of 
drugs was passed. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in an article in the IJarijan, “Nobody probably knew 
Charlie Andrews as well as I did. When we met in South Africa, we simply 
met as brothers and remained as such to the end. It was not a friendship 
between an Englishman and an Indian. I want Englishmen and Indians, 
whilst tlie memory of the death of this servant of England and India is still 
fresh, to give thought to the legacy he has left for both.” 

Mr. H. B. Buhrawaidy, Commerce and Finance Minister, Bengal, presided at 
the Pabna and Natorc Moslem League Conference held at Chatmohar ( Pabna ). 
Mr. Tamiznddin Khan, ITiblic Health Minister, opening the Conference, referring 
to the Moslem League scheme of partitioning India, said : “Whatever 
may bo the moral criticism of this scheme, there is no doubt from 
the 8 tandi)oint of reason that it is unimpeachable. Mr, Gandhi has said that 
tlie majority of Indian Moslems are against the scheme but it is assuredly one 
of his many unfortiiuate political blunders, in which the bigger and greater 
cause of the nation has been more than once submerged. Mr. Buhrawaidy, in 
bis s[)eech, remarked tliat the Moslem League was the only organization which 
truly represented the Moslems of India. 
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11th. Mr. M. A. Jianah, in a statement to the Press, in Bombay, replied to the cri- 
ticisms by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachariar of the Moslem demand 
for the partition of India. He said inter alia : “My attention has been drawn 
to the discourses of Mr. Gandhi in the Harijan in the week end. I am really 
Bori7 to notice that it is so full of contradictions that one cannot make out 
what he really wants or stands for. But his analysis clearly proves that there are 
two nations in this country.” Rei^arding Raja^opalachariar’s criticism in his Salem 
speech, Mr. Jinnah said, ‘*1 am really pained that occupying the position as he 
does, he should have held me up before the Hindu public as one who wants 
to cut the cow into two because of my proposal that independent States should 
be constituted in the north west and eastern zones of India.” 

In the House of Commons, the Rev. R. W. Sorenson (Labour) asked the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Ernest Brown) whether he was aware of the difficulties 
arising through Indians resident in England who on conscientious and political 
grounds might refuse to obey their calling-up notices and that the existing 
arrangements respecting conscientious objectors did not cover this tyj^e of Indian 
political objector. Mr. Ernest Brown replied that Indian British subjects ordi- 
narily resident in England were liable to be called uj) for service under the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act. They had tlie same rights under the Act 
to apply for registration as conscientious objector as all other British subjects. 
*T have no power to make special provisions for them.” 

12th. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, presiding at the annual meeting of the Church 
Education League in Calcutta, dealt w'ith some of the problems that faced schools 
due to the war. He said: “European schools in Iiutia desired much of their 
guidance and inspiration from what was done in England and would 
be considerably alFcctcd by what was seen today. “Bchools must give the spirit 
of the state. Can schools teach democracy? Democracy is not something 
positive, a set of rules ; it is a spirit, a way of thinking and feeling, an attitude 
to life. Bchools cannot teach it. But they must somehow make the conditions 
in which young people may catch or learn that spirit.” 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a question from an American friend, said: “I 
fear that the chances of non-violence being accepted as a principle of Slate policy 
are very slight, so far as I can see at present. I believe that a State can be 
administered on a non-violent basis if the vast majority of the people are non- 
violent. So far as I know, India is the only country which has a possibility 
of being such a State.” 

Mr. Naiayandas Girdhardas, Member, Council of State, presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce in Madras, made an appeal for 
India’s unqualified support to Britain in the war. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, made a declaration that as a 
man of non-violence, he could not forcibly resist the proposed partition if the 
Moslems of India really insisted upon it, but he could never be a willing ]^arty 
to the vivisection, and that he would employ every non-violent means to 
prevent it. 

The general strike of textile workers in Bombay.— About 70,000 workers 
resumed work and the rest were expected to do so within a few days. 

Mahatma Gandhi, witing on the Khaksar movement, expressed the opinion 
that the bringing into being of rival organizations was no remedy but it only 
multiplied the evil. He added: ‘T am sure that the Runjab Government will 
not permit the Khaksar organization to be revived in its original foim. I quite 
agree with my corrcB])ondent that, if the Kbaksars are permitted to fum lion as 
before, the Sikhs and others will have to be treated likewise. This cannot but 
lead to clashes.” 

At the All-Bengal Public Health Conference in Calcutta, various aspecls of 
the health problem of the province were diBcussed. Mr. ^Jhmizuddin Khan, 
Minister of Agriculture, Industries etc,, Bengal, opened the conference. 

14th. Sir Sultan Ahmed in his presidential address at the first Shia All-Parties 
Conference at Lucknow, said: “By supporting the cause of freedom and democracy 
India will have established her rights to both. It is not yet too Ia(e to con- 
centrate our united efforts on assisting the Democracies in winning the war. 
Let us do so without any hesitation. 

The “Hindu Nation Day” was observed in Calcutta. A meeting was organized 
by the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, Sir Manmatha Nath Mookherjea presided. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President met Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardha. Later, the Maulana in an interview stated that they took stock of the 
political situation in tlie country and discussed the agenda before the Working 
Committee. 

H. H. the Maharaja Sir Yadavendra Singh of Panna (Central India), presid- 
ing at the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha Conference at Patna, said: ‘‘India 
cannot be divided into States and British India. She is an inseparable whole 
and will remain so. Any -ttempt to split her on any basis will be nothing 
short of criminal.” 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee, presiding over the Ninth Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Conference at Ranchi, observed: “We want communal harmony and 
amity. We fully recognize that this country must continue in future, as it ha#' 
been in the past, to be tha heme of many people other than Hinuus. We beg 
of them to treat this country as their fatherland, and identify inemselves with 
the joys and sorrows of the j^eople of India.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement calling upon Moslems in India to observe 
April 19 as the day “contirmiiig the declaration of Moslem self-determination and 
Moslem independence day.” 

15th. The Congress Working Committee met at Waidha to review the political 
situation in the country since the Ramgarh session of the Congress. The Committee 
agreed to the creation of a “Women’s Department” of Congress. This department 
would be housed in the All-India Congress Committee office and would be put 
in charge of a leading woman worker, under the supervision of the General 

Secretary and the President. The Committee also decided that all Provincial 
Congress Committees should appoint election tribunals before May 5, failing 
which the Working Committee would appoint such tribunals. Discussions 
covered a wide field including the Hindu Moslem question, the possible reper- 
cussions of the civil dibobcdionce movement on relations between the two com- 
munities, the recent arrests and preparations for Batyagraba. 

Master Tara Singh, presiding at the first U. P. Sikh Conference at Lucknow 
said: “If the Moslem League want to establish “pakistan” they will have to i^ass 
through an ocean of Sikh blood.” Master Tara Singh further said : 

“Opposing the ‘Pakistan’ scheme, some Sikhs have lost their heads and are 
preaching establishment of Sikh rule. This will sim])ly be adding to the confus- 
ion already created by the Moslem League. The ‘Pakistan’ scheme may provet/ 
to be a declaration ot civil war and therefore, the proposal is mad,” 

The Shia All-Parties conference, w’bich met at Lucknow under the president- 
ship of Sir Sultan Ahmed, concluded its session after passing two important 
resolutions with regard to the demands of the Shia community and their attitude 
to the Madhe Sahaba agitation. The first resolution expressed the community’s 
fears that events showed that the rights and privileges of Bhias were in danger 

and that necessary steps should be taken to secure certain rights. The second 

resolution protested against the U. P. Government’s communique of March 31, 
1939, which the conference held, created a big gulf in the Moslem community 
and injured the feelings of Bhias. 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha adopted a 
resolution condemning the Moslem League scheme to divide India into two 
separate zones. 

Mr. M, S. Alley, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting at Jublnilpore, said : “l)estructive and 
hostile forces would spring up from iinox] ected quarters leading the country 
into unprecedented chaotic conditions if Batyngraha was launched by the Con- 
gress at this inopportune moment.” 

16th, The Congress Working Committee, at Wardha, had another prolonged dis- 
cussion on the political situation with parti( ular reference to the llindu-Moslem 
question and the situation created by Ibc LaJiore resolution of the Moslem 
League. The Committee also discussed the question of organising an All-India 
volunteer corps and asked Mr. R. S. 1‘andit to submit a report by May 15. A 
resolution on the death of Mr. C. F. Andrews was also passed. A special sub- 
commitee consisting of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai and Acharya Kripalaiii was appointed to go into the question of 
i> election of delegates from Indian States. 

Dr. H. Thomas, Inspector of European schools, Bengal in an address, in 
Calcutta, oil “The Teacher and His Approach to his work”, made an appeal to 
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the public to give the school teachers of the province every opportunity of doing 
their work well and to treat them as worthy members of society. 

The conditions on which the Punjab Government were prepared to consider 
the rescission of the order declaring the Khaksars an unlawful association were 
stated in a communique issued by the Punjab Government. The Government, 
the communique stated, wanted to be satisfied that (1) the Khisksars would do 
nothing to disturb the public tranquillity or interfere with the maintenance of 
law and order and (2) the Khaksar Association would give satisfactory guarantees 
that its activities would be confined to lawful pursuits, (3) the movement would 
be under the control and direction of law abiding and responsible persons. 

Sir Gulam Iluasein Hidayatullah, in a statement to the Press from Karachi, 
declared : “J'he British people are now engaged in a life and death struggle on 
which will hang issues, which are momentous not only for the British people, 
but to the whole world including our country, and this is the time for us to 
render every possible support towards the success of the cause which is as much 
ours as theirs,” 

17th. Sir Henry Craik’s term of office, as Governor of the Punjab, was extended 
by six months. Sir Bertrand Glancy was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Craik. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha had another discussion on the 
political situation in the country — the Congress Executive and Mahatma Gandhi 
wanted to have the fullest discussion on ail view-points so that no false step 
might be taken. 

18th. L ord Zetjan d reviewed the position in India during a debate in the House 
of Lords, jue debate was occasioned by Lord Zetland’s request that the pro- 
clamations under See. 9.1 of the India Act by which the Governor assumed the 
power of Government in seven provinces when the Congress lilinistries resigned 
be extended for “such further period not extending 12 months, as cleveloi>ment8 
may show to be necessary,”— Lord Zetland paid a tribute to the provinces of 
/Bengal, the Punjab, v^ind and AssamT' where the \»opular ministries had con- 
tinued to function. He said : “This was a matter of satisfaction to those anxious 
to SCO India progressing smoothly towards her goal.”— Lord Zetland said, referring 
to Mahatma Cuindlii’s accusation that he had closed the door on the Congress 
posilion, “I liave never desired to close any door. However, it was only too 
apparent, that the door was being closed by others. A substantial measure of 
agreement among the cotriimuiities of India is essential if the vision of a United 
India is to become a reality. I shall labour for a reconciliation between those 
two great communities- iVloslems and Hindus. But the fact of the matter is 
itbat the Congress i^arty lias raised in the minds of many Moslems a])i>rehonsioiifl 
j^which only they themselves can allay. Will the Congress refrain from closing 
the door ii]>on unity in India 1 Ujjon their answer hangs the future fate of 
that coulry.” 

ISlb. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, said, “Lord Zetland’s 
statement docs not carry us any further and 1 don’t think it necessary to say 
any tiling about it. My cojiceni is, work in India and preparation for the coming 
event in India, what is said in J’arlinmcnt, is of no consequence. 

Hir S. Badhakrishnan in a I'ress slatcment issued in CalcuLta, said: “Lord 
Zetland’s statement though more accommodating is not likely to satisfy Congress 
leaders. To ])ost,pone the attainment of Dominion Status to an undated future 
is not helj-ful. 3'hat is wliat Sir Hugh V>’NeiirB statement indicates. ‘Plow 
short or long a time it will be before India can attain the goal of Indian self- 
Government, it is possible to ])redict witli certainly’. To argue that India de- 
mands “com])letc severance from all asso<iation with the rest of the Empiie, 
banishment of t)ie Crown from any id.ace in the Indian constitution” is to 
dogmatise in the very premises of the debate.” 

^laliatma Gandhi admitted that a constituent assembly might vole for 
Dominion Btatns or something less than that even. When the Congress de- 
clared that, India should not be a unit ‘within the orbit of British imperialism’ 
it meant that full and free extension of democratic rights to India would change 
the very charficter of the Empire. 3he Congress objcidion was to an imperialist 
Biitain and not to a democratic British Commonwealth. 

At a meeting of Moslems in Calcutta, in connexion with the observance of 
4 ^ “All-India Moslem Indeptuidence Day”, si^eeches Bii]q)orting and explaining the 
, Moslem League scheme for the partition of India into Hindu and Moslem states 
were made.— Mr. Byod Badroddoja presided. 
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Maulana Abul Kahini Azad iBSued a statement appralin*^ to Sunni leaders to 
persuade those orf^anisin^ Madbe Baliaba ju'ocession, not to insist on its cou- 
tinnance. — Referring to the Shia-Suiini dispute over 'J’abarra and Madhe Salia})a 
in Lucknew, the Maulana said : “I have not the slightest hesitation in admitting 
that the U. P. Government’s coramunitpje of Martdi 31, 1939 regarding the Madhe 
Sahaba procession was based on inadequate appreciation of the situation and 
therefore an error of judgment.” 

20lh. Mr. H. S. 3 own, presidi-.g at the annual general mecling of the South 
Indian llranch of the Eiiroi>ean Association held at Coimbatore, said : “f feel 
that Congress made a capital mistake in resigning and that the constitutioiuil 
and more balanced elements thcrcii* must today be of Uio same opinion” 

Mr. S. C. JMookherjcc, J 'resident, Indian (hnistian Association, Bengal, made 
an at)peal in Calcutta to the Indian Chrislian community througbout India to 
unite in order to make their voice felt. 

Dr. S. C. Ijaw in his ]>rcsidcntial address at the anrual meeting of the 
Bunderban Jaindboldors' Association, iti Crdcutta (Britisli Indian Association 
Hall) stressed the urgent need of some consideration from the Government of 
Bengal. 

Mahatma Gandlii, writing under the caption, “Danger Signal” referred to- the 
order issued by the Ajmcrc autlioritics dire<ning tiie or‘’,ani/,crs of the Khadi 
Exhibition to liaul down tlie “national Hag” witljin an hour “as it Iwid caiise(l 
annoyance to some of His jllajcsty’s subjects” and said that it was a matter fur 
the central authority to i rives tigate. 

Mahatma Ganuhi wrote in the Harijan^ “The civil dioobcdicnce movement is 
being delayed for want of preparation.” 

2l8t. At a meeting of the AVorking Committee of the Sind Pi’ovincial Moslem 
League at Karachi, strong criticism was made of the Bundeh AJi Ministry’s 
acceptance of the Sind Hindus’ 21 demands, inciuding introduction of joint 
electorates in local bodies througbout the ]uovince. 

Sir Sikaiulcr Hyat Khan, Premier, made a statement on the Khaksar situation 
in the Punjab, in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Sir Sikandar said that 
Kliaksars had been coming into the Punjab and into Lahore from other provinces, 
Iiresnmably with the object of taking ])art in an agitation to persuade Goverii- 
menli to cancel the restrictions imposed on them. 

Three people were killed and aliout 50 injured in Shia-Siinni clashes at 
Lucknow. The police had to open fire on one occasion. 

Mr. C. Ilajagoiialachariar, former Madras Premier, addressing the Progressive 
Group in Bombay, made a statement that the Indian problem was capable of 
solution provided British statesmen approached it without any mental reservation. 

22nd. Mr. F. E. James, M. L. A. (Central) addressing the Coonoor Branch of the 
European Association at Ootacamund, said : ‘‘Unity in the country which is so 
essential at this time appears to be receding and would recede for ever unless 
men in influence had sufficient courage to call halt to disintegrating tendencies 
in Indian politics.” 

The South Indian Branch of the European Association at its annual meeting 
at Coimbatore, passed important resolutions bearing on the political situation in 
India.— It also strongly condemned “the preparations which are being made by/ 
the Indian National Congress throughout the country for a civil disobodieucel 
movement which are unjustified and calculated to hinder the effecient prosccutioid 
of the war.” 

^laulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, issued a statement on 
Lord Zetland’s speech in the House of Lords on the siluation in India: “I^ord 
Zetland’s speech leaves things where they have been since the breakdown of the 
negotiations between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Gandhi in February. T can only 
say that every difficulty that the Secretary of State raises is completely met by 
the proposed constituent assembly. The issue is simple. Is the British Govern- 
ment prepared to admit the right of self-determination for India ? If she is, 
then there can be only one proper method of finally deciding all the problems, 
that is, they should be referred to the elected representatives of India. Only such 
un assembly can deal with problems relating to Hindus and Moslems and the 
Indian States.” 

23rd. For the first time since the Khaksar agitation started, a batch of nine women 
in veilSi three of whom were carrying belchas, held a demonstration at Lahore* 
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A large crowd 'followed them but as soon as the police appeared, the women 
entered the Golden Mosque. 

24lh. The Punjab Government and the Delhi Government forfeited over Rs. IJ 
lakhs, which had been deposited in various banks by the Khaksar Association. 
The money was deposited in the name of Allama Mashraqui, leader of the 
Khaksars. 

A Gazette notification recorded appreciation by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal of the work of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission. 

The Government of Bengal amended the departmental rules for the training of 
newly recruited members of the Indian Civil Service, Bengal Civil Service and 
Bengal Junior Civil Service, in order that olliccrs might be better equipped to 
render more useful service in rural areas. 

At a meeting of Council of Representatives of the Nagpur Textile Union, the 
decision to call off the strike was taken . — A resolution passed by the Council 
stated that the Nagpur Textile Union would only co-operate with the inquiry 
committee, to be appointed by the Government. 

25th. The General Secretary of the All-India Moslem League issued a statement 
regarding the observance on April 19. of the Moslem “lnde])endcnce Day”, from 
New Dellii, stating : ‘‘According to reports that have directly reached the central 
ofhee of the League and information that has been received through Provincial 
League, it is estimated that over 10,tX30 meetings were hold throughout the 
country on April 10, to observe the Moslem Independence Day”. 

Mr. M. N. Roy issued a circular letter from Patna, to members of the Radical 
Co?igress League, containing instructions not to sign the ‘satyagraha pledge’ 
and not to resign mernbershi]) of any Congress Committee. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly passed the third reading of the Factories 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill without division. 

In defiance of the Punjab Government’s ban, six Khaksars, wearing uniforms 
and carrying Belchas, marched through different by lanes of Lahore. 

26th. In Madars, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari rei)lied to critics who urged an unofficial 
conference of leaders to arrive at an agreed decision on the constitutional prob- 
lem before Britain could be asked to commit herself to accept the principle of 
self-determination for India. Mr. Rajagoi)alachari claimed that it had been 
proved to the hilt that Mahatma Gandhi’s alternative of a duly elected represen- 
tative body for deciding principles on which the constitution should be framed 
could not harm British interests or the interests of any others, including minori- 
ty communities. 

The Judicial Committee, consisting of Sir Douglas Young (Chief Justice) 
and Chaudhri Niamutullah (a former Judge o£ the Allahabad High Court), 
which w^as appointed by the Punjab Government to inquire into the police 
firing on Khaksars on March 19, adjourned till May G. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan under the caption “Civil Disobedi- 
ence”, declared that as far as he could see at present, mass civil disobedience 
was most unlikely because in the face of the lawlessness that prevailed in the 
country, civil disobedience would easily pass for lawlessness. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, in his presidential speech at the Azad (Independent) 
Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, said: “It is this conference and this conference 
alone which is in a position to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the politi- 
cal deadlock to an end. ‘If you can come to an agreement as regards the basis 
of a communal settlement, the Congress which is undoubtedly the most influen- 
tial and powerful organization in the country today, is bound to consider your 
proposals as the one golden bridge which leads not merely to communal and 
political harmony in the country but to the ultimate goal, namely, India’s 
independence.” 

Sir Jagadish Prasad, a former member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a 
statement on the Indian political situation expressed the belief that there could 
be no reasonable solution of the communal problem so long as Congress Minis- 
ters remained out of office. The view was also supported by Sir N. N. Sircar, 
a former Law Member of the Government of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, reproduced in the Harijan, an interview granted to the New 
York Times. He said : “The legal status of India, whether it is Dominion 
Status or some thing else, can only come after the war. It is not the question 
at present whether India should be satisfied with Dominion status for tine time 
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being. The only question is what is the British policy ? Docs Great Britain 
still iiold the view tluit it is her sole right to determine the status of India or 
whether it is the sole right of India to make that determination.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai' Patel, presiding over the lOth session of the Baroda State 
Praja Mundal (peoi>le’s party) at Mehsna (Baroda), advised the people of the 
state to work the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though these were. He 
also criticized the policy of the Moslem League in Indian States. 

2Sth. The Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, discussed a 
resolution declaring that Lidia would have geographical and political boundaries 
of an indivisible whole and, as such, was the common homeland of all the 
citizens irresoe ciivc of race or religion. The resolution stated that Moslems owned 
exiual resjjonsibilities wi'h othel Indians for striving and making sacrilices to 
achieve tJio couni.ry’s independence. 

Nawahzada Liaqiiatali JOian, Hccrelary All-India Moslem League, presiding at 
t!ie Shaujahanpur iMoslem i’oiitical Conference uttered a categorical denial of the 
iiii[ires.sion in some quarters that the Moslem League thought only of Moham- 
mcd.um and liad no thought of the country as a whole. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul I'uq, Premier of Bengal, interviewed in Madras, said: “Let 
me give an assurance to all co m mil tii tics here -ifindcs, Moslems, Christians 
and others -that the l)cst way in whi(‘Ji 1 can repay the kindness which they 
have shown me is by striving for complete unity between the various sections of 
the })C()ple so as to have the way for a united India”. 

At a meeting of the Central ^Standing Comm-ttcc of the All-India 8hia Political 
Conference at LuckiK:)W, a decision to appoint a committee of two ilindns and a 
Bhia to inquire into the Luc.know riots was reached. 

29th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Ilnq in his lU’csidential address at the first session of the 

i Malabar District i!\Ioslem Conference at Calicut, made statement that Indians 
Lhomselvcs and not the .British, were to blame for the communal diflercnces in 
the country. Mr. ilnq, refening to India’s future, said that lie \vould resist any 
constitution wliuhi aimed at replacing “white autocracy” by any other autocracy. 

The All- India (Independent) Moslem Conference at New Delhi, passed unani- 
mously the Pakistan tS(‘hcme, characteiizing it as imiiraclicable and harmful to 
^le country's interest generally, and of Moslems in particular, Khan Bahadur 
‘^AUa Bux was in the chair. 

Haji fSir Abtlulla Haroon, President, h^ind Provincial Moslem League in a 
statement to the Press on Khan Bahadur Alla Bax’s i>residenlial address at the 
Azad (independent) Moslem Conference at Delhi, challenged the Khan Bahadur 
to seek re-election from iiis constituency to the fc?ind Assembly on the Pakistan 
issue, and otfeioil to resign his own scat in the Central Assembly and contest 
the former’s seat. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the speaker, Chaiidhury Bir Bhahabnddin, ruled out 
of order an adjourn incut motion tabled by Mr. Deslibandhu Gupta (Congress) 
seeking to raise a discussion on the “failure of the Lahore Police to arrest 
Khaksurs who have been holding demonstrations and parades in uniform within 
the precincts of certain mosques in Lahore.” 

30th. The All-India Azad Conference passed a resolution favouring a constituent 
assembly for framing the future constitution of India. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, at the conclusion of the Malabar Moslem League at 
Calicut, suggested a conference of provincial Premiers, past and present, to solve 
the Hindu and Moslem differences. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in India, 
called a meeting of vaidous Chambers of Commerce to discuss the questions 
relating to the revision of the tariff values of various foreign articles and res- 
torations of such tariff-valued items. 


May 1940 

One of the leading incidents of the month, was the anxiety caused by the 
Khaksars in the Punjab. Subordinate Khaksar leaders refused to negotiate 
without the authority of Inayatullah who was in prison and Khaksars 
continued to use mosques as cover ; at times remaining inside them in a 
state of semi-siege, 

9 
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A frontier tribe decided that it was not good policy to harbour the 
Paqir of Ipi. The merits of the Pakistan scheme continued to bo hobly 
discussed. Mr. Jinnah explained that he could not negotiate for removal 
of the ban against the Khaksars, as the Khaksars and the Moslem League 
wew separate organisations. 

v^he Bengal Land Revenue Commission presided over by Sir Francis 
Floud, issued its report. The majority considered that the Permanent 
Settlement, whatever its benefits in the past, was now out of date. They 
recommended that the Zemindars and all intermediate tenants should bo 
bought out by the Government, the compensation recommended varying 
between 10 and 15 times the nett annual income (except for religious, 
charitable, educational and other trusts) ; that the cultivator should in 
future hold direct from the Government ; that in any case a temporary, and 
if expropriation be rejected, a permanent agricultural income-tax should 
be imposed. — There were several minutes of dissent, headed by the 
Maharaja of Burdwan, 

Mr. Arnery, the Secretary of State for India reiterated the British 
Government’s intention that India should attain free and equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Prominent Indian loaders 
stressed the urgency of a solution to the political deadlock on the linos of 
national Governments and of immediate measures to secure India’s 
defences. 

The Government of India announced i)lans for arming India up to the 
maximum of her capacity. The new land forces would include mechanized 
units, infantry, signalling, engineering, medical and motor transport units 
and ancillary services to maintain the new formations. Personnel for 
further squadrons of the Indian Air Force would be raised and trained. 
In addition India would continue to expand to the maximum extent 
possible her production capacity for war materials and manufactured 
X)roducts for use in India and overseas in connexion with tlie w^ar. 

The situation on the Frontier completely returned to normal and oven 
isolated incidents were rare. 

1st. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Presideut of the National Liberal Federation, in a etatc- 
ment from Bombay made an appeal to Coiwress leaders not to launch civil 
disobedience, and to all parties to accept the ofter of the British Government of 
Dominion Status. 

The All-India Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference concluded its four-day 
session at New Delhi, After passing resolnlions relating to the war, the need 
for reforms in Baluchistan and the promotion of handloorn industries by 
Moslems, Maulana Aliraed Bayeed, General Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-uleina-i- 
Hind, criticized the attitude of the Moslem League towards communal settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Moslem League was repre- 
sentative of Indian Moslems. 

The National Planning Committee met at Bombay and reviewed the reports 
submitted by the 17 sub-committees. — Pandit Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, appointed 21 
persons to the Working Committee of the I^eaguc. 

Four Moslem members of the Punjab Assembly met several leading Khaksars 
at Lahore with a view to ascertaining their views on the termination of the 
present situation. The Khaksars were reported to have told the m. l. a’s that 
they had no power to make any terms for a settlement with the Government, 
adding, “only Allama Mashriqui could do that.” 

Sir B. R Bingh Roy, Revenue Minister of Bengal, attended an informal con- 
ference of Calcutta landlords at the British Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, 
to discuss with them certain problems relating to the rights and status of 
bustee tenants. 
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Mr* Asaf Ali, m* L. a. (Central) and a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, in a Presi? statement from New Delhi, asserted that the All-India 
Moslem Conference reflected the true needs of Indian Moslems. 

2nd. The Ad Hoc Accounts Committee appointed by the Governor of Bihar issued 
a report containing recommemlations for encouragement of the surrender of 
surplus funds by controlling officers and for more efficient control over the 
Public Works Department expenditure. 

Plans were being made for further effort in the expansion of civil aviation in 
India, particularly in the territoy which was poorly developed, namely, the 
eastern part lying between Bom’pay on the one side and Calcutta and Madras on 
the other. 

The annual meeting of the Calcutta branch of the European Association was 
held in Calcutta, Mr. C. P. Landson, vice-chairman, prcsidii. Mr. Landson 
pleaded for closer cooperation between the European Association and the various 
European groups in the Legislatures. 

8rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in an interview, said : *T cannot 
but pay a deserved compliment to both the Hindus and Moslems of Madras.” 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed, a former Bengal Minister, and leader of the Krishak 
Proja Assembly Party, issued a statement on his return from Delhi after 
attending the All-India Azad Conference. He said : “All allegations against the 
complete independence movement in the country have been proved to be utterly 
false by the recent demonstration at Delhi. The conference, by its resolutions, 
by its attendance of delegates from different provinces and the speeches 
delivered by speakers from different provinces exposed the hollowness of Mr, 
Jinnah‘8 partition scheme.” 

Of about 900 enemy aliens arrested and placed in detention in the Central 
Internment Camp at Almiednagar, all but 320 were released, as a result of 
examination of each case by the committee presided over by Bir Malcolm 
Darling. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, asked in the Harijan : ‘Tf Pakistan is not a threat but a 
desirable goal, why should it be prevented ?” He analyzed the suggestion of an 
Englishman that the longer the time that elapsed without compromise Ibetween 
Moslems and Hindus the more insistent the cry of Pakistan would become, and 
therefore, it was up to Britain to use all her powers of persuasion and states- 
manship to compel the parties to settle their differences. 

Mahatma Gandhi said : “Of course, the British Government can do much. 
They have done much by force. They can make the i)arties come to a solution 
by force. But they need not go so far. W^at t hey have done hitherto is to 
pre vent a proper solution . The only thing BiilTsE Governmenf haveTo^feTs 
to Flange their attitude. Will they ?” 

yfehwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, presiding over the Jaimpur 
District Moslem League Conference, said : “Let us try and see, whether with 
^'modifications and amendments it is not possible, on the basis, to evolve a consti- 
tution which will not only satisfy the minorities, but also achieve our real 

[object, namely, freedom and independence for India.” 

He made an earnest appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, to the Congress Working 
Committee and to all those who “profess that India should take its place on an 
equal footing with the other independent countries of the world”, to examine 
seriously the Lahore resolution of the All -India Moslem League. 

Bir R. K. Bhaiimukham Chetty, Dewan of Cochin, addressing a meeting at 
Coonoor, observed : “1 certainly cannot understand the philosophy that underlies 
the doctrine tliat we must sympathise with the Allies in the idealism that 

prompts them in this war, that India's freedom will be worth nothing if the 

Allies are defeated and yet witlihold cooperation with the Allies in the conduct 
of this war. 

5th. Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-zaman, Leader of the Moslem League Party in the 
United Provinces Legislature, addressing the Moslem League Conference at 
Jaunpur, said that the Lahore resolution of the Moslem League oflTered a solution 
to the communal problem and deserved serious consideration on the part of the 
Congress and the British Government. 

The National Planning Committee in Bombay, recommended the establishment 
of a National Water Resources Board for the conservation and utilization of 
^ater resources of the country, 
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At Lahore, as a further step to force the Khaksars, who had taken refuge in 
three mosques, to surrender to the police, the blockade was intensified. 

Mr. I. V. Ramaswnmi Naickcr, Leader of the Justice party, presiding over 
a public meeting in Madras, observed : “Moslems had every justification for 
demanding a partition of India, even as the Dravidians in the south had for 
asking for a separate political existence.’’ 

The meeting of Rulers of States held in Calcutta, considered a proposal to 
have a “High Court for the States comprising the Eastern Agency. A special 
committee of 15— eight Rulers and seven Ministers— was appointed to draw up a 
scheme for the proposed joint High Court to be submitted to the Council 
of Rulers. 

The conference called by the Bengal Government of representatives of associa- 
tions interested in jute concluded its sittings in Darjeeling. It was stated on 
behalf of the Government that the fullest consideration w'oiild be given to the 
views expressed by the various interests represented. 

The Shop Assistants’ Association attached to the Cawnporo cloth market 
launched picketing of the cloth shops to compel the employers to grant the 
employees two holidays on Sundays in a month. 

6th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a speech at Poona said that neither the Moslem 
League nor the Hindu Mahasabha had a i)Ositive programme. He characterized 
tlie Pakistan scheme as foolish, declaring that it would not hist 24 hours. 
Besides it was highly anti-national and pro-imi^erialist which no freedom-loving 
man would accept. 

Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Dewan of Cochin, j-residing over a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Y. M. C, A., Ooonoor, observed : “'J'he mentality 
that sympathises with the war aims of the allies, and yet refuses them co-opera- 
tion in the prosecution of that war, w'as one that could be understood only by 
avatars and not ordinary human beings.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonjee, vice-Prcsident, All-India Hindu Mrdiasabha, in a Press 
interview at Lucknow, welcomed the ]>roposal for the mecling of a small 
committee for a preliminary discussion on India’s future constitulions. 

TthV One hundred questions were asked in a questionnaire which was issued in 
Calcutta, to over 5,0(K) educational experts throughout India by the committee 
appointed at the last session of the Moslem Educational Conference. J'he ques- 
tions which w’ere drafted by Khan Bahadur Azizul Haqiie. Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University dealt with a variety of aspects in their bearing on Moslem 
education. 

8th. A communique, issued from Simla stated, “His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to apiirove the appointment of Mr. PI. J. I’wynliani, c.s.i., c.i.k., j.c.s., 
at present Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of 
the Central Provinces and Berar during the absence of His lOxcellency Sir 
P’rancis AVylie, k. c. s. i., c. i. e., i. (J. s., who has liecu granted leave out of 
India for a period of four mouths from June 1, 1940.” 

A public meeting of Hindus, in the Calcutta I'own Hall, convened under the 
auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, to condemn the I’akisthan scheme of 
the Moslem League and the I^^agiic-Bose pact in the Calcutta Corporation, ended 
in a fight between two sections of the audience.- Several peisons were injured. 

9th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-Jndia Moslem League, issued a 
statement in which he explained why he could not negotiate with the Punjab 
Government for settlement of the Khaksar trouble. He said, uiicr a It a : 
“I wish to inform the public and the Moslem League members specially 
that I have no authority or power given to me by the Khaksar orga- 
nization or those who are its leaders now and are guidijig that movement. 
I have spoken to many of them, who came to see me but none can sneak with 
authority or give me the authority to bring about a just and honourable settle- 
ment with the Govern nunt.” 

The police pickets outside the Golden, Unchi and Neevan mosques, where the 
Khaksars took refuge were withdrawn following the assuraners given to the 
Punjab Premier by a deputation of 70 leading citizens of Lahore that they would 
persuade the Khaksars to give up their unlawful activities. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview with the special correspondent of the 
Times of India, said : “I would welcome a settlement which ensures peace with 
honour. The Viceroy knows I am always ready.” He explained, “I am not 
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( averse to coming to terms with Britain on matters like defence and commercial 
interests, and I am fully prepared that these adjustments should be referred 
to a constituent assembly as part of an ai^reed settlement.” 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier oi the Punjab, in commenting on the 
invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, said : ‘‘This serious development 
in the European war cannot but bring home to those, who have hitherto refused 
to believe that an extension of hostilities could seriously jeopardise the peace 
and liberty of India, that this fresh exhibition of Nazi brute force constitutes a 
serious threat to the peace and freedom of the whole world including India.” 

Mr. P. R Das, a former judge of the Patna High Court, made some 
suggestions to the India*! leaders, particularly to Gandhiji, to Mr. Jinnah and 
to Mr. Savarkar : -1. “While not giving up their respective 'points of view, 
the Hindus and the Ma^lems shouM give themselves a comrunal holiday for 
the duration of the war and one year after.” 2. “The Congress and the Moslem 
League should withdraw their opposition to the war and offer their services to 
defeat the forces of Hitlerism”. 3. “Coalition ministries should be formed 
in all the provinces.” 4. “Meanwhile organize, organize, organize, so as to 
make the masses politically conscious.” 

8ir Thomas Stewart, Governor of Bihar, presiding at the prize-giving ceremony 
of the Ranchi Training School, said : “It is good news that in the school it is 
the spirit of community rather than of communalism which holds sway and it 
is to that fact, I have no doubt, that the present high standard of discipline is 
in no small ineasu’e due. 

His Excellency Sir John Hubback, Governor of Orissa, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Samiti in the Cuttack Club, referred to the problems facing the 
IJtkal Go-Mangal Samiti (Orissa Cattle Welfare Association) in improving the 
breed of cattle in the province. 

Dr. K. P. raranj])ve, Ihcsident of the National Liberal Federation, issued a 
statement from BumDay, saying : “J'he war has taken an even more fateful turn 
by the unprovoked invasion of the Low Countries by Germany. It is clear that 
no liberty, either actual or prospective, would be left anywhere in Europe or 
or Asia if Hitler succeeds. If Britain were to go dowm before this harmful 
doctrine of force, then India will also have to bid good-bye to all her asidratioiiB 
for the future.” 

The National Planning Committee, in resolutions adopted by the Committee, 
recommended Nationalizaiioii of the Reserve Bank and “deeinking” of the rupee 
from sterling. 

lltli. Lord Sinlia emphasized the value of social service in his address at the 
twentieth anniversary meeting and inlze-giving ceremony of the Hisir Kumar 
Institute in the Calcutta University Institute Hall. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, President of the Indian Jute Mills Association and 
Leader of the European group in the Bengal Legislative Assembly observed that 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to fix minimum prices for jute and 
hessians at Rs. 60 and Rs. 13 respectively was “viewed with concern by the 
trade in general.” 

12th. In a joint statement from Simla, on the Indian impasse, Mr. T. C. 
Goswanii, M. L. A. (Bengal) and Dewan Chamanlal (Punjab), stated that “to 
use a topical phrase, it is not wise to miss any more buses. Opportunities 
fraught with the gravest consequences are being lost. India could produce the 
greatest, the finest national army and air force in the East, in the shortest 
possible time. The hour calls for the boldest step forward in sagacious 
statesmanship concerted and measured in sympathy and human comradeship. 
It should therefore be implicit in any honourable and workable understanding 
with Britain that India should no longer remain unarmed and debilitated.” 

18th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, at a Press Conference at his 
residence at Laliore, addressed a call to the Punjab Press to give a lead to the 
public on the imminence of the danger of war to India. 

The Premier stressed the imperative necessity of concentrating all forces to 
ward off a ])OS8ible threat to India from an extension of hostilities to the 
Balkans, and appealed to all political parties in India to give np internal strife 
and call a truce during the war. 

The National Planning Committee, in Bombay, considered the reports of the 
1 housing and insurance sub-committees. On the report of the housing sub- 
\ committee, the Planning Committee recommended the creation of a central 
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I housing and planning board, which would be concerned with general principles, 
policy, programme, finance, technique, standardization on broad lines of the 
problem* 

14th. Mr. Hafiz Syed M. Ishaque, r. c. s. in an address in Calcutta, explained the 
problem of rural reconstruction in Bengal and the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment to deal with it. 

Dr. G. V. Deshrankh, M. L. A., in the course of a telegram sent to the All- 
India Hindu League at Lucknow% said, “War is knocking at the door. Hindus 
although emasculated by the Arms Act and other similar measures of the present 
Government must come forward to support democracy by becoming strong and 
undertaking the defence of their own country. It is the sacred duty of Hindus 
to defend Hindustan.” 

Kith. Mr. Asaf Ali, member of the Congress Working Committee, in a statement 
from New Delhi, declared : “The lime has come when given an honourable 
understanding with Great Britain a national coalition Government responsible 
to the ])eople can be immediately formed in India.” 

The Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee recommended : “Contract labour when- 
ever that system prevails, will have to give its workmen the same facilities 
regarding minimum wages, which are given by direct employers of labour. Thus, 
for instance, colliery labour working under a contractor will receive the same 
minimum wage, both in the case of loads and mines, as in the case of surface 
labour. They will not, however, be entilted to provident fund for the worker’s 
benefit like other employers.” 

ICth. The report of the Land Revenue Commission (Floud Commission) was pub- 
/lished.— The majority of the members recommended changes of a far-reaching 
character, in the land tenure system in Bengal. The most important of their 
recommendations was that legislation should be introduced enabling Government 
to acquire the interests of all rent-receivers down to the actual cultivator of 
the soil in all revenue free, permanently settled and temporarily settled estates. 
It was suggested that compensation should be paid at a flat rate for all 
Jjitcrests at a rate of ten times the net profits of the proprietor and tenure 
‘holders. The compensation should be paid in cash, if possible, otherwise in 
bonds redeemable after 00 years. They recommended the imposition of a tax 
on agricultural incomes as a transitional measure. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, m. l. a., (Central) addressing a ])nblic meeting at 
Ootacamund stated that it was the ardent wish of Mr. Gandhi, and Congress, 
and every right thinking Indian that Britain should trium])h in the war. He 
added that Britain who stood for justice and fair-play in Europe, ought not to 
have a different policy with regard to India. 

Mr. Satyamurthi advised Congressmen, whether Hindu or Moslem, not to join 
any communal organisation. 

17th. Manlana Hafizur-Rahaman, member of the A. i, c. C. and of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Jamiat-ul-nlema-i-Hind presiding over the Jamiat- 
ul-iilema of the Frontier Provinces at Peshawar, criticized the Pakistan scheme 
of the Moslem League. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatullah, former Premier of Sind issued a statement 
from Karachi, stating : “None of us needs to be reminded that our fortunes are 
linked with the fortunes of the British Empire and the cause for which the 
Allies are fighting is the cause of the civilized world. Let us all, therefore, 
sink differences iu a united effort to assist the Empire at this critical juncture,” 

18th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in Bombay, 
passed a number of resolutions concerning matters arising out of the 
international situation and the political situation in India. The committee 
reiterated that the Congress could not speak on behalf of the Hindus 
and called upon the Government to give a definite undertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and Moslems between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha was not made a party and which was not sanctioned by 
it, could be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of an interview in Bombay, observed : “Mr. Gandhi's 
proposal for a preliminary conference of Indians and Englishmen contains 
nothing concrete or practical. It is enigmatical. 

Dr, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, member of the Working Committee, presiding 
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over the Murshidabad and Birbhum Districts constructive workers’ conference 
held at Jijigram (Birbhum) made an appeal to Congressmen not to weaken the 
organisation In any way. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa made an offer to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative to contribute grain worth Rs. 1,00,000 towards the War 
Relief Fund. 

His Highness the Nawab of Baoni offered to contribute for war purposes Rs. 
500 monthly for the duratio"^ of the war. 

On the eve of his relinquishing the office of Secretary of State for India 
the Marquess of Zetland, in a cable to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, 
expressed his good wishes for the welfare of the people of Bengal of which his 
lordship was once the Go\ernor. 

19th. A Press Note issued from Simla stated : “So vast ie the expenditure on 
war equipment and war 8un])lies, which have to be bought by the Allied Powers 
from countries overseas, that it is extremely important io secure that their 
resources of overseas currency are most carefully husbanded ana not dissipated 
on less essential purchases.” It also stated, “with this end in view, Llis Majesty’s 
Governrnent and the Government of India have decided that the time is ripe 
for the introduction of similar restrictions in this country.” 

Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister, Government of Bengal, presiding at a 
Moslem League Conference at Habiganj, Sylliet, urged every Indian to contribute 
llis mite for the success of the Allied Forces. 

The Working Cjminittee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay, condemned the Pakistan Scheme of the Moslem League. The scheme 
was described as “fundamentally anti-Hindu and therefore, anti-national.” 

Mr. Kamaraj Madar, President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, presi- 
ding over the fifth Madras District Political Conference held in Madras, 
observed : “Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress demand a Constituent Assembly 
to frame the constitution of this country. I cannot, in fact nobody can think 
of any alternative method of producing a self-determined constitution.” 

The United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee, at Lucknow discussed 
at length the latest developments in the international situation and India’s 
duty. Pandit Jawhailal Nehru and Acharya Narendra Deo in an impassioncil 
appeal for patient preparation, refuted the suggestions that ]\Iahatma Gandhi 
and the Working Committee were delaying their programme. The Committee 
sent its deep sympathy to the peoples of Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, who became the innocent victims of the struggle. 

20th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Lahore, 
welcoming the move on the part of leading citizens of the Punjab, to bring 
about amity and communal harmony, declared that India would shortly be in 
a position to lend its full and whole-hearted support to the British and their 
Allies in the present war. 

A Bihar Government Press Note discussed a Government proposal for minor 
reorganization of the Bihar Secretariat on account of the expansion of work 
during the last three years as well as after the declaration of war. 

2l8t. It was announced from Simla that the Government of India were fully alive 
to the possibility of “Fifth Column” activities in India and already took certain 
steps to meet the menace. 

A message to the House of Commons from His Majesty stated that he would 
comply with the request praying that the Government of India Adaptation of 
Acts of Parliament Amendment Order of 1940 should be made in the form of a 
draft to be laid before Parliament. 

22nd. The Maharaja Bahadur of Ramgarh gave Rs. 50,000 to His Excellency the 
Viceroy to help the Allies and for the defence of India. 

Sardar Barclul Singh Caveeshar, President of the Punjab Forward Bloc, in a 
statement to the Press from Lahore, suggested that the Congress should imme- 
diately return to office in view of the international situation. 

Sir Abdul Hamid Ghuznavi, m.l.a. (Central) presiding over the Executive 
Committee of the Central National Mohammedan Association, Calcutta, in a 
resolution requested the Government to declare the forms of service which 
might be required of the various sections of the people, due to the war 
emergency. 

The Manchester Guardian commenting on Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s opposition 
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to the launching of immediate civil disobedience, said : “It is heartening at this 
grave moment to have this knowledge, but since common danger has evoked 
this response, the Government of India should take advantage of it.” 

23rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Premier of Bengal, in a statcnient to the Press, made 
an appeal to “all who occii]>y leading positions in Indian Society” to forget 
their political ditlercnces and emulate the noble example set by political 
opponents in Great Britain, who were united with singleness of purpose to fight 
the Nazi menace. 

Mr. L. H. Amery. Hticretary of State for India, replying to questions in the 
House of Commons, deedared : “TJio attainment by India of full and equal 
partnership in tlie British Commonwealth is the goal of our policy. We 
recognize, that as my predecessor made clear in his Bi)eech on April 18, 
that it is for Indians thcinsolvcs to play a vital part in devising a form of 
constitution best adapted to India’s conditions ami India’s outlook. Tlic promise 
already given (hat the i)reso]it scheme of the Act of 103.") and the ])olicy and 
]>lans on which it is based arc to be open for rc-oxami nation at the end of 
the war necessarily ini})lip3 discussion and negotiation, and not dictation. 
“We have no desire to delay any of tlie steps that may pave the way tow'anls 
an agreed seMleracnt that will take account of the legitimate claims of all 
comrannitics and interests. On the contrary, we have been, and arc only too 
anxious to make onr contribution towards such a settlement.” 

The U. P. Government telegraphed to the Government of India welcoming 
the latter’s prov>osal to liold a sugar conference at Simla to review all the 
]>roblems connected witli tlie future of the sugar industry. 

24ih, Mahatma Oamhii, referring to Mr. Amcry’s speech in the House of 
Commons, said : “I Avould leave no stone unturned to bring about a peaceful 
and honourable settlement of the ])resent deadlock. While butchery is going 
on in the west and peaceful homes are being destroyed, I have no heart 
to say anything publicly in regard to Mr. Amery’s statement in answer to Mr. 
W edg w 00 d Be n n .” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said : “The Secretary of. State for India speaks in a 
tone which is no doubt meant to be conciliatory, but the content of his utterance 
has no relation to facts in India or Europe.” Wc are out to assert and gain 
onr freedom and we cannot give that up because the w'ar sitiuilion has developed 
to England’s disadvantage. Our internal })olicy must be governed by one consi- 
deration only the freedom of India and the attitude of Britain towards that 

freedom. Any other course would he against the honour and disunity of India. 
The British Government must give up completely its coitception of being the 
patronizing overlord of India, genorously allowing us to have a say now and 
then. We realise fully the serious i.mplications of the present world situation 
and its possible consequences in India. 1 wish the British Government w^ould 
realize this also as well as we do and fashion their course accordingly by giving 
up an idea of empire and domination.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar observed : “It would be better to await events than 
to comment on such a statement,” 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation said : “The 
statement by the Secretary of State contains nothing new but reiterates the 
sympathetic attitude of the British Government towards India, which, in the 
present grave war situation, appears to be all that is possible. In my opinion 
we should cease to question the bonafides of the Government, but take such 
steps as are practicable while the war is going on.” “India’s political progress 
is dependent on the success of the Allies, and all the devoledi work of Indian 
leaders for 100 years in the cause of Indian nation-building will be utterly 
wasted if the Allies are defeated.” 

Sir ftikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla sugges- 
ted a compact and representative body of 31 members, including the premiers of 
the 11 provinces and presided over by the Viceroy to settle communal questions 
and the basic principles of a constitution for India. 

Mr. R. L, Nopany, Senior Vice-president of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, when presiding over the first quarterly general meeting of the Chamber, 
discussed the effects of war on India’s economy. 

The Rajah of Mahmudabad, in his presidential address to the Bombay Presi- 
dency Moslem League Conference at Hubli explained the Moslem League parti- 
tion scheme. 
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26th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, under the caption “Our Duty” 
made the assertion that he would do nothing wilfully to embarrass Britain. 
Several correspondents had suggested to him that non-violence demanded that 
while not resisting in the least from its position the Congress should in view 
cf the present international situation defer all thoughts of civil disobedience for 
the time being and make a declaration to that effect. Commenting on the 
suggestions made, Mahatmaji baid that the Congress was already making the 
greatest gesture in its power in that it created no trouble in the country and 
that it refrained from the pursuance of its own policy. 

Maulana Alnil Kalara Azad, in an interview at Naini Tal on Mr. Amery’s 
statement, observed : “It is to be regretted that there is not the slightest shadow 
of a change in the pngle of vision of the British Cabinet about India,” 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, presiding over the special session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference which met at Dacca, observed : “Today the country neSis 
a leader who can lead Ine awak(‘.ned masses to their cheriBhed goal of fre^om.” 

Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, addressing a meeting a Coimbatore, declared that the 
granting of freedom to India sliould be treated as one of the war issues and 
should not be construed as a political question. 

26th. India observed “a day of national prayer on behalf of the Empire, their 
Allies, and of the cause in wliich they are united,” in accordance with the wish 
expressed by His Majesty the King-Empeior. There was a wide response to 
His Majesty’s appeal and special prayers for victory and peace were offered by 
Christians, Hindus and Moslems itlike. Churches, temples and mosques were 
thronged with worshippers, praying for the successful issue of the war. 

His Excellency the Viceroy broadcast a message of unity, courage and faith to 
India from Simla. His Excellency said : Let us count it in these testing times 
a sacred duty to the land we love to suppress all differences that divide us. In 
unity let us find strength.” The Viceroy spoke of the steps to speed-up India's 
defence, including the Indian Air Force, and assured that no effort would be 
spared to “respond to the anxiety so widely felt to contribute to the outcome of 
the war.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, Mayor of Madras, observed : “I pray that God may give 
victory to democracy, freedom and liberty not only in Europe but also in the 
whole world including India and China.” 

The Khaitan Committee, appointed by the Governments of Bihar and the 
United Provinces to inquire into the working of the sugarcane rules and labour 
conditions in sugar factories, made far-reaching recommendations. 

27th. Mr. M. A. .Tinnah issued a statement from Matheran : “I fully realize that 
the internal and external situation is very grave. The question is, what is the 
Moslem League expected to do immediately ? Up to the present moment, we 
have not created any difficulty nor have we embarrassed the British Government 
in the prosecution of the war. The Provinces where Moslem League has a 
dominant voice have been left free to co-operate with the British Government.” 

The Defence Department of the Government of India decided to make known 
the extent to which India was meeting the Allies’ demand for munitions and 
other supplies. 

8ir Chimanlal Hetalvad, in a statement on “The Defence of India and the 
Neglect of England” stated : “Dominion Status and more so, independence, 
would be shadow unless the country is well equipped in all areas of defence. 
There should be compulsory military training and service for all adults as is the 
case in Japan. If that is done, the wffiole situation will alter and India will 
attain her full political stature. The test of England’s sincerity is not in her 
convening a constituent assembly as Congress leaders say, but it lies in the 
trust she is prepared to place on India by making her fit to repel any aggression 
by her own forces.” 

About 20 leading men of the Punjab, in the course of a statement to the Press, 
made an appeal to all classes and communities to sink their differences for at 
any rate the time being, and devote all their attention and enerj^y to the 
maintenance of peace and the safety of the country. The signatories were, 
Bardar Ujjal Bingh, Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Sir Abdul Quadir, Raja Narendra 
Nath etc. 

28th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, replying to an 
address of welcome presented to him by the Anjuman Islamia, Daijeellng, paid 
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a tribute to the achievements of the Anjuman and referring to “wider and 
all -engrossing qaestions” asked his audience not to be dismayed. The reverses 
served to “harden the determination of the Empire and its still unbeaten Allies.’* 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, ex-Premier of Sind, in a statement from 
Karachi said : “1 am in favour of a conference composed of representatives of 
the various interests in the Legislative Assemblies to be elected by these 
Assemblies, in all the provinces and in the Centre. An emergency session of 
the Legislative Assemblies in all the provinces and in the centre should be 
convened for this purpose, even where the constitution has been suspended. The 
advantage of this will be that elected members of the Assemblies, representing 
as they do their own electorates, will represent the opinion of the people at large.” 

A mass meeting of European British subjects was held in Bombay, under the 
auspices of the European Association. Details regarding the British War Savings 
Movement were also explained to the meeting. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee presided over the 10th session of the Assam 
Educational Conference at Shillong. He said : “Let us remember that inter- 
national strifes which are creating critical situations today can be solved only 
by a spirit of tolerance and brotherhood, of true liberty and not by a doctrine 
of “might is right,” which are great lessons handed down to us by the ancient 
sages of India.” 

2 ^fh. Two persons, one reported to be a Khaksar, and the other a passerby, were 
killed and three others wounded when a sub-inspector of police was compelled to 
fire three or four rounds from his revolver on a party of Khaksars near the 
Golden Mosque at Lahore. 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, stated : “The Government desire to 
make it clear to the public that the finances of the Government of India and of 
Provincial Governments and of the Govenment of Bengal in particular are in no 
way jeopardised by the war situation in France and Belgium, and there is no 

justification for any anxiety regarding the soundness of our finances.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, in an address at the 
Central Planters’ Association, Travancore, said : “The services of the entire 
armed forces of Travancore have been offered to Britain for utilization in connex- 
ion with the war and those forces will be kept in readiness for such work as may 

be assigned to them.” ^ 


30th. As a precaution against possible disturbances at Lahore, due to the firing on 
^part;|' of Khaksars, troops were called out and were standing by the City 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting of the Working 
Coinmittee at Lahore, expressed concern at the accentuation of communal 
tendencies in the province. 

The Orissa Government’s review of the appropriation accounts and finance 
accoun^ts of the province for 1937-38 and the audit reports for 1938 were 
published. The review stated inter alia : “The budget of the year was framed 
under peculiar dirhculties. The province had come into existence less than a 
year before and it had inherited three different systems of administration and 
three dmerent sets of staff, some of whom w^ere gradually reverting to their 
parent province. The budget was framed before any Ministry came into power 
^^^der new constitution, which came into force on the 1st April 1937, 

Raja 8 ahib of Atgarh, inaugurating the first sesssion of the Atgarh Praia 
bamity in the Atgarh State Durbar Hall, expressed the hope that the Praja 
bamlty would help him in his administration and that the grievances of the 
people would be better represented through the Samity, 

81st. His Excellency Sir Robert Cassels, the Oommander-in-Chief, in his broadcast 
from Simla, reviewed India’s outstanding contribution of 
equipment and stores to the Allied resources and the 
strengthening of the defence services. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, Sir Rop:er Lumley was ensaged in 
-1 the intensification of the war effort throughout the province 
With both officials and leading citizens. ^ 

Mr. R. S. Ruikar, the labour leader, in a Press statement from Nagpur 
said : It 18 high time that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress President should try 
to set up a national executive to guide India at this critical juncture and shoull 
cease to look at all problems from the Congress and non-Congres standpoint ” 
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The principal item of interest of the month was the announcement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy stating that district war committees were to be 
formed in every Province. There was also to be form^.^d a civil guard to 
assist the police in maintaining order, for air raid precaution and internal 
defence, and to prevent sabotage. 

There were no serious incidents in Waziristan, and the tribes rendered 
useful help to the Government in capturing hostiles. 

Italy’s declaration of wa^ was followed by a round-up of I^'alian citizens 
all over India. One shin was taken at Calcutta. Appeals for courage and 
confidence were issued by the Governor of Bengal, Mahatma Gandhi and 
others. 

The Punjab Government undertook to clear out of the mosques those 
Khaksars who had been defying its authority from sanctuary there. The 
Khaksars resisted furiously in spite of the use oi tear gas. On two occasions 
the police were forced to fire in self-deience. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
issued a statement saying that there were clear indications of connexion 
between the Khaksars and Britain’s enemies and appealed to Moslems to 
have nothing to do with them. 

The Congress Working Committee issued a statement intimating that 
the Congress realized the necessity for defending India militarily from exter- 
nal dangers and that the ideal doctrine of non-violence was in-applicable 
under the prevailing circumstances. Mahatma Gandhi was absolved from 
responsibility for the decision and was left free to pursue his ideal in his 
own way. As regards the internal national struggle the Congress would 
continue to adhere to the principle of non-violence. The demand that India 
should function as a free and independent country was reiterated and Con- 
gressmen would not participate in war committees or subscribe to war funds 
pending a solution. 

Parliament enacted a Bill giving the India Government the power to 
legislate on matters normally outside its purview, to permit the Goverument 
of India to exercise full powers in the event of a rupture of communications 
with Great Britain. The first effect of the new Act would be to permit the 
issue of an ordinance for compulsory national service for European British 
subjects ; British Indian subjects would not be affected. The Act might 
also, in an emergency, permit a political settlement arrived at in India to be 
given effect to. — His Excellency the Viceroy resumed talks with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan, said : “If the British 
Government will not suo motu declare India a free country, having the right to 
determine her own status and constitution I am of the opinion that we should 
wait till the heat of the battle in the Allied countries siibsides and the future is 
clearer than it is. We do not seek our independence out of Britain’s ruin. That is 
not the way of non-violence.” Mahatma Gandhi added by saying : “But we shall 
have many opportunities of demonstrating our power if we really have it. We 
can make it felt at the time of peace, which must come, whichever party wins.” 

A provincial war Board was formed in the United Provinces, with the 
Governor as chairman and the Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary, Informa- 
tion Department as joint secretaries of the Board. 

pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Srinagar, organized by 
the National Conference, deprecated the idea of dividing India into Hindu and 
Moslem States. He referred to the fate of the smallest nations in Europe in 
this connexion. 
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Mr. Asaf Ali, Secretary, Central Assembly ConKrcss Party, 1n a statement to 
the Press, remarking that the Commander-in-Chief^B broadcast was intended to be 
both an appeal for co-operation, and a reassurance that Indians defence was not 
neglected, said ; “It can scarcely be a consolation to those, who are burning 
with the desire to defend their country, that the defence force is going to be 
expanded by another 100,000 men and that the Indian Air Force will be 
raised from three to twelve flights, and that Indians will be given their full 
share in the scheme designed for the provision of officers.” 

2nd. Pandit H. N. Kunzru, member of the Council of State, in a statement to the 
Press from Poona, said : “The new defence policy announced by the Commander- 
in-Chief in his broadcast address does not seem to go far enough. The Govern- 
ment of India have moved forward no doubt, but very grudgingly. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari replying to an address in Madras, said : ‘There ought 
to be responsible Government in each province at this juncture. Only ministers 
enjoying the confidence and support of the people would be in a position to 
allay any possible panic and maintain order.” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, President of All-Parties Shia Conference and a member of 
the Working Committee, Moslem League and Mr. A. Q. Ansari, President of 
the Bihar Momin Conference issued statements from Patna laying stress on the 
need of communal truce and joining of all parties to help the Allies in winning 
the war. 

A Khaksar was killed and several others, including eight police constables, 
received injuries in a clash between the police and Khaksars which was reported 
to have taken place at Khanewal (Punjab) in a railway compartment. 

Srd, Describing India’s currency position, it was stated from Simla that India’s 
position was probably the strongest of any country in the world, barring 
perhaps America, which had an “embarrassingly large gold hoard”. “Behind 
every curreney note”, it is emphasized, ‘‘stands at the present moment 
full value in gold, easily realizable sterling, silver rupee or obligations of the 
Government of India which are realizable at a moment’s notice. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a currency position of greater strength.’' 

A communique, issued by the Orissa Government, stated : “It is said that 
rumours are going about that the Government of India are likely to issue orders 
soon, stopping all payments from Government banks. This has led to a large 
number of withdrawals from the postal savings banks at Puri. The Government 
of Orissa are in a position to decdare that the rumour is entirely incorrect and 
they assure the public that no order alleged have ever been issued nor will they 
be issued. Persona spreading false rumours themselves are liable to punishment 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, stated : “The Government (of Bengal) 
have decided to take the further step oi giving their support to the market in 
old crop (jute) by taking up sellers’ offers of Ready L. J. A. First (London Jute 
Association’s First Mark)- old crop— below a minimum rate. 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy announced the formation of a civil guard— a body 
of a volunteer character to assist the police— and the immediate appointment of 
district war committees. The civil guard would collaborate with the police in 
the maintenance of public order, in air raid, precautions and anti-sabotage work 
and in other important spheres of internal defence. 

There was a brief announcement from Simla stating that the question of 
manufacture of aircraft in India, was under active consideration. 

Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal leader, in a statement to the Press, 
referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s article in the Harijan regarding war and said : “He 
(Mahatma Gandhi) does not realize or at any rate acknowledge, that if the Nazis 
win, there will be an end of freedom and independence for India for as long a 
time as one can envisage. As I have said more than once before, the charge- 
sheet that India can legitimately bring forward against England is long and 
grave, but in the present situation in Europe, the fate of India is bound up 
with that of England and that the instinct of self-preservation dictates tW India 
should whole-heartedly support England in winning the war. 

6th. H. E. the Governor of Assam and the Premier, Sir M. Saadulla issued a 
joint aimeal for contribution to the Assam War Fund. 

The European Association in Calcutta, passed three important resolutions 
\a connexion with the War, dealing with man power, prompt Government 
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action against dangerous persons and right enforcement of the Defence of India 
Act to aeal with theimenace of alarmist rumours. 

The ^awab of Bhopal in a statement on the Viceroy’s statement said : “I 
greatly value the generous terms in which His Excellency has referred to the 
contribution already made by the Indian States. It is hardly necessary for me 
to repeat the assurance that Bhopal will continue to strain every effort to 
assist the Imperial Governmcrt in the present struggle.” 

A Press Note issued fi m Lahore, said : ‘‘Recent developments in the inter- 
national situation have led very naturally, to a quickening of public interest in 
the measuies taken to protect the civil i)opulation in the Punjab against possible 
air raids from the north-west.” 

7th. A new order entitled the Petroleum Premises (Fire Protection) order published 
in a gazette cf India Ext 'aord inary prescribed to be taken tc deal with out- 
breaks of fire in petroleum storage tpks and to prevent its spread. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to take the further step of giving 
their support to the old crop by taking up sellers offers of ready L. J. A. First 
(London Jute Association’s First Marks) below the minimum price, was criticized 
by the Secretary, Indian Jute Mills Association, in a letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Agriculture and Industries Department. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azaa, in a statement from Naini Tal, said that he did 
not call for a conference of former Premiers of Congress Governments to discuss 
the question of resumption of office by the Congress. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Harijan, gave advice 
that people in India should not get panicky, but should go on with their work 
in the usual way, and not withdraw deposits from banks or make haste to turn 
paper into cash. 

The Industrial and Scientific Research Board met at Simla. Sir Ramasvvami 
Mudaliar presided. A general discussion took jJace on the research schemes 
received from the leading universities and scientific institutions in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, replying to a question whether he 
would welcome the rise of a dictatorship which would with the minimum use of 
force, “Soap the rich, give justice to the poor, and so serve both”, said, “I 
cannot accept a benevolent or any other dictatorship.” 

Mahatma Gandhi dealt with the position of Congress Moslems vis a vis a 
Congress Moslem I^eague rapprochment, in the Harijan, JHe said : “1 have 
never understood the reason behind the demand for the recognition by the Con- 
gress of the Moslem League as the sole and authoritative Moslem body. Why 
should such an admission be demanded or expected ? How is it compatible 
with a genuine desire for a settlement? The Congress attempts to represent all. 
But it has never demanded recognition as such from anybody. The Congress 
has never claimed tliat it represents the whole of Indian Moslems. It has 
not claimed to represent any single community wholly. But it does claim 
to represent every single national interest irrespective of class, caste, colour 
or creed,” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement from Kurseong, expressed the 
opinion that Hindus and Moslems should put forward a joint demand for a 
provisional National Government at the Centre. 

9th. His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Y. M. C, A, (Ootacamund) said : “There arc far too many 
people going about in this country saying that it makes no difference whether 
England or Germany is the ruler ; that it makes no difference who wins this 
war ; and that India will be a thing apart.” 

“If we lose this war any chance of freedom or independence or Dominon 
Status would be gone, and gone for ever.” 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, and Sir M. Saadulla, 
Premier of Assam, issued a joint appeal to the public to contribute to the War 
Fund. 

H. E. H. the Nizam in a firman appealed to all persons to refrain from sub- 
versive activities during the war and help to achieve internal unity in the face 
of the grave situation. 

Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, a former Madras Congress Minister, addressing a public 
meeting at Villupuram, said : “We do realize fully well that Hitler’s success 
would mean the annihilation of liberty in all countries. We all realise that the 
Allies must win this war,” 
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His Excellency the Governor-General decided to extend the life of the Legis- 
lative Assembly for a further period of one year from October 1, 1940 when the 
extension effected in his order dated August 19, 1939 would expire. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, presiding over the Tinncvelly district political con- 
ference at Ambasamudram, said: “I consider it our duty, however unpleasant 
and unreasonable it may appear on the surface, to reiterate with all the force we 
can command, our claim that Britain should at this supreme hour of her diffi- 
culty declare India once and for all time free and independent, and then India 
should declare herself a new-born ally on the side of England and France.” 

10th. The Under-Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 
Supply, in a letter addressed to the Bengal Millowners’ Association, said that 
the Government of India were taking steps to alleviate the hardship experienced 
by the cotton mills in the country due to the situation arising out of the 
shortage in the supply of dyestuffs. They were actively investigating the alter- 
native sources of supply and in many cases w’ere able to suggest such sources 
to firms, to whom enemy stocks could not be released. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Rules published in a gazette of India 
Extraordinary, prohibited refusal to accept coins or notes in payment of a debt 
or otherwise. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Srinagar, Kashmir outlined 
the position of Indian States in a free India as visualized by the Congress. 

Italy declared war on the Allies. 

11th. Police forces carried out simultaneous raids on nine mosques at Lahore in 
accordance with the Government decision to round up all Khaksars who were 
making use of religious buildings for their activities which the Government 
considered subversive. In some mosques Khaksars offered resistance and eight 
police officers and two constables received injuries. 

Mr. H. L. Humphreys, speaking on the British War Savings Movement in 
Calcutta, emphasized the importance of regular contributions to the National 
Saving Movement and appealed to the public to help in the war effort by pur- 
chasing National Defence Bonds. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner issued a statement appealing to all 
political parties “to lay aside their suspicions and hesitations ana unite in the 
face of a common enemy for the defence of India and the Empire and all the 
traditions of civilized life which we hold dear.” 

12th. Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, aodressing a public meeting 
at Naini Tal, presided over by Sj. Govind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the 
XJ. P., declarcQ : “If Germany committed the greatest mime in history by her 
aggression, Italy has committed the second greatest crime by extending the war.” 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, in a broadcast sjieech from Calcutta, made 
an appeal for courage and cooperation to meet the situation in the war crisis. 

Sir Kamaswami Miidaliar, in his address to the Expert Advisory Council at 
Simla, referred to the message of Mahatma Gandhi (“we may hear of reverses 
but we wall not hear of demoralization”) and said, “your greatest internal enemy 
— the biggest danger to the commercial interests of this country is this scare- 
mongering and panicky section.” Sir Ramasw^amy emphasized, “there is absolutely 
no reason whatever for panic for, in every way, the position is sound financially 
and commercially.” 

The Director of Information Bureau, Punjab, in the course of a Press com- 
munique, issued from Lahore, said : “Do Khaksars aim merely at social service 
or are they trying to organize themselves as a fighting force ? If tlie former, 
the notification of February 22 does not at all affect them. If the latter they 
deserve to be checked in the interest of peace and order.” 

Bir Mohammad Yakub in a statement to the Press from Moradabad, said : 
“The fateful announcement that Italy has joined the war agrinst the Allies has 
at last been made. Bhe has betrayed the Allies now as she betrayed Germany 
and Austria during the last Great War. India is now much nearer the danger 
zone than she was at the beginning of the war. Our duty as Indians has now 
become quite clear and definite. We have to unite and present a solid front if 
we want to live in the world like an honourable and self-respecting people.” 

18th. Waziristan had a peaceful week. The progress of the war remained the chief 
topic of interest among the tribesmen. 

Bir Aubrey Metcalfe, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief OommisBioiter 
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in Baluchistan, at a m^'cting of representatives of political, religious and com- 
mercial organizations, held in the Residency Gardens at Quetta, gave advice to 
the people not to be led astray by false and panicky news generally spread 
by misfdiief-mongers who wanted to embarrass the British Government. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab arrived at Mr. Asaf Ali’s 
house and met Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President at New Delhi. 
Maulana Azad had an informal talk regarding the political situation and Hindu- 
Moslem problems. 

15th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League met in Bombay. 
A statement issued by the Comniitteo, said : ‘‘The Committee has been discuss- 
ing the internal and external situation for the whole of the day and no decision 
has been arrived at ” Sir Sikandar Plyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, and 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Miii’ster of Bengal, had before the meeting 
informal consultations with Mr. Jinnali. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caiition. “Two parses”, in the Harijan, 
said : “Private and public appeals are being ina(J(3 to me to call all parties 
together and arrive at a common agreement and then, they say, we shall get 
what we want from Great Britain. These good friends forget one central fact. 
The Congress, which professes to speak for India and wants unadulterated 
independence, cannot strike a common measure of agreement with those who do 
not. To act otherwise would be to betray its trust. In the nature of things, 
therefore, there can be no “all parties conference” unless all have a common 
purpose. The British Governraeni would not a«k for a common agreement, 
if they recognized any one party strong enough to take delivery.” 

Bir Bikander Hyat Khan, Chairman of the Managing Body of the Punjab Red 
Cross, issued an appeal for gifts in kind and cash to relieve the distress of the 
5 million Belgian, Dutch and other evacuees and refugees in France. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in a Press statement, said : “The need of the country 
demands that India must not miss the bus, and I am using all my influence to 
bring about unity and create a united front,” 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu, opening the North Arcot District Political conference at 
Vellore, said : “The Hindus and the Moslems are the two eyes of the nation, 
and if both eyes were to be focussed together on the Swaraj image under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, freedom would be theirs ere long.” 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League, in Bombay, passed 
a resolution authorizing Mr, Jinnab, the League President, to enter into 
communication with the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of 
devising prompt and effective measures to mobilize India’s resources for 
intensifying war effort and the defence of the country. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, broadcasting from London on 
the anniversary of the signing of Magna Carta, traced the development and 
spread of British democratic ideals and referred to India’s political future. 
He said, “In the case of India, v^e have made manifest our sincere desire, that 
she should, as a willing partner, attain the same status in the British Common- 
wealth as is enjoyed by the Dominions or, for that matter, by ourselves.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, re : arrests under the Defence of 
India Act : “Every arrest evokes my mental protest. But I am not in the 
habit of reducing all my thoughts to writing. I believe our thoughts too 
produce effects though not known to us, or the world. I felt that any public 
protest by me wcaild be ineffective. All things are legitimate and illegitimate 
in war time. I regard war itself as illegitimate. But as yet I have no effective 
remedy against war. 

Bir H. P. Mody, in a Press statement from Simla, said : “The war is fast 
coming nearer our door and no time is to be lost in equipping the country more 
adequately for the defence of its liberties and existence.” 

A notification was issued by the Government of India instituting a system of 
export control over all commodities shipped from India to the United States of 
America, the Pbillipine Islands, and all territories under the sovereignty of the 
United States of America and Switzerland. 

17th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha ; general discussions were 
held on the European situation in relation to India in which most of the 
members participated. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay. The 
first item on the agenda was a statement from the Chairman of the committee 
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(Sir Akbar Hydari) which was read on his behalf. He said : “The situation is 
p:rave, but it has intensified the f^rim resolve of the best in the British Oommon- 
wealth of Nations to concentrate on the successful prosecution of the war. The 
Indian States, bi^ and small, share that resolve. 

Mr. S. N. Mehta, Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur, convened a meeting of the 
citizens of Nagpur, in connexion with the formation of a district war committee. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha : the Congress Pre*Bident 
informed the Press that the Committee held a further general discussion on the 
international situation, t j- 

Sj. Snbhas Chandra Bose, presiding at tlie second session of the All-India 
Forward Bloc couferefiee at JVagpur, suggested the establishment of a provisional 
National Government in India. He stressed the need for complete national 
unity with a view to putting forward the country's demand to the British Govern- 
ment. Sj. Bose, said : “If India eonld speak with one voice today, our demand 
will be wcllnigh irresistible. It follows as a consequence, that we should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the maximum limit.’’ 

Mr. Arthur Moore, s])eaking ou the war, in Calcutta, made a strong plea for 
according Dominion Status to India at once. 

19th. His Excellency the Viceroy, broadcasting a message from Simla, referred to 
the gravity of the situation in the west and Britain’s determination to continue 
the struggle. He assured the })eople that no eflort was spared to bring the 
defence arrangements of India to the higliest pitch and urged them not to yield 
to panic but to be full of courage ami confidence. 

Bir Bikamlar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
Moslem League President, ex})rcssed divergent views over the Moslem League 
Executive’s mandate calling upon Moslems not to serve on war committees that 
Mere being formed in the provinces. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha. farther discussed the draft 
resolutions on the political situation with ])articular reference to the Congress 
attitude towards civil guards. Discussions were also held on the advisability of 
forming Coalition or National Governments. 

Mr. Srinivasa lycnger of Madras prepared a scheme for solving the Hindu- 
Moslera problem and handed it over to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President at Wardha. The scheme contemplated an ecjual proportion of Hindu 
and Moslem Ministers at the centre and in all provinces with additional 
Ministers to represent special minorities in certain provinces as, for example, 
Parsis in Bombay and Sikhs in the Punjab. 

20tb. Unflinching support for the war effort of the British Empire was expressed 
at a representative public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held under the 
chairmanship of His Excellency Bir John Herbert. — There was a large gathering. 

The Government of Bengal proposed to amend the Bengal Alluvion and 
Diluvion Act of 1847 to enable the revenue authorities to assess revenue on alluvial 
re-formations within an estate, where an abatement of land revenue had been 
allowed at the time of diluvion. 

Sj. Snbhas Chandra Bose returned to Wardha after his interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi and addressed a public meeting. He said : “I was naturally 
anxious to know at first hand his (Mahatma Gandhi’s) appreciation of the present 
critical situation and his advice to his countrymen, and also wanted to acquaint 
him with our present policy and programme.” 

2l8t. The Congress Working Committee after five days’ deliberation at Wardha, 
reached the decision that they were unable to extend to the region of national 
defence Mahatma Gandhi’s creed of non-violence. The decision was reached on 
the international situation and the possible danger to India from external 
aggression or internal disorder. The Committee, however, recognized that 

Mahatma Gandhi should be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way 
and therefore absolved him of all responsibility for the programme which might 
be adopted for the future. The Committee also made it clear that non-violence 
remained the basic policy in regard to the fight for independence and was in 
no way affected by the changed attitude towards problems of defence and 
internal security. 

Mr. H. B. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, reiterated 
the determination of the Government to continue its efforts to prevent panic 
from spreading and the market from feeling its worst efiect. 
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Hyderabad's share in regard to the joint scheme proposed between the Hydera- 
bad and Madras Governments f ir utilization of the Tungabhadra waters for 
irrigation and electric supply ptuposes would amount to ncven crores of rupees. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, under the caption, “How to 
combat Hitlerism”, said : “Whatever Hitler may ultimately prove to be, we 
know what Hitlerism has i .me to mean : it means naked, ruthless force, reduced 
to an exact science and worked upon with a scientific ^>reciBion.” 

Maulana Abal Kalam Azad had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardha. Regarding his ijiterview, Maulana Azad said : “There is nothing new 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding non-violence. He has been emphasizing 
this fact for a long time through the columns of the Harijan and in his speeches. 
Mahatma, ji will co^U-iniio to give his advire and guidance and direction whenever 
necessary to the Congress Working Committee.” 

Seth Ram Krishen Dalinia, addressing the annual meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, said : “The present war, most unfortunate 
though it i:", has olferod au op})ortnnity to our country for the proper develop- 
ment of industries. It is only under the present circumstances, that the 
Government of the con ji try has been touched to the quick regarding the needs of 
industrial development, the manufacture of machines, and a strong defence for 
the country. Our leadois have been crying hoarse for these things all these 
days, but unfortunately, the Government was never so much appreciative of our 
real needs.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bihar, presiding over the inaugural meeting of 
the Provinciid War Committee at Patna, said : “In these days when the fate of 
civilization is trembling in the balance it has been heartening to receive from all 
cities so many expression of sympathy with tlie cause of the Allies and such 
generous offers of assistance, both material and personal.” 

23rd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a statement from Bombay, on the resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee on Mahatma Gandhi’s creed of non- 
violence. “The Working Committee (he said, in the course of the statement) have 
rightly taken the people into their confivlence about the basic problems that 
confront them and about the future which seemed so distant and is now so near. 
The Working Committee’s resolution makes it clear that in spite of war 
developments the Ramgarh resolution stands, as indeed it must, and our policy 
and action must be fashioned accordingly.” “The difference between Gandhiji’s 
approach and that of the Working Committee must be understood and must not 
lead people to think that there is a break between him and the Congress. The 
Congress of the past twenty years is his creation and child and nothing can 
break this bond, I am sure that his guidance and wise counsel will always be 
available to the Congress”, 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye presided over the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India which passed a resolution at Poona, containing an appeal 
to leaders to sink tlieir differences and form National Governments both in the 
provinces and at the centre thus securing Indian national interests and ensuring 
the full cooperation of India in the prosecution of the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, speaking at a banquet at Mount Abu, 
said : “If we in India do not contribute all our material and human resources 
to save civilization and freedom of the entire world, we shall have no moral 
right to claim a share of that freedom.” 

24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in a Press interview in Bombay, on 
the war situation said : “There is no cause for despondency, despair or panic, 
and personally I have not for a moment wavered in my faith that in the end 
Great Britain and her vast Empire with all their resources, even fighting alone, 
will secure a decisive victory over the enemy.” 

Acharya J. B. Kiipalani, General Secretary of the A. i, c. c., in a circular 
letter from Allahabad, to provincial Congress committees, explained the impli- 
cation of the statement issued by the Congress Working Committee on June 21. 
He said : “The statement does not seek to change any of the fundamental 
principles and policies the Congress has followed under the leadership and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi for the last 20 years for the attainment of the 
goal of Puma Swaraj. These continue to be based upon the principles of truth 
and non-violence.” 

25th. Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member met at Simla representatives 
of oil interests and reviewed the question of prices of petrol and kerosene oil 
11 
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on the basis of the understanding arrived at in Delhi that the position be 
examined every six months. 

Mr. 0. E. S. Fairweather, Commissioner of Police and Vice-chairman of the 
Civil Guard sub-committee, appointed by the general meeting of the war com- 
mittee for the city of Calcutta, issued a statement regarding the constitution and 
explaining the aims of the Calcutta Civil Guards. 

26th. Mr. L. 8. Araery, Secretary of State for India, revealed the decision of the 
Government, in the House of Commons, when he introduced a new legislation, 
which in the main was designed to overcome difficulties of a technical nature in 
the event of complete interruption of communication between India and British. 
“The Government of India has come to the conclusion that for the purposes 
of urgent expansion of India’s war effort it has now become necessary, indeed 
urgent, to follow the example of Britain and introduce compulsory service for 
military and in certain cases for civil and industrial purposes.” The Bill passed 
through all the readings within 90 minutes and was then sent to the House 
of Lords. 

Sir K. V. Reddi, Chairman of the recruiting subcommittee of the Provincial 
War Committee, speaking on “War and our Duty” in Madras, observed : “If we 
do not go to the rescue of Great Britain with our man power and resources, the 
curse of God and also the curse of generation after generations will be upon us.” 

27th. The India and Burma Bill was given Royal Assent. Earlier, the House of 
Lords took up and passed all 16 stages of the Bill. 

The reconstruction of the old War Supply Department (India) was made 
necessary by the enormous pressure of demands on India’s productive capacity 
and the urgent importance of complete unification of the control of raw materials 
and the utilization of the country s manufacturing capacity. The president of 
the new War Supply Board would be Sir Zafrullah Khan and his Vice-president 
would be Mr. Hugh Dow. 

The central office of the All-India Independent Moslem Party’s conference in 
a statement stressed the need for a permanent and national solution of the 
Hindu-Moslem problem. Co-operation between Hindus and Moslems and all 
others should be secured and pressed to the highest creative effort of the coun- 
try. It was to this task that the Azad Conference had to bend all its most 
earnest efforts. 

28th. The Government of India issued an Ordinance from Simla, providing com- 
pulsory national service for Indian and Anglo-Indian technicians to supple- 
ment voluntary recruitment of technical personnel for factories engaged in war 
production. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League in a statement 
on the Khaksar problem, from Simla, said : “I personally have not concealed my 
sympathy with the Khaksars generally, and [ would like to repeat that if the 
Khaksar leaders put their heads together and enable me with authority to serve 
them and follow mv advice, I shall be prepared to do all I can to find an 
honourable solution or the present impasse.” 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in a broadcast statement from 
Simla, explained the Ordinance providing compulsory national service for Indian 
British subjects. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi’s interview with His Excellency the Viceroy took place at 
Simla. The interview which began at 3 p.m, lasted three hours. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption “Both happy and 
un-happy,” discussing the break between himself and the Congress Working 
Committee over the issue of unadulterated non-violence as the Oongrees policy. 
He said : “For me non-violence is a creed, I must act up to it whether I am 
alone or have companions. Since propagation of non-violence is the mission of 
my life, I must pursue it in all weathers,” Mahatraaji said that he could no 
longer guide the general policy of the Congress when fundamental differences 
were discovered between the Congress and himself. The Congress, according to 
Mahatma Gandhi, in taking its decision, had made a tremendous sacrifice — the 
sacrifice of the prestige that the Congress had gained in the world for 
unadulterated non-violence. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written* The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand* A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called ‘^scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past 
— a mist which (tnanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned 
without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into 
the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth Century 
B. C* Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts* These “nebulie” have probably, 
a depdi and density to be measured only in terms of millenia* But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance* 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks* Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B* C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulje beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence* Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside* And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History* It has been, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian w^ho seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they c an be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her ‘‘materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C, Recently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in 
BO remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that 
may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic 
history* The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of 
India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or 
earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the 
subcontinent. Bo the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civili- 
sation as a sort of wedge driven into Western India—the whole of which was still at 
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the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that 
mi^t have risen to the Drjavidian ‘light’ level)— probably by the races and civilisation 
of Sumer. 

We are still in the dnskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo- Aryans came into India, The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though genert^lly accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we haye, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Rte vEDA 

The Rigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that wo possess— aippears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Draviaian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between 
Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered 
and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, 
still continue to live. In consulerable parts tliey were also absorbed into the fold of 
Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart 
some little part of their own character of the Aryan comi>lex. There was not so 
much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The i>roce88 of 
A^anisation in language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of 
different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost 
kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become 
part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, 
especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected 
process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is 
also in many places, deep and unmistakable, fl'he Dravidian is co-ordinated or 
even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimila- 
tion of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Tytie or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them— has been a special characteristic of tlie 
Indo-Aryan race and cuUure-com])lcx. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature tlian can, pcrlmps, be claimed for 
the political or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. Historians, 
accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deej) and sees only the diversity 
which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of jarring elements 
of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have never known 
unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of course, the 
introduction, in later limes, of the Hemilic religions— Muhainmedanism and 
Christipity— disturbed to some extent the agcs-long unity and balance of the Aryo- 
Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even those elements were in the 
process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may call 
the genius of India. In otlicr words, a slow but sure T)roces8 of cultural assimilation 
even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Butldhism, which had risen as a 
“revolt” against orthodox Hinduism -but yet as a revolt from within— and which 
dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its birth 
by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the i>aicnt religion. Jainism and 
many other old or later “rcvolls” have thus “squared their accounts” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and arc pcimittcd to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the >vondeiful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
ones. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and shortlived and that such invasions are typically like the raids o| Mahmud ol 
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Gazni which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power— and the final sub- 
jugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be borne 
in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu oultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to sorne extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Eoman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consideration of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. 
So the village communities continiiea to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose 
and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads aie clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; ana the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their exet ution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming’’ movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of India History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Bamhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Taiitras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that tney do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
Btandpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand muen less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The iiieology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of ‘^savage*’ magic, meaningless ritualism, 
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'theological twaddle” and crude superstition, Side by side with all this we' find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the Invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a smsll slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Pan jab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire, lie had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Emnire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragiipta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragiipta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
w'hich made him the supreme, undisinited lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by tSeleuciis as an ambassador to ihe court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that fiourished in ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Chandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (209-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budliisra, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His ctlicts also show the man, his ideals ana his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. Ne.v races (the Yuen -chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first centuary A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their inllucnce. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Saraudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful ad- 
ministration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the fifth century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India — the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Pumas ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
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of the Indian rulers in historical times —Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval india 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediteval i^eriod, tlic conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the {!^outh of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in whi(‘h the Audhvas, Ballavas, Chalukyas and 
Cliolas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interest. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and com])lexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old cpste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell, and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mohamedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
wore the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput aseendanciy— a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Bhahjahan and 
Anrangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards tne end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in ditdomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘‘dark’’ Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vcdic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The infiuence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Banatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
philosophers like Shankaracharyya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed that an 
age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necessarily an 
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ftge of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul of India 
could, apparentlv, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these i)eriods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to llie 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Sliivaji and 
the Peshwas in the wept (we do not mention some others e. g. tho^e in Bengal) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their h«ads and challenge the rutliority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished nlany great Hindu 
administrators, Ministers, govcrnorp, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan eia, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan Rule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of I elhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Kban or Nadir Sbali were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, fiuin the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu ‘•heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and iiome” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousnesH of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo- Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other, d'he 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— e. g. in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a oroad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, ])ractices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hiudustliani) was ev^olved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a line literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
of very fine result. India’s w'ealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies vvas discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power ill India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarclis as Slier Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy-down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even ])etty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it w'as always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shiyaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions wdiercby he could implement his high political 
aspirations. It was tlie very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative 
that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marliatta and Sikh Powers and 
also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power 
in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful 
allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the pur]^ 08 c of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, 
which raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India* French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India* One of the most 

12 
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decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its inlluence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Bepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the ‘^ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 17(SI ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-(?Teneral-in-Coiincil was made the BU[)reine administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial conceru and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Bepoy Mutiny another Act w'as passed by which the Govern- 
ment of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the 
Governor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government 
of India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to 5 he 
Crown and the rarlitinieiit. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There 
have been legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as 
regards certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding 
effect on the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War 'were great, but “rew^ard” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a ‘^progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and limes of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual f unci ion ihougli 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Btatule, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in tlie provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects w’crc * transferred” to iMinisters (not responsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were a})pointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative mardiinery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme, d'he legislative bodies, both provincial arid central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parlies. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationaliEt for<^cs, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Das and Tandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to land their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resouUiou setting as the goal of India complete Independence or 
Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of 
Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was brmphed 
rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is knOTO as 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of the 
deliberations of that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
again withdrew its oiTer of co-operation. 



Defeat & 
capitulation of 
France 


India in Home Polity 

Iv^troduction 

The first six months the year 1940 have opened before the world 
prospects of hopelessness, of catastrophic changes, of the overturning of 
States that have few parallels in recent history, in 
the history of the world since 1918 when the First 
"World War of the ^Oth century came to an end. 
We arc wirmesses to a scene wherein ilie lorcos released 
bv the French Eevolution may be said to have ‘ome to grips with 
dictatorships, with “military socialism’*, to use the words of Walter 
Lippmann, one of the greatest of United States publicists. The defeat 
and capitulation of France in the middle of Juno, 1940, startled the 
world to a realisation of the vast transformation that faces it. 
Countries, free and unfree, peoples, great and small, came to understand 
by this development that a new theory and practice of State-life have 
come forward to successfully challenge those which had been familiar 
these one hundred and fifty years. In a vague, unconscious way wo 
felt that Franco had stood for the former, and that her overthrow 
required of us a new habit of thought and action. Men and women 
who were not French, wdiom seas and oceans separated from France, 
had felt a strange kinship with this country on 
Europe. To many of them she had been the 
age, the paih-nnder which lit the w^ay in 1789 
self-respect for an increasing number of liuman 
struggling to be nations, France has been “the 
the norm of nations.” To men 
fruitful movements of human history, 
world significanco. This feeling found 
lines of Budyard Kipling’s “France”, 


the Atlantic border of 
creator of the modern 
to a life of increasing 
beings. To peoples 
first of nations, and 
and women who are 
France has been an 
expression through 
written during the 


has remained 
aware of the 
inspiration of 
the following 
last war : 

“Broke to every known mischance ; lifted over all 
By the li^ht, sane joy of life — the buckler of the Ganl, 

Furinis in luxury, Merciless in toil, 

I'errible, with strength she draws from her tireless soil. 

Btrictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 

First to follow truth, and last to leave old truths behind : 

France-“beloved of every soul that loves and serves its kind.^’ 

The break-down of such a centre of the world’s hopes, the fountain- 
head of creative streams of life, sent a thrill through the world. Since 
then men of affairs, men of thought, have been 
trying to understand and explain the causes of such a 
catastrophe. They have spoken of the perfection of 
the German technique of war, of the “mental confu- 
sion, contradiction of feeling, indecisiveness, panic” that filled the Allied 
countries and characterized their leadership. They have been stigma- 
tizing the activities of men and women who betrayed their countries, 
the self-interest and self-respect of their nations to Nazi and Fascist 

invaders. It has been held that the reason why within the short 
period of nine weeks Germany was able to over-run and over-throw Norway, 


vaiious 

cauBes 
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Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France was to be sought for and 
found not in the strength of Germany bub in the disunity ot those 
d. 0 feated peoples. Explaining this change in furtlior detail it has been 
asserted that class antagonism has above everytliing else been respon- 
sible for the emergence of the “Quislings ” — the Bibhisanry — in the countries 
that have fallen under the Nazi onslaught. If what has been said of 
France as an explanation of her capitulation bo the sa,mi)le for pther 
countries, that the masses in France did not feel that it was their 
war”, that they were not prepared to risk their life and limb for the 
benefit of “200 Families”, that the “200 Families” were prepared to 
bow down to the Nazis rather than make their peace with their own 
people — if these interpretations be true, then we must revise our 
definitions of words like “patriotism” and learn anew the meanings 
imported into them by the Communist interpreters of social history. 

We can carry on a recriminatory controversy with regard to the 
causes of German success. But there will bo a certain amount of 
economy of temper if we be prepared to accept certain 
The surrender facts of European life that stare us in the face, 

ot liberties 25,00,00,000 people in that continent have almost 

bloodlessly surrendered all guarantees of personal liberty, 
have gone over to “totalitarian governments”. Free speech, free press, 
free public meetings, the right of trial by jury — these rights, these 
intellectual and spiritual liberties — had been won by them through 

struggles during about two centuries. In economic life, the system of 
free private enterprise had been much prized — the right of men and 
women to choose their own callings, to acquire and retain the fruits of 
their labours for the security of their families and of their old age. But 
men and women in Europe have given up this “democracy” in political 
and economic life as they came to despair of tlie arrangements made 
for solving the problems — political, economic and social — that today 

infest their life. They gave up hope of any way out except by the 
acceptance of a dictator who might force a way through “the labyrinth 
of difficulties in which democracy seemed to have lost itself”. As 
Herbert Hoover, ex-President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
predecessor at the White House at Washington, has said in course 
of an article in the American Mercury^ 

“...the BtupendoiiB revolution in ideas and goveriiraent in these many 
nations had been made at the will of the people themselves. Dictatorsliip was 
welcomed as relief from confusiori, and was established by powers conferred by 
parliamentary leaders or confirmed by electoral action. Every imj)Oitant dictator 
in Europe to-day obtained his right to rule by legal delegation from once-self- 
governiug peoples. Liberty committed suicide.” 


The question has naturally to be asked — why did men and women 
who and whose predecessors had suffered and sacrificed for democracy 
and liberty, why should they feel impelled to sacrifice 
^ conscious^** tradition, to go back on a great human endeavour, 

interests their bosom the dictatorship that denies 

these and rejects their amenities ? It has to be 
recognised that none of these peoples started or accepted dictatorships 
with the intention of sacrificing democracy and liberty. It was when 
“free government” failed to ensure order, discipline and productivity that 
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a dictator was set up A study of the rise of Nazism supports this 
thesis. It has been siiggested that 

“...the single-party form of government (as it obtains in Germany) is 
really a vehicle for the political self-assertion of a hitherto politically and 
impotent social class— the jower ranks of the white-collared and black-coated 
of our modern western, urban, society. Hitherto this lower middle class has 
been crushed between the upper mill-stone of organised capital and the lower 

mill-stone of organised labour To-day this class, dri'*en to desperation by the 

sharpness of th6 turn of the screw during economic crisis is retaliating by 

sweeping the old political machines away in order to create its own new- 
fangled political instrumert for making itself master of the State in a naked 
class warfare with capital one side and labour on the Foreign 

Affairs (American Quarterly). Aprils 

This economic intorpretation cannot be accepted as adequate, as it 
does not explain all the discontents and dissatisfactions of the modern 
world. Philosophers like Banedetto Croce and Bertrand 
Despair of 19th Eussel, publicists like Walter Lippmann, and scholars 

*^^scie^e Prof. Joad, to speak of only a few, have all 

tried to understand and explain the various factors, 
material and mental, that have contributed to the making of the 
crisis through which the world has been passing. All seem to be 
agreed that we are witnessing “a return to unreason”, an “abandonment 
of reason”, a “despair of 19th century pure science,” Why should 

the European mood of high hopes, of belief in the inevitability and 
permanence of progress — hopes and beliefs created by science — why should 
these have faded and weakened ? These questions raise debates and contro- 
versies that add to the confusion of the modern age. Men and women are 
afraid and terrified as they sense the inadequacy of present contrivances 
to ensure them equality, employment, and peace. And in their fear 
tlicy set up dictators who will save them from the conflicts and competitions 
of modern life. This seeking for protection in beings other than 

ourselves is a natural human instinct. Eurox>0 which one World War 
has left distracted and weak, and another threatens with complete 
chaos, Europe weakened by the loss of Asiatic markets, by poverty, 
faction and revolutionary changes, appears to be sounding a retreat, 

and retiring into reservations where dying races lick their wounds. 

Students of tendencies of modern thoughts and activities have been 
striking these pessimistic notes. The present war which Germany and 
Italy have been claiming to wage so that a new 

“A philosophy Europe and a now world may be re-built on the ruins 
in flames” of “plutocratic democracy” has to be accepted as the 
death pangs of one pattern of conduct and the birth 
pangs of another. We have indicated above certain of the features of 
this vast change. The masses in all countries are anxious and appre- 
hensive except those who have been made class-conscious. The classes 
which supplied the rulership of countries have become aware that “A 

philosophy is in flames, a way of life is in peril ”, to quote the words 

of Mr. Wendell Willkie, Eepublican candidate put forward for the 
Presidency of the United States of America. This awareness that the 
war in Europe and its consequences will affect and influence all peoples 
in the world, that a revolution in ideas and practices is imminent not 
only among belligerent peoples, is a development which has been made 
possible by the technological improvements in the contrivances of inter- 
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oommumcation. These have made the world smaller, brought the 
countries physically and mentally nearer to one another, and rubbing 
against one another. This nearness and rubbing generates heat. There- 
fore is it that the conquering march of Totalitarianism has sent dread 
and uneasiness to the major part of the world. This is at the back 
of the words of Mr. Wendell Willkie about the philosophy and practice 
to which they had been habituated being “in flames”. This philosophy 
and practice began with the Beformation in Europe, the revolt against 
Roman Catholicism, popularly known as Protestantism and its offshoots 
or branches — Lutheranism and Calvinism. This philosophy and practice 
was built on the idea of the individual’s unique relation with God, 
separate from one another, while the old philosophy and practice had 
sought individual good in a society reaching contentment through the 
associated work of all. This “individualism in religion led insensibly, 
if not quite logically, to an individualist morality.” While the old 
ideal had been inspired by the belief that man must seek his fulfilment 
and salvation as a member of society, the new inspired the belief that 
man and woman as individuals must stand face to face with the “Great 
Taskmaster” and wrest from the “Dread Mystery” his or her salvation. 
By an inner urge of the logic of this belief, the individual was taught 
to believe and act on the belief that in the unavoidable conflicts and 
competitions of existence in the material and the spiritual fields, he 
must fight for himself and forge ahead by himself. From this analysis 
the late Prof. Dicey was led to indicate the manner in which “the 
appeal of the Evangelicals to personal religion corresponds with the 
appeal of Benthamite Liberals to individual energy”. 

It is this individualism that is being challenged and attacked by 
the rise of Totalitarianism. Democratic and liberal States have 
recognised this threat at long last, and accepted the 
challenge. They appear to have lost in the first 
Imperialism round. The hordes of Nazi Germany rolling over 

Norw^ay, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France 

testify to this defeat. The British Empire and the United States of 
America are thus left as the last upholders of ‘free economy” in State, 
in economic life. The former, after the debacle in France, has been 
fighting alone against the totalitarian tendency, and the United States 
has been helping her in all manner of ways short of actual i)articipa- 
tion in the w^ar. It is not material ties alone that have bound these 
two peoples. They are inheritors of common traditions, and if world 

developments are any help to our understanding of the future of 

international politics, it can be said with a certain amount of precision 
that there is a community of “ultimate destiny” between the United 
States of America and the British Dominions including Britain. It is 
this community of interests, of habits of life and thought, that has 
been moving the former to help the latter in the way she has been doing in 
this supreme crisis of her life. The public men and the publicists of the “New 
World” have been declaring that Britain, the British Navy, has been 
their first line of defence, that any weakening of these will throw on 
their own shoulders added responsibilities for the defence of their material 
and spiritual liberties. They have at long last come to acknowledge 
their debt to Britain which since the days of George Canning has been 
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standing guard over liiese as against the rising imperialisms of Europe. 
The Monroe Doctrine' (1823) was inspired from the British Foreign 
ofBce. By adopting it the United States^^ has been able to successfully 
maintain for one hundred years and more “a splendid and very inexpen- 
sive isolation”. The events of April, May and Juno of 1940 have 
placed the ports of Eurono from Narvik to Brest at the disposal of 
(lermany and created doubts whether or not Britain will be able to 
maintain the proud position that has been hers for about 400 hundred 
years as the mistress of the seas. So that eveiy country whether in 
the west or oast, north or south, has been feeling that isclation or a 
hermit existence has become imposbi'nle. that either for oifence or for 
defanee the peoples h'^.ve to fight or to go totalitarian, bow down to 
Totalitarians of the various brands — Communism or National Socialism 
or Fascism or the “Imperial Way” of Japan. 


of 


Threatened 

ideologies. 

By the 
United 
States. 


by this choice the present v/ar has been becoming one 
And we in India, whether we like it or not, cannot 

escape the consequences of this war. Though the 

majority of the people of India know nothing of the 
Keformation in Europe and of its consequences, tliis 
ignorance or unconcern have not saved them from the 
social, economic and political efiects of that event. British methods 
of administration and enlightenment have disrupted the moulds of 
India’s traditional life, and have tried to make three or four generations 
of Indians in the image of Europeans. Even free nations other than 
European or American — Japan for instance — have succumbed to the good 
or evil influences of the Euro-American pattern. This has been so 
for the last two hundred years. And in the middle of the 20th 
century wo are face to face with Totalitarianism and its threat to 

the integrity of civilised life as it has evolved under the impact of 

modern science and technology. The debacle of Franco has brought 
this threat nearer to our doors. And the cruelty of the situation that 
confronts us has been made bitter 
British Government in relation to 
against internal discord and external 
the richest nation of the world publicly expresses fiar of the Totalitarian 
menace centred in Europe : 

‘ Since 1014 British command of the seas has been gravely challenged, 
and the ] period of our splendid isolation has ended. VVe now face the prospect of 
living alone in a hemisphere of Aveak States amid a world of gigantic conquering 
military States. Within the orbit of our iniiuence and interests from Alaska 
to the Netherland Indies and from Canada to Brazil, lie lands whose natural 
wealth is surpassed only by their small populations and feeble defences. ..’’(Walter 
Li])pman in Life, a U, S. A weekly) 

When United States public men and publicists can speak and write like 
this, express thair fears in language like this, what language but that of 
helplessness and resentment at their own helplessness 
can be uttered by Indians ? To understand this psycho- 
logy of despair one has but to go over the map of 
the East Mediterranean area, of Arabia, Iraq, Iran and 
the west of India, over the map of Indo-China, Thai- 
and the islands, big and small, to the south and 
countries. It has become a common-place with 


by the policy adopted by the 
India’s capacity for self-defence 
attack. The most powerful and 


Fear of 
anarchy — 
MaUyanyaya 

Afghanistan in 
land (Siam) Burma 
south-east of these 
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British i^oliticianB and iournalisfcs to draw our attention to the fact 
that if the defences built up by Britain in the East Mediterranean 
area and round about the Malaya Archipelago break down under the 
pressure of Italo-German- Japanese attacks, no country in Africa and 
southern Asia will bo immune from anarchy, from matsyanyaya, the 
condition in which ])ig fish eat up the smaller ones. The thesis that 
India has her ofTcctive frontiers in Egypt, in the Suez Canal area and 
in Palestine and in the Mid Pacific, that for the defence of India 
tlie status ([lio in these areas has to be maintained and strengthened, 
we are told, is justified as the full implications of the victory of 
Germany in Europe are being soaked into the minds of the iDeople, 
near and far. It may appear as a strange and sinister commentary 
on the political conscience of moderen humanity that for the defence 
of Inilia countries, as far as 2,000 or 2,500 miles distant from it 
should have to have stationed in their territories alien armies and the other 
apparatuses of war, that the national self-respect of Egyptians, Pales- 
tinians, Arabs, Iraqis, Iranis, Afghans, of Indo-Chinese, of Thailanders, 
and of Burmans should have to ])e trampled upon so that India may sleep 
and work in peace and with honour ! 

The theory of tlio State that draws sustenance from biological 
research as presented in Darwin’s Origin of Species did not support 
the validity of the idea, of the world-view, that there 
^bluSa^^beWnd*** ^ natural harmony of interests as between nations, 

deBtruction classes and groups. It sustained on the other hand 

the idea that the powerful were justified in trampling 
over the less powerfuL Therefore the developments in Europe wherein 
w^e find Britain and Germany struggling for the hegemony over Europe 
have opened out the flood-gates of vast changes that threaten to dis- 
turb our i) 0 ace of mind, of our habits. The destructive tendencies 
inherent in the situation, the sure destruction of many things that 
we prize most, we can no longer ignore. A contemplation of this dark 
side of things has become liabitual to the modern world since 1914 and 
the years that have followed it. But it is in human nature to try to 
detect the silver linings in tlio banks of clouds that overspread the 
sky. So, amidst tlie encircling gloom of destruction of life and property, 
of the instruments of civilised life, of the beaiitiful and imposing 
necessities and luxuries built up by science, amid those disheartening 
circumstances, one may try to detect signs and indications of pur- 
poses or possibilities of construction in this welter of passions and 
liatreds, of ambitions and conceits. Every body in this war-scarred world 
has been thinking and talking and writing of a “new order” to bo esta- 
blished on soil made fertile by the blood and tears of men, women 
and children. Mr. Chamberlain as British Premier has spoken of such 
a “new order”; Herr Hitler lias also repeated the phrase ; in the east 
of Asia Japan has been bleeding herself to bring nearer such a 
“divine event”. Most of us have been made cynics and sceptics by 
the hollow words uttered by kings and captains. But without invest- 
ing these words with a supernatural virtue that transubstantiates their 
whole meaning, we can yet detect a purpose and a possibility in the 
present war. Alfred Rosenberg, one of the prophets of the Nazi cult, 
has indicated this in the following words : 
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“It (Germany) is fighting against an unholy division of the old and venerable 
European continent into dozens of pigmy States.” 

Hermann Hauchnigg in his book — Voice of Destruction — has quoted 
Herr Hitler as saying : 

“In addition to the Greater Germany resting on Austria, Czechoslovakia 

and Western Poland, there will be an alliance of vassal States with no army, 

no separate policy, no separate economy...” 

“I shall have a Western Union of Holland, Flanders and Northern France, 
and a Northern Union of Denmark. Sweden and Norway.” 

“There will be an alliance of Hungary, the Balkan States, the Ukraine, 

the Volga Basin, Georgia.” 


Tho fortunes of the piesent war, as these stand it June, 1940, 
appear to show that the political map of Europe, of Central Europe, 
drawn up by Herr Hitler in 1934, is nea-r realisation. 
W© 8 t*^Euro”e— ^ domination that stretches from Norway to France 
German^sphere ^0 accepted as the ground-work of the future of 

the centre of the continent of Europe. If Herr Hitler 
attempts to give practical shape to his South-Eastern ambitions, he will 
come into conflict with Kussia. We do not as yet know how the Eoman 
ambiiiions of tho Italian dictator will be fulfilled, how he proposes to 
recover those territories of the Eoman Empire which border on the 
Mediterranean Sea. the politics of power (which means all politics) 
require a balance of forces, it is liable to change and is always tending 
to change. In the present case Britain as the upholder of things as 
they have been since the days of Queen Elizabeth, as the upholder 
of the balance of power in Europe, has been challenged to make room 
for a new balance of power in which the smaller States of Europe 
possessing the formal attributes of sovereignty will have to be like 
satellites to Germany. This is one Mandal, sphere of influence, political 
and economic, that one can point out to as rising above the horizon 
of Europe. Another Mandal will be revolving round Soviet Eussia the 
extent and dimension of wdiich is as yet unknown. 


The United States of America is the third Mandaleswar^ chief 
or ruling power of a sphere of influence. Geography has sketched this 
sphere which will include the countries of the two 
M^indaU^lTr'Zl Americas. But a bigger destiny appears to be awaiting 
Anglo-Saxon 'world of the leadership of the Anglo-Saxon world, 

of the English-speaking world. Public men and publicists, 
authors and journalists, have been pointing out to the signs and portents of 
such a development for more than a decade, since the end of the last 
war. We in India whom historical forces and our own weaknesses 
have brought within the orbit of the British Mandate are affected 
by such a re-grouping and re-arrangement of world forces. In 1927 
Frank Simonds writing in the pages of the American Review of 
Reviews could write : 

“Looking at the map, it is clear that there is every geographical reason 
why we may one day become the centre of the English-speaking world,” 

Ludwell Denny in his book published in 1930 — America Conquers 
Britain — was more lyrical : 

The ‘Americanisation’ of Europe and the far places of the earth advances 

We were Britain’s colonies once. She will be our colony before she is done, 
not in name but in fact, Machines gave Britain power over the world. Now, better 
13 
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macbines are giving America power over the world... What chance has Britain 
against America ? And what chance has the world ? ’ 


The World War II of the 20fch century, the defeat of France and 
the threat to Britain’s life held over her by Germany, appear to be 
hastening the approach of that day. As the German 
guns, long-range guns, have been thundering from 
& Britain France against the shores of Britain, as German airplanes, 

bombers and fighters, have been roaring over Britain, 
hurling through the air death and destruction over Britain, the 
conviction has been strengthening in the minds of the ruling classes of 
both the countries, the United States and Britain, that the two English- 
speaking democracies “will have to he somewhat mixed up together in some 
of their affairs for mutual and general advantage”, to quote the words 
of the present British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill. This “mixing 
up” is no new phenomenon. Writers on inter-national relationship, on 
that existing between Britain and the United States, have often said 


that though in the material planes there has boon the keenest competi- 
tion between the dollar and the sterling, in the realm of the spirit 
there has existed “a deep sense of family security” between the two peoples ; 
that “inspite of tlie lack of demonstrativeness, it (the English j)osition in 
the heart of the United States) is based on the solid foundation of family 
relationship.” Andre Siegfried, the Erencli author, in his America Comes 
of Age (1930) has discussed with French clarity and insight the many 
influences, past and i)resont, that have been strengtliening the bonds be- 
tween the two countries. Though it was from British control that the 
Thirteen Colonies on the Atlantic border of the United States broke away 
about one hundred and sixty years back, the life of the country has been 
built upon British traditions of faith, upon kindred institutional arrange- 
ments in Church and State. Though the country is a cauldron of races 
of various colours — white, black and yellow — belonging to various linguis- 
tic groups, though there are more than 50 lakhs of German and 30 lakhs 


of Italian descent, yet up till now the dominant classes have been 
Anglo-Saxon. As an example it may he stated that except Van Buren 
and the two Roosevelts there has been no President since George 
Washington who did not belong to the Protestant Anglo-Scottish 
lineage ; these three men hoar Dutch names. Andre Siegfried has also 
told us that there appear to bo a “sort of secret doctrine”, handed 
down from father to son, that the United States should remain 
“Protestant and Anglo-Saxon”; this tradition “guarantees for Britain 
an undisputed and privileged position” in the life of the greatest 
Republic of the modern world. 


The victorious march of Germany over Western Europe has made 
prominent the inter-dependance of Britain and the United States. What was 


British 
Dominions 
& U. S. A. 


living in the unconscious or subconscious region of the 
mind of the two peoples has come to the region of the 
intellect where it is being rationalised ; the political, 
the economic, and the cultural ties that bound 


them are being consciously woven afresh into new patterns of 


conduct in the conflicts and competitions of our age. The British 
Empire has a population of 50 crores of whom more than 40 crorea 


are non-European, non-white, non-Christian. From certain points of 
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view these 40 crores and more may be of greater value to Britain 
than “the seif-governing” parts of her Empire ; the material resources 
of the ^'dependent Empire” of Britain are more ample and varied 
than those of the Dominions. But international complicationB, the intensity 
of imperialistic rivalry, have appreciated the value of these Dominions 
in the market-place of afairs. As centres of Anglo-Saxon life these 
have secured the sympathy and suppoit of the United States. Even 
Britain’s imperial statesmen have come to realise this. One of them 
is General Jan Smuts, Breraier of the South African Union, a man 
of Boer descent who fought Lord Boberts and Lord Kitcliner in the 
opening years of the present centu^’y for the defence of the Boer 
Bepublics. Speaking ...c tlie Eoyal Institute of Tnternational Affairs 
on the 12th No\ ember, 1934, he said : 

“The Dominions have ever Btrongoi* afliliations towards the United States than 
Great Britain has. d’hore is a community of outlook, of interests, and perhaps of 
ultimate destiny between the Dominions and the United States.” 


This idea has been elaborated in many a book by many an 

author, friendly cr unfriendly to Britain. Take the case of the 

Dominions one by one, and it will be easy to accept 

The^P^Hic the truth of General Smuts’ declaration. Economically 

sphere socially C’anada may be said to be the northern 

extension of the United States. And though the 

two countries belong to two State systems, the absence of a properly 
drawn up frontier lino between them seems to have been a prophetic 

provision by Nature and man for their eventual assimilation. As we 
write, a joint Defence Board has been constituted by the Governments 
of the two countries which may be interpreted as the prefatory step 
to the development hinted at above. Australia and New Zealand and 
Tasmania and the British possessions in tlie vast expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean are physically nearer to the United States than to 

Britain. Australian public men and publicists declare that their 
country have to solve problems of reconstruction and development 

similiar to those of the United States. One of these, the principal 
of these, is the building u]) of a “White Australia” just as the 

United States is engaged in consolidating the position of the white 
man in the new world. The fear of the rising Imperialism of Japan 
has found an echo in the high places of the United States ; the 

ruling classes of the country have made no secret of their sympathy 

with Australian aspiration, of their appreciation of Australian fear. 
Sir Auckland Geddes, a member of the British War Cabinet during 
World War I, drew attention to this fact in course of an addreSEt 

delivered at a meeting of the English-speaking Union (1924) : 

“Those who look out on the Pacific feel that in Washington there is an 
instinctive understanding of their difficulties which they have laboriously to explain 

in Downing Street It often ha])|>en8 that when our Dominions look to us here, 

there is no sympathetic answer, no understanding, and they look to Washington, 
and Washington is not devoid of eyes and looks at them.” 

The realisation of this kinship, of a community of “ultimate destiny”, 
has become vivid again with the progress of the present war. But 
“The Jubilee Poem” feeling. Leaders of British thought and 

life, both in Britain and the United States, have been 
consciouBly working for this consummation for about half a century 
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since the rise of Germany and the development of German industry 
during the last two decades of the 19th century. A French historian, 
Elie Halevy, in the History of the English People has interpreted the 
state of mind of Britain, mirrored in the Jubilee Poem (1897) of 
Budyard Kipling, as one of fear, growing conscious of “the mortality of 
empires”, and praying for a special dispensation in the case of Britain. 
He quoted the following lines to drive home his point : 

“Far-called, our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire ; 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre I 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget 1” 

It was during this period and under the influence of this fear, that 
British and American thinkers and statesmen, leaders of finance 
and industry, began to think of stabilising Anglo- 

Saxon supremacy by some sort of an arrangement as 
it has been arrived at under the stress of the pre- 
sent war by which the United States has been 

leased certain air and naval bases in British territories 
in the neighbourhood of the new world. A biography 
of Cecil Rhodes, an empire builder in Africa, has described how he 
proposed in 1891 to finance an organisation, “a Society”, the object 
of which “was to be tlie establishment of world peace by the union of 
Great Britain and the United States.” The American Admiral A. T. 

Mahan, author of The Influence of Sea-Power on History was com- 

missioned by Andrew Carnagie to write an article in support of such 
a propaganda — “to promote rapprochement between the two nations.” 
It appeared in the North- American Ilcview (1894) entitled — “Possibilities 
of an Anglo-American Re-union.” Mrs, Annie Besant in her Ancient 
Ideals in Modern Life {l90J) spoke of the “dawn” of a “vast Teutonic 
world-empire, formed by the English and their Colonies, with their huge 
off- shoot, the United States, bound in close alliance.” This world-emi^ire 
will be “the next to dominate humanity”. At that time the Germans, 
a Teutonic people, cousin to the Anglo-Saxon, were not excluded from 
their place in the scheme of world domination. The Rhodes Scholar- 
ships of the value of £250 a year which enabled promising scholars 
of the “self-governing countries” of the British Empire and of the 
United States to finish their education in the universities of Britain 
were made available to German scholars as well, so that the future 
leaders of the Anglo-Saxon and of the chief of the Teutonic countries 
might grow up together with like minds and kindred ambitions. Cecil 
Rhodes’ ambition and Mrs. Besant’s prophecy appear to be nearing 
fulfilment, but not exactly in the way they schemed for. Germany 
has not been able to co-operate in the enterprise. 


Dream and 
seheme of Anglo- 
Saxon world 
domination 


The discussion carried so far leads to the conclusion that Britain 
may have to yield place to the United States as leader, guide and 
protector of the Anglo-Saxon world. She may agree 
^Middle*^ either to retire on pension or retire to a junior place 
East partnership that will be conducting the business. 

How this prospect will affect the fate and fortune of 
the “dependent” parts of the British Empire is more than one can 
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say. The Mediterranean which the world has been taught to regard 
as the “life line" of the British Emi)ire has, with Italy’s entry 
into the war on the side of Germany, with France’s retirement 
from the fight, become one of the principal theatres of the war. 
The British Navy whicn was concentrated round about Britain will 
have a part of it transferred to the Western and Eastern Mediterranean. 
The Anglr>-French Army of about 5 lakhs which had been collected 
in Syria is dispersed to-day, and Britain has to make fresh arrangements 
for the defence of her special interests in Palestine, in the Suez Canal, 
in Egypt, lor the continuation of free communication througl. the Red 
Sea. Though there was some sort of a treaty between the Franco- 
British allies and Turkey providing for mutual help to each other, 
the six months of 194:0 have not seen any development that would 
promise any closer relation between the western Powers, and the 
guardian of the Bosphorus. Turkey has kept neutral. Under other 
circumstances she might have been hustled into the war by Anglo- 
French inducements. But she has been kept straight, kept balancing 
on the tight rope of diplomacy, by the threat or the friendship of 
Soviet Russia. As we v/rite, the two Axis Powers do not appear 
to be anxious to make things hum in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Germany has been hammering on Britain from her new vantage 
grounds secured in northern Frace, in Belgium, in Holland, And 
under Mr. Churchill’s inspiring and vital leadership Britain has been 
gallantly standing up against the blitzkrieg of Germany’s strongest 
arm of offence — the bomber and the fighter planes. British positions 
in the Near and Middle East, in Egypt, Palestine, the Suez Canal 
Zone, the Aden Protectorate, the Hardamaut appear to be tightly 
held ; British retirement from British Somaliland does not appear to 
have interfered much with movements of British troopships through 
the neck of the Straits of Bebelmandeb. From Australia, from New 
Zealand, from Tasmania and from India have been moving a 
continuous stream of help in men and mateiials to strengthen the 
forces that under General Wavcll have been preparing themselves to 
meet the full blast of Italian attacks from land and sea and air on 
Egypt, on the Sudan, on Palestine, from bases in the islands of the 
Mid-Mediterrane in, from the Dodecannese Islands, from Lybia and 
Abyssinia. There are possibilities here of danger that may force its 
way to the shores of India if during the winter months the combined 
forces of Germany and Italy are Me to break through the frontiers 
of India newly discovered or invented in the deserts of North Africa, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and of the Black Sea. 

These possibilities lie, may appear to lie, six months ahead. But 
during the opening months of 1940 there was a danger that the Allies 
themselves might be driven to extend the war to the 
Suggested a ac Midddle East by attacking Soviet Russia. The Finnish 

Russia adventure had inflamed inter-national feeling and opinion 

against Russia. The attack on this tiny country by 
Russia had pricked the many pretensions of the Socialist Republic ; 
and even the idealists among thinkers who are generally sympathetic 
to the Soviet experiments in social and economic life have found it 
difficult to justify the attack on Finland, to find reasons for this out* 
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rage on decency in international relationship. Crusaders from far and 
near, even from Germany and Italy, began to trickle into Finland 
to help this David to ifighb the Goliath among the nations of the 
modern world, to help 60 lakhs of people pitted against 17 crores. 
Added to this exasperation was the belief in the Allied countries 
that Russian help in the shape of the raw materials of certain war 
industries, the flow of Russian oil, was enabling Germany to stand 
the blockade or to mitigate or to nullify its paralysing effects. In 
this climate of feeling and opinion it did not, therefore, come as a 
surprise that in the British Press should be canvassed the proposal 
that Soviet Russia should be invaded either from the north through 
Finland or from the south through Iraq. Mr. Hore-Belisha, the War Minis- 
ter of Britain during the first few months of the present war, suggested the 
first ; “Scrutator” in the Sunday Times pointed out that 

“Air-raids on Baku from advance points in Mosul would, if successful, go 
near ending the war and would be a far less risky operation than an attack on the 
Siegfried Line.” 

This show of feeling, however, did not lead to any positive action 
on the part of the Anglo-French Allies. One of the reasons for 
this reticence might have been the unwillingness or 

haiu^ refusal of Turkey to join in any such adventure, 

it Without Turkish help an attack on Russia was not 

to be thought of. There is an “escape” clause in the 
additional protocol to the Tripartite Agreement between Turkey on 
the one part and Britain and France on the other, which reserved to 
Turkey the right to refuse to follow any policy that would commit 
her to any action whose effects and consequences might create a 
state of war between her and Russia. These two countries had been 
friends since the debacle of World War I of the 20th century. It 

is on record that it was Russian help that enabled Turkey to throw 

out Greece from Asia Minor when the latter country was led to 

launch her attack at the instigation and with its support of the Lloyd 

George Government. The protocol in the Trii)artite Agreement has 
thus served the cause of peace in the Middle East for a few months 
at least. When the invasion of Soviet b'ussia was suggested France 
was intact, Italy was observing peaceful belligerancy, the Mediterranean 
Sea, east and west, was a peaceful pathway of trade, Turkey was 
watchful. These factors combined to preserve the peace for this part 
of the world. But with the fall of France, with the entry of Italy 
into the war, watchfulness has been intensified, anxiety has been 
heightened in the council chambers of States, in the homes of the 
common man. The exploits of German tankers, of German bombers, 
that wrested victory from the finest army of the modern world, 
appeared to bo coming nearer to the shores of the Arabian Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean. The month of June, 1940, has thus become 
a landmark in the history of Europe. But we in India who had 
with painful suspense been watching events in Europe and had been 
hoping that the war in Europe will reach its finale in Europe, we 
were jostled to turn our eyes to a new danger from a new direction, 
from the East, emanating from another empire which since 1904 had 
been known as the “Britain of the East’*. 
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The fall of Prance has left Britain alone iu Europe to face the 
deadliest per^ in h.3r history. Her possessions and colonies, her 
protectorates and Dominions, dispersed over the seven 
mas^ers^in^the* seas, became objects of attack and of desire to the 
Pacific area rising imporiahsms in Asia and Europe which had 
been watching with envy the wealth and glory of 
this tiny island in th^ nort west corner of Europe. We have indicated 
above how British interests and British honour have found a new 
defender in the United Status of America. Wo have no doubt that 
in other parts of the world, specially in the islands, big and small, 
in the Pacific Ocean, the United would be acting the part of 

the fairy god-motboi to British and Dutch interests. The defence 
arrangements of the Dutch East Indies, of Britain in South East 
Asia, in the islands and peninsulas of the Mid- Western Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean, centred at the Singapore Base, will be made 
available to the naval and air forces of the United States. It does 
not require much effort of imagination to detect the source of possible 
attack on these assets that had been made almost masterless by the 
fortunes of war iu Europe. As soon as the now^s of the disaster to 
the Anglo-French allies in Europe were flashed over the ether all 
the world over, the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Hachiro Arita, 
in course of a statement made to representatives of the Foreign 
Press gathered in his parlour made a declaration that had reference 
to the future of the areas under discussion. Said he : 

‘‘The Japanese Government cannot but be deeply concerned over any develop- 
ment accompanying the ag^o’avation of the war in Europe that may affect the 
status quo of the Netherlands Indies.” 

Quick came the reaction to this declaration from the United States 
Secretary of State, President Eoosevelt’s Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, 

“Intervention in the affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration of 
their status quo by other than peaceful processes would be prejudicial to the cause 
of stability, ])eace and security not only in the region of the Netherlands Indies, 
but in the entire Pacific area.” 


Both these declarations speak of the maintenance of the status quo 
in the areas ; they make plain the value attached to the islands both 
politically and economically by Japan and United 
The ^ States. Economically their value is indicated by the 

East Indies f^ct that they produced 94 per cent of the world's 

rubber, 75 per cent of tin, 21 per cent of tungsten, 
27 per cent of manganese, 95 per cent of quinine, and 100 per cent of 
the Manila fibre. The particular interest of the industrialists of the 
United States in the Netherlands Indies, in British Malaya is attest- 
ed to by the fact that the former supplied 3,77,000 tons of rubber and 
the latter 3,75,441 tons — 50 per cent of the world’s supply — to the 
United States. This is a single instance of the vast possibilities that 
lie in the surface and underground resources of this region. To take 
individual countries. The western Malaya States and the islands of 
Bangka and Billiton produce 75 per cent of the world's tin ; they 
and the areas near them yield more petroleum than all the rest of 
the Far East. An American writer has summarised their value by 
paying that “th^ greatest concentration of natural wealth runs down 
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“Great Asia” 
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the narrow scimitar of Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and up to the east 
coast of Borneo.” He has also said that if this area fell within the 
sphere of influence of a Totaliatarian State with its theory and practice 
of ^‘government monopoly”, the industries of the United States, de- 
pendent on these areas for certain of their essential raw materials, 
can apprehend injury to themselves. The tVireat of such a development 
will compel the United States to organise for self-defence, politically and 
economically, on new lines, maintaining perhaps “essential liberties but 
sacrificing many liberties” to which her people had grown accustomed 
these one hundred and sixty years. Thus does Totalitarian economics 
impinge on politics. 

And for understanding the political implications of the defeat of 
Holland and France as these atfected the fate and fortune of this 
area, one has to study its map and know the trends 
and tendencies of Japanese imperialism. In previous 
volumes of the Indian Annual Register we have made 
attempts to explain certain of the personal and im- 
personal influences that have been moulding these, that have made 
Japan conscious that she has a “mission” of civilisation for the world, 
specially for eastern Asia. To an identical mission — that of Britain — 
have fallen victims Egypt, Palestine and certain of the territories in 
Western Asia. By this imitation Japan has qualified herself for the 
position of one of the five great Powers of the world by grabbing 
Korea, Formosa, Manchuria in the Far East. Impelled by a greater 
urge she started the “China Incident” in July, 1937, and has been 
engaged therein these more than three years. The end of this adven- 
ture is not yet in sight. It was started as the first step to the 
realisation of the “Great Asia” idea through the propagation of which 
Japan tries to ingratiate herself in the eyes of other Asiatic peoples. 
In a book on Japan we have seen reproduced a quotation that des- 
cribed the “mission” of Japan in the modern world. The writer asked — 
‘‘what then is the mission with which Japan is charged by Heaven ?” — 
and answered as follows : 

“It is the rescue of 80,00,00,000 Asiatics from the white men’s slavery... British 
India, Persia and Siam are understood to be specially alive to the realisation of 
this need. It is diflunilt to say how soon an opportunity may come for co-operation, 
but Japan will take the lead.” 

During the preoccupations of the last Great War (1914 — 1918), 
Japan tried in 1915 through her “21 Demands” to persuade China to 
co-operate in her “mission”. The Shantung Peninsula 
make^ which she grabbed and which was given to her by the 

believe victorious Allied and Associated Powers, was, however, 

returned to China at the Washington Conference. This 
show of self-control has ever remained a mystery to many people when 
they remembered that in the matter of the four provinces in Northern 
China, of Manchuria, of Outer Mongolia, Japan has been as greedy as 
any of her competitors in power-politics. The Washington Con- 
ference resolutions (1922) embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty to which 
Japan herself was a signatory agreed to “respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China”, to provide the “fullest and most unembarassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain an eflfective and stable 
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government”. But by every act since then Japan ‘ has broken almost 
every one of the clauses of this Treaty, the most outstanding example 
of which was the rape of Manchuria. A history like this has 
prepared the mind of Japan to launch the “China Incident” and carry 
death and destruction to millions of Chinese homes. 

Men in touch with aff’airs in Japan, with the individual and group 
ambition^' among the ruling classes of Japan, have told us that the 
“China Incident” was organised by the Army 
Group.. ^hile the Navy Group bad been pressing for 
aggression expansion towards tiio south, towards the islands 
whose actual and potential wealth has been indicated 
above. Since the beginning of the “China Incident” the Army has 
been allowed to do its will in China proper, while the Navy has 
been watchful for opportunities for grabbing new points of attack — the 
islands in the Canton area. It had not long to wait. The Munich 
“betrayal” of September, 1933, gave it the signal. It pounced upon 
Hainan and the Spratley Islands, north-east and south-east of Indo- 
China. Not a word of protest was uttered by any body. The step 
endangered the pusitiou of France in Indo-China. But France kept 
quiet ; she dared not take steps to forestall the coming danger. The British 
were as supine. To-day when Franco lius disabled and humiliated in 
Europe her possessions in Eastern Asia are a prey to any predatory 
Power that would take them. On behalf of the German Government 
its ambassador at Tokyo, Major-General Eugen Otto, was authorised 
to make the statement that his Government was “not interested in 
the problem of the Netherlands Indies.” He was silent with regard 
to Indo-China. But the comment of the Japan paper Kokumin that 
the German ambassador’s statement was a sort of a “blank power of 
attorney” granted to Japan may be accepted as a pointer to Japanese 
policy with regard to all the i^ossessions in Asia of all the European 

States that lie helpless under German heels. The only safety for 

these lies in the declaration of the U. S. A. Secretary of State 

that any change in the status quo in this region of the earth expect 
made through peaceful means would be against the policy of the 
great western Republic. Japan which finds herself bogged in interior 
China cannot ignore this warning as she has to depend on U. S. A. 
purchasers for much of her silk trade, on U. S. A. sellers for oil 
and iron. This advises a careful handling of the situation created by 
the fall of France and of Holland. And Japan has been careful. 

But the question is — how long can this torture of unfulfilled desire 
be borne, how long can Japan stand gaping at ripe fruits loosening 
in the stem ? 

For, there can be no manner of doubt that the resenment of the United 
States cannot long restrain Japan, unless the former be prepared to 
resort to the argument of arms which is the only 
Japan^s strong argument that Japan understands and that will convince 
position J3^|J there are difficulties in the way of the 

United States effectively intervening. For, any help 
that she can render is limited by the fact that the East Indies lies 
some 2,000 miles outside the arc of her naval and air bases. An 
objective study of the arrangements made by the potential opponents 
14 
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of Japan in this area will convince any one that her position is really 
Very strong. Hongkong is “capable of organising resistance only to 
inflict as much damage and save as much face as possible.” An attack 
on the Philippine Isles directed from Hainan and the Spratley Isles, a 
tight submarine ring round Mindanao, will immobilize the small U. S. A. 
squadron based on Manila. As carriers and di3tri])utors of the cheap 
products of Japan there are thousands of Japanese in these isles who 
may bo regarded as the nucleus of a “Fifth Column.” Between Guam 
* and almost surrounding it, and the Philippines, lies a stretch of Pacific 
waters in which are tlie islands and coral reefs all under Japanese 
control under a Mandate from the League of Nations whose member 
she no longer is. They are more than a thousand in number — in four 
groups — the Palaus, the Ga^rolines, the Mariannes and tlie Marshalls. 
The world does not know, the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
docs not know, what Japan has boon doing there in building harbours 
and wharves for ships, and bases for aeroplanes. About twenty-five 
croves of rupees arc reported to have been spent in this area by Japan. 
In Taid O’ Conroy’s ])ook — "The Menace of Japan — are quoted words 
from the Stafis’ l\remoraiidum that testify to the importance attached to 
these islands : 

“I'lio Pouth Sea Islands arc strategically important to Japan’s national 
defence ; they arc a guarantet* against American atiaek on the Far East. I’lie 
Japiincse JSavy lias been content with the 10-10-7 ratio of the W'ashingtou 
Naval Treaty beeanso they counted on the strategic value of the South Sea 
Islantls ” 

It is true that the world does not know yet what arrangements 
tho Colonial Governments of the British and Dutch possessions have 
mado for tlie defence of tboir particular interests. The 
territories have a population of more than 5 
European Powers croros of people whose political status is no better 
than that of tho people of India. Their help and 
interest have not lieen enlisted for tlie deheaca of tlieir country. An 
estimate has it that at the time when Holland succumbed to Germany 
tho Netherlands Jdist Indies Squadron consisted of about. 100 surface 
crafts, 18 submarines based on Surabaya. There were 3G0 planes. What 
is tho strength of the toreros that Britain will be assemiding at Singapore 
from India, from Canada, from Australia, from New Zealand and from 
Tasmania, wo do not know. We quoted in the last volume of the 
Annual J?e<j!,stcr, Yol. II of 1939, from an article in the London Daily 
2\dc(irapli Aforniu:/ Leader contributed by its Naval Correspondent, 
Mr. Bywater, that in case of need, at least 10 cruisers from Canada, 
Australia and now Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 15 of 

tho best submarines, will ho despatched to the danger zone. Tho China 
Squadron will be contributing 4 cruisers. And at Singapore on the 
eve of the war were stationed 3 cruisers, 1 air-craft carrier, 9 destroyers 
and 5 submarines. At tho time of that writing this provision at 

Singapore was regarded as enough “to play for time.” Since then 

danger has approached nearer the area, and “a fleet in being” must 
have been assembled at Singapore. A joint staff conversation was held 
at which were present representatives of the Dutch General Staff in 
the East Indies, of the Australian and New Zealand General Staff, of 
the Indo-Burman Staff, of Indo-China’s French Staff. The decisions 
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of this conference m’^gt have been made known to the U. 
administration. The catastrophic defeats in May and June — the surren- 
der of the Dutch Commander-in- Chief, General Henri Winkelman on May 
14, of the Belgian King and Commander-in-Chief on May 28, of France 
on the 14th of June with the fall of J?aris — have thrown added 
responsibility on the local administrations for the defence of the areas 

under their control and, superintendence. Thus equipped militarily, 

south-eastern Asia waits its hour destiny, the hour which would make 
uncertain many of the certainties of many generations. 

We do not yet know whether the Japanese threat to the East Indies and 
its islands will take any efieutive shape ; whether her rulevs vv ll ignore the 
possibihty of precipitating a fight with the Hnited States, 
d’bero is a section of opinion in the great Eeimblic which 
draws a sharp distinction between Japanese expansion 
on the continent of Asia and Japanese expansion by 
-water into tho South Seas — between Japan as a military power and 
Japan as a naval poww. This section has ever spoken of and recognised 
Japan’s special interest in tlie territories on tho mainland of Asia 
contiguous to her. This appreciation has done not a little to encourage 

tho Japanese Army Group who would extend the dapanose Mandaly 

sphere of influence, to the river Amur. Now it appears to be the turn 
of the Navy Group. Herein it comes into conflict with wider interests. 
We can at tlio present posture of affairs only imagine tlie moves that 
Japanese Imperialism will be advancing on the mainland of south China. 
Indo-China, the French possession on tho Mid-Wcsi('rn raciiic, may 
be a jumping-off ground. The Singapore Base has hc;on a tlu’i'at and 
an insult to Japan. If she desired to outflank it she must cultivate the 
friendship of Thailand (Siam). This she has been doing with a certain 
amount of success. 


One of the causes of this success was that a section of tlie present 
generation of Thailand’s rulers, conductors of the defence departments — 
^ ^ . army, navy and air forces — liave had their training in 

"'^orrhailau'd^*^*^ dapan. And faced by the growing complexity of inter- 
rulers national affairs, of affairs in their immediate neighbour- 

hood, the ruling classes of tlie country liave set up a 
dictatorship which is controlled by a “military Junta” — all tho Ministers 
except three being army or navy officers. Tho strongest of these three is 

Luang Pradit. Paris-trained, the framer of the constitution. Observers of 

Thailand’s life and conduct in politics, in power-politics, in the conflicts 
and competitions of modern life, have indicated for us tho fears and ambitions 
that have been influencing the policies of the country. They say that the 
dictatorship is “no dark scheme of a military clique,” but has been forced on 
the country by the needs and requirements of the situation in which the 
country flnds itself. 

This has been described as the growing consciousness of “the 
four-fold danger” threatening Thailand. She is the only independent 
. country in the Far Fast except Japan, retaining her 

daufferMo independence as the buffer between the growing 
Tbailaud imperialism of Japan and the alliance of the century- 

old imperialisms of Britain and France. Another danger 
comes from the Chinese— at present the weakest of her neighbours. 
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Disorganised in their own home land, they have for years been 
flooding into Thailand. Japanese canons and bombers have been 
dispersing them to all points of the compass in China, Thailand and 
Burma. The Burmese people have been expressing apprehension of 
the inroads of Chinese hordes made easier by the newly-built 
Burma-China road. It is no new feeling. For, till recent times the 
Burmese kingdom had been in some shape or form a feudatory of 
the Chinese Emxierors. The same was the case with the Thailanders. 
-Of their population of about one and half crore people, more than 
15,00,000 lakhs are of Chinese parentage. Historical memories have 
also left a bitter feeling. The Thailanders, in the words of the 
scholarly Prince Vidyalankara, are “the elder brothers of the Chinese*’. 
As an article in the New York monthly, Asia, has it : 

“They are the ancient Thai peojJe who existed in China before there evolved 
in the Yellow River Valley the people who were to be called Chinese. The latter 
spread south, threatening to engulf the Thai, who, however, refused them and their 
new-fangled ways and retired in good order further south into what is now Siam.” 


Ambitions of 
Thailand 
rulers 


The ruling authorities of Thailand have been trying to intercept 
the flood of Chinese hordes by imposing a stiff head-tax equal to 
rupees one hundred and twenty-eight. Next to the 
Chinese come the Japanese with their “all Asia” 
idea covering a multitude of motives. Japanese 

advances are being treated with perfect courtesy. But 
when it comes down to things more realistic than bowing to Good 
Will Missions and making after-dinner speeches, they are being 
particularly non-committal. But the weakening of French and British 
influence and prestige in East Asia has compelled them to appear 
friendly and responsive, a policy imposed on a comparatively weak 
people by the neighbourhood of stronger Powers. This apprehension 
must be growing now when Japan will be making the most of the 
defencelessness of Indo-China. Another development is also possible. 
The rulers of Thailand may also be tempted to take advantage of 
the situation created by the defeat of Franco ; they may try to reclaim 
and recover the lands which were once theirs and where live another 
one crore and fifty lakhs of people who speak essentially the same language. 
The areas in which the Thai people are found under foreign yoke 
are Tonking, Hainan, the Shan States of Burma, and even as far 
away as Szechewan. They trace for us the history of the wanderings 
of the Thai people from their original home in the centre of China 
in times past. Now that France and Britain are in diflQculty, Thailand 
can demand of them restitution of her peoide, east and west of 
its existing boundaries. Japan which has her own ambitions to 
advance may think it profitable to egg on the rulers of Thailand to 
make these demands. The next few months will show how these 
ambitions will move the Thailanders to action. 


We have attemped to trace above the many developments that 
have been creating a maelstrom round about our own country, and 
influencing from a distance our “Home Polity”. In 
tiie^***dependent forefront of these is the fear that has been 

empire*’ of Britain created and spread in India that she has no effective 
defence against dangers that threaten her from the 
west and the east except what is being maintained under British con- 
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trol, and what or a 'Considerable part of what has been transferred out 
of the boundaries of India for Britain’s war purposes. Now, at 

the end of June, 1940, when Britain is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with Germany and Italy for the very right to exist and 
survive as an independent country in the continent of Europe, it 

would be cruel and unnatural to expect that she will be able to 
extend to the outh^Tig parts of her empire the protection that is 
their due. We have indicated above hCw the Dominions, “the self- 
governing Empire*' including Britain herself, have been arranging for 

their own defence in co-operation with the United States. These 
arrangements are still in an embryonic stage ; their main outlines 
have become distinct ; the details have yet to bo filled up. Of the 
defence of “the Dependent Empire including India and the Crown 

Colonies and Dependencies”, we can know next to nothing. It is 
this ignorance and consciousness of helplessness growing out of this 
ignorance that have been responsible for the irritation of feeling, of 
distrust and resentment, that have been marking Indo-British relation 
during the recent months and h.Tting any decent and self-respecting 
solution of the problem implicit in this relation between Britain and India. 

The demands that have been made on behalf of India by the 
Indian National Congress can be studied in two aspects. These, we 
are afraid, have not been fully appreciated by “the 
Inspiring^m^tive steel-frame” of Britain’s imperial structure in India, 

demands Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. One aspect of it was 

indicated by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message 
sent to the London News Chr(,nicle — that the demands made by 
the Congress were inspired by the feeling that it would “make 
the people of India enthusiastic for a war which is not theirs.” 
The other aspect of it is brought out by the fear complex that is both a 
natural growth and has been unconsciously encouraged in the country that 
without British direction and British help India would find herself helpless 
in the dark days that are ahead if the Nazi-Fascist- Jap threat becomes a 
reality. Only two years back British authorities in India were assuring 
the people that as the agricultural economy of India was unequal to the 
task of financing and maintaining the defence arrangements based on battle- 
ships, mecnanized armies and air-crafts, it would be the path of wisdom 
for this country to depend for her external defence on the might of Britain. 
That assurance is not forth-coming today, cannot be expected today, when 
Britain herself, the centre of the Empire, is encompassed with dangers that 
threaten her own^ soil. If the British bureaucracy had appreciated this 
aspect of the matter even after the outbreak of the present war in 
September, 1939, they would have been prepared to make every 
sacrifice of self-interest, of every tradition of domination, to placate 
Indian feeling and enlist Indian support on the side of the cause that 
Britain has made her own, for the defence of which she has been 
spending about ten crores of rupees every day of the war, 

and invited the darkening of the sky over her with German bomber 
and fighter planes. The reasons why they have failed to appreciate 
this aspect of the controversy, of the argument between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism, are not difficult to imagine, 
though they may not be elaborated today. The failure is traceable 
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to the same fatality that has pursued British policy since 1932 
when “appeasement” in international affairs and pandering to 
communal conceits and ambitions in Indian affairs became the 
sheet-anchor of British politicians. This propensity to betrayal of 
every ideal and practice implicit in the ideas of freedom and democracy 
has landed the British politicians and their representatives, the British 
bureaucracy in India, in the unenviable position of a double-faced god, 
benignant towards Europe, Australia and America and repellent towards 
Asia and Africa. For good or for evil the present generation of Indians 
are not prepared to agree to such a dispensation whereby they are to 
fight and bleed for democracy in Europe while its absence in India 
is enforced by all the repressive powers of the State. 


Outside 

conversant 

What 

Prof. Keith 
says 

Berried ale 


the ranks of the bureaucracy in India and Britain, men 
with affairs and with vision of world developments are 
struck and scandalized by such a double-faced policy ; 
they recognise that “a crusade for liberty in Europe is 
incompatible with the determination to refuse far- 
reaching reforms in India”, to quote Prof. 
Keith. It is well-known that Prof. Keith is no Leftist 


thinker. And in the controversy that is being carried on between 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, his views as an authority 
on the law and practice of nations should receive a hearing as that 
of an impartial and detached observer of things. Discussing the consti- 
tutional issues raised by the Congress demand for the clarification 
of the war aims of Britain, and the topic of “Dominion Status” that 
has been thrown on the arena, he asked the politicnins of his country 
to recognise that “Dominion Status means something very much more 
than when it first appeared as the goal of Indian policy.” He illus- 
trated this development by referring to the case of Eire and South 
Africa. 


“The right of secession and neutrality was recognised by Mr, Chamberlain 
when the new constitution of Eire was accepted and when tlie Treaty of 19.38 
released Eire from the obligations to Britain in case of war whi(9i had ])revented 
her exercise of the right of neutrality. In the Union of South Africa neutrality 
in the present war was admitted to be within the rights of the Union uncler 

Dominion Status ft is })atent, therefore, that the demand for recognition of 

iridependcnco should have been met by pointing out that Dominion Status includes 
the right of India in due course to decide tlio question of allegiance, which plainly 
cannot be dealt with at the present moment.” 


This rather longish quotation takes us to the heart of the problem 
the solution of which has been the subject of any number of 


An Irish 
contrast & 
parallel 

case of India. 


interviews between Lord Linlithgow and the different 
shades of Indian political opinion. The general public 
in India fail to understand why what has been possi- 
ble for Eire to practise is thought impractical in the 
The neutrality of Eire has been a handicap to British 


strategists, it is true ; the safety of Britain has been endangered by 


it. But Britain has tolerated it. This contrast of behaviour has ex- 


posed the unnatural relationship that subsists between India and Bri- 
tain. From this unnaturalness has flowed all the bitterness and sense 


and feeling of injury that are being nursed by the two countries. 
The spokesmen of the British Government both in India and Britain 
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appear from their stauements to be unaware of this “original sin.” 
To cover it up the ^ argument has been switched off to the com- 
munal plane. The difficulties in the way of Britain making a clear 
declaration of policy are said to be the protection of minorities, the 
obligation to tlie Princes, the defence of the position built up by 
British capitalist interests in India. The importance of the last two, 
however, seemed to have paled into comparative insigniiicane at the 
present stage of the controversy And LorU Linlithgow let us the public 
into the privacy of his conversations with Indian political personages 
when he declared tliat 

“they (the Biiiish aiithoiitics) could not contemplate the tranSierence of their 
present responsibilities for die p-eace and 'vvelfare of India to any system of 
government whose aiilhoray is directly denied by large and powerful elemeuts in 
India’s national life.'* 

It is not difficult to analyso the implications of this declaration. 
Men who have some knowledge of the inner history of the Anglo- 
Irish controversy can pick out of it identical declarations which encouraged 
what has coma to be known as “Ulsterism" or “Carsonisra.” Ireland is a 
small country ; India io a big one. But between them there runs a commu- 
nity of servitude, a similarity of tactics adopted by vested interests to 
prevent or halt the arrival of democracy- the return of national self- 
rospoct. The lather of the present Premier of Britain anticipated by 
64 years (1888) a development similar to India’s when he wrote to a 
Liberal-Unionist member of the British Parliament — “Ulster will fight, 
Ulster will be right.” History records in cruel words what has been 
the fruits of that instigation. 

This is the stage, the stage of recriminatory controversy, that has 
continued since September, 1939 to the period when the catastrophic 
events in Europe in May and June, 1940, gave a 
great shake-up to the complacence of British and Indian 
in In^a politicians, or ought to have. Newspaper organs of 

the Anglo-Indian community in India recognised the 
danger of the times. The Statesman of Calcutta spoke of the taking 
of “a great decision to treat India as a Dominion forthwith equal in 
status with Britain.” The Times of India said ; “In this hour of 
trial several things must be done and done speedily. Great Britain 
and India must coma to an agreement ; it is criminal for any of the 
parlies to continue to split hairs at such a time.” Mr. Arthur Moore, 
editor of tlie statesman, in addressing the Calcutta Eotary Club, on 
June 18, was more enthusiastic. 

‘‘Every day that i)asse8 before India is publicly accorded full Dorainion Status 
in all her external relations is a day lost in the war.” 

“Mow, what is the first flaw in our armour which must be immediately mended 
to get us ready for battle ? It is that India, the very centre of the Empire’s map, 
the iiopc of four hundred million people, the potential source of unlimited supplies 

of men and materials, is not in the British Common wealth of Nations she 

has not the status of a country, she has not the tiosition of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Boiith Africa. Bhe ranks as a dependency whom Hitler and 
Mussolini and other robber v^iates who might succeed in imposing their will on 
Britain will have a legal right to apportion among themselves ” 

“Two men are continually quoted as obstacles in the path of agreement even 
at this late hour. My answer to this is, let Britain first do her part, let her 
proclaim India a self-governing Dominion ” 

“At present we hear of both the League and the CongresB boycotting the 
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War Committees, and starting private Civic Guards of their own. That way 
madness lies for us all, but to end it, Britain must do her part.” 


The Manchester Guardian appealed to the new Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Amory, that then was “the time for an act 
of statesmanship which moans an act of faith in 
^otnnmtee^& India.” These declarations which might be taken as 

Expansion of representative of the feelings and opinions of non- 

Executive official Britons in India, of Liberal Britons in Britain, 

Council (]i(3 not have any effect on the bureaucracy installed 

at Whitehall (London), at Delhi-Simla. Enmeshed in the laws of 
Karma which had inspired the “Communal Award”, the Government 


both hero and in Britain could not rise to the occasion created by 
the defeat and capitulation of France. It chose to move in the 


old groove of balancing the communities one against another and 
maintaining a precarious equilibrium. While in Britain superb courage 
and faith in the justice of their cause upheld the people and the 
Government of Mr. Churchill found strength in them, in India Lord 


Linlithgow could not appeal to the highest and noblest instincts of 


the gene^ral mass of people whose organ voice was the Indian 
N^itional Congress. Therefore did the innumerable interviews held by 
him end in a sorry futility. The Consultative Committee to be 
selected by the Governor-General and to be consulted by him on 
matters concerned with the war — which was canvassed by His 
Excellency during the later months of 1939 — did not come to anything. 
On January 10, 1940, in course of a speech delivered at the Orient 
Club of Bombay, Lord Linlithgow threw out a new suggestion “as 
an immediate earnest of their intention” — the intention of the British 


Government to endow India with Dominion Status of the Statute 
of Westminster variety — “to expand the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General by the inclusion of a small number of political 
leaders.” This suggestion has hold the field for the whole period — 
January to June, 1940 — the events and developments of which are 
the subjects of study in the xirosent volunie of the Annual Register, 
But difficulties have stood in tho way of its acceptance by 
the parties concerned. The general public know nothing of the 
nature of these difficulties ; the public men who were invited by 
Lord Linlithgow for consultation have not been able to explain to 
the public the practical and psychological difficulties that have barred 
the door to the settlement of India’s constitutional puzzle. In a 
general way the w^orld has been told that the representatives of the 
various Indian parties and interests have failed to agree with regard 
to their particular shares in the distribution of power. The Congress, 
tho Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Princes, all have 
put forward their particular claims which could not be fairly adjusted 
in the scheme of things. Not even the approach of the Nazi-Fascist- 
Jap danger nearer to tho shores of their country has been able to 
persuade them to compose their differences. The general public do 
not know — neither the Government nor the leaders have cared to 


enlighten them in the matter — whether there was any substance in 
the power which “the small number of political leaders” were to 
share in the Executive Council of Lord Linlithgow, whether any of 
the key departments of administration — Defence, Industry, for 
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instance— were propose:! to be placed under their charge. 

Since the present ^ controversy started in the second and third 
weeks of Sei3temb0r, 1939, with the Congress Statement on the war, 
the Governor-General has been insisting that the 
World-opiDion leaders of Indian people must adjust their differences 
and overcomo their disunities before the reins of power, 
of ad«ninl:^stration, could bo yielded into their hands. 
These differences and disunities have b.«en broadcasted over all the 
world through British propaganda machines. Tliis is part of an 
attempt to justify the ways of the British bureaucracy in India. An ink- 
ling into the psychology ")f this a^teujpt is got from r letter pub- 
lished in a United Stetos weekly written to a irirnd by Lady Diana 
Duff-Cooper, wife of Mr. Dufl -Cooper, Propaganda Minister of Britain. 
The relevant portion can be quoted here : 

“Why should at least three queslions about India be asked at every one of 
DufTs lectures in the United Stales ? Who sends ttie lecturers from India to 
America to com]dain of British rule ? The Indians are not asking for American 
support, but the Germaps are inciting in the dark anti-British feelhig in Genoa 
as in Chicago or any other neutral town.** 

From this quotation it can be understood that Britain does not 
like the idea uf appearing before the judgment-seat of world opinion for 
its acts of omission and commission in India. Neither 
^ removr^caiises^ India like that its weaknesses and disunities 

of disunity should bo broadcasted to the world. So, when 
British administrators harp upon those as a plea for 
the slow process of constitutional advance in India, the temptation is 

natural in Indian public men and publicists to turn round and say 
that British policy was to a great extent responsible for the intensifica- 
tion of these disunities. As a debating point this can bo pressed 
home. But wo have to recognise at tlie same time that we have a 
share in the responsibility for the sorry state of bickerings in India. 
In successive volumes of the Annual liegister we have attempted to 

lay open the dark corners of thought and life where the germs of 

disunity are bred and flourish. Wo have shown that Indian leaders 
since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Boy, more than a century back, 
have been trying by example and precept to cleanse their body politic 
of the weaknesses and crudities that have kept their country disabled 
in the progressive march of world-changes. Concrete proposals and 
programmes of reform and reconstruction of India’s social institutions 
have remained unvaried since those days to the present day when 
the Indian National Congress through its constructive activities under 
the inspiration of Gandhiji’s life have been trying to build up a 
better society in India, uninfluenced by particularistic conceits and 

ambitions, building this life on the widest commonalty of the realm. 
In these attempts there have been failures and successes. But the 
successes have not been enough to eliminate out of our social system 
all the elements of group or class-conscious interests, to send through 
the country that flood of idealism that would enable every Indian, 
man and woman, to feel and act under the influence of that feeling 
of supreme dedication to the cause of our common motherland. 

To this inability on our part must be referred back all the contro- 
versies that have been disabling us for making a united demand and 
15 
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effort for the Swaraj of our dreams. The Congress has been confronted 
at every step by the British Government with the 
Thanksgivrng i^otort that the Princely Order of India, the minorities 
Day” I ^ India, are not backing the demand put forward 

by it. Wo do not know what the representa- 
tives of the Princely Order have been saying and doing to justify 
this retort. Wo know what the representatives of the Muslim League 
have been saying in private interviews and correspondence with Lord 
Linlithgow, and doing in public. The after-effects of the celebration 

of a “Day of Deliverance” on Docornbor 22, 1939, by the direction 
of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, as a mark of relief that Congress Governments in eight of the 
provinces of India had ceased to function, have flowed into the year 
of 1940 and have helped to worsen inter-communal relations in the 
country. A discussion of this ixirticular event which was condemned 
even by members of the Working Committee of the Muslim League is 
not important except in the conto.xt of all the mischief tJiafc com- 
munalism and sectionalism have boon doing to the alnding interests 
of the country. There may be a suspicion that the strategy which 

inspired Mr. Jinnali’s declaration was part of tlie wider campaign which 
has been cxi)loiting for a rise in the Muslim League prestige the 
difficulties of the British Government, its necMl for support of Muslim 
opinion in and outside India. But the demand made for a Eoyal 
Commission to enquire into all the stories of the denial of the ele- 
mentary ri gilts of citizenship, of oppression perpetrated by the Con- 
gress Ministries or during their regime on Muslims, negatives the 

logic of the claim that the Muslim League is as much interested in 

the self-respect of India as any body else. The Congress Parlia- 

mentary Sub-Committee which has been the mentor and guide of the 
Congress Ministries was prepared to submit tliose stories to a 4h;ihunal 
presided over by the Ciiiof Justice of the Federal Court of India, 
wishing to confine the ventilation of tliese domestic troubles within 
the shores of India. But the President of tiie Muslim League 

tliought and willed otiierwise. The British Govornmunt, however, was 
not pro])ared to afford opportunity for a fresli flare-up of communal 
feelings and turned down Mr. Jinnah s demand. 

Of more importance was the publication on Foliruary 6, 

1940, in the Indian Press of the correspondence that had passed 

between Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow during the 
‘^brtween Mr® months of Novemlwr and Docornbor, 193!). Not all 

Jinnah & Lord letters have been given publicity. They did not 

Linlithgow disclose any important change of attitude on the part 
of the two parties. It appeared that Mr. Jinnali had 
interviews with the Governor-General on November 4 and 7, 1939, 
for elucidation of points that had hoen raised in the resolution of 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League passed on October 
22, 1939. In the first letter of this series Mr. Jinnah drew attention 
to what appears to us to be the most important point : 

‘•That no declaration shall, either in princii)le or otherwise, be made or any 
constitution be made by His Majesty’s Government or Parliament without the 
approval and the consent of the two mijor communities of India, viz., the Mussal- 
mauB and the Hindus.” 
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This appears to he an advance on the position taken and the 
point stressed in the resolution cf the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League passed on September 18, 19H9. It was em- 
bodied in para 7 of that resolution. It had asked of the Government 

“an assurance that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and aj)proval of the All-India 
Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the British rarliamenc without such consent and approval.” 

Lord Linlithgow in his letter dated December 23, 1939 did not 
api)ear to have appreciated this advance. He contended that more 
than one of the questions raised in Mr. elinnah’s letters “if consi- 
dered in the light of all the implirations involved in it, would raise 
issues affecting other communities in India, and that this correspondence 

would not be an appropriate medium for making pronouncements 

upon them.” He, however, assureti Mr. Jinnah that 

“His Majesty’s Government are not under any misapprehension as to the 
importance of the contentment of the Muslim community to the stability and 
success of any constitutional development in India. You need, therefore, have no 
fear that the weight which your community’s position in India necessarily gives 
their views will underrated.” 

Tlie demands embodied in Mr. Jinnah ’s letters had, however, their reac- 
tions in other communities that constituted the Indian people. It was 

Muslim League feeling was expressed tliat the demand made on 

veto on September 18, if accepted, would result in making the 

constitutional Muslim League tlio solo arbiter of constitutional changes in 

progiess India, would endow the Muslim with the power of veto on 

matters like tliese. l^hen British imperialists seemed to appreciate the 
significance of this claim of tho Muslim League. The Boiind liable 
of London was constrained to say that tliere appeared to have 

developed in a section of Muslim politicians “a tendency to exercise 

a right to veto any constitution that may bo devised.” The 
amendment made in Mr. Jinnah’s letter, the addition of the Hindu 

community in tlie clause, made it into a common-place in politics. 
Any political principle or constitutional device that was disapproved 
of by the majority of the people in a country could only be a 
futility of futilities. The demand about the use or abuse in the 

employment of Indian troops was couched in so wide terms that it raised 
suspicions about the tenderness of a section of Indian Muslims for 
Muslims outside India. This tenderness is a recent growth, and there- 
fore suspect. For, during the eight hundred years of Muslim rule in 
India, history does not record instances of such tenderness. The 
display of this new-found feeling is one of the causes of the tension 
that has developed in the country. When one remembered that 

Tamerlane, Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali did not spare or 
respect the Muslim Emperors of Delhi, that their invasions of India 
happened all of Hum during the times when Muslim kings ruled 
over Delhi, he could not but feel that the Muslim League was out 
of touch with reality, contradicted the evidence of history when it 
showed its un-callcd for solicitude for Muslims outside India. This 
demand w^as based on the theory that Islam knew no territorial 
patriotism, was free from the limitations of colour and racial conceits 
and prejudices. Every religion may put in claims of such excellence. 
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But this was and has been an ideal which even Muslim peoples 
did not reach in the hey-day of their glory. 

The correspondence between Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow 
ended in a lovers’ quarrel, a quarrel between “confident friends,” 
to use Mr. Jinnah’s words. For, we find the 

princip^8*^^o'f Working Committee of the Muslim League passing a 
Muslim politics resolution on February 3, 1940, declaring that “the 
reply of His Excellency is not satisfactory as certain 
important points still require further clarification and elucidation.” 
We do not know whether the disappointment with Lord Linlithgow’s 
assurances hastened in any manner the step or steps that the leaders 
of the Muslim League were led to take at Lahore in the last week 
of March, 1940. On the 22nd March and the succeeding days was 
held the 27th session of the All-India Muslim League. On the 23rd 
March in the second open meeting of the League Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of the Bengal, moved a resolution on the political and consti- 
tutional changes that must be made in the future State-structure 
of India. The resolution laid down the “fundamental principles” that 
should guide the framers of this constitution : 

that geoj;Taphically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 

should be so constituicd with such territorial readjiistmcnts as may he necessary 
tliat the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the 
North-western and Eastern Zones of India should he groiii)ed to constitute 
‘Independent States’ in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.” 

In recommending the various clauses of the resolution, Moulv 
Fazlul Huq gave expression to the fears and apprehensions thai 
moved him to suggest what in effect would be t 
learB^&*/S*??aray scheme of partition for the whole of India. Ha 
in India characterized as un-lslamic” the sentiments oe 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad who as President of thef 
Congress had said that “the Muslims should not feel nervous ; eighty 
millions was not a small numhcir ” The burden of Maulvi Fazlul 
Huq’s song was that though it sounded big that the M'uslims were 
eighty millions in India, in reality they were “in a weak position” ; 
in the Punjab and Bengal they were in majority, it is true, but 
“not in an effective majority” ; that “if a sufficient proportion of 
these eighty millions had been congregrated in one province we 
would have nothing to fear” ; that “until a satisfactory solution is 
found of this unequal distribution of the Muslim population it is 

useless to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards.” 

Reason, the experiences of history, consideration for the material 
interests of millions of men, women and children, may be brought against 
the “detailed delusion” on which the superstructure of the scheme of 
autonomous States has been raised in this resolution of the Muslim League. 
But men, even politicians and cynical politicians at that, who 

have persuaded themselves that “Islam is in danger” in India will 
bo found to be hard to persuade that all their 

® schemes have been reared on misinterpretations of the 

ol Indian history history of India as it has boon jointly made by the 

innumerable races and culture-groups during the 

milleniums of her history. Moulvi Fazlul Huq’s speech, as reported in the 
Indian Press, contained none of tho “historicj^l” reasons for this eruption of 
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separatism. But the speech of Mr. Mahommed All Jinnah as Presi- 
dent of the session did make an attempt to furnish those. There 
is nothing new in them. In discussing the first attempt at finding 
arguments for the setting up of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones”, 
made by Dr. Abdul Latiff in his pamphlet — The Cultural Future of 
India — we dealt with certain of these in Vol. II of 1938 of the 
Annual Register. Dr. Latiff is ex- professor of English in the 
Osmania University (Hyderabad, Deccy-n). He elaborated the theme 
that “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder”, and on this finding built 
up his scheme of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones’’ in India. Mr. 
Jinnah did the same thing. He denied that there was unity in 
India and ssked his audience to accept it as a face that, 

“the history of the mst 1,200 years has failed to achieve unity and has wit- 
nessed, during these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and I.luslim India.” 

The unity that we find in India today is “artificial”, the product 
of British methods of administration and enlightenment, and “main- 
tained by British bayonets”. But 

“the termination of the British regime which is implicit iii the recent 
declaration of His Msjepty’s Government will be the licrald of its entire break-up 
with the worst disaster that has ever taken place during the last one thousana 
years under the Muslim s.” 

In certain quarters this may be regarded as an argument in 
support of the continuance of the “British regime”, and Mr. Jinnah 's 
dolorous cry — “Surely this is not the legacy wliioh the British would 
bequeath to India after 150 years of rule 1” will be interpreted as 
inspired by the same fear. 

An able lawyer that he is he has collected in his speech all the 
evidences of disunity that characterizes Indian life ; in the fury of 
the campaign he has missed or ignored all the 

Miildim^hfnke^i's evidences of unity, of attempts at unity made by 

and statesmen politician, the philosopher, the poet, the saint 

and the sage of India during the last one thousand 
years and more. For the adoption of this tactics the first feeling 

among these who are by instinct and conviction opposed to the “Pakistan” 
schemes may be one of utter condemnation of the men and institu- 
tions who and which have been propagating these. But to remain 
satisfied with this condemnation would be fruitless, and unwise. They 
have got to recognise that the Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League is being represented as embodying another scheme of Federa- 
tion that would satisfy Muslim sentiments, servo and advance Muslim 
interests, and ensure peace in this continental country. They have got 
to recognise that from the very beginning a section of Muslim pub- 
lic men have been opposed to the centralising tendency of Federation 
for reasons unexplained then. We know now that the fear of what 
they call the Hindu majority has been at the back of their demand 
that the “residual powers” should inhere in the units of the Federa- 
tion and not in the Centre so that in case of disagreement with 
the Central Government the unit or units may strike out of the 
Federation. A recognition of these mental and material elements of 
the problem will, from certain points of view, bo a good omen of 
better things to come. And the good will be all on the side of our Mtislim 
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neighbours. For, it will require of them the intellectual effort to re-think, 
will enable them to re-think the conditions of their citizenship of India, 
to get a clearer grasx) of the physical, the economic and the social 
ties that hind them to the land which all these centuries they have 

called — Hindusthan, The stir created by the Lahore resolution in 
their mental world — for, we have no doubt that the majority of those 
who directly participated in the Lahore proceedings had the vaguest 
of ideas on the matter — will force them to i)lace the moral and 
material bases of their life in India in their true setting, to present 

to their own “better mind" the reasons and the utility of a distur- 
bance of arrangements that have been persisting in certain parts 
of the country for about ten centuries, in certain others for six or seven. 

The resolution passed at Lahore and the speeches made in 

recommending it for acceptance have come to even the majority of 
politically-minded Muslims in India as a great surprise, 
thinkers”^ l^el They have been startled to find themselves presented 

and say with a choice that w^ould brush “aside a tliousand 

years of Muslim history of India", to quote the 
words of Dr. Syed Mahomed, late Education Minister of Bihar. 
This choice made by certain leaders of the Muslim community in India 
for their community is based on the idea that the Hindu and the Muslim do 
not agree and think alike in all that make up the complexity of 

life that is and has remained on the map of Asia as India. We 

have seen one or two of the schemes of “Pakistan" ; we have read 
the published speech of Mr. Jinnah elaborating the “Pakistan" thesis. 
But nowhere have we found a recognition of the basic fact of 
Indian history which Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has described — “the 
glory of India lies in her unity in diversity." The little history 
and the little human experience that the leaders of the Muslim 
League have brought to the elucidation of the pro])lem of the future 
of the country did not enable them to understand and appreciate 

w^hat the great historian of Allahabad has said. It is up to the 
Nationalist Muslims of India to recall their people to the lesson 
of the history that has been made in India by the joint and 

combined efforts of the Hindu and the Muslim. A Nationalist of 
the old school, Bipin Chandra Pa<l, wjiting as far back as 1906, 
gave poetic expression to the feeling of tliis common work, of this common 
inheritance, and of this common destiny. Addressing the Ganges ho wrote : 

‘Tn Thy waters, Holy Mother, the two streams of Semitic and Aryan culture 
mixed with each other in the days when, on Hiy banks, ruled the Muslim Kings 
of India, and both the Hindus and the Muslims have a common inheritance in 
the art and civilisation that grew up on the banks of the Jamuna resonant with 
the minstrelsy of two great world cultures.” 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad as President of the Indian National 
Congress at Bamgarh (1940) gave as vivid expression to the same 
historic feeling when he traced the life of India, past and present : 

“It was India's historic destiny that many human races and cultures and 
religions should flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many 
caravans should rest here One of the last of these caravans, following the foot- 

steps of its predecessors, was that of the followers of Islam This led to a 

meeting of the culture-currents of two different races. Like the Ganga and the 
Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate courses ; but Nature’s immutable 
law brought them together and joined them in a sangam. 
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“The thoiicand years of our joint life has moulded us into a common 
nationality. This cannot bo done artificially. Nature does her fashioning through 
her hidden processes in the course of centuries. The cast has now been moulded, 
and destiny has set her seal upon it. Whether we like it or not, we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial scheming 
to separate and divide can b’eak this unity.’* 


This is tho message thau has to be carried tJO the minds of the 
Muslim masses day ’a and day out so that fanatic or interested 
cry about “Islam is in clanger” or that India was Dar-ul-harab might 
get entrance there. This is the real “Muslim Mass Contact” that 

can neutralise tho eilects of preachings that breed “Pakistrn” schemes. 

The President of the Azad vindopendent) Muslim Conference 
held at Delhi during the last d..ys of April, J940, Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh, Ex-Premier of Sindh, claimed his 
Indian heritage, because the majority, more than 

90 per cent, of the eight crores of the Indian Muslims 
were “descendants of the earlier inhabitants of India... 
in no sense other than sons of the soil with tho Dravidians and 

the Aryans, and laivo as much right to be reckoned among tho 

earliv'st settlers cf this common land.” On the assurance of this 
historical fact ho claimed that 

“no segregaUid or isolated region but the whole of India was the homeland 
of all the Indian MuBsalmans, and no Hindu or Muslim or any other had the 
right to deprive them of one inch of their common homeland.” 


Independent 

Muslim 

Conference 


Tho Conforonco was invitod jointly on behalf of tlie Jamiat-ul- 
Ulama, the all-India organisation of the Muslim divines and scholars, 
the klajlis-i-Ahrar-i-Islam, the Independent Party of 
Us representative IMhar, tho Krishak-Proja Party of Bengal, tlie All- 

character India Momin Confereiico, the Anjuman-e-Watan of 
Beluchistan, and the Central Standing Committee of 
the All-India Shia Conference. The representative character of the 
Conference can bo questioned by only tho deliberately blind among 
men. And its declaration in the body of the main resolution of tho 
Conferenco constitutes tho bed-rock of Indian Nationalism. That 

declaration should find a permanent place in Indian history. 

“India, with its geographical and political boundaries, is an indivisible whole, 
and as such it is the common homeland of all the citizens, irrespective of race 
or religion, who are joint owJiers of its resources”. 

Tho realisation of this truth which the throat to the unity and 
integrity of India has brought to us can he converted into a new 
cement of fellowship if tho men and women of 
SacrameiUs of lugia be prepared to make proper use of it. The 

Natioualisin relation of the Hindus to the soil of India has 

grown with tho ages since their Vedic forefathers 

sang of the land between tho Himalayas and tho Indian Ocean. Their 
instinctive attachment to this territory has been idealized and 

rationalized by the innumerable sacraments and ceremonies of their 

life. The irritant of political subjection during the last one hundred 
and eighty -four years has roused in them a new consciousness of 

the glory and the grandeur of their country. Bankim Chandra Chatta- 
padhyaya’s Bande Mataram song is the sacrament of this new 
illumination. It is now the turn of our Muslim neighbours, when 
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they are called upon to think and act as members of a “separate 
nation” thrust into the heart of India, to consciously get hold of 
the many threads that bind thorn to this country.^ They have ^ them- 
selves spun those threads out of their life in India, out of their joys 
and sorrows, out of their fears and ambitions, out of their conscious 
thoughts and unconscious ideas, out of their quarrels and reconci- 
liations. On these threads have been woven many a pattern of the 
life beautiful and pure, satisfying most of the spiritual and material 
needs of millions of men and women. Tlioy are now being told that 
all these threads, used as warp and woof of a common life, are 
unsubstantial and unreal ; a phantom, a delusion and a snare. Leaders of 
Muslim life and thought whom such a rcpres(3ntation or misrepresentation 
repels have to find out themselves how and why such a thing has become 
possible. If they try to do so they will find that they have to re-build 
round India certain of the ideas and ideals, sacrainoiits and ceremonies, that 
are the marks and notes of Indian patriotism. The Hindu has done so 
round the centres of life associated with and hallowed by their saints and 
sages, irrospofdive of cTCod and colour. The Muslim can do so round tlieir 
lioly places, sucli as tlio Davifii of Shah Jelal at Sylhet, of jMoinuddin Chisti 
at Ajinoro, at Nagore in Tamil Nad. In this quest of the India of their 
dreams tlioy will be heartened by the mantra, uttered by the late poet- 
philosopher, Maliomined Iqbal — In every particle of sand in my country 
I espy my God. 


It has been the misfortune of the observer of events in India, of the 
student of affairs, that ho has to record year after year the intensification 
of communal differences holding up the solution of the 
Provincialism problems of the country — the pro])lem of Swaraj, 

dangers^ the problem of dirt, disease and ignorance. The majority 

of us have 18th century minds that find themselves lost 
in the jungle of 20tli century developments. The eruption of communalism 
which is inherited from the previous century wm have discussed above. Its 
counter-part, another minority iiroblem, that created by provincialism or 
linguistic nationalism, has pushed itself into the forefront since the “Autono- 
my Ministries” came to accept office. The Congress scheme of re-drawing 
the map of India so that men and women speaking the same language may as 
far as possible be gathered together to form new provinces in India 
has a history more than twenty years old, since 1917 when it 
accepted the proposal that the Telegu-speaking population in the 
presidency of Madras should be formed into a now province, the 
Andhra Province. Many of these areas were seats of ancient glory ; 
many of them are jumbled together into the existing provinces as 
they came under British administration which lacked the required 
knowledge for putting them into their historic frame- works. A feeling of 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement has been growing which has 
been recognised by the British authorities by their forming the 
provinces of Bihar, Orissa and Sindh. In Vol. II of 1937 of the 
the Annual Register was made an attempt to understand and explain 
this problem of linguistic provinces which if solved to the satisfac- 
tion of the people concerned would increase the number of Indian 
Provinces into more than twenty. The British administration has 
been dealing with the problem in a halting way. And an amount 
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of dissatisfaction has been visible both with the working of these 
linguistic pro^dnces, a? well as with the non-arrival of other provinces 
which have as much reason to support their claims. 

This may be illustrated from conditions obtaining in the two 
neighbouring provinces of Bengal — Bihar and Assam. The reports of 
two Cor^erences held in the last week of March 
from*Bn?ar annual session oi the Bengalee Asso- 

& Assam ciation of Bihar at Hazaribagh, the other the annual 

session of the x\ssam Domiciled and Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation at Nowgoag — rtjveal instances of discrimination teat is no 
credit to public men who swear by the idea that India is one, 
whole and indivisible. In Bihar the aggrieved are the Bengalees, and the 
Adihas}s-—iho descendants of the original inhabitants of Ohota-Nagpur 
and the Santhal Pergannahs. Both of them are minorities. The former are 
linguistically and socially different from the majority ; the latter differ in 
language, in social customs, in economic arrangements. The Adibasis are 
afraid that all the moulds of their social life would be broken by the 
dominant classes of the province. Tlie Bengalees who number about 
18 to 19 lakhr in a population of more than ? crores are authoch- 
thonous in certain of the south-eastern districts of the province. 

It has been estimated that only about 2 lakhs of these 19 lakhs Bengalees 
are new comers. These people have been drawn to Bihar by 
prospects of employment under Government and in the rising 
industries in it, by professions as lawyers, as educationists, as 
medical man. On the surface it appears that it is competition for 
these employments and professions that is responsible for what 
has come to be known as the “Bengalee-Biharee” problem. But 

there are other forces at work. Bihar which was the seat and centre 
of two protestant religions as Jainism and Buddhism, of glorious 

empires, desires to revive certain of these ancient grandeurs. In this 
process minority cultures, minority claims, are supposed to be a 
hindrance, because these are apt to refuse full co-operation or resist 
assimilation. These minority problems afford evidence that wo have forgotten 
the ancient virture of the toleration of dissimilarity, the wisdom of 
the policy of “Let live”. History in India has thrown a veil over 

the attitude of Hinduism towards racial, cultural or communal 
dissentients. History has told us that Muslim rule in India broke 
on the rocks of intolerance, of tho majority Sunni intolerance of 

the minority Shias. The lessons of history, unknown and known, 
ought to have taught us tolerance and charity. We have not learnt 
these. Perhaps, human nature is untoachable. 

In Assam, in the Brahmaputra Valley of the province, the same 
conditions of 


“Social com- 
position*’ of 
Assam proper 


dissatisfaction prevail. At the Nowgong Conference 
the Chairman of the Eeception Committee, Sri 
Surendra Narayan Pal, and its President, Dr. Eadha 
Kumud Mukherjea, both in their speeches tried to 
focus attention on the “social composition” of the 
province which has elements of conflict and competition. The former 
quoted figures, census figures, to amplify the thesis. The population 
of the whole province, constituted of the Brahmaputra Valley, the 
Surma Valley, and of certain hill districts and “States”, is a little 
16 
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over 95 lakhs. Of these the Bengalee-speaking people is about 50 
lakhs. The districts of Sylhet and Cachar in the Surma Valley 

contribute about 37 lakhs to this total. The district of Goalpara 

and a few others in the Brahmaputra Valley contribute the rest. 
There are about 4 lakhs of Marwaris and other Hindi-speaking people ; 
1 lakh of Nepalese ; about 9 to 10 lakhs of tea-garden labourers speaking 
half a dozen languages ; the hill tribes are about 4 to 5 lakhs ; 

the little “States” account for about 8 to 9 lakhs. The Assamese- 
speaking people are nearly 25 lakhs. Assam is thus a paradise of 

the anthropologist. But even their knowledge does not help the 
leaders of the people to solve the problem that has been baffling 

them and testing the quality of their statesmanship The problem 

is nothing peculiar to this region of India whore so many racial 
units meet and by their co-mingling have sown the seeds of 
something new. In every province in India whether on the 

Arabian Sea or on the Bay of Bengal, in the sub-Himalayan 
regions east or west, in the heart of the Deccan, the same tension 

has been produced by the same mixing up. In Assam, in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, the awakening of racial memories, a revivalist 
movement, have been sweeping the 20 to 25 lakhs of Assamese- 

speaking people to make claims that others are not prepared to 
easily concede. In the heat of the controversy one of the former has 
declared that they are not Indians properly called. On their behalf, 
on behalf of the 20 to 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people, the 

claim has been made that the men and women who do not speak 

this language as to the manner born, or are recent arrivals in Assam 
proper, should retire from the positions of vantage that they have 
been occupying for about a century in the economic and adminis- 
trative life of this sub-province, the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam. 
They also claim that they are the natural guardians of the 

undeveloped tribes, the only beneficiaries of the almost untapped 
natural wealth of the country. There is much of trutli in these 

claims ; there is much of make-belief in them. The mix-up of both 
these elements in problems like what we are discussing creates the 
greatest difficulty in their solution. In Assam proper also we have 

this. The present comi)osibion of the society in Assam is not the 

making of one racial or language group. It is on record that many 
of the present leaders of the area, men who are loud in their assertion 
of a peculiarly Assamese quality or technique, had for their ancestors 
men who came from Sylhet and other Bengalee-speaking districts. 
They ^ managed to merge themselves into the life of Assam, and 

their “B0ngal(3e-ness”, if one can coin such an expression, mingling 

with the local values helped to create a new people, to create new 
values. This int rchange of values, this co-mingling of blood, is 
as true in the life of Assam as of every province in India. And 
it would save us a lot of trouble if we recognise that there is no 
pure Dravidian, pure Aryan or pure Mongolian type in this country, 
no pure “ism” in the country. So, the path of wisdon and of peace 
leads or ought to lead us to recognise that the beating of the big 
drum of communal or racial or cultural speciality or superiority 
is harmful and unwise in India. 

To return to the elements of conflict and competition in Assam 
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proper. The Bengalee and the other non- Assamese people who have 
become the objects of attack to-day have not really 
^TsTim'*Zo^ne” Bucked the country dry. "J hey have been pioneers 
fn Assam education, in trade and industry. IMoreovor, of 

the moi3 than 12 lakhs of Bengalees in the Brahma- 
putra Valley, "we do not think that more than one and half lakhs 
have kno\im any hvi^me outside Assam ; the rest are autochthonous 
in the 'western districts of the Brahmai^utra Valley. The Marwaris, 
the olher Hindi-speaking prrples, are the ^manciers of the traders 
and industries of this area. There appears to be another complication 
in the politics of the o.rra. Of the 12 lakhs of Bengalee-speaking 
people in the Brahmaputra Valley o to 7 lakhs are Muslims ; there 
are about the same number of Assamese-speaking Muslims a great 

proportion of 'which trace their descent to the soldiers and ofBcers 
wno accompanied Mir Jumla in his unsuccessful invasion of Assam, 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. In the hot-houso of tlie Muslim League 
ideology these 12 lakhs of Muslims of the Bralimapuira Valley, joined 
to the 25 lakhs of the Surma Valley, of the districts of Sylhet 
and Cachar, constitute a separate problem ; it is the product of 
the conceits and ambitions and tears that 'vvo have learnt to associate 
with the leadersliip of the Muslim League. In the map of “Muslim 
India”, Assam has been marked oil as part of tlie “Muslim Zone” 
of Eastern India. Dreamers among Muslims in Assam have been 
dreaming such dreams, so conducting themselves that those dreams 

may in the near future become realities. Not all of them, not 

many of them, are politicians. The Secretary of the Assam Islam 

Mission Society with its headquarters at Shillong, the capital of the 
province, appears to be one of these non-political drenmers. Speaking 
at “an extra-ordinary General Meeting” of the Society held on the 
10th of March, 1940, ho spoke as follows ; 

“I will not dabl)lc in politics. Ihit 1 sincerely believe that this Islam 

Mission can do openly, peacel'ully and la^^fully what others of our MusUin 

organisations cannot do in a similar way. Tlie Islam Mission can turn a minority, 
in course of a few ycais, into an overwhelming majority ; and easily solve the 
bafQing problem of Assam i)olitics (o-day— 1 mean the notorious Line System,” 


The issues involved in the Line System are really and truly 

economic. Those have been raised by the migration of Bengalee 
cultivators — the majority of them Muslims, the 

econonaic majority of them from tho district of Mymensingh — 
measure south-western districts of the Brahmaputra 

Valley. The over-crowding in Mymensingh, the 
pressure of population on the cultivating area of Mymensingh, have 
been sending the Mymensinghias, as these people are known in the 
country-side of the Brahmaputra Valley, to the fresh fields and 
pastures new of this area. Those who have personal experience of 
such land-hungry people know that they are a turbulent lot of people, 
fresh from Nature’s anvil, possessing the impartial cruelty and im- 
petuosity of Nature ; that no law of God or man can restrain them. 
The eruption of these people into the Brahmaputra Valley is 

naturally unwelcome to the indigenous population. They resent this 
intrusion into their tribal and ancestral lands, both for enonomic 
and biological reasons, to put the matter in the most general 
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terms. For, there is no doubt that in the struggle for existence the 
Mymensinghiaa "will carry everything before them, that the indigen- 
ous population has no chance in the competition that has ensued. 
The State in Assam has thus been comi>elled to intervene for the 
protection of the weaker party ; it has set up a system of “Lines” 
beyond which the Mymensinghias are not to go. This “Line System” 

thus constitutes a defensive armour for the indigenous population. 

It has earned the hatred and opposition of Mymensinghias and 
their leaders. The propaganda for and against these is reflected in the 
Line System” Committee’s Beport. The interests concerned are so 
vitally opposed to one another that no clear-cut, comprehensive de- 
cision has become feasible either by the Congresis Coalition Llinistry 
during whoso tenure of office the Eeport was submitted to the Govern- 
ment or by the present Ministry, the Saadulla Ministry No. III. 
Any satisfactory solution appears to be remote, as this economic 

problem has got entangled in the dreams, conceits and ambitions of 
the general populations of the Brahmaputra Valley and of tlie new- 
comers who are regarded and are being used as the spear-head of 

the expansion of the “Muslim Zone” in North-Eastern India. This 
local problem is, thus, illustrative of what has been happening in 
other parts of the country. 

The intensification of sectionalism has taken various shapes. Once 
it is protection of communal interests ; at other times it is the pro- 
g , tection of the interests of provincial or linguistic 

CongLs Comittee nationalism that is the war-cry or rallying point, 
disulfillated This development has disrupted the united front of 
the Indian people. The Indian National Congress has 
for 55 years been striving to build a better life in India by “the 
eradication, by direct, fiiendly, personal intercourse, of ail possilile race, 
creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country”, to quote 
the words of W, C. Bonnevjea, the President of the first session of the 
Congress that held its sittings on December :'8 and the subsequent 

days of 1885 at the Hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala in the 
city of Bombay. Since then the nation has been moving from 

strength to strength, and its national organisation has been resi)onding to 
this impuls(5 of the body politic. But to-day it appr ars that even the 

('ongress is not aide to estapo the various inliuersces of disunity and 
disruption that have been raising their heads in the country. The 
struggle precipitated by the Congress Presidential Election of 1939 
wherein Sri Subhas Chandra Basil opiDosed and defeated Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitarammiya, the candidate set up by the elder statesmen of the 
Congress with the blessings of Gandhi ji, has been moving from one 
complexity to another from which the contestants do not appear to 
he able to extricate themselves. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has been put 
out of the Congress organisation for acts of indiscipline and 

sabotage. The group of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
which chooses to be guided by its ex-President, twico President 
of the Congress, stands disaffiliated. And another group of Con- 
gressmen in Bengal has been carrying on the Congress movement 
upholding the Congress flag in the province. The disaffiliated body 

of Congressmen has been maintaining their organisation as the 
authentic Bengal Provincial Congress Committee drawing its support 
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from the primary members of the Congress in Bengal or from so 
few or so many of them as cared to claim Congress affiliation with- 
out acknowledging the All-India institution. 

The interdict of the Indian National Congress placed on Sri 
Subhas Chandra Basu has not been able to halt him in his various 
activities. He has been moving about the country, 
Anti^om^ro^ise organising the “Leftist’’ forces for a more militant 

CoiTf™ ence * programme to be imposed on the Congress by mass 

pressure. In certain provinces, in Bihar for instance, 
ho appears tc have been able to enlist on his side the powerful support of 
Swami Sahajananda Saras wati, the uncrowned king of the Kisan Sabha 
of the province. In co-operation with him an All-India Anti-Compromise 
Confercnco was organised side by side with the 53rd annual session of the 
Indian National Congress on a site adjacent to that of the Congress. The 
psychology of this action seems to be that as the leaders of the Congress 
were anxious to arrive at a “compromise” with British Imperialism, a new 
organisation has become necessary to gather all the anti-compromise 
forces in the country, to consolidate all the anti-compromise feelings, 
sentiments and convictions in the country. But compromise has not 
arrived on June 30, 1940. Neither the leaders of the Congress nor 
the representatives of British Imperialism in India, the British 

bureaucracy, appear to be anxious for it. It is not possible to say 
now how far the pressure of opinion represented in and by the 
All-India Anti-Compromise Conference has been able to keep the 
leadership of the Congress on the straight and narrow path. 


Divided by sectional ambitions and conceits, our country, the 
leadership of the country hitherto exercised by men, by the “mere 


All-India 

Women’s 

Conference 


man”, have failed to evolve order out of this chaos 
of conflicts and competitions. The failure of the 
modern man in India has called to the arena the 


modern woman of India. They have been holding 
their All-India Conferences for the last few years. The 14th session was 
held during the last w^eek of January, 1940, at Allahabad. Begum Hamid 
Ali presided over the meeting. The assembled delegates went through a 
full programme which embraced all the items of reform and reconstruction 


Contact between 
the conference and 
the masBes few 


that have constituted the ideal of the nation-builde^r in 
India these one hundred years and more. The leaders of 
the Women’s Movement have come from the higher 
classes of society. They have come to realise that; 


modern habits of life and thought have separated them from the masses 


of their own people, from the majority of their sisters who ara 
really the home-makers of the nation. They have been increasingly 
feeling that steps must be taken to bridge this gulf. For years 
the life and labour of the masses have become objects of discussion 
in the various Women’s Conferences. Problems of labour and capital, 
of the “minimum wage”, of the housing of labour, based on the 
Keport of the Economic Eeconstruction Group Committee of the 
Conference, were keenly discussed. These discussions were over- 
shadowed by the feeling that “contacts between the Conference 
and the masses remained exceedingly few”, to quote the words of 
Mrs. Vijayalaksbmi Pandit, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee 
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of the Conference. And the work of the year, of the immediate 
future, was indicated by the President in words of serious import 
and purpose : 

“For 1940 I beseech you all to make contacts with women of all shades of 
political opinion, to form friendships with the women of the labouring classes, and 
to try to become one in mind with every woman who is your neighbour.” 

It is this weakening of the neighbourhood feeling that from 
certain points of view might be held responsible for the dissensions 
^ that separate the nations, the classes and communities 

among nations. We have been trying during the 
the Divine Spirit years through the pages of the A nnual 

Register to understand and explain the mental and 
material causes of the distempers that have burst out in the country, 
embittering relation between India and Britain, between the 

communities and classes and castes of India. We have tried to 

subject developments in this country to a psycho-analysis in the 
light of universal human experience as revealed in the history of 
nations. We believe that this process of “seeing ourselves as others 
see us” has a healthy therapeutic value ; it cleanses our social and 
mental life of all the injurious elements, of all impurities. Now 
and then one feels afflicted by a weariness of spirit as he wades 
through the signs and portents of the deepening disunity in the 

country. We are all conscious that we are face to face with one 

of the recurring crises of human history, like unto the one that 
Europe witnessed and suffered from during the times, during the 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, when the Roman 
Empire broke down from internal rottenness and from the attacks 
of the northern barbarians — the Huns, the Goths and the Visigoths. 
As men and women felt on their bodies and minds the oppressions 
of those times they said that the saints were asleep and that they 
had ceased to intercede with Almighty God for the relief of his 
creation. In language of simifle grandeur the condition of things 
was described thus : “On the earth distress of nations and perplexity, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear and the looking after those things 

which are coming on the eartli”. As one watches the w^ar in 
Europe, the “China Incident” of Japan in eastern Asia, one finds 

a similarity betwmm things going before our eyes and those that 
happened fifteen or sixteen centuries back. This recognition does not, 
however, bring consolation to anybody. Confronted by “frenzied 

occasions” like these both in our internal and external relations, 
the men and women of India have to seek and find a way out 

of this “crisis of collection aberration.” Human reason and intellect 
appear to be failing in the test. We can only pray that there 
will appear on the horizon “some signs of the triumph of the Divine 
Spirit, dwelling in man, defying the congregated might of malignity”, 

to quote Eabindra Nath Tagore’s words of hope and faith , — Specially 
contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Dev, 
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Budget Session— New Delhi— 16th. February to lOlh. April 1940 

Official Bills Passed 

The 5BiidRet session of the Council of Stated commenced at Delhi on the 

16th February 1940 with iStr Da dahhoy meBidmg. Str Outhrte Bussell, 

Chief CommiHsioner of Railways, presented the Railway Budget for the year 1^40-41 
after which the House adjourned till the 22nd. February when it passed four official 
bills, recently passed by the Assembly. These bills ivere the Bill to provide for the 
registration ht (certain European British subjects, the Bill to provide for the imposi- 
tior. of restrictions on fore^.gners, the Bill to provide for the retention in ser^ce of 
certain personb enrolled for sciwice in the Royal Indian Navy and the Bill to 
extend the operation of the criminal law to offences committed on ships or aiicrait 
registered in British India. 

Discussion of Railway Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY :~The Council held a general discussion of the Railway Budget 
to-day. Mr. Hossnin Iiuam opening the discussion said that in the last four years an 
increase in working expenses of 582 lakhs had occurred on railways. He feared that 
if this process was allowed to go on, there would be no surplus left. He referred 
in particular to the level of expenditure on the North West Railway and ui^d a 
redaction in it. He pleaded for more comforts for third class passengers. Pandit H. N, 
Kunzru opposing the proposed enhancement of rates and fares, said that the firesent 
condition o/ railway finances was certainly not one to cause anxiety. As it was, 
they were going to add to the depreciation fund at a rate at which in 2 or lu yeaia 
50 crores would be added to it. That was the limit laid down by the Wedgwood 
Committee. He therefore saw no need for imposing additional burden on taxpayers. 
Sir A. P. Patro strongly refuted the arguments advanced in favour of the rise m 
rates ard fares. The contention that the increase would be only a fleabite compared 
to the rise that had already occurred in the price of commodities was no argument, 
he declared. It was nob a question of a few annas or pies being added to the 
bulk price of commodities ; the question was what the cumulative effect would be 
when it rolled down through various channels to the ordinary villager who pur- 
chased his food stuffs from the retail trader. Mr. /?. H, Parker characterised as 
unfair and unsound the criticisms of the proposed enhancement of rates and fares. 
There was no question, he declared, that economically speaking the proper time to 
raise rates and fares was when there was traffic moving and the worst time possible 
was when they were raised on the last occasion. He regarded the bovernments 
proposals as a statesmanlike way of raising revenues required in the piesent abuoimal 
times R. B. Lala Ramsarandns said the proposal to increase cliarges came as an un- 
pleasant shock to people who were already bearing heavy tax burdens. If it was 
true, as Government contended, that the right time to increase rates was when 
traffic was moving, he asked why was that maxim not followed in Britain where 
the Minister of Transport had given the assurance tliat no increase in rates would be 
made ? Why was British I’olicy in England different from British jiolicy in “'dia ? 
He declared that before the decision to increase rates was taken, at least the Ghambers 
of Commerce should have been consulted, because tlie decision would adversely 
affect industrial development. Mr. P. N. Sapru said he w^as not convinced that 
enough thought had been given to the immediate etfect of the increase m rates and 
fares Intermediate and third class passengers wpidd in his view feel the effwt 
most and it was not right to impose an additional burden on these people to build 
up a reserve fund, much as he recognised the need of building up that fund. 
Sir Andrt'W Clow, replying to the debate, referred to the comi laint of qveicrowding 
in third class carriages. During his own tours he ^ad seen overcrowding ^ 
nally on one or two fast trains but generally it struck him that theie were far 
S carriages for the passengers, lie wished he had seen, 
did see. A census w^as taken by the East Indian Railways in 
many as 6,138 trains were checked and overcrowding was ® 

them. Those who had travelled abroad would admit that that was a 

proportion. As regards the special rates of pay given to Anglo- 1 ndians, that waa 
not really a railway matter. The responsibility ultimately rested with the framers 

17 
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of the Government of India Act and the Government of India felt that they were 
only carrying out as they were obliged to do the policy therein enunciated. Bi>^king 
on the locomotive report, Sir Andrew said that Government were examining it. As 
far as he could judge at the moment the authors had made ample allowance 
against contingencies but Government would have to consult the general managers 
of the railways concerned. The Council then adjourned till the 26th. 

Adjournment Motion-Chair's Ruling 

23th. FEBRUARY :—The Council held a brief sitting of one hour this morning 
during which Mr. Maneckji Nadirshaw Dalai was allowed to refer his bill to 
amend the Tarsi Marriage and Divorce Act to a Select Committee, and the President 
Sir Mancckjee Dadabhoy gave an important ruling. The ruling related to a question 
whether the mover of a motion for the adjournraent of the House had a right of 
reply. The question arose during the last Simla session of the Council when Pandit 
Hiraaynath Runzru had brought forward his adjournment motion regarding the 
alleged unsatisfactory nature of the announcement made by Goyerninent on the 
recommendation of the Chatfield Commission and the Chair had informed Pandit 
Kunzrii that he was not sure about the mover’s right of reply and had promised 
to give a considered decision at a later date. 

The ruling given this morning by the Chair covered various aspects of the 
question, including a brief survey of the practice and procedure prevailing in the 
House of Commons. The Chair said tliat in response to his request the Clerk of 
the House of Commons had informed him that there was no provision in the 
House of Commons nor any rule or standing Order similar to Indian Standing 
Order directing that the debate on a motion for adjournment of the House shall 
automatically terminate if it. was not concluded within two liours and that “no 
question shall bo put. Ordinarily the right of the mover of a motion in tlie House 
of Commons for the adjournment of the House to reply is passed on the general 
conventional practice of debate and is not based on any definite standing order 
authorising the mover to claim a substantive motion for the adjournment of the 
House, namely, one made when no other question is under debate, is entitled to 
reply at the close of the debate on motion. In practice, however, he has seldom the 
opportunity of exercising the right as he cannot exercise the right until all the 
members who desire to speak on the question have done so and it is a rare occur- 
rence for every member who wishes to speak to have done so before the hour 
arrives at which under Standing Order the Speaker interrupts any business then 
under consideration.” 

Summarising its conclusions, the Chair observed, “In the first instance, I hold 
that the mover of an adjournment motion cannot claim an absolute right of reply, 
but he may be allowed a right of re[)ly in certain circumstances provided there are 
no other members willing to take part in debate. If there are other speakers and 
the debate is kept up for period of two hours, it will automatically terminate. If 
the debate collapses before two hours, and if there are no other members willing to 
address the House on the subject, the Chair may allow the mover of the adjournment 
motion the privilege of replying to the debate and in that case the Government 
Member shall also be allowed to speak again whether he has previously spoken or 
not, blit if two hours elapse in the course of such discussion the debate shall also 
automatically terminate. Thirdly, in case where a motion for closure has been 
moved and accepted by the House it will bo in the discretion of the Chair to allow 
the mover of the adjournment motion the right of a reply befoi-e putting the question 
to the House. Fourthly, if the debate has collapsed and the mover of the motion 
and the Government Member have addiessed the House by way of reply and if the 
period of two hours has not expired the Chair shall put the motion to the vote of 
the House unless the mover withdraws the motion with the leave of the Council.” 

29th. FEBRUARY Mr. C. E. Jones, the Finance Secretary, presented the 
Budget to-day which thereafter adjourned till Monday the 4th. March. 

Debate on Price Control 

4th, MARCH The Council debated this morning the Hon. Sardar Buta 
Singh^s resolution that, “This Council views with great apprehension the price 
control policy of the Government, and recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that no action be taken to arrest a normal rise in the price of agricultural 
produce.” Sardar Buta Singh said that he was moving the resolution in order to 
ascertain the basis of the Government’s policy and its scope. He wanted the 
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Government so to mould its policy as to secure the loyalty and devotion of the 
vast rural population in, the difficult days which lay ahead. He referred to the 
Price Control Conference recently held, and the Economic Adviser’s memorandum, 
and asked if the Economic Adviser had worked out production as well as replace- 
mert costs in various areas in this country. 

Sir Rainaswami Mudahar^ Commerce Member declared that the Government 
could not base their p>ice control policy on any question of buying loyalty by 
allowing p?;ices to go up W'-ether the masses w^ere loyal, or even assuming tor a 
moment Chat their loyalty wes strained, the Government were much too interested 
in the prosperiiy of the agriculturist to base their policy on anything except consi- 
deration of the contentment of tho agriculturist froYii the point of view of his 
produce and the price he obtained for it. (hear, hear.) Sir Kamaswami explained 
that the initiadvc for the delegation to provincial Governments of power to control 
retail prices had come from some of the provincial Governments themselves, They 
weT*e jubtified in taking that initiative bec .use immediately after the outbreak of 
war prices suddenly leapt up, conditions became unsettled, and from the point of 
view of law and order it was essential for provincial Goyerninoiits to take some 
power to control the sudden and unaccountable rise in prices, particularly because 
the products concerned had already passed from the producers to middlemen. 
Provincial Governments were as active as the Government of India in considering 
how far, if at all, control of prices was necessary. The Government of India, so 
far from ignoring the interests of the agriculturist, had tried to ascertain the point 
of view of the agriculturist in various ways. He instanced the extensive tours he 
and the Vice-Preeident of the Economic Resources Board bad undertaken. He did 
not claim that the Government had come to the help of the agriculturist as much 
as the agriculturist had expected or deserved, but it was certainly not true that the 
Government had not come to bis help at all during the long period of depression. 
Sir Eamaswami referred to his 8[)eech at the Price Control Conference explaining 
that if and when control of prices was exercised, the Central Government would 
control prices at the primary stage of production, and provincial Governments at 
the retail or distributive stage. 

Sardar Buta Singh withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

5th. MARCH The Council sat for an hour this morning, when seven official 
Bills were passed. Bir Alan Lloyd^ Secretary, Commerce Department, moved 
that the Bill to provide for the registration and more efleclive protection of trade 
marks, as passed oy the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. He said 
that trade marks w^re wholly to the advantage of consumers, and were regarded as 
pieces of valuable property by producers. The Bill was i)assed without amendment. 

On the motion of Mr. C. E, Jones, Finance Hecretary, the Council passed three 
Bills, one amending the Indian Coinage Act, the second to facilitate the changing 
of the date on which the annual accounts of the Keserve Bank of India are closecl, 
and the third to amend the Reserve Bank Act to enable the Bank to enter into an 
agency agreement with, and make advances to the Board of Commissioners of 
Currency in Ceylon. 

Hpeaking on the Coinage Bill, Mr. Jones said that it was designed to reduce 
the silver content of four-anna coins. The size, shape and weight of the coins 
would remain unaltered. The object of the Bill was to economize in the use of 
silver, the demand for which had increased considerably since the outbreak of war. 

Referring to the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill, he said that the Ceylon 
Government had decided to run its own currency. The Governor of Ceylon would 
fix a date after which the Indian rupee would cease to be legal tender in Ceylon. 
In the interests of Indian trade and Indian settlers in Ceylon it was necessary that 
new Ceylon currency should be convertable in the Indian rupee at par. That had 
been secured, and the Ceylon currency w^ould be linked to the Indian rupee. The 
Reserve Bank had agreed to act as the Indian agent of the Ceylon Board of 
Commissioners of Currency. 

The Labour Secretary, Mr. Af. S, A. Hydari, moved that the Bill further to 
amend the Factories Act, as passed bv the Legislative Assembly be passed. He said 
that witih the passage of years the Central Government had, with the support of 
Provincial Governments, been building up a code of laws regulating the employment 
of children in factories. The Bill proposed to apply the provisions of the Factories 
Act dealing with health and safety to power factories employing from ten to 
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persons, if any of these persons was under 17 years of age. The Bill was passed 
with certain amendments necessitated by the amendments made by the Assembly. 

The Council also passed two other* Bills — the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act and the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to arbitra- 
tion as passed by the Assembly. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th. MARCH :*~The Council held a general discussion of Budget to-day. The 
debate was opened by 8ir A. P, Patro who sharply criticised the Budget provisions, 
^he Maharajadhiraj of Durbhanga said that they appreciated the ditficuUies of the 
Finance Member and assured him that they fully supported the cause of the Allies 
in the war. The additional burden in the form of fresh taxation, he remarked, was 
not abnormal. “This is the price we have to pay for our safety.” He feared that 
the effect of petrol duty would be that the transport industry would be adversely 
affected. He supported the suggestion of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry that with the outbreak of the war the entire defence 
expenditure should be subjected to scrutiny of a committee of both Houses of 
Legislature. Lala Ram Saran Das said that the Budget proposals involved a policy 
of taxation without the tax-payers being taken into confidence. He strongly objec- 
ted to the imposition of the new burden which, he declared, was bound to give a 
sharp setback to agriculture and industry. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru criticised 
the agreement the Government of India had reached with the British Government 
in regard to the defence budget and asked why the burden of one crore had been 
thrown on the Indian tax-payer in violation of that arrangement. Mr. H. Dow^ 
Director-General of Supply Department, intervened in the debate to reply to some 
of the criticisms made against his department. He said that his department had 
been criticised in regard to its relations with the industries, financial control, expen- 
diture of the department and its work which are not justified. Sir David Devadoas 
asserted that the Indians States should have been asked to make contributions to 
the external defence of India. ‘‘It is a fight for our existence and the States must 
come in with their contributions towards the defence expenditure.” The Finance 
MemheVy replying to the debate, said that he was much interested in the criticisms 
that his were under-estimates. He was, however, surprised that none had spoken 
on his over-estimates. As regards the demand for the appointment of a retrench- 
ment committee, {Sir Jeremy suggested it was most inopportune. He admitted that 
expenditure both civil and military was increasing. It was inevitable, he said, in the 
present conditions. He vigorously resisted the demand for salary cuts and asked, 
was it demanded that the pay of military olBcers should be cut in order that the 
burden of taxation should lie less heavily on the excess profits made by the com- 
mercial community ? Proceeding, Su' Jeremy referred to the suggestion that 
industrialists should be encouraged now to establish industries which once estab- 
lished could have the prospect of success when peace time conditions came. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. March. 

National Army for India 

11th. MARCH Pandit H, N, Kunzru moved a resolution to day demanding a 
self-sufficient defence system for India. Speaking on his resolution Pandit Kunzru 
referred to the communique issued after the last Viceroy- Gandhi talks and said 
that it was clear that His Majesty’s Government were at present desirous of grant- 
ing Dominion Status to India. His Excellency the Viceroy, however, had pointed 
out to Mr. Gandhi that defence was one of the most difiicult problems they would 
have to tackle. His resolution therefore suggested the machinery for overcoming 
that difficulty. For the natural result of the grant of Dominion constitution to 
India was Self-Government in defence. Explaining what he meant by self-sufficiency 
Pandit Kunzru said that India’s defence should be in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances she was placed in. The present strength of the army in India was 
adequate according to military authorities. The difference between the Indian and 
military viewpoint was that while Indians wanted a national army, the military 
authorities regarded the composition of the army and the class from which its 
officers were drawn to be of vital importance. Mr. Williams, Defence Co-ordination 
Secretary claimed that he had been placed in a position of difficulty because different 
view-points bad been expressed in the resolution and in the speech of its mover. 
The Government however could only take the resolution as it stood and would 
oppose it, primarily because its objective was ‘‘utterly impracticable”. Mr. Williams 
Raid that it was not the question of goodwill of the Government but of facing 
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realities. Dealing with question of self-sufficiency he pointed out that the cost 
of one single battleship would not be a popular proposition in the Indian Budget 
and self-sufficiency in the modern weapons of warfare would place an unbearable 
burden on India. India therefore must continue to rely on Great Britain for her 
defence. Proceeding, Mr. Williams quoted Prof. Roberts, who had laid down that 
for complete self-sufficiency jl country needed as much as 32 articles, of which the 
British Empire had only 26. As for self-rule in defence vis-a-vis Dominion Status 
Mr. Williams quoted the rep'^rt of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, which did 
not regaix-l it as cesentiai that Indians I'rogress in civil and military matters should 
be iduitical. The resolution was defeated and the Council adjourned till March 14. , 

NoN-ofjbTciAL Resolutions 

14th. MARCH Two non offiicial resolutions were discussed to-diy. Both were 
withdrawn. The first, relating to railway contracts, was by Mr. P. Sapru and the 
second, by Sardar Buta Singh, asked the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the Council’s satisfaction on the Viceroy’s pronouncement in connexion 
with India’s future states. The House then adjourned till the 18th. 

Resolution on Biuth Control 

18th. MARCH Mr. P. V. Saprv, in moving his resolution to-day on birth 
control, admitted that there was great divergence of opinion over the issue of birth 
control. He referred to the ‘alarming growth of i)opuiation’ in India which, he said, 
had increased by 32 millions in 30 years. Side by side science had been perfecting 
the machinery for preserving life and sufficient men did not die even in modern 
warfare. With disease and famine well under control, and with universal early 
marriages in India the growth of population had been phenomenal during the 
last three decades. One aspect of this growth was the deplorable low standard of 
living. Vast numbers were under-developed and iinder-nourishcd. Unemployment 
had been on the increase and was bound to increase still more in years to come. 
Apart from this, selfish man never thinks what a woman has to go through in 
bearing children and from the humanitarian point of view they could not deny to 
women what they had been demanding, namely, the right to self-determination. 
Mr. Sapru did not think religion was adverse to birth control. ‘Any way’ he said, 
‘morals must be based on biology and should be for the betterment of the human 
race.’ The speaker held that birth control would purify the institution of marriage 
itself, and would not lead to immortality as it was often alleged that it would. 
Lastly, he said that his resolution did not seek compulsion and therefore should 
not be opposed by anyone. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, replying to the debate, quoted figures to show that there 
had been no alarming growth of population in the centrally administered areas. 
For instance, in the Andamans and British Baluchistan there had been no increase 
in population, while the population of Ajmer-Marwara was only 20G per square 
mile as compared to the all-India figure of 243 per square mile. Sir Jagdish 
Prasad said that there were two ways of looking at the question. From the health 
point of view some had recognized that women suffering from certain diseases 
should be protected from bearing children. Mr. Sapru, however, had based his 
entire case on the economic plank. He would like birth control to check the growth 
of population. The question, if looked at from that angle, was beset with difficulties. 
The Education Member told the Council that there were only 70() lady doctors in 
this country and if birth control were to succeed, their primary concern should 
be to increase the number of lady doctors in India. He urged that local bodies 
and voluntary organizations should be utilized for educating public opinion. 
The resolution was put to vote and carried by nine votes against eight. The 
Council then adjourned till March 21. 

Official Bills Passed 

2l8t MARCH : — The Council held a 25 minute sitting to-day and passed with 
out amendment three Go’^ernment bills recently ])a88ed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. The bills passed were the Coal Mines Safety (stowing) Act Amendment Bill, 
the bill to amend the law relating to Income Tax and the bill further to amend 
the Reserve Bank of India Act. 

Mr. C. F, Jones, Finance Secretary, moving the consideration of the Reserve 
Bank Act Amendment Bill said that it was a well recognised and generally ac- 
cepted principle that shares of a Central Bank when the bank was of the share- 
holding variety, should be distributed as widely as possible so as to minimise the 
risk of the policy and administration of the bank being dominated by some 
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IsterMtB.” It muBt be clear that if any particular group or interest were to 
ft^uire an undue share of voting power it would impose on the country a policy 
Erected by its own particular interest which might or might not coincide with 
the best interests of the country as a whole. Mr Jones gave figures to illustrate 
tiiat “the undesirable tendency I have referred still continues.” The Bill, he said, 
was a move in the right direction calculated to avert further deterioration in 
position. The bill was passed and the Council adjourned till March 26. 


Excess Piiofits Tax Bill 

26 th. MARCH :~The Council devoted the whole of to-day’s sitting to consider- 
ation of the fixeess Profits 'J'ax Bill, as uassed by the Legislative Assembly. Mr. 
XF. Sheehy^ Member, Central Board of iWenue, moved consideration of the Bill. 
The Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran referred to the Hindu year which begins from 
‘Dewali” and urged that it should be taken as an accounting year. Mr. Sheehy, 
intervening, said that the Hindu ytox would be taken as an accounting year if it 
was 89 desired by an assesscc. The Hon. Rao Bahadur K, Govindachari said that 
at a time when the daily war expenditure of Great Britain had reached £6,500,000 
It was not expected that India could play an adequate part in the prosecution of 
toe war without a further measure of taxation, “1 consider that the Government 
have shown due consideration to the individual taxpayer by not resorting to such a 
scheme which would have justly evoked much opposition and in preferring instead 
toe present Bill.” The Hon. Maharajadhtraja of Darbhajiga welcomed the improve- 
ments made in the Bill since its introduction in the Assembly. He however urged 
that like the super-tax and income-tax, the excess profits tax should not be retained 
after the present emergency had passed. Hon. Sir Bohimtcola Chinoy pleaded for 
the cinema industry which he asked should be exempted from the tax. He said 
that if the yield from the tax exceeded the Government’s estimates it should come 
forward with an amending Bill reducing the percentage of the tax. The Hon. 
Kai Bahadur Lala liamsaran Das said that one effect of the Bill had been a 
general lowering of prices, both of agricultural commodities and manufactured 
goods. He took strong objection to the Government selecting businessmen to 
^ar the burden of the war. The Hon. Mr. Hoosain Imam, said, “Believing as I 
do m a more equitaWe distribution of wealth and a larger sliare of the State in 
toe nrofits of industries, I welcome the measure before the House.” He felt that 
if the Government had decided to tax all the profits, industrialists might 
have had some cause for complaint. He, however, held that the Bill had not 
gone far enough to do justice to suppressed industries like the coal industry 
Jurthcr discussion was adjourned till the next day, the 27th. March when 
Mr. P. N, Sepru speaking on the consideration motion said that he regarded 
excess profits in the nature of unearned increment, 60 i)or cent appropriation of 
which by the State was justified on princqdes of equity and social justice Mr 
KahJmr deprecated the strong comments made against the industrialists! 
Ihe hinance Member, Sir Jeremy Jiaisman, replying to the debate, said that 
one of the misgivings of tlie Members related to the machinery for caiTviiif^ out 
the provisions of the Bill. He assured the Council that their object would"' be to 
set lip a machinery for the administration of Excess Profits Tax which will be 
satisfactory and efficient and will not reduce the efficiency of the existing mach- 
inery of collection of Income Tax. The Finance Member aimounced that the 
Government had the case of pioneer industries in mind and they would make every 
endeavour to ^'oid inflicting damage on them as was possible by the Excess 
Profits lax. The Bill was passed and the Council adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

.2nd. APRIL :-The Council devoted the whole of to-day to debafinR the consi- 
deration motion on the Finance Bill, as passed by the Let>iBlative Assemhlv. The 
Finance Secretary, Mr. C. E. Jones, in moving that the Finance Bill as passed bv 
the [legislative Assembly be taken into consideration, made a brief statement in the 
TOiirse of which he explained that the Bill sought to give legislative sanction to the 
Budget proposals. He pointed out that the Assembly had carried one amendment in 
the Bill, which imposed the enhanced excise duty on sugar actually produced nn nr 
after March L 1940. ^e AfaAuruia of Darbhavga opened the debatl'^BrSg as an 
agriculturist, he said he felt that it should be the primary concern of the Government 
to increase the capacity of the land to bear the burden of taxation The Hon’Wn 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran wanted an Estimates Committee in addition to the StenrfiniT 
Finance Committee and a Ketrenchment Committee in order to avoid rumoura d 
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needless expenditure. Hefe-ring to the additional tax on petrol, he said that one of 
the greatest handicaps to the agriculturist in the realization of proper returns for his 
produce, was the lack of proper transport and much work still lay ahead in linking 
up the country-side. The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. S. Richardson discussed the protection 
polh-y of the Government of India. He said that the steady growth of all protected 
industries was of equal importance to the Bevenue Department as it was to the 
development of the country itself, but it was evident from specific instances before 
them that revenue had not be n forthcoming and development was in danger of 
being retarded. He felt that whilst foreign competition was avoided, subsequent 
internal competition arose owing to over-production and considerably nullified 
the extent of protection which Go' eminent agreed with the Tariff Board was 
necessary to enable the iiidusiries eventually to stand on "Jieir own legs. I'he Hon’ble 
Mr. liamdas Fantula^ Leader of the Congress Tarty in the Council of State, 
welcomed the relief which tne Finance Merabcr had given to tue co-operative 
societies in the matter of iLcome-tax. He, h jwever, urged that the income-tax itself 
should be amended to make tlie relief pernianent ainl statutory, d'lie Hon’ble Mr. 
R, H, Parkf'r wanted the Council to judge the Finance Bill with the war as its 
background. He said that it was not the time to nir grievances but to get together 
and win the war. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 3rd. April, when 
Sir K. Rarnunyii Menon^ continuing the debate on the Bill, alluded to certain 
observations made yesterday urging that Indian industries should not only 
be protected from foreign competition but also from internal competition. Sir 
Ramaswami Madaliai\ Commerce Memlicr, announced that he was prepared to 
consider the ]^ossibility of instituting an Export Advisory Board with representatives 
of shijipers and agriculturists as its members. The Board will advise the Government 
in regard to dinicullies ex])erienccd by trade and commerce in matter of exj)ort8. 
The laying down of the ])oiicy, however, will continue to remain the function of the 
Government of India. Mr. Kalikkar asserted that the additional tax on sugar would 
hit the grower equally with the manufacturer. He lodged a strong protest against 
the modification of the Niemeyer Award and declared that thereby the Government 
of India would encroach on provincial autonomy. This, he urged, was the time 
when the Defence Dejiartmcnt should change its attitude and policy and take the 
people of the country into confidence in regard to defence matters. The Govern- 
ment would then have wholehearted support in the emergency and the forces against 
Hitler would be enormously strengthened. Bandit H, N, Kunzru dealt mainly 
with what lie described as the larger miestion of policy which lay behind and over- 
shadowed the concrete financial and economic qiiCHtions raised by the Budget. 
Before going into tliose larger questions he referred to the sugar and petrol duties 
and asked what was the Government’s policy in the matter of the manufacture of 
power alcohol out of molasses. He dwelt upon the future industrial develop- 
ment of the country as regards relaxation of the fiscal commission’s conditions for 
the grant of protection. Pandit Kunzru pointed out that the economic postulates on 
which the Commission based its report no longer held good. For instance, 
abundant supply of raw materials in the country whitdi the Commission laid dow’o 
as one of the conditions for the j^rant of protection to an industry using that 
material was not of such vital importance now. The Commerce Member, Sir 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar intervening in the debate, replied to various criticisms levelled 
against his department. The Commerce Member dealt at some length with the 
question of protected industries vis-a-vis internal competition and over production, 
which was raised by Mr. Kichardsoii yesterday. Beferring to the sugar industry, 
the Commerce Member rcjiudiated the suggestion that the excise duty was in any 
way responsible for its present ills. It was largely the action of the two provincifii 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar, which was responsible for the present 
state of aftairs. Dealing with the criticisms regarding petrol prices, the Commerce 
Member said that the Government had a hand in fixing the present prices of petrol 
and kerosene oil. Soon after the outbreak of War, when the Government examined 
the whole question, it found that 30 percent of India’s oil supplies, came from 
countries in respect of which the exchange value of the rupee had depreciated. 
The Council passed the motion for consideration and then passed the Bill as 
passed by the Assembly and then adjourned till the 5th. April, 

Europeans in Army 

5th. APRIL The Bill to make certain provisions relating to service by 
Euremean British Subjects in the Armed If'orces of, or in a civil capacity under, 
the Crown as passed by the Legislative Assembly figured on the order paper of 
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the Council to-day. The Defence Co-ordination Secretary, Mr. Williams^ in 
moving the consideration of the bill, explained that the measure was designed to 
provide more effective and economical recruitment of European British Subjects 
particularly to the officer class of the Defence Forces of the Crown. Experience of 
the last War had shown that cadets who might have been more usefully employed 
in the civil side were recruited in large numbers. The Council, he said, must 
remember that the civil side was equally important in the struggle in which the 
Empire was involved at present. Mr. Williams reminded the House that imme- 
diately after the outbreak of War the Government had introduced a system of 
compulsory registration of European British Subjecls and had stopped members of 
that community leaving India without the permission of Military Authorities. It 
was natural for the community to demand where and in what capacity its services 
were to be utilised, qiic bill provided the answer. It also laid down that those 
members of the community who took up national service would be reinstated in 
their civil emjiloymcnt after the emergency had passed away. Mr. Williams explained 
how irapracticuble it was to have a national register for Indians and said that the 
Bill was in the interests of India. I’Jjc Bill was supported by Messrs. I’arker and 
Richardson and Kir A. l\ Patio and was opposed by Messrs. Kunzrii, Kapru, 
Hossairi Imam, Kalikar and Mohd. Hussain. 

Official Bills Passed 

8th. APRIL :-~Tlie House passed without amendment to-day five official Bills, 
recently passed hy the IjCgislative Assembly. The Bills were: — The Bill to amend 
the Defence of India Act ; the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research; the Bill further to amend the Insurance 
Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff' Act (relating to the imposition of 
an import duty on wattle bark) ; and the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff 
Act \8econd amendment), (relating to the continuation of protection to silk and of 
import duties on wheat and rice). The House then adjourned till the 10th. April. 

10th. APRIL :-“The Council concluded its session to-day after passing 4 Bills 
as passed by the Assembly. These were Mr. Tysori^s Drugs Bill, Mr. Hydari's Bill 
to amend the Indian Mines Act and to amend the Petroleum Act and Mr, S. N» 
Hoy^s Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Drugs Bill 

During the debate on the Drugs Bill, Mr. P, N. Sapru strongly urged the 
need for separate treatment of the Unani and Ayurvedic system and the standardisa- 
tion of medicinal preparations in common use in these systems as also the regis- 
tration of Vaids and Hakims. The people of India, he said, even those who spent 
10 to 12 years in British universities, still had faith in these systems and even if a 
much larger number of alloi)athic doctors were v)rovided in rural areas than now, 
people would continue to go to Hakims and Vaids. 

6'tr G. S. Bcijpai explained the extreme difficulty of standardising indigenous 
medical systems. Col. Chopra who had been at work on indigenous drugs during 
the last 9 years recently stated that lie had so far been only able to touch the 
fringe of the subject. It was ratlier difficult to expect the Central Government 
to do what needed not only the co-operation but the primary effort of Provincial 
Governments As regards registration of Hakims and Vaids, the correct forum 
for making the suggestion was the provincial legislature but lie undertook to 
circulate a copy of the debate on this Bill to Provincial Governments in the hope 
that it mmht serve to stimulate their interest in the subject. The Bill was passed 
and the House adjourned aide die. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Seasion — Nevw' Delhi — €th. February to 6th. April 1940 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

The Budget Session of the Centrsl Legist'itive Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 6th February 1940 with a thin House. Congress Members were 
absent. The new Bills introduced to-day related to the import, manufacture, distri- 
bution and sale of drugs, amend ment of the Indian Coinage Act to reduce fineness 
of silver in four atiiia pieces a'^d imposition of restrictions on foreigums. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, moving reference of the Excess Profits 
Tax Bill to a Select Comioittoe niniounced an important rUeration in the date 
within which the committee is to make its report. He said that the date would 
be March 6 instead of February 10 as originally propoeed. This, he explained, was 
to meet the objections of those who felt that they should be in a ])OBition to judge 
the actual financial necossity for the measure and to see the financial picture as a 
whole before jud;jiug the jusiifiability of the Bill. By the change in the date, the 
Belect Committee would make its report six days after the budget speech and that he 
hoped would give tlie .nembers enough time to judge the position correctly. 
Mr. Aikma'ii and Sir H.mi Mody subjeeded the measure to a certain amount of 
criticism, the latter going so far as to describe it as hastily conceived and prema- 
turely brought into being but in the end both supported the motion for Belect 
Committee. The general trend of criticism was to regard the 50 per cent rate 
and the al)sence of a time-limit for the expiry of the measure as two serious 
blemishes. Tlie Leader of the European Group suggested an annual review of the 
rate and ])Ut in a timely pica for economy in war expenditure as being essential. 
Among other speakers, Bir A. H, Qhaznavi deplored the likely cttects of the new 
duty on industiies like shipifing and Mr. Hussamhhai Lalji depicted the plight 
of the Indian industry in even more lurid language. The lone 8U]>i)orlcr or the 
Finance Member was Bii Zui-ud-Dm Ahmad. Dr. Banerji opposed the princiide of 
the Bill. His main contention was that, the Government had not jdaced before 
them all date to enable them to support the Bill. For instance, they did not 
know what amount of money was needed during the next year by the Government, 
what were its resources an(l what yield the Government expected from the Excess 
Ihofits Tax. He asked the Finance Member if the Government had any intention 
of making a contribution to Great Britain as during the last war. IToceeding, Dr. 
Bannerji said that he for one was not opposed to taxation of abnormal profits 
of capitalists. He would have gladly voted for the Bill if there was responsible 
government at the Centre. As things were, he regretted he could not support the 
measure. The House then adjourned. 

Kidnapping & Abduction Bill 

7th. FEBRUARY : — Diwan Lalchand Navolrai’s Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code to raise the age limit of persons, female as well as male, in connection 
with the offence of kidnapping and abduction to ‘hinder 18 years’* instead of the exis- 
ting limit of “under 16 years and 14 years in case of female and male children 
respectively, in order to check the growing menace of abduction was passed for 
circulation to elicit opinion thereon as Bir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, said 
that the Bill was of such a character that provinces also should be consulted. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai'a motion that the Bill further to amend the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 be circulated for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion thereon, was negatived without a division. 

Air Training for Indian Youths 

8th. FEBRUARY Bir Raza AlVs resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to take early steps to strengthen the air defence of India by providing suitable 
air training for Indian youths and establishing an auxiliary air force commensurate 
with the size, population and requirement of the counti^ to be manned by Indians, 
was unanimously accepted. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, accepted the mover’s 
suggestion that Government should show their sympathy to the object of the 
resolution by remaining neutral, if there was a division. Mr. Ogilvie said that he 
Tiewed, and the Government viewed, the desire expressed in the resolution with the 
T8 
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greatest possible sympathy but he must point out the difficulties in accepting it. 
The financial problem stared them in the face at every stage. A modern air force 
cost as much as a modern navy and if you were to wish to equip India to face any 
possible danger, then the task was entirely beyond the country’s powers. If India 
became the primary object of attack by a first class power she would, whatever her 
political position, have to rely upon Imperial re-in forcements. “As regard the 
present position, we can say that the preparations which we have made and the 
forces which we have at our disposal are sufficient, within the limitations imposed 
by the circumstances of India, to do all that we expect and require them to do. 
Our defence forces have each its allotted task in accordance with the strategic 
circumstances. All that wo can hope to do with our modest resources is to meet 
those and perhaps have a little up our sleeves.” Giving figures, Mr. Ogilvie said 
that a modern bombing ])lane cost lakhs and a fighter a lakh and a half. A 
squadron of 12 cost 80 lakhs of rupees to form and about Rs. 20 to 25 lakhs 
recurring. The Indian Air Force, said Mr. Ogilvie, was not an Auxiliary Air 
Force, as the mover said, but was a regular air force and was fit and capable of 
taking part side by side with the Royal Air Force anywhere and at anytime. It 
was a comparatively new force but it was an admirable force and the enormous 
amount of time and trouble taken to prepare this germ of the future Indian Air 
Force had proved well worth taking. It was entirely officered by Indians. Tliere 
still were a considerable number of British non-commissioned officers employed as 
high-grade mechanicuans. These were the only British ])ersonnel left in the 
squadron. He urged the mover to withdraw his resolution. Sir Jia^a Alt, replying, 
said that sympathy from official benches might have been considered a great thing in 
1913 or 1914 but had now ceased to have any fascination. If Government’s sympa- 
thy now was real and sincere, he would ask them to refrain from voting on the 
resolution. Mr, Ogilvie said that Government would not take part in the voting. 
The resolution w^as put and carried without division and the House adjourned, 

Eecess Fuofits Tax Bill (oontd.) 

9lh. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day resumed discussion of the Finance 
Member's motion, made on the opening day of tiie session, tliat the Excess Profits 
Tax Bill be referred to a select committee. ^ Mr. Baijnatk Bajoria said that it was 
neutral countries that were likely to benefit most by the war. India had only 
secured orders worth Rs. 14 crorcs. No dominion or colony in the British Empire 
had yet passed a measure of this kind. The Crown Colony of Ceylon had thrown 
out a similar Bill. The Bill was objectionable because it would take away not only 
war profits but normal profits. He could understand why Euro])ean members of 
the House gave their support to it. They knew the yield from the tax would be 
ultimately secured by them or by their country. Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan 
pleaded the case of the “poor taxpayers” of the country. He said that since the 
outbreak of the war, middlemen and merchanls had been making 500 per cent, and 
in some cases 1,000 per cent profit. He cited the cases of wheat, sugar, iron and 
steel, and medicinal stores, the prices of all of which had been put up wdthout any 
excuse and would have soared higher but for the policy of price control adopted by 
the Government. Moulvi Abdiir Bashid Chowdhvry pointed out that the suddenness 
with which the Bill had been introduced had reacted badly on the markets, with the 
result that the primary producer had to sell his goods at very cheap rates. 
Sir Coivasji Jehangir accepted the princijffe that the State should have a 
reasonable share of w'ar profits but declared that that share Avas exceeded in the 
provisions of the Bill which he characterised as a blind copy of the British Act 
prepared with the same blind fidelity to the original as that of the Chinese tailor 
who, commissioned to make a suit on the model of an old one, copied even the 
holes and patches in the trousers and the rents in the coat, and made the new suit 
a misfit (laughter). The inclusion of the year 1938-39 in the chargeable accounting 
year was an instance in point. In England the preparations for the war had gone 
full steam ahead from September. 1938, and therefore that year could be included. 
But in India apart from the orders for sandbags nothing by way of war prepa- 
ration had occurred. How then could they include that year in the chargeanle 
accounting period in India ? Sir Cowasji proceeded to give instances to prove his 
point that the tax would fall not only on war profits as well. Supposing, for 
instance, a business received during 1938-89 a refund of income-tax paid over a 
number of previous years, that would, according to the Bill, be included in the 
amount on which the tax would be levied. How w^as that justified, he asked. 
Similarly with regard to other windfalls such as decree amounts in suits which 
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had been going on for years previously. The Finance Member suggested that these 
would come under the “hard cases’* for the relief of which provision was made in 
the Bill. Sir Cowasji pLeaded for exemption of classes of business such as cinemas 
and life insurance which he said could nevei* make war profits. Life insurance 
companies, he declared, would, far from making profits, have to reckon with the 
possibility of a serious depreciation of Government securities in which in practice 
sixty per cent, of their assets was invested. As. regards cinema companies, war 
did not increase the number of cinema goers. Sir Cowasji uttered a grave warning 
and said that he presume^l thr i Government would have to borrow money if war 
expenditure was incurred on a large scale. l:L*d the Finance Member considered 
what effect the bill would have on their borrowing powers ? It might be that 
they would have curtailed the available borrowing facilities and would have to 
borrow at a higher rrte. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai regretted that no speaker had 
referred to the amendments t*ibled on the Finance Member’s motion. He urged 
strongly that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion. He had not concluded 
when the House adjourn .a till Monday, ihe i2th. February, when resuming his 
speech he urged that, nothing should, be done which would prevent ♦heir views both 
on the Bill and on the constitutional issue raised by it. It was likely, he said, that 
Pruviiicial Governments would take the issue to the Federal Court. He therefore, 
supported the proposal for circulation of the Bill. Mr. j±, C. Dutta, Deputy 
President, blamed the Government for not taking the House into confidence and, 
referred, by contrast, to tlie Bill of 1918 when the Finance Member placed 
all his cards on the table ’ii the Imi)erial Legislative Council. The then Finance 
Member stated that the money was required for troops fighting for the defence of 
India ; that the amount required was 6 million and the resources of the Govern- 
ment after effecting all possible economies were inadequate to meet that demand. 
The Government of the p^’esent day, on the other hand, had done nothing of the 
kind to prove their case. Neither the Dominions nor the Colonies of the Empire 
had imposed a similar tax. 

The Assembly agreed by 6.3 votes to 7 to the Finance Member's motion 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. Earlier, the House by 47 votes to seven 
rejected a motion for circulation of the Bill. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY An increase in the floor space allotted to Haj pilgrims on 
ships, was demanded by Mr, Piracha who moved consideration of his Bill to 
amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. Mr. Piracha referred to the inconvenience 
felt by pilgrims owing to lack of individual allotment of space on decks, and 
suggested that the space should be increased from IG sq. ft. to 18. Sir G. G. 
Pajpai, Education Secretary, rejdyiiig, referred to the recommendations of the Haj 
Inquiry Committee on the two demands made in the Bill. On the question or 
allotment of individual space, the Committee found it was impracticable because, 
apart from other difiiculties. it would result in a decrease in the present carrying 
capacity of ships. On the second question of increase of space for eacn pilgrim, 
the Committee found the space allotted was the same as in the case of the Japanese 
and Malayas. The Committee did not, therefore, recommend any increase but 
suggested that the question should be further considered after a full year’s working 
of the changes made to provide food and storage of luggage. In 1936 the tStanding Haj 
Committee of both Houses accordingly considered the question and its recommenda- 
tion was not to go forward with an increase in space on the ground that it would 
lead to an increase in fares. The House eventually passed the motion for circulation. 

Aligarh University Amend. Bill 

The House agreed to circulation for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
till July 31, 1940 of Sir Zia-ud-chd Ahmad* s Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim 
University Act so as to give the university power to recognize schools outside the 
Aligarh district, and thus bring it to the level of the Benares Hindu University, 
Sir G. G. Bajpai, moving circulation, said that this would be in the best interests 
of the University. Keferring to the so-called disparity between the Benares Hindu 
University and the Aligarh University, he explained that the regulations framed by 
the Benares University did include provision for the admission of students from 
certain schools in areas outside Benares district, but these regulations were held 
to be ultra vires in 1921 and since then there had been complete equality with regard 
to the two universities. The House passed the circulation motion without a 
division and adjourned. 
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Indian Arbiteation Bill 

15th. FEBRUARY :-~The Assembly this morning passed with one amendment 
the Indian Arbitration Bill as reported upon by the select committee. Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, Law Member, moving consideration of the Bill explained that since it was 
referred to a select committee by the Simla session, it had been circulated by 
executive order with the result that a large body of useful information became 
available to the members of the select committee and the Government. Several 
important suggestions made by parties interested had been incorporated in the 
Bill which had emerged in a greatly improved form from the select committee. 

Trade Marks Registration Bill 

The House next took up the Registration of Trade Marks Bill as reported by 
the select committee. Moving consideration, Sir Ramasvmmi Mudaliar^ Commerce 
Member, touched on the principal changes made by the select committee. The 
committee, he said, had reduced from ten to seven years the period at the end of 
which the validity of trade mark could be questioned. More powers had been given, 
mainly to meet the desires of textile interests, to the deputy registrar to be esta- 
blished at Bombay. Consultation with any advisory committee which might be set 
up had been made mandatory and it had also been suggested that the scale of 
costs to be awarded by the registrar should be prescribed by the central 
Government. 

During discussion of clauses, the House rejected Mr, C, (7. Miller'^s (European 
Group) amendment seeking to extend to common names the ]U'o(.ection of defensive 
registration at present allowed to invested names. Government acce])ied and the 
House passed an amendment moved by Mr. J, D. Boyle (European Group! to 
enlarge the powers of the deputy registrar so that ‘in respect of all trade marks, 
applications for registration of which are duly made to the deputy registrar under 
this chapter (chapter nine), the deputy registrar shall exercise all the powers of the 
registrar under this act but shall be subject to the general superintendence of the 
registrar’. The Assembly also accepted Mr. T. S, nUaVs (deputy secretary, com- 
merce department) amendment amplifying the scope of section 83 giving power 
to make reciprocal arrangements with other Governments with regard to registration 
of trade marks. The House passed the Bill as amended and adjourned. 

Railway Budget for 1940 ~41 

16 th. FEBRUARY : — The Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow 
to-day forecast for 1939-40 a suridue of B.Gl crores against a surplus of about 2.1B 
crores originally estimated, and for 1940-41 a surplus of 8.20 crores. 

The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1039-40 is more than the 
actual surplus of last year by about 2J crores. The increase is due mainly to 
increase in traffic recei|4s. The total traffic receipts of state owned linos are expected 
to reach 97.30 crores, about 2| crores more than last year and about 2J crores more 
than the original estimate. 'I'otal working expenses, including 12| crores for 
dejireciation, are a little over 05^ crores or about 1^ crores more than last year, 
y'he surplus of 3.01 crores will be paid to general revenues. It will fall short of 
the full contribution due by about 90 lakhs. The balance in the depreciation fund 
will stand at 30J crores. 

The budget estimate for 1940-11 assumes traffic receipts of 103 crores, 5.7 crores 
more than in the current year. The total working expenses will amount to 6f)f 
crores and will be IJ crores more than in the current year. Out of the surplus 
expected of 8.29 crores, over DJ crores will be ])aid to general revenues on account 
of contribution due under the existing convention and about 3 crores will be paid 
into the railway reserve. The balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year 
will be nearly 36 crores. 

As regards 1940-41, dwelling first on the capital position, Sir Andrew' Clow 
referred to the provision of 7i lakhs for the completion of the two new lines, the 
Sind Right Bank Feeders Railway and Khadro Nawabshah Railway. The third Sind 
project, Tando Mitha Khan Raihvay, was still under consideration, and the 
Kashipur-Kalagarh project had been held in abeyance with the concurrence of the 
United Provinces Government. Bs. 43f lakhs would be paid for the Hardwar- 
Dehra line which became state property last month. Notice had also been given 
to purchase the Bengal-Dooars Railway (160 miles) at the end of 1940 at an esti- 
mated cost of 171 lakhs. It was not certain whether the purchase price of this 
railway would be paid next year, and the budget contained no provision. 
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The gross total w^tIcs programme is about 15 crores. Estimates for track 
renewals amounted to 5| crores, and those for rolling stock to 5 crores. 8J crores 
were provided for bridges and ottier structural works, and over half a crore for 
increase in stores balance. Programme includes provision of about 1,G25 general 
service wagons to meet increase in traffic demands, of which about 1,550 are broad 
gauge general service wagoi.s to be added to the pool. 

(StV Andrew CLoio alluded here to the report made the two offic'ers appointed 
to examine the possibilities building locomotives in India. Their leading conclu- 
sions w^re that a reasonublv large and steat’v demand for broad gpaige locomotives 
could now be reckoned on, that important requisite materials not hitherto available 
in India were now likely to be forthcoming in this country and tlnit it could he 
hoped to build locomotive^ here more cheaply than manufacturers abroad could 
supply them. The capital cust, in enlarging and equipping one of the existing 
workshops for this purpose Nvas estimmed to be 48.0 lakhs. The report would be 
examined expeditiously, and if the conclusions were approved by Government, de- 
mands would be placed oofore the Assembly in the coui'sc oi the next financial year. 

In discussing the revenue position tor 1040-41, Sir Andrew Clow alluded to 
the serious difficulty in estimating both income and expenditure in present conditions. 
It had been assumed that the war would continue tnroughout next year and that 
this would increase traffic receipts. On the expenditine side, no large savings could 
be expected, but substantial increase might have to he faced. If railway rates were 
to remain at the present levd, the surplus for 1940- 41 would be only about 3 crores 
a figure substantially biiow the contribution due to general revenues. Means of 
increasing revenue had clearly to be looked for, and the obvious and sound course 
was an increase in lates and fares. Ho said 

“The railways, like every other form of industrial enterjuise, must expect 
marked fluctuations in their working. Periods of general prosj^erity are followed 
only too surely by periods of depression and, as the financial results of railway 
working depend closely on the economic situation in the coniitry, a period of 
depression for the community is also a i>eriod of depression for the railways. Thus, 
if railways fail to take advantage of times when the demand for their services is 
brisk, the inevitable result is that, when the demands fall of, they will be unable 
to meet their obligations to the tax-payer. That is precisely what luqincned in the 
years following 1928, the important consequence being that in 1931-33, when the 
need of the tax-payer was greatest, the railways were quite unable to fulfil their 
obligations to him and liad indeed, at a time or depression in industry, to enhance 
their rates’. The increases proposed in rates and fares from 1st Marcli 1940 were : — 

(I) 2 annas in the rupee in the total freight (including terminal and other 
such charges) on each consignment of goods traffic excluding coal, coke, patent fuel, 
military traflic, railway materials and stores on revenue account, food grains, fodder 
and manures ; 

(II) 2 annas in the rupee of the total freight on each consignment of coaching 
traffic other than passenger ; 

(III) 1 anna per rupee of faro for all passenger traffic, except for fares of one 
rupee or less. The existing surcharge on coal, coke and patent fuel would also be 
increased from 12^ per cent., with the maximum of one rupee per ton, to 15 percent, 
without maximum and from 1st November next to 20 per cent. 

If it was found that any of the new rates were having adverse elTects on 
revenue, reductions would be made. 

Increase in working expenses was mainly due to higher prices likely to be 
paid for materials, but increased traffic would also reflect itself in some increased 
expenditure. Increase due to the raising of the new minor works limit had been 
referred to. 

Another element in the increased working expenses was the provision for 
certain benefits to railway labour. On this subject, fSir Andrew Clow dwelt at 
some length, mentioning that the recent rise in prices gave it special prominence. 
'When prices were less stable than in normal times the question of possible altera- 
tions ill remuneration was bound to occupy the thoughts of the employees and of 
the administration. Government bad been recently examining the position and he 
would mention some of the main relevant considerations. The question was not one 
of generosity, or parsimony on the part of Government, but of equitable arrangement 
between railway servants on one side and other sections of the community on the 
other. In the last few years, following the great fall in prices of 1929-31, primary 
producers had been getting less than formerly, and it might be said that railway 
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servants whose remuneration was not reduced, had been gaining at their expense. 
It would not be reasonable to contend that, when any movement occurred in the 
reverse direction, railway servants had the right to have it neutralised by additions 
to their pay. A corollary to such a view would be that, whenever prices fell, pay 
should be correspondingly reduced. But except for the temporary cut in pay 
imposed a few years ago under pressure of grave financial stringency and later 
fully restored, the staff had been secured against a reduction in their emoluments 
and, in spite of the revision of scales for new entrants, the average remuneration 
for staff as a whole had risen by about 10 per cent, between 1929 and 1939, whereas 
between those dates prices had substantially fallen. Moreover, the last decade had 
been marked by important concessions to the railway staff, the most note-worthy of 
which were the abolition of the ‘no extra cost’ conditio i in respect of leave and the 
enforcement on a large scale of the Washington and Geneva Conventions relating 
to hours of employment and weekly rest. Jt might be held that, in view of these 
measures and on a comparison with conditions in private employment of benefits 
enjoyed by railway staff in regard to housing, medical relief, passes, etc., any further 
increase in charges 'would be unjustified. This was not Government’s view ; and 
in the budget of 1910-41. a substantial provision had been made to extend the 
Hours of bhnployment Regulations to the Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal 
Railways, the only two Class 1 state-owned railways which had not yet adopted 
them. Another direction in which Government would like to make an advance 
was the further extension of provident fund privileges to railway employees. A 

E rovision of 12 lakhs was made which Government intended to apply to those staff 
enefits which appeared most urgent. The Railway Board hoped to discuss this 
with the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation later. No provision had been made 
for war allowances, as Government believed that in no area had prices risen to the 
levels prevailing when the bulk of the present rates of wages were fixed. He was, 
however, always ready to consider any reasoned statement of the position which took 
into account the consideration he had mentioned. 

After an ai)preciation of the valuable contribution made by railway employees 
in all grades to the efficient working of railways, feir Andrew Clow summed up the 
estimated results next year which contemplated, after a payment of 5^ crores to 
general revenues (being the full contribution for that year plus arrears for the 
current year), the transfer to the railway reserve of almost 3 crores. He stressed 
the fact that railway had at present virtually no reserve and said, ‘We are earning 
at the moment profits which depend to a large extent on factors of a temporary 
character, and if reserves cannot be built up in such a situation, wo may be 
confronted, when the inevitable recession comes, with the necessity of reducing 
wages and increasing charges and thus enhancing the difficulties of the community 
at a time when its needs are acute. No great business should be obliged to live a 
hand-to-mouth existence, and the only sound policy is to endeavour during the good 
years to put something aside for the bad ones’. He concluded with the hope 
(which, with the uncertainties ahead, could not be a conviction) that next year 
would be a better one than the railways had bad for a long time. 

Discufc^sioN OF Railway Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY : — The House took up the general discussion of the Railway 
Budget to-day. Sir Ziauddin criticised the Budget from the stand-point of sound 
finance. He felt that Government should have invited public criticism before deciding 
to increase rates and fares. He declared that the law of diminishing returns had 
already begun to work with regard to rates and fares and the proposed 12^ 
per cent, increase in fieight rates was expected to yield only three per cent. 
Referring to the separation convention, Sir Ziauddin asserted that so long as it 
stood unmodified, Government would not be able to transfer large sums to 
the depreciation fund. Mr. Joshi welcomed the proposals to remove some of the 
grievances of labour but disagreed with the Communications Member’s views 
against the grant of scarcity allowances. Prices of commodities, said Mr. Joshi, 
had gone up since the outbreak of war and wages should be brought up to the 
price level. Referring to the proposals for the improvement of conditions of work 
for railway employees, he expressed Ratification that a beginning was being made 
in the institution of provident fund for poorly paid employees. He regretted, 
however, that the allotment of Rs. 12 lakhs for this and other reforms was to 
be spent in consultation with the Railwaymen’s Federation. He was afraid that 
rallwaymen would fight among themselves on the choice of reforms. Government, 
he asserted, could spare even 72 lakhs needed to institute the full scheme of provi- 
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dend fund. Prof. P. N, Banerjee disputed the claim that the exemption given to 
agricultural commodities^ from the proposed rise in freights was in the interest 
of the agriculturists. He declared it was in the interests of Britain and 
France who required raw material from this country. He quoted opinions of 
industrialists who contended that increase in freights meant that they would 
have to pay twice over, first on the transport of raw materials to factories 
and then on the transport of finished goods to the markets. The increase 
ill rates and freights was therefore bound to cauFo great discontent. Mr. 
Aikman, Leader of the European Group, supported enhancement of rates and 
fares on the principle that the canons ot finance evolved in normal times are not 
appropriate during war. Mr. Aikmau^s pointed request for an elucidation of the 
financial position of the railways evoked a statement from M". Staig, Fi- 
nancial Commissioner, to show how far ruC\ays still are from ful^lling conditions 
as regards size both of the deiueciation and reserve funds. That Indian industrialists 
do not share the Europea:i Group’s attitude. Bir Ho?ni A/ociy made abundantly 
clear. The Government’s p-'di^^ he coni]daiiied, seemed to bo deviced to strangle 
industrial development. The Communications iMember was thinking only in terms 
of revenue and not nalional welfare ana cherished a firm belief in taxing whether 
the times were good or had. Mr. il/. Aiiey clahoroted the same theme, summing up 
his criticism of the budget in one sentence-how best to secure contributions from 
people for war expeiuliture through tlie railways. Ho protested particularly against 
the })oor third class |)asse'’;gcr8 being brought within the scope of this levy. Muslim 
members coiiccntratca on the low proportion of Muslims in certain subordinate 
services, particularly railways like the N. W. Ry. Replying Sir Andrew Clow, 
Communications Member, said it had been suggested that the Railway Department 
should be subjocied to the Excess Profits Tax. He submitted that they had been 
subjected to that tax and for many years they had not been allowed to keep any 

of tlieir profits, and even this year, if his estimates were accurate, the Finance 

Member would get a mneii bigger share of their profits. In reply to Mr. Aikman’s 
question whether the rebate on export of coal was being removed. Bir Andrew said 
that it was not being removed at present, but the situation had changed since those 
rebates had been given and the Government were examining the question to ascertain 
how far a continuation of those rebates was justified. Answering the criticism 
about increased rates and fares, Bir Andrew admitted tliat the effect of the 
enhancement must normally be to add to the price of articles. Did that constitute 
taxation or did it not ? If it did, what were they to say about the much more 
substantial enhancements that had taken place in the i>rices of commodities in other 
ways ? He leferied to cotton which, in February, had risen to Rs. 268 a candy as 

against Rs. 152 a year ago, an increase of Rs. 116— whereas the aveiage increase 

which tlie Government proiiosed to put on cotton would work out at less than a 
rupee per candy. Jute had risen to extraordinary heights and even now it was 
nearly Rs. 40 a bale higher. The new freight rates would mean an increase of two 
and a half annas a bale. Similarly with regard to sugar, oil-seeds and steel 
products. He repeated the question whether this was taxation or not. If it was, it 
was curious that it had not come in for a far severer condem nation than the new 
rates and fares. He admitted, however, that there was a big difference between the 
two. In the case of increases, that had already occurred, it w'as tlie suppliers, 
manufacturers or middlemen, in other words, private and sectional interests, who 
received increases far exceeding anything that Government were asking for ; whereas 
the receipts out of the enhancements in railway rates and fares would go to the 
benefit of the community generally. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. FEBRUARY— The Assembly to-day passed five official Bills. The Bill 
further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, the Bill to facilitate the changing of the 
date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India are closed ; the 
Bill further to amend the Factories Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act, and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act 
were the measures passed. 

Factories Act Amend. Bij.l 

There was a debate on the Bill further to amend the Factories Act. Mr. N, if. 
Joshi initiated debate through a motion for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
opinion. Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, opposing the motion, said that the views (3 
the provincial Governments had already been obtained on the proposals embodied 
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in the Bill. He, however, could not publish those views without consulting the 
provincial Governments, Sir Ramaswamy said that India had advanced since the 
Koyal Commission on Labour had reported, and children were not employed in 
some factories. He also showed how the Labour Department of the Government 
of India had been tackling labour problems, dlie Government had recently held 
a I.abour Ministers Conference as a result of which several Bills dealing with 
various aspects of labour were in course of preparation and would be brought up 
before the House next year. 

The circulation motion was rejected without division. Mr. Joshi then moved 
seven amendments, four of which were accepted by Government. The effect of these 
amendments would be to make the Bill enforceable automatically and provide for 
sanitary provisions relating to dust and gas. The Bill, as amended, was passed and 
the Assembly adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

24th. FEBRUARY The power given to Railway Agents to spend up to one lakh 
of rupees without the Railway Board’s specific sanction ou certain types of capiUil 
exi)cnditure was criticised in the course of discussion on demands for grants under the 
Railway Budget to-day. Mr. Chapmon Mortimer^ (Euroj^ean Grou]>) moving a cut 
motion to raise a discussion on the subject, declared that tliis power given to Agents 
resulted in an cflcctive withdrawal from the Railway Board of tlie control of very 
considerable sums exj^ended on caj^ital account. Sir Andrew Clow made a brief 
reply in which lie said that Government would watch the results of the experiment 
of cutting down the limit of one lakh. Mr. Mortimer then withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. James moving his cut motion to discuss “the vagaries of the Grand 
Trunk Exjiress running between Madras and Delhi” put the House in boisterous 
good liumour. Mr. J.\FI. F. Raper (Member, Railway Board) re[)lying, gave the 
assurance that Government would do their best to improve the running of the 
train and bring it in more punctually but he could not guarantee that it would 
run much faster. Mr. James’s figures were, however, not quite accurate. As regards 
return tickets, he said that the ditliculty was that the Nizam’s State Railway did 
not have the system and had declined to introduce it but as the suggesion had been 
made it would be ]nissed ou to the Railways again. 'Bhe motion was pressed 
to a division and passed by HI votes to amid loud cheering. 

The increase in freights was discussed in detail on Mr. Aney'^s ‘cut’ motion 
which was lost by 49 votes to 19. Mr. Aney said that the avowed object of the 
iix rcases in rates and fares was to provide funds for the reserve fund and to help 
the Finance Member by making contributions to the general revenues. At no 
time ill previous years were freights put ou such groands. He could have 
understood if the increase was to balance a deficit budgei, but to provide a surplus 
of over eight croi’cs in order to set aside money for the Reserve Fund was not 
sound finance. IMr. Aney compared tiie averages of the gross earnings of Indian 
Ivailways since 3924 and said that the average for 1924-25 and 3929-30 was Rs. 
90.44 laklis ; for 3930-31 and 1934 35, Ks. 84.89 lakhs : and for 1935-36 and 1938-39, 
R 8. 92.05 lakhs. Tlie CkjmnuiiiicationB Member was, this year, budgeting for an 
additional taxation of Rs. ten crorcs. This was really a crushing burden which the 
public could hardly boar. The Government were taking advantage of the war and 
are providing an incentive to profiteering instead of checking it. vSir Andrew Clow, 
replying said, that no one liked taxes or paying additional rates. Referring to coal, 
lie said that actually the freight for the next eight months would be no higher 
than it was before 1935. Referring to statements that the increase in freights was 
the beginning of inllation, he said that he always understood that taking away the 
purchasing iiower of the people led to deflation and not inflation. Sir Andrew said 
that critics of tlie increase had not attempted to answen- the three specific questiong 
he had asked. Firstly, whether the railways should make their contributions to the 
general revenues and Reserve Fund or continue to be defaulters. The Railways had 
been defaulting for a number of years and it was right that they should meet their 
obligation now. Secondly, if it was agreed that the Railways should meet their 
obligations, could they do so otherwise than by enhancing freights ? He had seen 
no sound alternative suggested. Lastly, if the Railways did not make the contribu- 
tion to the general revenues, w^as it realised that the general tax-payer would have 
to pay in other ways the money which would be wanted by the Finance Member 
to balance his budget ? 
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Mr. N, M, Jjshi moved a cut motion to discuss the grievances of railway 
employees. He pleaded for the institution of an enquiry into the question of wages, 
hours of work, etc., on railways ana referred to the question of the Provident 
Fund and asked what was the good of providing it for the high salaried people 
and denying it to the low-paid men. He wanted to know wdiat was the Railway 
Board’s programme and how much they were going to spend. Similarly, what 
/was the good of giving a iiumHer of passes to high-paid men and not to the poor 
employees ? The Commnnica'ions Member, in his Budget speech, had said that 
railwayman had been asked to make no sacrifice in wages when prices of com- 
modities fell. I’hat, said Mr. Joshi, was no argument against the grant of a war 
bonus. The House at this stage adjourned till the next day, the 25th. February when 
Sir Andrein Clow replying said that Mr. Joshi had riade no effort to refute the 
suggestion that prices nad not risen to the level they had reached when the bulk of 
the present wage rates were fixed. Mr. Josri's real demand, however, w’as not for a 
war allowance but for an increase of a xiermanent character in order to raise the 
standard of living of the workmen to a levei consistent with Mr. Joshi’s ideas of a 
comfortable life, in other w'ords, the railway men should have their share first 
ir^esi^ective of what was given to anybody else and irrcspectivo o*^ the aggregate 
amount of services and commodities available and the population that had to have 
a share of them. That was not a position which Government could accept, though 
they were prepared to look into special cases of hardship. Ho could not admit 
that merely because during the last few months prices of commodities had risen, 
the case for a war allowance had been proved. The motion was rejected without 
a division. 

Sir Raza Alt moved a cut to raise a discussion on “the grievances of Muslima 
in railway service including their number by direct appointment or promotion and 
the inadequacy of steps taken by Government since to ensure the securing of 
the proportion fixed for the Muslim community. 8 ir Raza Ali said that serious 
injury to Muslim interests was inflicted by the process of promotion to the lower 
gazetted service. He asked the Railway Member to do away with this method and 
adopt the method of direct recruitment for intermediate grades which was in force 
in certain railways. He pleaded for the creation of an agency charged with the 
task of ensuring that the Government resolution on the i)roi)ortion of Muslims in 
the services was adhered to in practice. He suggested the appointment of a Muslim 
either as Eatablishmcrit Officer, Registrar or Superintendent to see that justice 
was done to Muslims. He preferred that officer should he an 1. 0. B. man. Mr. 
Siva raj strongly ])]caded the claims of the scheduled castes whom he represented. 
Ho knew, he said, that the reply would bo a fluug hack at him that there were 
no qualified men from these castes. The fault, he declared, was not his conimunity’s 
hut lay in the system of education and examinations which made it impossible 
for his community to have a straight and fair fight with other communities. If 

Svcheduled castes had a separate university such as had been given to Muslims, 

they would have ])rodaccd as good and capable men as other communities. The 
tragedy was that, Hindus were merely content to count their heads for purposes 

of population, strength and for the rest leave them in tJie lurch. Muslims and 

Christians merely counted them as easy material for conversion while Europeans 
turned to them in times of emergency and considered them as cannon fodder. Sir 
Andreiv Cloiv suggested that it was not unnatural that those who felt there were 
very few officers to look after them in the ranks above them should often attribute 
communal bias where no such bias existed. He had under him several officers of 
the majority community whom he could criti(d 8 e on the ground that they were not 
willing to take strong enough action against incompetent members of other com- 
munities because they feared that it would be attributed to wrong motives. Never- 
theless, the feeling of injustice whether it was well founded or not was one which 
all would like to dispel. He had, ])roceeded Sir Andrew, every sympathy with Mr. 
Bivaraj’s plea because his community w'as under-represented ; but Bir Andrew could 
not accept his assurance that proper men from that community were there when- 
ever they were wanted. All one could do w^as to look forward to the day when 
they would be there and take a larger part in hearing the burden of administration. 
Coming to the question, whether the resolution of 1934 was being carried out, Bir 

Andrew said that was the precise point of the enquiry now being made by Mr. 

Desouza assisted by another officer. No doubt they would find in some cases 
that officers had made errors of judgment and errors of interpretation, 

but he had nothing before him to suggest that there had not been an 

honest and bona fide attempt to carry out the resolution. Criticising the 
19 
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m'\m demand put forward by Muslims during; the debate, Sir Andrew said 
it amounted to this that, when two men had worked alongside in a service 
and when the chance of promotion came they were not to be treated alike 
but one of them who was perhaps leSvS competent was to bo promoted because he 
belonged to a particular (*,ommunity. That, he said, would have a disastrous effect 
on the sense of justioo and on the elli riency of the service. Although Sir llaza 
had not quite realised it, his ])lan would have the effect of such discrimination 
in promotions. The demand for dircc.t recruitment would result in another form 
of discrimination in promotions. It would mean that when a Muslim came up 
to the requisite seniority, there was no bar to his going ahead but when a member 
of another community came with equal deserts and had earned exactly the same 
promotion in exactly the same service aad was equally cirKfient, his promotion 
was to be withheld so that a man with no oxiicrieuce at ‘all (;onld be recruited from 
outside, ddic motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 48 votes to IG. 

Mr. Az/iar Aii raised a discussion on the condition of service in the railways 
and urged c(liial treatment and security of service to all cmiiloyeos. Sir Andrew 
Clow agreed that all servants should be treated alike and slionld bo assured of 
security of service. It vyas o p. m. and the giullotine was a])plied and all demands 
were jiassed without a division. The Assembly then adjourned till the 2Sth. February. 


Non-official Efsolutions 


28th. FEBRUARY Simla’s Iransfercnco from the Punjab Government and 
its constitution into a centrally administered area were advocated in a resolution 
: moved by Biiai Parwanand in the Assembly to-day, which, after over an hour’s 
debate, permitted him to withdraw it. 

Sir Zian.ddin's resolution urging the ap])ointinont of a committee to formulate 
a sound ])olicy of depreciation and capital expenditure was discussed at length 
and eventually witlidrawn. The resolution ran thus:— ‘‘Phis Assembly views with 
alarm the policy of the Government of India in increasing the railway debts by 
meeting the so-callcd capital expenditure of an iinromuncrativc chara-tcr by fresh 
borrowing and recommends to the Governor-General in Council to appoint a 
(kimmittee consisting of railway and account experts and nou-offifial momliers of 
the Central Legislature to formulate a sound policy of depreciation and capital 
expenditure. 

Sir Vamin Khan's resolution urging the Government to establish a picture 
gallery in New Dellii was also withdrawn after the Kdivcition I8ecre(aiy, Sir Oirja 
S hanker Bujpai, had assured the House that the Government would carefully 
examine the question when the ]>ro)K)sal to establish a Museum in New Delhi 
was revived. The House then adjourned. 

FjNANCJAL HTATF.MFN'r FOP. 1D10-- H 


29tii. FEBRUARY: -The Central BmLod. as presented in the Assem!)ly to-day 
showed a surplus of Ks. Gl lakhs for PJd'J-4o and a prosi^ective deiicit on the 
basis of existing taxation of Its. 7,1 G lakhs for PdlO-ll. 

A settlement over the division of Jhd’ence expenditure has been reached 
witli his Majesty’s Government by whi(di India will pay only normal peace-time 
cost of the Army in India adjusted for the rise in prices and the cost of India’s 
own war measures together with a lump sum payment of one crorc of ru})ee8 
towards the extra cost of mainlaining India’s external defence troops overseas. 
The balance is to bo recovered from his Majesty’s (government. (Jn this basis 
the total extra expenditure thrown on the Defence estimates payable by India is 
lls. 3.7G lakhs in 1939-40 and Its. 8,39 lakhs in 1910-41. 

By the amendment of the Niemcyer Order in Council the entire railway 
contribution which has increased from Jls. 2,13 laklis to Rs. 3,G1 laklis for 1939-40 
and to Fvs. 0.31 lakhs for 1910-11 will now go to the central Budget, while the 


Ks. 1,78 lakhs to lts,2,38 lakhs 


sugar 

from 


provinces' share of income-tax will increase from 
for 1939-40 and to Ks. 3,00 lakhs for 1240-41. 

The additional taxation in the central Budget is an increase in the 
excise duty from Ks. 2 to Ks. 3 per cwt. and an increase in the petrol tax 
10 annas to 12 annas per gallon, both the increase to take efTcct forthwith. 

To find the required amount of Ks. 7,1G lakhs, the Finance Member* announ- 
ced that he would first take the 1939-40 surplus of Ks. 91 lakhs. He next 
estimated the net yield of the excess profits tax at ]ls. 3,00 laklis. Finally he 
proposed to obtain Ks. 1,90 lakhs by the increase in sugar excise duty and Ks 
1,40 lakhs by the increase in the petrol tax and balance the budget thus 
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Rs. 92,64 lakhs. 

Rb. 92,59 lakhs. 

5 lakhs 

summary of the Budget statement of the Finance 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

The following is 
Member : — 

The financial year 1938-39 closed on bfdance of Rs. 2,01 lakhs better than 
was anticipated in the revised esiiniatcs. 9 his was mainly due to an increase of 
Rs. 78 laVtiH in the yield of castoms and (onlral excise duties and of Rs. 1.24 
lakhs from taxes on income coupled with a red*iction of Rs. 50 lakhs in expendi- 
ture. 

Revenue 1939 -40 

Against an expenditure ’uercase of J2«. 1,20 lakhs ])raclicall:^ the whole of 
which has been on account of tlie defence sci^iccs, revenue in the current year has 
improved by no less tha.i Rs. j, 0S lakhs, so that instead cf a nominal suridus of 
Rs. 3 laklis, the ycai is now exi) 0 '^ted to end with a balance of Rs. 91 lakhs. 
Though with the out-break of war customs receij ts registered a fall due to the 
ini.orruption of trade with belligerent countries and the dislocation of shii^ping, 

there has since bccji aji a])i)reciable recovery and the total revenue from customs 

and central excise duties combined is now^ expected to be Rs. 1,14 lakhs better than 
the budget estimate. This is mainly due to larger receipts of Rs, 1,9U lakhs on 
account of sugar and of IM. 1,22 lakhs from silver. 

4 he totrd yield from ad taxes on income is Rs. 1,55 lakhs higher than the 

budget estimate and the pool of divisible income-tax has consequently increased 

from its. 12,65 lakhs to Rs. R),76 lakhs. The result is that the share of the 

})rovince8 for 1939-40 wid iucreasc from Us. 1,78 lakhs to Rs. 2.38 lakhs. This 
with the arrears of Rs. 41 lakhs from 193(S-39, will make for a distribution this 

March of Rs. 2,79 lakhs as com])arccl with Rs. 1,50 lakhs distributed last year. At 

the same time the net contribution from the Stale-owned railways, which lias 

increased fiv/in Rs. 2,13 lakhs to Rs. 3,01 lakhs, will now go in its entirety to the 
central Ihulget. 

The Rosts and Telcgra]jhs arc expected to produce a sur]>lus of Rs. 80 lakhs 
due to the increased tragic, in the oi^cning war months. Ihidcr the existing arrange- 
ment this surplus will accrue to general revenues, but as the losses incurred by the 
department in the ]>rcvious year have now been rei aid all but Rs. 7 lakhs, the 
not surplus of Rs. 79 lakhs will in ctlcct form a reserve for the R. & T. Lej art- 
ment on wliich interest will have to be paid. 

War necessitated a review of the modernisation piogrammc of the Army in 
ac(‘ordaiice with the Chatficld Committee proiiosals. I tisciissions with his Majesty's 
Covernment to devise a settlement which would limit India’s war liability to such 
measures as arc within her financial cajiacity and have dearly been, or will be, 
taken for the defence of India itsdf and w'onld at the same time be easily workable 
has resulted in, an agreeincnt by which the whole of the Refence ex]ieiiditiiro 
incurred by India will be apitortioncd between the two Governments as follows. 
India is to bear : — 

(!) a fixed annual sum representing the normal net cflectivc costs of the Army 
in India under ncavc conditions, plus 

(2) an adclition to allow for rises in prices, plus 

(3) the cost of such war measures as can be regarded as purely lijdian 

liabilities by reason of their having been undertaken by India in her own interests, 
and ’ 

(4) A lump sum payment of one crore of rupees towards the extra cost of 
maintaining India’s External Defence Troops overseas. 

The total amount by which the net annual Defence expenditure incurred in 
India during the war years will exceed the aggregate of items (1) to (3) will be 
recovered from his Majesty’s Government. 

The revised eslimates of Defence expenditure for 1939-40 on this basis work up 
to Rs. 49,29 lakhs made up as follows 

Rs. (lakhs) 

(1) Normal peace budget 36,77 

(2) Effect of prices on (1) 25 

(3) Indian war measures 3,80 

(4) Non effective charges 8,41 


49,29 
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Thus disregarding Rs. 35 lakhs due to disturbances in Waziristan, the balance 
of Rs. 3,76 lakhs represents the effect of the war on India’s Defence budget for 
1939-40. 

The special war expenditure borne by civil estimates mainly on account of the 
controlling authorities set u)) by Governmerit is estimated at Rs. 16 lakhs in 1939- 
40. Total expenditure comes to Rs. 86,85 lakhs against the revenue of Rs. 87,76 
lakhs, leaving a surplus of Jis. 91 lakhs to be transferred to a Revenue Reserve 
Fund to help out the finances of 1910-41. 

Revenue Estimates 1910-41 

The estimates for ordinary revenue for 1940-41 amount to Rs. 85,43 lakhs as 
compared to Rs. 87,70 lakhs in the revised estimates for 1939-10. 

The budget estimate for Customs and Excise combined is Rs. 4,07 lakhs below 
the revised estimate for 1939-4(j due to reductions of Rs. 90 lakhs in the yield from 
the duty on sugar, of Rs. 1,20 lakhs in the Customs duty from silver, and of Rs. 
1,97 lakhs on account of the shortfall in those goods the import of which has been 
seriously interfered with by the war. 

The budget estimate of the yield from all taxes on income has been raised by 
by Rs. 1,41 lakhs over the revised estimate for the current year. Of this increase 
Rs. 1,24 lakhs goes to swell the divisible ])ool of Income-tax so that the share of 
the Provinces is expected to reach Rs. 3,00 lakhs, as compared with Rs. 2,38 lakhs 
this year. 

The Defence budget for 1940-41 on the basis of the settlement with his 
Majesty’s Government amounts to 53,52 lakhs made up of . — 

Rs. (lakhs) 


(1) Basis normal budget 30,77 

(2) Eflcct of rise in prices 2,00 

(3) India’s war measures 6,59 

(4) Non-effective charges 8,16 


53,52 

The total extra expenditure to be thrown on the Defence estimates payable by 
India as a result of the war, after excluding Rs. 20 lakhs, included in item (3) on 
account of Waziristan, is thus Ra. 8,39 lakhs. 

Civil expenditure estimates have increased by Rs. 1,51 lakhs despite the 
exclusion of all new i)roiiosals that conld not be regarded as unavoidable. Increases 
that arc either obligatory or are coimtcr-balanced by increased credits on the 
revenue side account for nearly half this amount. The special civil expenditure in 
connection with the war will amount to Rs. 37 lakhs in a full year, though against 
this Rs. 20 lakhs arc expected to be realised from ilie fees charged by the Supply 
department. 

The total expenditure estimates thus come to Rs. 92,59 lakhs while on the 
basis of existing taxation and including the increased Railway contribution of 
Rs. 5,31 lakhs, the estimated total revenue is Rs. 85,43 lakhs. The figures for 
1940-41 are thus 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Revenue ... ... ... 85.43 

Expenditure ... ... ... 92.59 

Prospective deficit ... ... ... 7.16 

With the great improvement in India’s balance of trade, the Reserve Bank 

have made large acquisitions of sterling which have enabled them to put considera- 
ble amounts at the Government of India’s disposal for the rc])atriation of sterling 
debt. The liability on account of the X'amily Pension Funds transferred to 
England has been liquidated. The former scheme by which the Reserve Bank is 
authorised to purchase Indian sterling non-terminable loans in the open market and 
to transfer the securities so purchased to the Government of India for cancellation, 
has been re-opened. A further scheme has just been brought into force which 
extends the option of transfer to rupee loans to holders of all Indian sterling 
loans. So far the total value of sterling securities acquired for the purpose of debt 
repatriation is approximately £9 millions. 

The Finance Bill 

After the budget speech Sir Jeremy Raisman introduced the Finance Bill 
making the following provisions 
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Increase cf the excif;e duty on supjar jther than “Khandsari” of palmyra sugar 
from 2 Rs. to 3 Rs. per cwt. which will automatically increase the import duty by 
the same amount ; 

Increase of the excise duty on motor spirit from 10 annas to 12 annas per gallon ; 

Continuance for a further period of one year of the existing provisions regard- 
ing salt duty. The duty of Rs. Ij/r. per maund on salt remains liable to the 
additional duty imposed under Iniian Finance Act 1939 ; 

Continuance for a fnrthe: period of one year of the present inland postage rates ; 

Continuance for the further period of one year of the existing rates of income- 
tax and supertax except for a concession allowed in the case of cooperative societies. 

This concession is contained in the following pro\ iso “Provided that in the 
case of an association of persons being a co-operatnx* society other than the 
Sanikatta 8alt-o\Miei's Society in the Bombay Presidenev, for the time being regis- 
tered under the Co-operative Societies '^Aet 1912, or under an Act of the provincial 
legislature covering the r gistration of co-operative societies, the rates of supertax 
for the year beginning on the first day of April 1940, shall be : — 

1. On the first Rs. 2;'), 000 of total income : Nil. 

2. On the balance of total income : One anna in the Rupee. 

Ikcome-tax Amend. Bill 

Ist. MARCH The Assembly held a brief sitting lasting an hour during which 
it passed Mr. S, P. ChamhevH^ Bill to amend the Income-tax Act and Sir Jeremy 
Raisman's Bill to amend the Reserve Bank Act so as to limit the number of shares 
of the Bank that an individual could hold to 200. Mr. Chambers (Income-tax 
Adviser to the Government of India) explained that his Bill was necessitated by a 
judgment of the Bombay High Court, holding that the Special Commissioner of 
Income-tax in Bombay and officers under him appointed under the Income-tax 
Amendment Act without reference to areas to deal with cases of special technical 
difficulty or cases in which several companies were inter-connected did not in fact 
have power to deal with these cases. This, Mr. Chambers pointed out, was due to 
a drafting defect which was being remedied in the Ifill. 

Reserve Bank Amend. Bill 

Sis Jeremy Raisman, moving his Bill (Reserve Bank Bill) suggested that it 
was an instance of the truth of the saying that the Opposition were not always 
wrong and the Government not always right. (Laughter'). The Bill, he said, arose 
out of the acceptance by the Government of India of an argument advanced by 
the Opposition, which the Government were not prepared to acce])t during the 
passing of the Reserve Bank Act, that the provisions would lead to concentration 
of voting power in a few hands. 8ir George Schuster, the Finance Member at that 
time, felt that the danger to which some members of the House referred was un- 
real and that the Bill provided sufficient safeguards against it. Experience, however, 
had convinced the Government of India that there was a definite danger that, un- 
less special provision was made to limit the number of shares which could he held 
by individuals, the voting power would be so restricted as to be a source of danger. 
It had always been bela by authorities in central banicing, proceeded Sir Jeremy, 
that the shares of the central bank should be distributed as widely as possible, so 
that the policy and administration of it should not be dominated by sectional 
interests. The Bill was pased and the House adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion of Budget 

5th. MARCH -.-The Assembly held a general discussion on the Budget to-day. 
Mr. Aikmav, Leader of the Euro])ean Group, opened the debate. He congratulated 
the Finance Member on bis able and lucid review of the financial position of the 
country. India, said Mr, Aikman, was in a fortunate, if not unique, position, for 
the year was closing with a substantial surplus, which, considering that during the 
seven months of that year, the Empire was engaged in a deadly struggle, the 
consequences of which no man could foresee, was a testimony to the inherent 
strength of India’s financial policy. He congratulated the Finance Member on the 
success he had achieved in reaching a settlement with His Majesty’s Government on 
the principles to be followed in allocating between Indian revenues of His Majesty’s 
Government the expenditure arising from the war. He hoped that the importance of 
the arrangement would not be lost on those who had reiterated so often the charge 
solely for imperial purposes. No one, he thought, would question the statement 
that if the Allies should lose the war, the calamity for India would be no less 
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thftn for other parte of the British Empire. In such circumstances, the arrange- 
ment was a generous one, particularly when one considered the large financial 
contributions now being made by the great Dominions. 

Mr. A, C, Dutta thought that Mr. Aikman’s speech showed that the time 
when Europeans and Indians would see eye to eve on many matters was not yet. 
What, he asked, was the policy of the budget and what was the foundation of that 
policy ? With refreshing candour, the Finance Member had stated what in fact was 
the policy in the opening sentences of his speech in which he referred to the utili- 
sation of Indian resources for the victory of the Allied cause, ‘'on which alone 
rested the hope of our civilisation.” The rejdy to that declaration, said Mr. Datta, 
had been given by the Patna resolution of the Congress Working Committee which 
declared that the exploitation of India’s resources in the war was an affront which 
no self-respecting and freedom-loving people could accept or tolerate. ^J'he budget, 
proceeded Mr. Datta, was frankly a war budget, and it was economically unsound 
to try to balance it by normal taxation. If the Government required twenty crores 
for the war, would they take it by taxing commerce and industry in the country ? 
He characterised under-cstimation as a chronic disease with the Government, and 
declared that the budget was a surplus budget presented in the mask of a deficit 
budget. 

Sir Yamin Khan endorsed the declaration that is was not really a deficit 
budget. The extraordinary expenditure necessitated by tbe war bad made it a 
deficit budget. He invited the Finance Member to explain how India could utilise 
the opportunity for industrial devcloi)ment furnished by the war. He took objection 
to the petrol tax whicdi, he said, would benefit the importers but penalise the 
consumers. In Delhi, he said the present price per gallon was lls. 1-13-0 compared 
to Rs. 1-5 this time last year. He concluded with an a])peal to the Government 
to take the House into their full confidence with regard to the Defence cx})enditurc. 

Mr. iV. M, Joshi said that the outstanding feature of the budget was tbe additional 
expenditure of Rs. SJ crores, wdiich was to be met by additional taxation. The war 
had been declared without India’s consent and Britain having denied self-government 
to India had the duty of defending India with British resources. If India was 
self-governing, she would have cheerfully borne the war burden. IIo complained 
against the suspension of the Indianisatioa Committee, and declared that there 
could not be joint responsibility between India and I^ngland as regards Indian 
defence. He opposed ])rice control as regards exports, but was in favour of it 
internally in order that the masses might not be exidoited. He supported Mr. 
Aikman’s suggestion for the appointment of a committee of the House to scrutinise 
war expenditure. He also urged the a])pointment of a committee to inquire into 
the working of the Supply Department. 

Sir A. H. Qhaznavi asserted that not one elei'ted m(?mbcr of (he House would 
support Mr. Aikman in his acceptance of the new taxation and other pro])Osals. 
The Government, declared Sir Abdul Halim, had the people's support in their 
fight against Hitlerism, but not in their attem])t to burden the country with which 
it' could not bear. He contrasted the present policy with that laid down by Sir 
William Meyer, Finance Member, during the period of the last war, when he stated 
that war deficit should be met by borrowing, by a cut in salaries and by a tax 
on luxuries. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed commented appreciatively on the policy of transferring the 
sterling loan and suggested that the portion of the paper currency reserve now 
invested in sterling securities should be changed into gold. He advocated an 
increase in the rate of interest on the Post Office Cash Certificates and urged that 
the investments in these certificates should be used to finance pioneer industiios, 
such as building of motor cars and steam ships, which had become indispensable. 
He quoted Sir Basil Blackett’s observation that a tax on transv)ort was a bad tax 
and proceeded to assert that, after imposing that bad tax no other taxation was 
necessary, for, the Finance Member’s requirements of eight and half crores could 
all be met by increased railway earnings. iNeither sugar nor excess profits need 
be taxed, he asserted. The latter Bill might be passed but he asked that it should 
not be enforced except when, and if more money was needed. 

Prof P, N» Bannerji said that after the increased railway rates and the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill, the budget was the third taxation measure of the year. All the 
taxes would fall on trade and industry. For instance, sugar had been continually 
attacked since 1937 and was now in a state of collapse. The petrol duty would 
seriously affect the road transport trade. He criticised the alteration of the 
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Niemeyer proposals which would deprive the provinces of lejj;itimate revenues. But 
the budget wiiich made all these taxation proposals tjad no word to say about 
economy or retreuchmeat of expenditure. The budget, he said, was so bad that 
it should be thrown out. 

Mr. Shahban said that the budget had caused more relief than anxiety. He 
emphasised, however, that, in the matter of price control, the country was still 
backward and half-hearted in ils efforts. The willingness of the tax-payer to bear 
the increased burden, he said, w'ould depend upon the protection which he received 
against the rise in prices in excess of enhanced taxes. He expressed surprise that 
a fruitful source of additional revenue like the export duty on jute had been 
overlooked by the Finance Member and said that the suspicion had been roused 
tliat jute had been left untouched in the interest of the 'foreigner but at the expense 
of the Indian tax -payer, ilo referred to the “joint resj^onsibility** with regard to 
defence and said that the stipulation regarding India’s share of che cost had created 
some doubts which he urg^d should be removed. 

Mr. K. K. Malaviya said that the Finance lilember spoke as if he beloip^ed 
to this country but actually he became an Indian only for purposes of taxing 
Indians. The speaker couhi nut congjatiilate the Finance Member on his budget 
but only on the lucidity of his speech. All the proposals in the biidg^et were 
conceived with only one object and that was wduning the war — a war, in whoso 
declaration the country had no voice or choice and in the waging of which the 
people of the country were not trained by the Government. He closed with an 
appeal for a dearness allowance for the poor employees of the Government of India. 

Dr. Dalai srdd that the budget was the best that could have been presented 
in the existing circumstances and reflected the Finance ]\Icml>cr’s sense of reality 
and determination to maintain India’s credit. Dr. Dalai stressed the importance 
of the population problem aiid noted with appreciation that the next year’s census 
would be proceeded with. Referring to defence, he suggested that the time was not 
inoppoitune to ask Indian States also to bear a part of the military expenditure 
and the loss on strategic railways. 

Saniar Savi Singh said that, before bringing up taxation proposals, the Gov- 
ernment sliould have told the House what the taxable capacity of the people was. 
The country w'as just emcrgbig from long years of depression and the Government 
should have given it a chance to nfiake Uj) for the lean years. He bitterly com- 
]>luiued about the scanty nature of information regarding the defence expenditure 
and said that like the United Kingdom, the Government should have taken the 
non-oilicials into its coiilidcnce. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that he 
could not pretend to be other than gratified at the reception of his first budget 
both in the House and in the country. He trusted that he would not be accused 
of complacency, if he said that it was not merely the commendatory remarks made 
in the Iloiise, but it wuis the criticisms wfiiich re-inforced liirn in the feeling that 
tiuu.e was really notliing seriously wrong wilh the proposals he had made. Dealing 
with the “old old argument” that tlie gap between revenue and expenditure should 
be met not oy additional taxation but by borrowing he said that it meant in 
other words, it should not be met at all, for, one should not delude oneself with 
words. ‘ If we spend more than our income and borrow the money we promise 
to pay anotlmr day,” he added, “wc do not solve the problem.” It had been asked, 
the Finance Member continued, why India alone among the belligerent countries 
should aspire to such heights of financial purism and pay her way. The answer 
was Bim])le. At the iwcscut moment India was able to pay her way. The only 
justification which would have convinced him for putting the cost of the war 
operations on to a succeeding generation was, that it was impossible to meet the 
cost at present. At the stage which India had reached and on the scale in which 
she was involved in war expenditure and having regard to the economic condition 
of the country, it was the yfiain duty of the Finance Member to meet that expen- 
diture from current rsveniies. He clid not say that would always be so. Obviously 
it was possible that military expenditure might reach a figure which was beyond 
this country’s taxable capacity, but the Budget was based not on any attempt to 
forecast military developments of the next year but on actual commitments with 
regard to the defence which had already been undertaken. The Finance Member 
quoted relevant passages from his Budget 8i)cech to reinforce his thesis that the 
uncertainties of the present time were so great that the possibilities of error were 
particularly large and he was bound to take those possibilities into account. Dealing 
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with the charge of under-estimating the yield from the Excess Profits Tax Bill, 
Sir Jeremy pointed out the factors that must be kept in view in forecasting it and 
said that he took the estimate of three crores as the net additional revenue after 
allowing for the effect on income-tax and super-tax. That effect would bo of the 
order of one crore and so, in order to realise the net three crores, the gross assess- 
ment of the Excess Profits Tax would be of the order of four crores. In other- 
words, the total Excess Profits Tax which would bo brought into assessment was 
eight crores of rupees. They would probably only be dealing with fragments of 
a year and ho claimed with confidence that the estimate of three crores was by no 
means an under estimate. 

The next point of criticism was the amendment of the Niemoyer Order in 
Council, which, it had been represented in certain quarters, amounted to a cheatinjj 
of the provinces of their legitimate expectation. The Finance Member explained 
the framework of the constitution and pointed out that the circumstances had 
changed i]i a manner which Sir Otto Nicmeyer could not have fore-seen. Sir Otto 
Nicmeyer had naturally assumed, Sir Jeremy Raisman observed, that iu a contin- 
gency such as the war, we would deal with the circumstances as they arose and 
would not ne(!C8sarily adhere to the formula such as he had put forward. Under 
the Government of India Act, it was f)rovidcd that, in a period which should not 
be less than ten years, the Centre should devolve to the provinces half the divisible 
income-tax bub owing to the war, revenues from railways began to move up sharply 
and owing to the economic prosperity the yield of income-tax began to move up too 
and we were faced with a situation in which it was by no means impossible that, 
under the Niemoyer formula cue half of the total divisible income-tax would fall 
to be disti'ibutod to the proviin^es from the third or the fourth year of the ten-year 
period and that the whole scheme which the framers of the constitution had drawn 
up, in order that the Centre might adjust itself to the devolution of income-tax 
representing eight or nine per cent of its total revenue was swept away in the 
course of a few months. The Finance Member claimed that that was a situation 
which was bound to be corrected and the manner in which it had been corrected 
v/as one which had done no injustice to the provinces. On the contrary, they would 
still be in the iiosition of being benefited by the change. He did not mean that 
they would receive the amounts which they would have received by a blind 
application of the Niemoyer formula but if within the i)oriod of ten years the 
provinces wore to work up to 0.^ or 7 crores and since in the present year they 
were to receive somelhing of tl\e order of 240 laldis, next year, the fourth of the 
ten years, they ouglit to receive 300 lakhs. He considered that they were being 
gnaraiitoed a steady ajid satisfactory progression towards the end that the constitu- 
tion had in view, namely, that by the end of tcfi years and not less, tliey should 
be in possession of half the divisible income-tax. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Sale of Drugs Bill 

6tb. MARCH The Assembly discussed ofiicinl Bills to-day. Sir Qirija Sanicar 
Bajpai's motion, that the lime given for the presentation of the Re})ort of the 
Select Committee on tlie Bill to regulate the im])ort, manufac.ture and sale of 

drugs be extended up to March 15, was agreed to, after the House had rejected by 

42 votes to 23, Maulvi Abdul G Irani's ameudmeut to extend the time up to June 30. 
In accordance with their decision, Congress members did not take part in the 
voting. 

Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Amend. Bill 

I'he House passed Sir Ramasivami MudaUar's Bill to amend the Coal Mines 
Safety (Stowing) Act so as to permit the use of the Stowing Board’s funds to 

measures required to extinguish fires and strengthen boundaries between mines 

and prevent innundation of mines by water, in addition to the use of these funds 
for sand stowing. 

Agricultural Exports Ce:ss Bill 

Sir 0, S, Bajpai moved that tlio Bill to impose on the export of certain 
agricultural commodities a cess of half per cent ad valorem and to use the pro- 
ceeds to make better financial provision for the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, be taken into consideration. Bir Girja Shankar explained the constitution 
and work of the Imperial Council and pointed out that its financial requirements 
for carrying on research work would amount to Rs. 15 lakhs a year. This sum, 
he suggested, was by no means exorbitant considering that the United Kingdom 
spent in one year an amount representing more than 80 lakhs of rupees on an 
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acreage of cultivated land which was less than one-tenth of India’s. He made it 
clear that the Bill sought to make no change in the control at present exercised 
by the House over the activities of the Coiiueih whose administrative charges 
would continue to come before the Assembly for voting in the ordinary way and 
tht Assembly would be fully emitted to call the Council to account. 

Mr. Griffiths joined on behalf of the hluropean Group against the “haste with 
which the House was being asked to consent to a now financial imposition even 
without the matter being coruudeied in a Helect Com mi lice”. .Some members feared 
that even the small cess might handicap Indu's export trade in the international 
market. Mr. JSiumnK advanced the theory that the imposition on hides and skins 
would fall on Muslim traders and therefore was indefensible. In the end, Bir G. 
S. Bajpai, recognising the etr'^ngth of the Opi^osition to an immediatv; decision and 
wishing to avoid bitterness, cm ceded the demand for a select committee. 

VoTiNQ ON Bu'>oet Demands 

8th. MARCH Voting on liudgeb demands for grants commenced to-day. By 
43 votes to 2:^, Sir Raza A/t’s cut motion to “discuss the importance of initiating 
a decisire policy of training Indians lo undertake the defence of the country and 
of establishing a defence advisory committee” was rejected. 

Sir 'Yamiii Khan then raised a discussion on the Indianizatioii of the Army. 
He referred to his resolution of 1922 which he said had led to the announcement 
regarding tlie eight nnv^s scheme. He was opposed to tliat scheme then and 
opposed it now as he hehl tliat segregati'^n of Indians was detrimental to India 
and Great BiiUin. Uis main reason for moving the cut was to prepare India to 
help Great Britain in the present War. 3’hc motion was, however, rejected without 
a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Next day, the llth. March, the House held two important debates, one on 
the the Government of India’s frontier policy, and the second on the constitutional 
issue, initiated by Mr. Anci/, to evoke from the Government a declaration of their 
war aims with particular reference to India. The alignment of forces in the two 
debates was of considerable interest. In the first, the Muslim League I’arty’s 
passionate plea for indep(uidence for the tribesmen of Waziristan, on the ground 
that the Government of India had aggressive intentions towards them, found no 
8upi)Ort from Mr. Aney and other sections of the House. In the second debate, 
Congress Nationalists, found themselves in a position of similar isolation, though three 
Muslim moml)ors, Messrs. Zafar AH, MnrUiza and Abdul Gfunii almost decided to 
defy the party whip and remained neutral until the last moment, when they rushed 
into the “Noes” lobby. Mr. CVrroc, the Foreign Hccretary, utilising Hardar Sant 
Singh's recital of a long list of murders, kidnappings and raids during the last 
twelve months, disclaimed any motive beyond that of safeguarding the lives and 
property of the i)COple in the settled districts. l''or Pathans he had much admiration, 
especially for their loyalty to leaders and friends and their hospitality, but 
unfortunately they had the defect of intolerance towards men of other creeds. 
Imperfect and incomplete in some re.speets he admitted the Government’s policy 
to be, but the destruction of the tribal civilisation was not their aim, nor had they 
any intention of setting up a regular administration of their own in Waziristan. 
Tlie Muslim Leaguers allowed their own “cut motion” to be rejected without a 
division, though their spcec.iies indicated strong ccjisure of the Government. Then 
came Mr. Amy's demand for a declaration of war aims through a carefully 
prepared and closely reasoned statement, which Mr, Griffiths later commended for 
its studied moderation. But the speaker, on behalf of the European Group, could 
not appreciate tho sj)irit of the market ])lacc which, according to him, had insffired 
the Congress Workittg Committee. “Deliberate, cold-blooded and materialistic” he 
declared the attitude of the Congress to be. Mr. James, intervening later, sought 
to soften the acerbity of iMr. Grifiiths’ attack. He regretted that Gandbiji’s first 
views on the war had not been accepted liy the Congress. Tho Muslim Leaguers 
took a somewhat difieient line. Mr. Zafar Ali, pointing to independence as the 
common aim of the Congress and the Muslim League, wondered if six Hindu 
and six Muslim leaders could not nominate a Constituent Assembly to decide 
India’s future constitution, Raza Ali liad a long list of questions. What 
did independence mean ? What would be the ])roeedure of the Constituent 
Assembly ? How would decisions bo reached in it ? Why not appoint a tribunal 
to give a new Communal Award straightaway, instead of waiting for a Constituent 
Assembly ? Bir M, Zafruliah Khan^ winding up the debate, made some intriguing 
reference to the “changed attitude of the British Government” and the reality of 

20 
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freedom bein^ within reach, if only there was the requisite courage and magnanimity 
to take it. The House then adjourned. 

12th. MARCH The Assembly passed without a division Rao Sahib Sivaiafa 
cut motion to discuss ‘‘the indifferent attitude of the Government towards the 
welfare of the scheduled castes”. 

A concession in regard to the pensions of inferior servants of the Government 
of India was announced by Sir Jen^niy Raisman, Finance Member, during the 
debate on Mr. Joshi's cut motion to discuss the grievances of Government servants. 
The Finance Member said that the ])criod of forty years’ service which at present 
was nec.essary before an inferior servant could draw the maximum pension was 
intended to be reduced to thirty dive years. In addition to this, he also intended 
to change the basis of determining the amount of pension so as to enhance the 
fraction of pay to be given as pension. As regards the special allowance given 
to inferior servants who moved between Delhi and Simla every year, this was 
proposed to be stoiJi-ed in the case of those who would be permanently in Delhi, 
but the Government were considering the question of giving them some comi)en- 
sation. The migratory staff would be paid a suilable allowance during their stay 
in Simla. 

Mr. Chapman Morlimer^ moving his cut motion to discuss the taxation policy 
of the Government of Ijidia, suggested that policy h.ad in the main been justified 
in spite of Congress attacks on it. Sir A. Ramaawaini MuJaliar, Commerce 
Member, after stating the Government’s intentions regarding industrial development 
during the war, proceeded to declare that tlie export of commodities was intimately 
connected with the import, d'horo could not be a one-way traffic with reference 
to trade. If the country wanted to export commodities it must import commodities, 
d'here was no use in relying on the supposed need of other countries for onr 
products or on the Bupjmsition that our position as an exporting country was thus 
secure. There could be no question of self sufficiency in these matters. ?dr. 
Chapman Mortimer withdrew his motion. At five, the guillotine was applied and 
the demands were all passed. The House then adjourned. 

Excess ITiofits Tax Bile (conto.) 

lath. MARCH : -The Assembly began a general discussion to-day of the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill as reported upon by the Select Committee. Sir Jeremy Raistnan^ 
Finance Member, commending the Bill to the House thought that the members 
would agree that the labours of the committee had borne substantial fruit. The 
consensus of oj)inion throughout the country, he said, was that the measure was 
now greatly improved and lie gladly acknowledged the assistan e he had received 
in the committee. Briefly explaining the changes made, the Finance Member said 
that the most important modification was the additional option given in the 
definition of standard period. 'Jhis was a matter which engaged the anxious 
attention of the committee and it decided to include a new option, namely, the 
average of the years 1937-38 and 193S-30. The inclusion of this option extended 
to a large number of businesses the fai-ility to adopt what was generally regarded 
as the level of high economic activity as a basis in determining standard profit. 
It was a change the importance of which could hardly be exaggerated and its 
effect on the incidence of the tax was very great indeed. Mr. A. C. Datta, 
in supi)orting the motion for consideration, said that some of the most objectionable 
features of the Bill had been removed by the select committee and he hoped that 
others would be remedied by the House now. Mr. A. Aiknian said that to the ordi- 
nary assessee the ])rinciple of the Bill was the 50 per cent tax. The rest was merely 
complicated detail connected with its collection. Having known the Budgetary 
position, he proceeded, his group was satisfied that the estimate of Rs. 3,00,00,000 
as the yield from the tax was not an under- estimate and that in consequence ’the 
rate was a fair one. From his knowledge of the jute industry which was one 
of the first to receive war contracts he knew that the expansion of business had 
been little more than to bring profits up to what might be considered normal 
rates. Sandbags which were such an important factor in fortifications during the 
last war had to-day been replaced to a considerable extent by more permanent 
structures consisting principally of concrete. Mr. M, Azhar Ali complained that 
the definitions of companies and factories differed in the Bill from those in 
Company Law and the Factories Act. He presumed that the difference was 
due to the fact that the Government w'anted to rope in the largest number of 
concerns. Mr. Hussain Bhai Laljee strongly pleaded for Indian traders 
abroad and asked what had the Goveinmeat done to help those traders that 
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it should now tax and unreasonably ? At this stage as there was 

no quorum, the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March, when 
Sir H, I\ Mody, alter humorousW commenting on the work of the ‘‘much-be- 
nighted select committee.’’ pleaded the case of the cinema industry, the ship})ing 
industry and Siudhi merchants trading abroad, io all three of whom due regard 
should be paid. It was a matter of fundamental imi)ortance, declared Sir Homi, 
that in the administration of the Act, the right type of ollicers should be selected 
and the right type of appelln^e i^ersonnel constituted. He asked that special instruc- 
tions be issued to the oificera to exercise forbearance and indulgence and in all 
cases of doubt to give the benefit of it to the assessor, feir A. B. Ohuzttavi said 
that Indian Chambers of Coinmer''‘e were opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
India was prepared to help the Government defeat Hitlerism and hlidinism. Hie 
Government wanted eight crores for this purpose and proposed io raise Ks. five 
crorcs by increased railway rates and faiew and the balance o*^ thi.c ciores by this 
tax. The three crores, hr contended, should be obtained by other ways. Bir Yamin 
Khan argued that industries siicukl be satisfied with six per cent ])rofit and that 
Government in piojiosing to take only 50 per cent of excess profits had shown 
great consideration to industrial conc/'rns. Mr. Ancy asked that in com])uling 
standard profrts the highest income of any one year should be taken into 
account and not the average of a number of years. Sir Jeremy Batsman. 
Finance Member, replying to the debate confined his r'emarks to the genera’ 
aspects of the Bill. Referring to the repeated assertion that the Bill would 
tax other than war profits, he said that the principle was not taxation of 
profits which could be demonstrated to be due to the war. It was taxation of 
excess profits arising in war conditions because it was based on the priucijile of 
priority of taxation, namely, that the cost of additional defence mcaBiires should be 
borne in the first instance by those who in war conditions found themselves not 
worse off but belter off. Bir Zia-ad-Din Ahmed^ who represented a viewpoint with 
which he had the utmost sympathy, proceeded the Finaiuio Mennber, was not satisfied 
with the additional option given to the taxpayer. The situation in which he found 
himself, said vSir Jeremy Uaisman, was that there were certain industries which 
like many industries in Europe were earning substantial war profits during the 
period before war actually broke out. The bill as originally introduced was devised 
to tax those puofits as well as profits wdiich had accrued or would accrue after tlie 
outbreak of war. But, in the course of examining this question in the select 
committee, he came to the conclusion that there were also a number of industries 
and a largo field of commercial activity in India wliich were comparatively 
unaffected by the quasi-war conditions which prevailed in Euroj c for a year or 
more before the war. Bir Jeremy felt he would be on stronger gronnd in basing 
the Bill on the broad principle of equity wdiich would eliniiiiale as runny rases of 
hardship as possible. It would be better that the Bill be modified in the diicction 
of greater equitahlencss, and if necessary and the needs later should so require it, 
the incidence of the lax should be increased in other w’ays. Although the relief 
and the advantage to certain concerns wliich had resulted from tliis important 
modification was substantial it was nevertheless counteibalaneed by a great im])rove- 
meut ill the equitable incidence of the measure. T?efcMin^ to the machinery to 
administer the measure, he assured the House tluit he realized the importance of 
a measure of this kind being not only efficiently administered but administered in 
the jiroper spirit. The House then adjourned till the next day, the inth. March, 
and continued discussion on the Bill clause by clause till the 20th. March when it 
passed the third reading of the Bill. Moving the third reading, ^\x Jervmy Raisman, 
Finance Member, referred to the tw’O main changes which the Bill had undergone 
during the consideration stage, naimdy, the raising of the exemption limit to Rs. 
36,(XjO and the widening of the scope of clause 26 to cover certain additional types 
of cases to which the Central Board of Revenue could grant relief. With these 
amendments he felt that possibilities of genuine hardships had been greatly reduced. 
He gave the assurance that the administration of the Act would be carried out in 
the spirit which w'ould be sympathetic to the growth of industry, particularly of 
new and pioneer industries (hear, hear). He was himself exceedingly anxious that 
everything should be done to encourage industry to take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by war and it was with that end in view that he was happy 
to place at the Commerce Member’s disposal funds which could be used for research 
and pioneer work by the Board of Industry. In the same spirit he would himself 
supervise the administration of the provisions which had now been included in 
section 26 and he hoped to be able to secure that no damage was done to the 
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sensitive plants which might emerge in the earlier stage of the emergency period. 
And if it was found that in the working of this measure serious or unwarrantable 
hardship was caused to types of business, lie would make it his duty to promote 
necessary amendments. The House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

2l8t. MARCH : — The Finance Member, in moving for the consideration of the 
Finance Bill to day, said that his budget Bi)eeeli contained the background of 
the financial proposals. Mr. Ramsay Scott gave figures to show that the total 
amount of sugar to be sold during this year togetlier with the carry-over from the 
the previous season was perhaps LBr)0,0(X) ions against the consumption figure for 
the country of just over one million tons. What was to ha])i)en to the balance, 
and what was Java going to do ? There was no room for Java imports and if she 
imported even small quantities she would depress the market while if she resorted 
to dumping to get rid of her surplus there would be a slump in sugar prices and 
crashes all round. One remedy might be the curtailment of production but that 
would aftect provincial revenues and the TJ. W Government representative was 
reported to have expressed himself against that remedy. Mr. F^cott suggested the 
setting up immediately of a committee rejwesenting the Finance, Commerce and 
Agricultural Departments and Provincial Government representatives and two or 
three representatives of the sugar industry to investigate the effect of central and 
provincial taxation and excise on the industry and to stabilize sugar prices 
80 that all interests might get a fair return. He also suggested that the 
increased excise should be brought into effect on sugar manufactured only after 
March 1. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 2(ith. March when 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuz7iavi strongly criticised the appointment of liaison officers 
and controllers in connexion with the supply of war material. These officers, he 
said, were all Europeans with only one excei)lion. J’liey were all drawn from the 
very trades which they were supposed to control. Sir Abdul Halim referred in 
particular the liaison officer in regard to the leather trade and said that hides and 
skins was a business in which Moslems had a monopoly and yet not one of them 
was consulted before this oflicer w^as appointed. Further, this officer who was an 
Englishman was now in a position to know all the trade secrets and all the hide 

merchants were at his mercy. Sir Abdul Halim said that tliere was no need for 

a new^ department of su])ply. He demanded the formation of Bengali units in the 
Army, and criticizing the All-Iiulia Radio declared that it w’us carrying on Congress 
propaganda. He objected to the discontinuance of Calcutta as a Haj port and 
asked for an assurance that it would be thrown open again to 11 aj traffic. Sir G, 
S, Bajpai, replying to the ‘‘long, dreary drip of disparaging declamation” of earlier 
speakers referred to the anxiety ex])ressed by one of them about the Taj Mahal and 
gave the assurance that the Government fully realized that it was a legacy of beauty 
to all communities in the country and deserved tlie mmost care. He added that 
the superintendent in charge had during the Easter holidays assured him that there 
was nothing like imminent or immediate risk to the Taj. As regards the closing of 
the Port of Calcutta, he said that it was a. temporary war measure and Haj ]>ilgrims 

who would normally sail from that Port were given special facilities to travel to 

Bombay and sail from there. Sir Ziariddin Ahmed said that the Niemeyer Award 
needed revision. It might have suited the conditions at the time it was given 
but had now become unsuitable owdng particularly to the change caused by the 
war, which had increased tlie exi^ense of the central Government and brought down 
those of tlie ^irovinces. He said that in the course of war every one in the country 
who was in a position to pay must pay and gave the w'arning that the people must 
get ready for a second and possibly a third Finance Bill during the year. He had 
not concluded his spe ch when the House adjourned. 

Removal of Disabilities of Overseas Indians 

27th. MARCH :~The Assembly considered non-official resolutions to-day. The 
Government accepted Mr. Qhulam Bhik Nairang*s resolution urging steps to bring 
about the removal of disabilities of Indians in various parts of the British Com- 
monwealth. The House passed the resolution amid cheers. Sir G. S. Bajpai, 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health and Lands, ie]Jied to the debate! 
Referring to Ceylon, he said that as soon as the Government of India heard of 
the projected emigration restrictions last year, the requisite approach was made 
and in August, the Governor of Ceylon declared that any definite proposal for 
restricting emigration would be referred to the Government of India and any legis- 
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lation would be reserved for His Majesty’s pleasure. No approach to lej^islation 
of this type had yet mat^uialized. As rej>:ards Burma, a strong representation on 
the subject of comi)eii8atibn arising from the riots had been addressed to the 8ecle- 
tary of Btate for Burma and as regards the general relations between the two com- 
munities in that country there had been some improvement and he could testify 
on the evidence of the Government of India’s Agent in Burma that in the interior 
of the country the atmosphere w'^s better than for some time. One of the most 
important pieces of legislatior there related to land purchase but according to a 
report published this moridng as a result of discussion a bolution had been evolved 
which was not altogether unacceptable to the Indian community in Burma. But the 
Government had not given up tin subject. A certain controversy, continued 
Girija, had arisen with regaid to N.ital urisiitg frem *he undertaking which the 
Indian commuiiity had given \oLr.irarily abstaining from purchase or land in pre- 
dominantly European areas, buL the situation in South Africa generally with regard 
to the Jniiian question wn so critical and the marshalling of political parties in 
the Legislature so eventl^ balanced that we had to go very carefully indeed lost 
worse bcbill us. Last year, we were actiudly threatened with legislation to make 
segregation permanent but the present Ministry had given the assi.rance that it 
was not going to bring in any special legislation. All that it had done was to 
appoint a fact-finding commission in this situation. It was desirable that the paths 
of discretion and of prudence should be followed. 

^Modification of Fiscal Policy 

Sir Raja moved his resolution recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee of otiicials and non-otiicials to examine the present fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and lecommend suitable modifications. He traced the evolution of 
the present policy of discriminating prote(rtion and said that honest doubts had 
arisen whether the Exchequer was not helping industries too much by giving them 
an amount of protection which was not justified by the circumstances of the case. 
He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

28th. MARCH The Assembly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir 'Liauddin concentrated his criticism on the Dci'artment of feupply, 
particularly the appointment of advirers and liaison officers. He urged the aboli- 
tion of the contracts directorate and ])ointed out that the Supply department could 
securt orders. He asked, however, that nurchascs should be made through the 
Indian Stores department. The Supply tlepariment, he demanded, should consist 
only of officials. He wanted that an announcement should be made with regard 
to the In do- Japanese trade negotiations. The existing agreement was due to 
expire on March 31 and the Government must indicate their intentions and plans 
to deal with the period when no agreement would be there. Sir Ziauddin said 
the textitle industry was not entitled to have the protection both of high tariff 
duties as well as of imj^ort quotas. Either the one or the other should be removed. 
Pandit K. K. Malaviya declared that if there was any justification in any year 
for throwing out the Finance Bill it was this year. He charged the Government 
of India with a deliberate attempt to keep down the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties in India so that they could be exported to tJie United Kingdom as cheaply 
as possible. The Government, he asserted, wanted to stop ex|;oits of these com- 
modities to neutral countries in order that an artificial depression in prices might 
be created for the benefit of the United Kingdom, He oi)posed the incresed sugar 
duty. Mr. Lalchand JMavalrai called iq-on the Finance Member to prove to the 
House that increased sugar duty would not adversely affect the manufacturer, the 
canegrower or the consumer and to explain why the sugar tariff board report ’ had 
been shelved. In view of the surplus in the budget he urged the Finance Member 
to consider the desirability of raising the exemption limit with regard to income- 
tax from Ks. 1,500 to Ks. 2000. Mr. Lalchand said that the slab svstem was intro- 
duced last year as an experiment and he suggested that the surplus was possibly 
the result of that system. If so, some relief was due to the incometax payer. 
He urged the reduction of the salt duty from Rs. 1-4 to Re 1 and objected to the 
reduction in the salt import duty. He pressed for the establishment of a radio 
station at Karachi and the development of telephone communication in the interior 
and pleaded for greater representation of Sindhis in the services. Mr. Azharali 
said that the annual sessions of the Congress and the League were to be held in 
Raxngarh and Lahore and that they would bring more revenue to the rail ways. 
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Why tlien, he asked, did Government raise the rates and fares. The demand for 
declarations of Government’s intentions with regard to India was, in his opinion, 
useless, because declarations hud been made on many occasions before, right from 
the time of Queen Victoria, but had been treated as scra])s of paper. What was 
required was unity in the country and if that was achieved, a small constituent 
assembly of eleven members would be sufTicient to frame the constitution. Maulana 
Zafar Ali declared : It is tlie duty of every civilized Government to see to it that 
not one of its subjects starves, that bread is supplied to every man and woman in 
this country — not bread with butter, because butter is scarce— but only bread. Has 
any census been taken of the number of people who are starving ? Is there a 
poor house in India ? If not now, at least after the war, let the Finance Member 
make provision in the budget for an old age ]?cnRion for eveiyone in India above 
CO years of at least Es. 10. (Laughter.) Peo})le would be prepared to tax themselves 
for this but not for the palatial Government buildings. Hoes the Finance Member 
know the rate of unemployment, that Madras graduates are selling betels, and 
Bombay graduates are shoe-blacks.” Sir Jeremy Bailsman began by emphasizing 
the extreme uncertainty of the prospect whic'h faced the country in the year ahcaa. 
The budgetary policy, he declared, was one which would ensure the financial 
stability of tlie country in the face of the probable adverse influences and enable 
it to withstand the shocks she might receive. He repudiated the charge of 
underestimation of revenue and pointed out that if that was true, none would have 
expected some large surplus emerging, unless expenditure also had been greatly 
ext)anding. But actually, during the three years preceding the current year, the 
figures of revenue collected and the actual expenditure charged to that revenue 
showed surpluses of Es. V21 lakhs, 172 lakhs and Es 174 lak.hs rcBt)ectively, which 
were iiisuflident to ]»ro\ide for the three crorcs of sinking fund each year. Nor 
had expenditure increased greatly during these years. Sir Jeremy went on to 
stress the fact that the criterion of a budget was whether the general result w^as 
reasonably close to the original estimate. He asserted that the present policy must 
be to facilitate and ensure the fullest and most efTeetive utilization of India’s 
economic resources for the y)urpoBe of winning the W’ar and cou]>led with the 
measures taken to ensure that end there must be due regard for the necessity of 
placing the country in the strongest possible position after the emergency. He 
was sure these were the main objectives which must be ke])t in view throughout. 
He criticized those who tidked on the one hand of the ex)doitatlon of India for the 
benefit of the Allies and complained tliat India w’as not being given full opportunity 
to cater to the requirements of the Allies. Lefending the sugar duty and the 
petrol duty, he asked his critics to seggest alternatives and declared that the 
additional taxation of luxuries must be ruled out because they were in the nature 
of uncertain sources. He reiterated the view that sugar, more particularly in India 
than elsewhere, was the veliicle for an important revenue tax. He said that he was 
fully aware of the ditliculties of the iiiduslry but it was clear that the price of 
sugar had been maintained for an unduly long time at an unjustifiably high level 
and high prices maintained at the sacrifice of th.c consumer had led to the high 
prices of cane and the industiy found itself involved in a vicious circle. He 

contended that a change was bound to come about in the conditions of the 

production and tlie marketing of sugar and that change was inevitable whether 
the excise duty was maintained iincliangcd or increased or reduced. The 

ilouse ])assed the motion for consideration and on the next day, the 
29th. March, an attemiit to fix the petrol duty at ten annas instead of 

twelve was made by AJuulvi Abdul Ghaut. 8ardar 5^ant Hingh, Maulana Zafar 
Ali and Mr. M. H. Anoy, who supported Maiilvi Ghani, eomplained of high prices 
of petrol and urged price control. They argued that the enhanced duty w^ould hit 
industries h«ard. 8ir Jeremy Batsman, rep-lying, i)oiiUed out that the use of petrol 
for stationary engines in industries was a negligible fraction of the total and it was 
in his opinion not a consideration which should carry any weight in dealing with the 
increase of duty. As for the question of high petrol ])riceB, here, as in the ease of 
sugar, questions of that kind were not directly relevant to the Finance Bill. He 
was not prepared to accept that it would be open or justifiable for the Government 
to attempt any far-reaching scheme of regulation. Maiilvi Abdul GhanVs amend- 
ment was negatived as also Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’s amendmend to fix the duty at 
eleven annas. Efforts w’ere made by Mr. Navalrul and Maulvi Abdul Ghani to 
reduce the price of postcards and to raise the income-tax exemption limit from 
Es. 1,500 to Es. 2,000 but failed. Moving that the Bill as amended be passed, 
Bis Jeremy Eaisman expressed gratification that the House had been so reasonable 
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in dealing with the Bill. Maulvi Abdul Ghani, Mr. Lalchand Navalvai and Mr. 
Aney opposed the motion. The Finance .Bill, it will be recalled, had been thrown 
out at the first or second reading stages during the last five vears. The Bill, with 
one amendment exempting sugar produced upto February 29 from the enhanced 
duty, was passed without a division to day. 

BiiiTisH Subjects’ Defence Service Bile 

Ist. APRIL : — Unusi dly cx<‘ited scenes W(m*c witnossod to-day when the Bill 
relating to military service by European lircish Subjects in India came up for 
discussion. The House divided eo less than four times. Once ou a closure 
motion, as feelings ran high and elected members opposite seemed determined to 
fight for certaiu quesli'^ns ot ])riu(tiple raised in the Bill. The Divi'uon last dis- 
closed that with the excei>tioii j\£r. Bhahban and Kaja Kushpalsireb, who gener- 
ally sit with Olliciai Members, all Indian elected members belonging both to the 
Musliin League and the Fationalist Party \oted together a'/ iinst the measure on 
the ground of principle. O'unmenling on Govoriimont ’s refusal to amend tlie bill 
Mr. L, iC Maitra batirically cried, '‘They should be given a riding allowance for 
riding roughshod over our wishes’’'. Mr. Jafar All deplored the absence of Con- 
gress members and said, “Ji they liad been here, they would have made you 
dance.” On the other hand, one Nationalist Member regretfully observed, “We 
find it increasingly dillicnlt for decent peoj)le to bo here.” The main objections 
to the bill were t'.iree, according to the trentl of to-day’s debate. J^drstly, Govern- 
ment was (diarged with ^’aebd discrimination as the Bill provided opitortiinities 
of military servi^‘t oniy to Europeans, and not to Indi/uis also. Mr. Ginab'uddin 
referred to the fact that the Bengal, the Punjab and Sind IcgiHlatiircs had agreed 
to helj) Britain in wav, ami biilcrly asked, “\Yhy don’t you include Punjabis, 
Bengalis and yindhis in the Bill ?” The second objoclion was ijiclnsion of 
European Biitish kSubjects belonging to the Dominions and colonies, d'his was 
vehemently opposed as a calculated allVont to Indian nationhood, as the Bill pro- 
posed to give facilities for military service to people coming from lenitories, where 
Indians were treated as “worse than animals”. The third objection was to the 
words “National service” used in the Bill. This was criticised as a misnomer by 
Mr. Ancy. Tliere was nothing according to him National about it. The motion 
for consideration of the bill moved by Mr. A. De, C, Wiliiams, Defence Oo-ovdi- 
nation yccietary, was presseil to a division and passed by 41 votes to 22, the 
Moslem League and Oougress Nationalist Party menioors joining to vote against 
it and the European group, nominated and Government members voting for the 
motion. The third reading of the bill was passed by 40 votes to 12. 

Defpincb of India Amend. Bill 

The bill to amend the Defence of India Act in order to provide among other 
things, for the prevention of the spread of rejKirls or }>rosecution of purposes 
])reju(licial to His Majesty’s relations with foreign i-owers was next taken up. Mr. 
WiLLiams, moving consideration of it, explained objticts, and added tluit tlie provisions 
of the Act were proposed to be extended to Indian states and tribal areas. Sardar 
Sant Singh, Maulana Zafar Ali and Pandit L. IC. Maitra opposed the bill. Sardar 
Sant Si/igh dealt at length with the working of the Act in the fuoN'inees, and 
said his infornupion was that it was being used by Provineiul Gmernments to 
oust their political opponent, lii the Punjab alone, there were already 300 
convictions under the Act. He urged the apj)ointmcnt of a committee to enquire 
into the working of the Act. After reierring to the action taken against ITof, 
Kanga, he said that Sir Barauel lloare in the House of Commons gave the 
assurance that Government would devise machinery to kce}) a check on the 
executive in matters of exteniment and internment of individuals. Bardar Bant 
Bingh asked the Government of India to do likewise, Maulana Zajar Ali said 
he was at one with the Government if the bill was used against those who 
obstructed the prosecution of the war, but his grievance was that tlie Act was 
being used against persons holding advanced political views. Pandit Maitra 
charged the Government of India with failure to carry out tlie undertaking to keep 
a careful watch on the Provincial Government’s use of the i>ower8 under the Act. 
In Bengal, there had been .539 convictions under it, and the ]ucs8 bad been 
muzzled. The provisions had been distorted and made applicable to cases to 
which they did not in fact have any reference. He asked why the act was being 
extended to the tribal areas. The debate had not concluded, when the Bouse 
adjourned. 
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Agkicdltural Produce Cess Bill 

2iid. APRIL : — The Agricultural Produce Cess Bill, as reported upon by the 
Select Committee, was taken up for consideration to-day. Sir Q. S, Bajpat^ 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, replied to certain criticisms made 
on the Bill since the de))ate on its reference to Select Committee. He said firstly 
the incidence of the proposed cess would in no case rise even to one pice per unit 
involved and secondly, since the introduction of the Bill, the prices of agricultural 
produce as shown by index prices had suffered no adverse effect. Thirdly, the 
proposed cess of half per cent advalorem was well below the rate of cess already 
levied in the case of other commodities such as jute, rice, coffee. Applying these 
three tests, therefore it was not reasonable to argue that this modest cess for the 
benefit of the agriculturist was going to operate as a handicap to him. Hir Girja 
Shankar gave the assurance that the right to ask questions and move resolutions 
with regard to all matters pertaining to the activities of the Imperial Coumdl of 
Agricultural Research for whose financial benefit the cess would be levied would 
not be abated one jot or tittle because of tlie passing of the Bill. He also assured 
the House that the effect of the Act on export trade would be watched and pointed 
out that the Government had ]>ower to remove from the list of commodities on 
which the cess would be levied anything which was adversely affected by the 
cess. Maulana Zafar AH urged the need for facilities for export of agricultural 
commodities and declared that the Government had not done enough to secure 
a sufficient supply of manure to agriculturists. He suggested a ]U'ohibitive duty 
on the export of manure. Mr. Naumati, opposing the Bill, said that though the 
incidence of the cess might be low, the principle of the levy was in itself 
objectionable, ^i'he Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, he said, should not 
be looked upon as a commercial concern bat should have its expenses met from 
the Central Exchequer. Mr. J. D. Boyle (European Grouj)) asked whether the 
cess would apply to commodities already ordered before the introduction of the 
Bill but not yet shipped. He urged that the Government should reconsider the 
list of articles on which the cess was proposed and drew attention to the case of 
pepper, groundnuts and cashew nuts which, he asked, should be exempted. Hir 
Zia-ud-din Ahmed did not object to the principle of levying the cess but pleaded 
that it should be examined by a com])etent committee of the merchants concerned. 
He pleaded that the House should have time to discuss the rules under the Act, 
and should be given the assurance that tlie powers of the Tjcgislature over the 
affairs of the Imperial Council were not diminished and periodical reports of the 
working of the Act should be placed before the members Vaiidit K. K. Malaviya 
supported the Bill but suggested that waste cotton shoidd also be included in the 
list because it was an important article which every country in the world was at 
present conserving. Bir G, S. Bajpai. replying, ])ointed out that a prohibitive 
export duty on manure such as had been suggestexi would meet only an insigni- 
ficant part of the money required but he gave the assurance that the Imperial 
Council would consider the suggestion for conserving tlie siqiiilics of manure. He 
assured Mr. Bo^de that the ])Ositioii of commodities bought before the Bill was 
introduced would be sympathetically examined. He thought that it should be 
possible to give relief if it was found to be due. During the second reading. Sir 
G. 6b Bajpai accepted two amendments moved by Mr. Nauinan for the omission 
from the list of raw hides cuttings and raw skins cuttings, and the Bill, with 
this change, was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

The House then passed Bir A, Ramaswavii Mudaliar's Bill to amend the 
Insurance Act with two important changes, which were explained by the mover. 
The first, said Bir Ramasvvami, confined the rights of reciprocity to insurance 
companies in Indian Btates instead of extending them, as originally proposed in the 
amending Bill, to companies outside India also. He accepted this restriction in 
view of certain aiiprehensions expressed by insurance companies with regard to the 
extension of the reciprocity provisions beyond India. Becondly, with regard to 
actuarial valuation by which the Government under the Act had to satisfy them- 
selves about the soundness of companies before pernaitling them to amalgamate, he 
accepted the suggestion that if one of the companies had a standing which was 
well-known to the Government, u fresh actuarial valuation should not be necessary 
and the last actuarial report, provided it was not more than five years old, should 
be considered sufficient for the purpose of amalgamation. Mr. L, C. Buss and Mr. 
Nauman welcomed the Bill whicn was passed* 
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Excess Profits Tax Bill (contd.) 

The House also as^seiited to the amendments made in the Council of State to 
the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

Farsi Marriage & Divorce Act 

Earlier in the morni.ig, the House, on Sir H, P, Mody^s motion, passed 
the Bill to amend the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act as passed by the Council 
of State. 

Tariff Act Am7ind. Bii l 

4th. APRIL Sir RamaJwami Mudaliar, in inov^ing for consideration of the 
second Tariff Bill to-day, eijAained rhy duties on wheat end broken ri(^c were being 
continued lor another year and those on silk for anot’ er two years. Referring to 
wheat, the Commerce Member said that the question bristled with difficulties. 
Soon after the outbreak of war, one set of o;)inion in India wanted price control 
while another wanted no control particularly with regard to agricultural commodi- 
ties. In between these two sets of opiniors, there was the question of retaining 
the import duty on wheat. It was pointed out that the duty artificially raised 
tlie price of wheat and that shipping difficulties and current prices ot that article 
could adequately protect the interests of the cultivator. Taking the long range 
view, however, the Government decided to continiio the duty for another year. 
As for silk, the Commerce Member said that the report of the Tarilf Board was 
submitted to the Gorvern.:ient in January last year. It was then too late for 
the Government to reach a decision and bring uj) the necessary legislation during 
the budget session. Since then war had broken out and had radically changed 
the conditions on whieh the recommendations of the Tariff Board were based. 
It was found that due to import difficulties, the prices of silk were already higher 
tliau were regarded fair prices by the Tariff Board. In fairness to the industry, the 
Government had dccidec* to continue the existing duties for a further period 
of two years. The Bill was passed. 

The Drugs Bill 

5th. APRIL : — The Assembly to-day passed the Drugs Bills. During 
discussion of the claus<'S, on Pandit L. K, Maitra^s motion, the House agreed to 
the enlargement of the Drugs Technical Advisory Board by the addition of an 
elected representative of the Central Council of the Indian Medical Association and 
an elected representative of the branches in India of the British Medical Association. 

As the result of a compromise, a new clause was added, providing for the 
constitution of a Drugs Consultative Committee. The House agreed to the proposal 
made by Pandit Maitf'a and accepted by Sir G, S, Bajpai that the two scheduleB 
to the Bill should be brought together into one single schedule and consequi iilial 
changes were made in the relevant Clauses 7 and 15. The Bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

Mines Act Amend. Bill 

The House then passed Sir Ramaswami MudaliaPs Bill to amend the Indian 
Mines Act. 

Petroleum Act Amend. Bill 

The Commerce Member’s Bill to amend the Petroleum Act was taken up and 
had not been disposed of when the House rose for the day. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

6th. APRIL :~The Budget session of the Assembly concluded to-day. The 
House passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliai'^s Pertroleum Bill and Sir Andrew 
Clowns Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act, The House was then prorogued. 
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January Session— Calcutta— 3rd. January to 19th. January 1940 

The Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill 

The Bengal Legislative Council conimenccd its January Session in 
CjilcMitta on the 3rd. January 1940 after the X’mas recess and took up the 
further consideration of the Bengal Money l^cnders Bill, 1939. The House disposed 
of a large number of amendments moved by the opposition and the Coalition Party 
relating to the Explanatory clause of the Bill, (clause 2). Amendments of the 
opposition were all lost without any division while two or three amendments of 
minor importance moved by the Coalition Party w^ere accepted by the Hon’ble 
Nawab Musharuff Hussain, Judicial Minister, and passed. The consideration of 
a few amendments relating to the definition of the word ‘loan’ for the purpose of 
the bill tabled by both sections of the House were postponed at the request of 
the (3Ioverument. To-day’s discussion was dull, which was practically confined 
between the mover of an amendment and the Uon’blc the Minister. The amend- 
ments relating to clause 3 of the bill which dealt with ‘notified bank’ for the 
purpose of this bill was also postjjoned. The House then adjourned till the 
next day, the 4th. January, wnen it passed as many as 11 clauses (clauses 4 to 
14) with few amendments. Though large number of amendments stood in the 
name of different members belonging to either section of the House, only a few 
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were moved. There was iio debate on any of them and the discussion was confined 
between the Hon’ble Minii^ter, Nawab Musharuff Hossain and the mover of the 
amendments. A few amendments of the Coalition Party suggesting changes in the 
draft of the clauses were accepted by the Hon'ble Minister and were passed. There 
wei*e two divisions on amendments moved by the Congress party and on each 
occasion the Congress sustained defeat by a difference of about 20 votes. 

Boundaries of Bengal 

5th. JANUARY :-~Non-ot1icial resolntious were disenssed in the Council to-day. 
A resolution urging the Government to move die authorities concerned for obtaining 
an order-in-council under the provisions of Section 200 of the Government of India 
Act 1935, for altering the oouadarits of the prcAUiice of Bengal on the basis of 
linguistic afliiiities, and the re-r.nion of all Ben gal i-sj, making areas in i,he province of 
Bengal, was discussed. It had been moved by Mr. Kamini Xuinar Dutt and 
partly discussed before th. Christmas recess. Intervening in the debate, the Chief 
Minister said that, in his opinion, the real object in moving such a resolution was 
not to secure administrative efficiency, but to get rid of the Muslim majority in 
Bengal. The resolution was lost without a division. 

Law & Order in Bengal 

An assurance that the Ministry were determined to maintain law and order in 
the province and that tliev would at once take steps if they found that Muslim 
masses were really going out of control, was next given by the Chief Minister, jMr. 
A. AT. Fazlul Muq, in the course of a debate on a non-oth.cial resolution moved by 
Mr. Lain Chandra Das (Congress), on the communal tension in Noakhali district. 
Mr. Das’s resolution urged the appointment of a committee with the power to take 
evidence, to enquire into the causes of strained relations between Hindus and 
Muslims in the district of Noakhali and to suggest remedies. I'he resolution was 
discussed on the 13th. January, the next non-oilicial day, when the Congress party 
strongly argued that sufficient materials had been placed before the Council to cause 
an inquiry by the Government and cmidiasised that the leaders of the Muslim 
community had been given unrestricted liberties as a result of which Hindus of 
Noakhali, who were in hopeless minority, had been terrorised and were suffering 
immensely in silence. In re])ly to these allegations against the present Government 
of Bengal, the Home Minister and die coalitionists maintained that the charges were 
baseless, malafide ami had been made merely as a counter-blast to the charges made 
by the Jlon'ble the Chief Minister of Bengal, (Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq) against the 
Congress Governments. The resolution when put to vole was declared lost. No divi- 
sion was called for. This was followed by the consideration of the non-offieial Bills. 

Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill (contd.) 

8tli to 11th. JANUARY The Council resumed discussion on the Moneylenders’ 
Bill on the 8tb. January and continued it till the lllh to decide if money-lending was 
a mere subsidiary function of a b^nk, or a primary one. The matter arose out of 
a point of order raised by a member of the Progressive Party on tlie 8th as to whether 
it was within the competence of a Provincial Legislature to legislate on banking 
which was federal subject. The hon. Navmb MusharajT Hossain, Minister in charge 
of the Bill, maintained that the provincial legislature had every right to legislate 
on the regulation and control of money-lending in Bengal. Whether the transaction 
was between an individual and an individual, or between an institution and an 
institution, money-Jending was merely a subsidiary function of a bank, and as such 
it could be dealt with by the Provincial Legislature. Hr. Radlia Kumud Mookerjee 
(Congress) argued that money-lending was the very life and breath of a bank, and 
was an integral part of a bank’s function. Mr. C. E, Ormond of the European 
Group suggested that the Government should refer the matter to His Excellency 
the Viceroy in order that he might obtain the opinion of the Federal Court on the 
matter. The hon. Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
remarked that Mr. Ormond’s suggestion might be “a way out,” but, he added, no 
such convention had been created. He did not think it would be wise to refer the 
matter to the Governor-General for the opinion of the Federal Court. Speaking on 
the point of order, Mr. Kaminikumar Dutta^ Leader of the Opposition, said that 
while he admitted that it was one of the functions of a bank to lend money, he 
would like to point out that the Bill was intra vires of the Provincial Legislature. 
Hr. Radha Kumud Mookherjee (Congress) remarked that money-lending as such 
could be controlled by a Provincial Legislature, provided lending of money was 
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pursued not, by corporations and banks, but by individuals in the course of their 
ordinary avocations. But if money-lending was carried on by corporations, then 
the subject passed out of the jurisdiction of the Frovincial Legislature into that of 
the Central. The President^ giving his ruling on the l.'vth. January on the point of 
order that the Bill was ultra vires of the provincial legislature, inasmuch as it 
sought to deal with the conduct of banking business by corporations which was 
an item in the exclusive Federal List, gave the benefit of doubt in favour of the 
contention that the bill was intra vires of the provincial legislature and held that 
discussion of the clause in reference to which the point of order had been raised 
might be proceeded with. The point of order was raised by Mr. Indu Bhushan 
Sarkar (Progressive) before the Christmas recess in reference to Sub-clause 13 (d) 
(1) of Clause 2 of the Bill which includes within the purview of the Bill 
loans advanced by banking corporations other than scheduled and notified 
banks. The point of order was allowed to be discussed by the President for 
two days in which all sections of the House participated. The President gave 
the following ruling “I have given most anxious consideration over this 
matter and considering all aspects of the question I have come to the conclusion 
that when I am not free from doubts in my mind, I am not in a position to 
hold that the matter is outside the scope of the provincial legislature. Unless 
in my mind it be indisputably clear that the provision of the Bill relating 
to banks is beyond the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature without any 
reasonable doubts, I shall not by my ruling deprive the Council of the 
opportunity to discuss any clause on merits and arrive at its own decision. 
In the circumstances, I give the benefit of doubt in favour of the contention 
that the Bub-clause referred to in the point of order is intra vires of the 
provincial legislature. The discussion of the clause referred to in the point of 
order may accordingly be proceeded with.’^ On the 17th‘ January, the President 
disposed of another point of order raised in connection with the consideration of the 
Bill. The point of order was that since promissory notes were specially mentioned 
in the exclusive Federal List the matter was beyond the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
legislature. Tbe opposition contended that money-lencfing and negotiability were 
the two most important functions of a promissory note which were afiected by 
some of the provisions of this Bill. It was argued on behalf of the Government 
that promissory notes did not necessarily deal with money-lending. In giving 
his ruling, the Preddent pointed out that it was evident that a promissory note 
need not necessarily be based on money-lending as the consideration of such a 
sum need not be a loan. The bill in its present form might hamper to a certain 
extent the negotiability of such a note but it did not prohibit its negotiability. 
The President held that the provisions of the Bill on which the point of order 
had been raised were not ultra vires of the provincial legislature. The Council 
then adjourned till the next day, the 19th. January Avhen the Bill, as settled, was 
passed. The Bill was piloted by the Hon. Mr. H. S, Suhravjardy in the Assembly last 
year and the Hon. Nawah Musharuff Hossain carried it through in the Council. 
The Bill principally aimed at to give relief to the poor agriculturists who had 
been oppressed and suppressed on account of heavy interests charged by the 
mahajans of the province. By this bill, the maximum rates of interest to be 
charged for loans other than commercial loan, debentures, and money advanced 
by the co-operative societies, and Banking organisations had been fixed: at 10 
and 8 per cent respectively for the unsecurea and secured loans. The other 
important provision made in this bill was to provide for easy instalments to repay 
the loans. While giving their support to the measure so far as the general principle 
underlying the Bill was concerned, the Congress Party criticised the ministry 
for having given the retrospective effect of the Act, for excluding debentures, aud 
for making ‘invidious’ distinction between banks and other societies etc. The 
Congress Party further by way of amendments wanted to reduce the maximum 
rate of interests. The above provisions, they feared, might affect the credit system 
of the province. The Government and their supporters, on the other hand, 
maintained that they had tried their level best to make the measure up to the 
line as far as possible and denied that the Bill would affect the credit system 
of the province in any way. 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 16th. February to 2nd. April 1940 

General Discussion of the Budgitt 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced on the 
17th, February 1940 when the Hon’ble Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy^ Finance Minister, 
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presented the Budget esumates for the year 1940-41 whereafter the House adiourned 
till the 2l8t. February when the general discussion of the Budget took place, ilie 
debate was initiated by Khan Bahadur Sayed Muzzemuddxn IJossain of the 
coalition party. The Khan Bahadur said that the budget as presented did not disclose 
inHiation of any ambitious schtrne as admitted by the Finance Minister himself 
and then he ascribed it as due to financial strigency and in view of the war condi- 
tion in Europe. Mr. J, B. Ross, while congratulating the Finance IMinister for the 
very able way in which he I ad formulated the budget estimates for the current 
year, suggested that the Government should make airangcraeut for suitable 
propaganda to enlighten the rural population about their franchise rights. 
Mr. Radha Kumud Muhherjee (Congress) remarked that the real clog in the wheel 
of BengaBs progress was the hopelessly inadeauate allotment of revenue to this 
province by the Centre. As a result of extremely unjust financial adjustment 
against Bengal, the province was having delicit budgets since 1921. By this process, 
site had sufTered a loss of ten croies of rupees and this money had to be found 
by means of additional taxation. Naturally, with siicn inadequate resources, 
deterioration was bound to occur in every department of the nation’s activities. 
Mr. Muklierjee pointed out how Bengal showed badly in the matter of expeiidituro 
on education, health, medical and other nation-building departments in comparison 
with Bombay and Madras. This, in spite of the faci that Bengal was the richest 
of all the provinces with a total gross revenue of 38 crores of rupees. He suggested 
that every party in Beng,al, irrespective of their political creed, should strive 
unitedly to ootain from the Central Government full financial justice to the 
province. Mr. Hiirnayun Kahir (Krishak-Praja) remarked that the budget w'as 
not only extremely conservative but was reactionary. I'he Finance Minister had 
not only not conserved the progress already made in some of the nation-building 
departments but had in some instances actually gone back. It had been said that 
slump always followed in the wake of war. That might be true. At the present 
moment, however, Bengal w^as in a fortunate position financially on account of 
war. There was no reason why, anticipating a future slump, they must ciirlail 
their expenditure on nation-building denariments. It was permissible to argue 
that to-day they might be sulfering from adversity but they miglit have ])rospcrity 
in the future and in view of that they should have increased expenditure in the 
nation-building deiiartmcnts. Next day, the 22nd. February, Mr. Ranjit Pal 
Choudhury (Congress) also condemned the proposal for further taxation, which, 
lie said, was ‘‘inequitable, unjust and cruel”. He was not opnosed to further 
taxation on principle, but his point was that the money derived from this source 
should be spent for the benefit of the people. ]\lr. Kadar Baksh (Coalition) was 
surprised tnat the Finance Minister had presented a deficit Budget in Bi)il.e of the 
fact that the ])resent economic outlook was hrighter than had been the case at 
any time during the last 10 years. Examining the Budget proposals, he said that 
the provision made for education, particularly primary edui'ation, was most 
inadequate. Ileferriiig to the irrigation budget, on behalf of the inhabitants of 
North Bengal, he expressed gratitude to the Minister for the provision made for 
irrigation in North Bengal. ]\lr. Kaviini Kumar Dull, Leader of (he Congress 
Opposition, said that the Budget lacked a well-plnniicd scheme for the development 
of the province. In preparing a budget the Ministry should bear in mind that 
their primary duty was to the province. If this were done, a budget would not 
bear the impress of individual or imrty influence as was the case with the present 
Budget. The real test of a budget was wdielher it provided ways and means for 
the people to have more money. But in the present instance it was nothing but 
a catalogue of doles and grants made heie and there and a list of administrative 
expenditure. He also criticized the proposal for further taxation without form- 
ulating a well-planned scheme as to how the money that the proposed 
taxes would yield was going to be spent, llai Bahadur S, N, Sinha, 
also regretted that the Ministry i)ropoBcd to levy further taxes wlicn 
the taxation measures passed by the Legislature last year had already caused 
discontent in the province. He said that if the sources of revenue already tapped 
were further explored and some economy effected, not only would the deficit be 
wiped out but also some additional money found to make larger provisions for 
the nation -building departments. The discussion continued till the 27th. February 
when, replying to the debate, the Finance Minister informed the House that the 
sum of Rs, 25,000 provided in last year’s budget for the Visvabharati had been 
released by the Finance Department for payment. He also told the House that 
another sum of Rs. 25,000 had been allotted in the current year’s budget for 
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the same institution. The Finance Minister assured the House that the Government 
would not come forward with any proposal for fresh taxation unless they had 
comprehensive schemes ready in hand, and that the money available from the 
imposition of such taxation would be spent only on nation-building departments. 

Non -OFFICIAL Rills 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — A number of non-offiicial Bills was disposed of to-day, 
The more important of them were the Patni Taluks Regulation (Amendment) 
Bill, the Abolition of Dowry Ilill and the Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill. The first named Bill which was introduced by Khan Bahadur Rezzaqul 
Haidar Chowdhury sought to remove some of the difficulties experienced by patnidars 
by providing “sure mode of registering transferee’s name in the sherista of the 
zemindar on payment of transfer fee at the time of registration of the transfer”. 
The Bill was passed. 

The Abolition of Dowry Bill, for which Rai Bahadur Surendra Narayan 
Sinha was responsible, aimed at putting a stop to “the practice of giving and 
taking dowry as a consideration for marriage, a system widely prevalent in Bengal”. 
The Rai Bahadur (who had introduced the Bill in August 1938) sought to move 
for the consideration of the Bill without reference to a select committee. Nawah 
Musharraf Hossaiut Minister, while expressing sympathy with the principles under- 
lying the Bill, suggested reference of the Bill to a select committee to consider 
the measure in its various aspects. In view of the opinions expressed, the President 
was reluctant to suspend the rules and the Bill remained at its original stage. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill introduced by Mr. 
Humayun Kahir sought the abolition of nominated seats in local bodies ancl the 
introduction of adult franchise so far as election to those bodies were concerned. 
It also proposed to debar chairmen of municij.)alities and district boards from 
standing for election to provincial legislatures. On a motion by the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca the Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. The Council then 
adjourned. 

The Bengal Finance Amend. Bill 1910 

29th. FEBRUARY : — The question as to whether the dignity and prestige of the 
House were affected by the Government coming forward with an amending Bill 
to modify the decision of the Council arrived at a few months before, w’as discussed 
in connexion with the motion of Hon. Mr. H. »S. Suhrawardy that the Bengal Finance 
Amendment Bill, 1040, be taken into consideration. By this amending Bill the 
Government proposed that they should be given powers to frame rules to exempt 
person or class of persons from the operation of the Bengal Finance Act, 1939, 
without the approval of the legislature. (Originally the Bengal Finance Act con- 
tained provision giving powers to the Government to frame rules without approval 
of the legislature but subsequently the (Council amended the clause to the effec^t 
that the rules framed by the Government for cxeini>ting persons or class of persons 
from the operation of the Act must have the approval of the legislature, and the 
modification made by the House as accepted by the Assembly. Now the Govern- 
ment wanted to restore the original Provision of the Act and the Assembly had 
passed the amendment. When the Bill came up for discussion to-day, the mem- 
bers took strong exception to the proposed amendment which they characterised as the 
culmination or a series of outrages that w^ere being perfected by the present 
Government upon the dignity and liberties of the Upper House. In the interest of 
democracy the Government should ask the approval of the legislature in framing 
the rules. The Government had not given even a trial of the decision of the legis- 
lature and yet had come forward for a revision of their decision without any reason 
whatsoever. Here was the instance whereby the executives wanted to pit themselves 
against the legislatures, the members opined. The most noticeable feature was 
that though Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim throughout his speech opi)OBed the motion 
he voted for the motion, which was ultimately carried by 24 to 19. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Ist. MARCH A demand for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
the political prisoners now in jail, was made in a resolution moved on behalf of 
the Congress Party by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das to-day. The resolution was nega- 
tived by the House without a division. In moving the resolution, Mr. Das applied 
to the Government to revise its policy with regard to the question of release of 
political prisoners and replace the one they were pursuing now by a policy of 
general amnesty to all political prisoners. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji (Congress), 
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supporting the resolutio"!, appealed to the Government to release the remaining 
political prisoners on the ground of higher statesmanship. Opposing the resolution, 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Horae Minister, pointed out that the Government had a 
definite policy laid down and approved of by the legislature in regard to the release 
of political prisoners. And according to that policy, the Government had taken 
action so far. Out of the 87 politici,] prisoners now in jail, he said, there were 35 
who could get out immediately provided they accepted conditional release. The 
Minister complained that of he released prisoners about 40 to 50 per cent, instead 
of settling down, were going out to the countryside and raking part in activities, 
which, howovei, he must say. were not Congress activities. A war was on and 
there was special emergency and in such circumstances they had no alternative 
but to oppose the resolution. The Horae Minister did not think that opinion ex- 
pressed by a handful of persons g:,thered in parks an 1 resolutions passed by them 
constituted pniilic opinion. Ii that was so, remarked the Hume Minister, then 
Gandhiji would have been the most hated '.nan in Bengal io-day, because all along 
his journey from Goalundo to Sealdah he had been shown black-flags at stations 
by a haudtul of youths and students. That was not public opinion. Public opinion 
in the matter of the Government’s policy with regard to the release of political 
prisoners had been declared through its representatives in the Assembly. The 
Council then adjourned till March 11. 

Bengal Tenancy 3rd. Amend. Bill 

11th. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting to-day when on a motion 

of Mr. E. C. Onroad it referred the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 
1939, as passed by the Assembly, to a Hclcct Committee with instructions to submit 
their report by March til, 1910. By this amending Bill it was proposed inter alia 
to provide that the only step that should be taken in execution of a rent decree was 
to bring the entire tenure or holding to sale. In order to prevent collusion at sales 
it was also proposed to provide that if the purchaser bids less than the amount due 
under the decree or certificate the property should pass to him subject to a liability 

to pay the difference. The Bill was introduced by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Hoy, 

While expressing sympathy with the object of the Bill, the members discussed the 
question as to whether the Bill should be referred to the l:5elect Committee or for 
public opinion. 

The Bengal Finance Amend, Bill 1940 (Contd.) 

13lh. MARCH The Council passed to-day, without a division, the Bengal 

Finance Bill, 1910, which empowered the Government to levy an ungraduated tax of 
Es. 30 per head per annum on all professions, trades, callings and employments, 
the tax being payable by those who are assessable to income-tax. The Bill, which 
had already been passed by the Assembly, also empowered the Government to pres- 
cribe rules for exemption or remission of the tax, which was being imi)08ed by the 
Government for the second year. The Finance Minister, Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy, 
assured the House that, before prescribing the rules, the Government would publish 
a draft thereof in the Gazette, in order to give the public and members of the 
Legislature an opportunity to discuss the matter. The Einance Minister added 
that the Government proposed to give relief to persons who had been wrongly 
assessed to income-tax, to persons who earned barely an income assessable to 
income-tax and to those who were temporarily posted in Bengal for war purposes. 

Non-Offk’ial Bills 

15th. MARCH -.—Several non-official Bills were dealt with to-day. Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain introduced four Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Ee- 
venue Sales Amending Bill, the Bengal Water Hyacinth Amending Bill, the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1038, and the Bengal Emergency Eent 
Eemission Bill, 1938. The first two were referred to Select Committees and the 
third circulated on the 29th. March. 

The Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill 1940, sponsored by Mr. Kader 
Bahsh was, on the motion of Mr. Meshahuddin Ahmed, circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion on it by May 31. 

Gn the motion of Rai Surendra Narayan SinJia Bahadur the Abolition of 
Dowry Bill, 1938, which stood in his name, was referred to a Select Committee with 
instructions to report by March 25, 1940. 

The Bengal Non -Agricultural Tenancy Bill, which was brought forward by 
Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain was, on the motion of Sir Bejoy 
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Prosad Singh Roy^ Revenue Minister, circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
on it by December 31, 1940. The Council then adjourned. 

Bengal Jute Regulation Bill 1940 

19th. to 27th. MARCH The consideration of the Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1940, 
as passed by the Assembly, was the only item of business on the 19th. There were no 
less than 238 amendments of which 52 were disposed of. Of these four were lost, an 
equal number were withdrawn, and the rest were not moved. Mr Tamizuddin Khan, 
Minister, in moving that the Bill be considered, gave a short history of the measure 
and the main problems confronting the jute industry. The Bill, he added, was 
extremely urgent and if there was any delay in passing it, it would bo very difficult 
for Government to i>repare a record of the existing jute on the land. Under the 
circumstances he requested members who had tabled amendments, not to press them 
unless they involved any change in the principle of the Bill. Further, because there 
was no provision in the Bill it must not bo surmised that Government had not 
got the idea of fixing a price for jute. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee with instructions to report by April 30, 1940. 
The Minister said there was an impression abroad that during the War, cultivators 
miiiht grow as much iute as they liked. But as a matter of fact, despite the huge 
orders for standbags, the total consumption of loose jute for War purposes up-to- 
date was not vei y much. This Bill was an emergency measure, and unless something 
was done very quickly the situation might become very serious. He assured the 
House that unless the co-operation of the other jute growing provinces was secured, 
Bengal would not be able to enforce the regulation of jute. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
witlidrew his motion on the Minister’s assurance. After disj’tosing of a large number 
of amendments on this day and on the next day, the House adjourned till the 
27th. March when the Bill was passed without any substantial change. 

Official Bills Discussed 

28th. MARCH A number of Government Bills were disposed of to-day. The 
Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provision) Bill 1940 piolated by the 
Hon Bir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, The Administrator General’s (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill 1910, and the Official Trustees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, piolated by the Hon. 
Nawab Musharujf Hussain were passed by the Council. 

Bengal Tenancy 3rd. Amend. Bill (contd.) 

Yet another surprise was sprung by the House when the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, wuis being discussed. The Bill was 
piolated by the Hon, Bir BiJoy Prasad Singh Roy, The Hon. President 
(Mr. S, C. Milter) held that some of the amendmonts tabled to the Bill 
contravened the provision of section 299 clause (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. An amendment moved by the coalition party was being discussed 
when Mr. H. C. A. Hunter of the European Party said that they generally 
agreed with the underlying principle of the Bill but they had serious objection 
regarding one or two clauses of the Bill which were clearly of expropriatory 
(diaractcr. He added that unless suitable amendments were agreed to by the Hon. 
Minister his party would most rcluciantly oppose the Bill during its final stage. 
Mr. K C. Ormond pointed out that the effiecr. of the amendment would result in 
extinguishing or modifying of some of the existing rights in land and as such it 
could not be considered in the House until previous consent of the Governor was 
obtained. Tlie Chair agreed to the contention of Mr. Ormond and held that 
previous sanction was necessary to have the amendment discussed. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Smqh Roy proposed that the consideration of the Bill be postponed for necessary 
sanction. The House then adjourned till the 2ad. April when it met twice 
to conclude consideration of the Bill. During the afternoon session the 
Ministerialist Party suffered a defeat when an amendment sponsored by the party 
was rejected by the House by 19 votes to 18. The European group, which to a 
great extent holds the balance in the House, joind the Congress and Progressive 
parties in voting against the amendment. Since certain modifications had been 
made in the Bill in this House, it was to be sent back for consideration to the 
Lower House, which had alreay passed tt. The council was prorogued after 
it had passed the Bill. 
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The Budget Session — Calcutta — iStb. February to 9th. April 1940 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

The Budget session of ^he Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on the 15th. February 1940 when the Hon. Mr. //. S. Suhrawardy 

presented the Financial Statement for the year 1940-41. Tlie estimates for the 

coming year were based on the existing level of taxation. The Finance Minister 

explained that he had not had time since he assiimcvl charge of the Finance 
portfolio in December to api)rai8e the situation sufficiently to suggest concrete 

remedies. He was now engaged, however, in a survey of possible sources of 
new revenue and anticipated that before the end of the coming year he would 
place before the House proi)osal8 for new taxation. 

“The immediate effects of the war”, said Mr. Buhrawardy, “liave been for 
the most part beneficial to the economy of the province, but it would be dangerous 
to enlarge our commitmciils on the basis of that prosperity against the slump 
which all previous experience suggests must inevitably follow. Further, we 
must be ready and prepared to take our due share in the burden of the war, 
should events move nearer home and involve us more directly and closely. For 
this reason the Departments had not taken up any new long-range schemes 
likely to involve tlie finances of the province in re(*urring expenditure of 
considerable magnitude. In my o))inion, it would be fatal to the finances of the 
province, if, deceived by an artificial prosperity due to war conditions, wo 
permitted ourselves to undertake new commitments that we cannot bo})e to be 
able to maintain.” Pealing first with the year 1938-39, the Finance Minister 
said that the deficit of 31.77 lakhs shown in the revised estimates had not 
materialised and the year had ended with an almost exact balance on revenue 
account. Mr. Buhrawardy then turned to the current year, the revised estimates for 
which show the immediate inffuences of the outbreak of the war. He revealed 
that the revenue receipts are expected to be 25 lakhs more, and expenditure 
on revenue account 48 lakhs less, than was anticipated in the previous budget. 
The Finance Minister recalled that his predecessor, in presenting last year's 
budget, announced that it was based on the assumption that uar would not 
break out. The falsification of this hyi^othesis had naturally upset the estimates. 
The former Minister had also assumed that a loan of one crore would be raised 
in order to cover the deficit ; in view of the uncertainty of world conditions, 
however, the Government had decided that it would be inadvisable to resort 
to a loan. As a result, treasury bills aggregating 150 lakhs had been or would 
be issued during the ciiiTent year : of this amount 90 lakhs would, according 
to present expectations, be repaid before the close of the year, and it was 
hoped to repay the balance of CO lakhs in the course of the coming year. Mr. 
Buhrawardy went on to relate the effects of the war. The stoppage of exports 
to Germany, Poland and Czecho-Blovakia has caused an appreciable decline in 
receipts from the jute duty, and so far, the increased off-take of the Allies in 
the form of sand-bags and hessians has not been sufficient to compensate in 
full the decrease in exports to Central and Northern European countries. 
Greater activity in the Bhare Market and better trading results have led to an 
improvement under receipts from non-judicial stamps. As a result of the improve- 
ment in railway earnings, a larger contribution under income-tax is expected. 
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Finally, some improvement in land revenue collection is anticipated as a result 
of the rise in prices of a-^ricultural produce. 

The revised estimates delimit the increases expected under the above heads 
as follows : 

Source Increase 

Incometax 21 lakhs 

Land revenue 7 „ 

Stamps ^ 8 f, ^ 

The decrease in the jute duty is expected to be 30 lakhs. As against the 
increases in revenue, the war has necessitated certain extraordinary charges, the 
most important of which were on account of air raid precautions, control of 
prices, and the emidoymeut of extra police to guard protected areas. The bulk 
of these charges, the Minister added, will eventually be recovered from the 
Government of India. The war had also caused the abandonment or postponement 
of certain items of expenditure, such ns curtailment of leave to Indians, non- 
utilisation of state scholarships in European countries, and the postponement of 
some civil work in view of the general rise in the price of materials. 

Turning to the coming year, the Finance Minister said that, on the assumption 
that the existing level of taxation will be maintained and no new sources of 
revenue will be tapped during the year, revenue receipts have been placed at 13 
crores 97 lakhs, as compared with the 14 crores 3 lakhs of the revised estimates 
for the current year. The decrease of G lakhs is due mainly to falls under extra- 
ordinary receipts and land revenue, with (compensatory increases under jute duty, 
income-tax and other taxes and civil work, the latter increase being due to larger 
transfers from the Koad Development Fund in order to finance a more extensive 
programme of road development. The expected increase from the jute duty is based 
on hopes of improved shipidng facilities causing an improvement in exports. The 
estimated expenditure on Kevenuo account is put at 14 crores 54 lakhs, which is 37 
lakhs higher than the revised estimates. The main increases are intended for civil 
works — which in view of the straitened financial circumstances will be confined to 
those which cannot be yiostuoned without serious administrative inconvenience — 
Public Health— which incluaes 7^ lakhs for rural water supply, and 5 lakhs for free 
distribution of quinine— irrigation, and d(',bt conciliation. 

In conclusion, Mr, 8uhrawardy said, “Our expenditure has now reached a 
point at which we are living a little beyond our means, and pending a detailed 
survey of the possible new sources of revenue, there is no alternative but to mark 
time. We have been fortunate that we have not had to curtail the many beneficent 
activities that we liave undertaken since wc assumed office. But I am sure the 
House will agree with me that this is not enough. We must expand and expand 
progressively”. Mr. Biihrawaidy added that they must seize the op})ortiinity in 
Bengal to develop resources and build up reserves against “the depression that 
we all fear will follow ; we must aim at being in a i^osition to lighten the severity 
of the inevitable slump by undertaking large scale schemes of civil works, irigation 
and drainage. 

The Bengal Finance Aimend. Bill 

The Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill, 1940, introduced next by the hon. Mr. 
jH. S. Suhrenrardf/, Finance Minister, w^as passed. The Opposition opposed the 
second reading of the Bill and the Finance Minister’s motion to take the Bill into 
consideration was passed by OG to 47 votes. The Bengal Finance Act of 1939 pro- 
vided for the levy of an ungvaduated tax of Es. 30 per head per annum on all 
trades, callings, professions and emisloyments, those who were assessable to income- 
tax being liable to pay the tax. 4 he Act empowered the Government to make rules 

5 >roviding for the exemption or remission of the tax, subject to the approval of the 
ihovincial Legislature. 4'he Amending Finance Bill which was passed by the 
House to-day empowers the Government to make rules providing for 
exemption or remission of the tax without reference to the Legislature. 

Exti^rnment Oiir)ER--Ap.T. Motion 

16th. FEBRUARY The Congress Party's adjournment motion to discuss the 
order served by the Bengal Government on February 14, under the Defence of 
India Kules on eleven Kison and Labour leaders, extertdng them from Calcutta and 
BubuibB was rejected to-night by 102 to 76 votes. Hie debate lasted nearly two 
hours. In winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose held out a txireat that unless the Defence of India Act and the rules made 
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thereunder were made a dead letter, he and other members of the Party would go 
out of the Assembly disobey this Act and rules made thereunder, with a view 
to making it a dead letter. Month after month, day after day, protests had been 
made against this and the rules made thereunder, but no heed appeared to have been 
paid to these protests by the Government. Mr. Bose warned the Government that 
unless they retraced their steps he and other members would consider the jails places 
of pilgrimage in order to make the Act and the rules a dead letter. He hoped that 
in this, they would have the support of other parties composing the Opposition in 
this House, and also parties dutside which did not owe allegiance to or hold views 
similar to that of the Congress. Eeplying to the debate on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Nazirnuddin, Home Minister, said that every one of the Congress 
Governments when they were in power had utilised the rules made under the 
Defence of India Ordinances. Proceeding, the Minis^^ei referred to the Opposition’s 
contention that the orders hud been served on thes i persons with a view to stifling 
the Labour movement and turning out people who were connecLd with organising 
labour in connection \ath the forthcoming Calcutta Corporation elections, and 
characterised this argument as “childish’’. Several of the bpeakers, on behalf of the 
Opposition, the Home Minister continued, had not mentioned the activities of 
persons who had been publishing unauthorised leaflets and placarding walls of 
educational institutions and other places wdth anti-war posters and of people who 
were continuonsly moving about trying to foment trouble and create disturbances. 
It could not be denied, the Home Minister proceeded, that hundreds and thousands 
of such leaflets were being distributed, not only in mill areas and in the city of 
Calcutta, but also in certain rural areas. It was the deliberate aim of members of 
the Communist Paity to create disturbance, and disaflection in the country with 
the ultimate aim of bringing about a mass revolution. Tliere were persons before 
the outbreak of the war and there were persons also now, who professed commu- 
nistic ideals. The Minister then proceeded to read extracts from a leaflet circulated 
surreptitiously in the name of Communists in November, 1939, in which it was de- 
clared that they should carry on anti-war propaganda and hold demonstrations with 
a view to utilising the situation created by the outbreak of the war, for the fulfilment 
of their objective. The House then adjourned till the2l8t. 

General Disctjsbion of Budget 

2l8t. FEBRUARY A substantial reduction in the cost of the general adminis- 
tration was urged by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, initiating the general discussion 
on the Budget for 1940-41 to-day. Mr. Bose regretted that the grant of Ks, 25.000 
which was provided in the last year’s budget for Visvvabharati at Santi- 
niketan, had not been continued in the coming year’s budget, and requested the 
Finance Minister to provide money for the institution in the coming year’s budget 
as the Viswabharati did not, according to Mr. Bose, belong to Bengal or Inaia, 
but was an institution belonging to the world. Keferring to the Finance Minister’s 
hint at new taxation proposals, Mr. Bose remarked that if the ju-oposals were 
brought forwad for the purpose of meeting the deficit the Opposition was not 
prepared to support the same. Speaking on behalf of the European group, Mr. 
W. A, Walker congratulated the Finance Minister on his budget speech. Referring 
to the question of jute and jute restriction Mr. Walker remarked that the Govern- 
ment had been overhasty in their decision regarding this year’s jute crop. He 
added that the Government had not considered the possible consequences of restri- 
ction this year and the grave danger to the province which might arise through 
prices being forced up to an economic level. 

Criticism of Ordee on Newspaper 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Government order under the Defence of India Rules 
directing the editor of the Hindusthan Standard, a Calcutta newspaper, to submit 
to the Special Tress Adviser for scrutiny all editorial articles intended for publica- 
tion in that paper for a period of three months, formed the subject of an adjourn- 
ment motion. The motion, which gave rise to a heated debate, w’as rejected 
without a division. The European members did not take part in the discussion. 
The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, described the order as 
“a flagrant abuse’’ of the powers given under the Defence of India Act and tjie 
Rules framed under those powers. He said that if their appeal to the Government 
for withdrawal of the order went in vain, they would not only raise a storm of 
protest in this city and province but would also take every step to render the 
Dusiness of the House impossible. The Premier, Mr, A, K, Fazlul Hug emphati- 
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cally denied the suggestion made by certain Opposition speakers that the order 
represented an attempt to muzzle the nationalist rress. He said that this particular 
journal had been guilty of ^ionsistently flouting the authorities and violating all 
rules and laws necessary for the preservation of peace and tranquillity during the 
time of war. A recent article published by the paper had given rise to a crisis 
which left no alternative to the Government but to pass the order. 

General Discussion of Budget (Contd.) 

23rd. & 24th. FEBRUARY -.—Initiating the discussion of the Budget, to-day, Mr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed held the Government responsible for not having any definite 
constructive scheme for the betterment of the province. So far as the cost of 
administration was concerned, if the Government had any ideology and if they 
had any real desire to do good to the province as a whole he could assure the 
Ministry that they would extend their co-operation for carrying out those schemes. 
Instead of doing any constructive work, continued Mr. Shamsuddin, the Ministers 
roamed about the villages and were fomenting the spirit of communalism by the 
cry of Islam in danger. The Chief Minister promised ‘dal bhat’ and free primary 
education but he could not materialise his promises in spite of ample facilities. If 
the Ministry wanted to do beneficial work for the masses, he could assure the House 
that his party would not offer any obstruction. Mr. Nnlt?ii Ranjan Sarker criticised 
the present year’s budget in a forceful way. Mr. Sarker referred to the omission of 
grant to Biswha Bharati and Sriniketan and said that those two institutions were not 
only famous in their own province but those two institutions were known outside India. 
He, in his last year’s budget, provided grant for those two institutions and had got 
appreciation not only from Bengal but from outside Bengal. Proceeding, Mr. Sarker 
regretted the pessimism of the Finance Minister which he had expressed in his 
budget statement with regard to the inevitable slum immediately after the war. 
Mr. Sarker showed from the past records that the economic condition of the 
country would be better after the war. He said that after the last great war P’e 
demand of jute was increased to a considerable extent and the price considciui'!;/ 
went high and he could possibly anticipate that the price of jute must go hi, h 
after the war. Mr. Ahdur Rahman Siddtque deplored the observation made by the 
leader of the European group with regard to the restriction of jute. Restriction 
of jute, emphasised Mr. Siddique, was the only means to bring back the prosperity 
of Bengal. If the Government of Bengal caught hold of that golden fibre and 
utilised it in various other ways, it would bring money from all parts of the world. 
Jute and jute alone would bring enormous money in Bengal. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 24th. February, when the necessity of fresh taxation 
to meet the expanding needs of the province was emphasised by the hon. Mr. 
A, K, Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, who referred to the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education throughout the province, which, he said, would 
require a sura of about five crorcs. He also referred to the question of adult 
education, and tlie establishment of dispensaries in each union. These schemes 
would require money and they could realise that Bengal must have a few more 
crores added to her present revenues in order to meet the expanding needs of 
administration. If they considered the question dispassionately there was no 
escape from the conclusion that, in order to meet the expanding needs of the 
province, they would have to take to taxation. It was no use saying that Bengal 
should not be over-burdened with taxation. Mr. Huq agreed with the members 
of the Opposition that Bengal should have more of that amount wliich went to 
the Central Exchequer. But till they could get that money, they had to find it 
themselves, So far as he was concerned, if not for anything else, at least for the 
nurpose of the introduction of free and com]>ul8ory education, they would have to 
have recourse to taxation. He announced that in the near future the Government 
would come up before the legislature with their taxation bills. The Budget discus- 
sion concluded at this stage and the House adjourned till the 26Lh. 

Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1939 

26th. FEBRUARY to 4th. MARCH The announcement that the Government pro- 
posed to undertake the prei)aration of another record of lands under jute cultivation in 
Bengal next year, when jute would be on the lands, was made by Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture to-day in the course of the discussion on the 
Bengal Jute Regulation Bill of 1939 when that Bill, which was introduced by 
Government and referred to a Select Committee in the last July session of the 
Assembly but which was not proceeded with in the session, waa placed before the 
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House for consideration. The Ministers told the House that the Bengal Government 
was in correspondence with the neighbouring jute-growing provinces in respect of 
its policy of restriction of jute crop and if unfortunately co-operation could not be 
secured from other jute-growing provinces in this respect, Government would have 
to revise its own plan in this regard. On behalf of the Opposition, it was pointed 
out that they would not oppose the passage of the Bill but what they would like 
to emphasise was that, if Government aid not simultaneously bring forward a 
comprehensive measure providing for the fixation of a minimum price of jute, a 
regulated market and the establishment of w ’.rehouses, the Bill would be worse 
than useless. Speaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. I, O, Kennedy said 
that although they were opposed to re-committal, his Party would urge Government 
to reconsider their decision to regulate the jute crop of 1940-41. The recommittal 
motion was rejected without a division and the House proceeded ^ ith consideration 
of the Bill. The House disposed of Clauses 1 and 2 and was discussing Clase 3 
cf the Bill when the Hc.use adjourned. Tne Jute Regulatio;* Bill, 1939, empowers 
Government to undertake the preparation of a record cf lands under jute cultiva- 
tion in any given year and also empowers Government to regulate the jute crop, 
by restricting the acreage of lands under jute cultivation in any given year. Next- 
day, the 27th February, the question of election was raised in connection with the 
question of the constitution of Union Jute Coirmittces. The Bill as originally 
introduced by the Government provided that the Union Jute Committees be appoin- 
ted by the Collector or by such servant of the Crown other than a Police Officer, 
as may bo authorised by the Collector in this behalf. The Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred recommended a system of elections for the constitution 
of the Union Committees except for the year 1910, for which year the Committee 
recommended that the Committees would be appointed by the Collector. Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan, Minister moved an amendment urging the acceptance of the 
original provisions of the Bill providing for the appointment of these Committees 
by the Collector. The Minister’s amendment met with vehement opposition and 
evoked a storm of protest from the members of the Opposition. Replying to the 
delDate, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan thought that there was misconception about the 
duties and, functions of these Committees. These Committees would have no dis- 
cretion in matter of reduction or extension of the acreage of land to be sown with 
jute by a cultivator according to the notification issued by the Government. The 
Government amendment providing for the api)ointmcnt of these Committees by 
the Collector was carried by 108 to 65 votes. The House further considered 
the Bill till the 4th. March when the Bill was passed. While not opposing 
the passage of the Bill, to-day, the Opposition expressed the view that 
the object of the Bill would be defeated unless it was accomi)anied by 
other measures dealing with the other problems of jute. The Opposition suggested 
therefore the bringing forward of a comprehensive measure next year to deal with 
all the aspects of the jute problem. The hon, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan emphasised 
that the problem of problems was the regulation of the crop and he pointed 
out that the fixation of a minimum price for jute, the ware-housing scheme 
etc., would be absolutely futile if the supply was not regulated to the demand. 
He told the House that Government had decided to abandon its policy of 
regulation of the crop in 1940 with a very heavy heart because, on account of 
the proposal of regulating the crop this year being given up, an apprehension 
existed that the next year’s crop would be very much in excess of the proper 
demand and if that appreheneion proved to be true, the price would fall. 
Therefore, he thought that those who had urged the Government to withdraw 
the restriction policy in 1940 had taken a very grave responsibility on themselves. 
The hon. Minister did not agree with the observation made by one of the 
opposing members that the interests of the mill-owners and those of the 
cultivators were always antagonistic. He pointed out that mill-owners performed 
a very important function in the matter of distribution of the commodity. He 
maintained that the situation might be very critical during the coming season 
and the Government would watch the situation with the keenest interest and 
would not fail to take whatever feasible and reasonable step might be necessary 
under the distressing circumstances. 

War Bonus to Mill Employees 

Ist. MARCH : — A non-official resolution moved by Dr. Sureah Chandra Banerjee 
urging the Government of Bengal to take steps to compel the authorities of 
all mills and factories within the province of Bengal to grant at least 25 
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percent, of their pay as War Bonus to all class of employees employed by 
them to mitigate the hardship caused to the labourers by rise in the price of 
foodstuffs due to war was negatived to-day by 58 against 111 votes. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

5th. to 11th. MARCH -.—Series of incidents which led the Speaker to suspend 
the meeting for a quarter of an hour, and a walk-out by the Congress and Proja 
Opposition, marked the proceedings when demands for grants in connexion with 
the Budget came up for consideration on the oth. The first incident, in which Dr. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal and the Home Minister {Kfiwaja Sir Nazimuddin)^ principally 
figured, occurred when Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Qupta was speaking on two 
cut motions in connexion with a demand by the Home Minister tor a grant of 
Its. 1,19,26,000 for general administration. Mr. Das Gupta was referring to alleged 
oppression of peasants in certain parts of Jalpaiguri district, which, he said, 
he could prove by producing copies of notices issued and also copies of orders. 
Thereupon, another member of the Congress Party, Dr. Sanyal^ went up to 
Mr. Das Gupta, obtained the copies, orders and summons, crossed the floor 
and placed them on tiie Home Minister’s desk. The Borne Minister protested 
against this, and flung away the papers. Mr. Shanisuddin Ahmed, Leader of 
the Krishak Proja J’arty, thereupon asked one of the peons on duty inside 
the Chamber standing near him to pick up the papers and return them to Mr. 
Das Gupta, Tlie Homo Minister asked the j)eon not to do so. This gave 
rise to a general uin-oar when the Speaker intervened, and instrucied the Secretary to 
have the papers picked up and returned to Mr. Das Gupta. Mr. Sharnsuddin Ahmed 
protested against the manner in which the Home Minister had prevented the 
peon from picking up the documents. Mr. Ahmed was joined in this protest 
by members of his party and those of the Congress. Meanwhile, Dr. Sanyal 
rose up to read out the contents of the documents when there were shouts 
of “Bit down, sit down’’ from the Coalition Bemdies, followed by counter- 
shouts of “go on, go on” from Congress benches. In the midst of the general 
uproar, the Speaker adjourned the Assembly for fifteen minutes. When the 
House reassembled, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
informed the Speaker that they felt that they could not take any further past 
in the proceedings of the day unless the Home Minister offered a complete 
“free and frank apology for the unceremonious and most undignifled manner” 
in which he liad flung away the documents which had been presented to him 
by a member of the House and the manner in which he had prevented a peon 
from picking them up. The Nome Minister pointed out that as the subject 
under discussion related to his department, he was closely following the 
debate, and no one had the right to disturb him in the manner in which 
he had been disturbed when the documcnla were placed on his desk. He 
would like to emphasise that he was as zealously guarding the prestige and 
dignity of the House as anybody else. Khan Bahadur Aziznd Haque\iQ\d that 
the conduct of Dr. Banyal was “most reprehensible.” The Khan Bahadur 
condemned the action of the peon, esj^ecially when he had instructions not to 
cross the floor when the House w^as in session. At the same time, he would 
like to say that the manner in which the Home Minister, in a fit of excitement, 
had asked the peon not to pick up the documents, instead of exercising 
patience, was unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that the Speaker 
was entitled to give his decision in any manner be liked. But at the same 
time the Opposition had also the right of recording their protest in a 

parliamentary manner. He would therefore withdraw his party from the House 
for the day and as to whether they would abstain themselves from the rest of 
the session, they^ would decide the next day. Thereupon, the Congress 
I^irty and the Krishak Proja Party withdrew. The House continued its 
discussion on the General Administration Budget for another ten minutes, 
and adjourned till the next day, the 6th. March when the opposition 

again created uproarious scenes by way of shouting and thumping of desks for 
the Home Minister's failure to order “free, frank and complete apology” 
for his “undignified and discourteous conduct” as demanded by the Congress Party. 
The House met to-day in a tense atmosphere, and all the party leaders were found 
present just from the very beginning. Mr. A, K. Fazlul Bug, the Premier, first 
made a statement, before the interpellations, in which he referred to yesterday’s 
unfortunate incident and held that the first offender was Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal 
and if he was prepared to offer an unqualified apology, the Home Minister would 
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make a statemeat which he believed, would be acceptable even by the most fasti- 
dious member of the Horse. The leader of the House was followed by the leader 
of the opposition and ai'ter interpellations the House was adjourned for the prayer. 
After the interval, when Sir Nazimuddin aj^ain rose to speak, interruptions still 
continued. At this stage the Speaker, finding that his raiuest was of no avail, 
asked Mr. Kiron Sankar Ray, Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakrabarty, Mr. Hurcndra 
Mohan Maitra, Mr. Haripada Ohatterjce, Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta, Mr. 
Niharendra Dutt Majumdar rnd Mr. Sasanka Sckhar banyal, all Congress members, 
to withdraw from the House, All of them declined to do so iinlcBS they were 
removed. Interruptions still continued when the Hpeaker put the cut motions of 
Das Gupta to vote which wort lost by Go against TiG voles. The Speaker then put 
the original motion of Hir Na/lmuddin to vote which was passed without division. 
The House then adjourned till the 8th. IWarch, who i in striking contrast to the 
stormy scense of the last two days, the sitting began qniHdy. There was 
no demonstration against the Homo Minister, and he was permitted to address the 
House without interruption. Immediately after question-hour, Mr. Santnsh Kumar 
Basu, Deputy Lcacier of the Bengal Congress Assembly i*arty, rising on a point 
of order, maintained that the procedure adopted by the Speaker at the last sitting 
on Thursday in leaving undisposed of most of the “out” motions and in putting 
to vote the main demand under the head “General Auminislration” before the 
scheduled time, Avas in clear contravention of the ])rovisionB of Section 79 (2) of the 
Government of liulia Act and Section Jo (2) of tlie rules framed by the Governor 
for the conduct of the ])rococdings v)f the House and was therefore wholly illegal, 
irregular and it' ("a oirifu Mr. Basil said th.at when the Speaker put the demand 
te vote under this head, there Avcrc twenty-one “cut” motions awaiting disposal and 
more than an hour remaiimd for the time fixcil for the rising of the House. l:Te 
would, therefore, request the Sj)oakcr even at this stage to regularise the entire 
proceedings. The Speaker remarked that, as Mr. Basu had raised a very important 
question, he would like to give a written reply whiidi he hopi^d to do either after 
the prayer interval to-clay, or to-morrow morning, when the House re-asserabled. 
Thereafter, the EdiKaitio'ii Budget was taken into consideration. The Hon’ble Mr, 
K, Fazlul Bug moved that a sum of Rs. .l,5:j,;K)tX)0 be granted for ex- 
penditure under the head 'Education-General’. Mr. Harnidra Nath /j’oyy (dhuirdhury 
moved a cut motion ot Rs. BX) for raising discussion in Uie inadequacy of 
grants to non-govcinmcnt secondary schools and the administration of such grants. 
The debate was adjourned till the next day, the t)th. March, when the failure of the 
Government to introduce free aiul compulsory Brimary education in all the districts 
of Bengal without imiiosiiion of tax on the agriculturists was the sulqcct of 
trenchant criticism by way of cut motions. While the members of tlie Krishak 
Proja Party in the Oiiposilion group urged upon the Government the need of in- 
troducing free and comiiulsory primary education without taxation, the Coalition 
party and the Hon’ble Chief Minister maintained that rninary Ediiralion without 
imposing cess to tiie agriculturists was an imjiossible task. 9 he original motion 
for grant v/as then ])ut to vote and was jiassed without division. In giving _ his 
ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. Saniosh Kumar yesterday question- 

ing the legality of the proc^eedings of Gth March, the Hon’ble Spe(ikcr held that he 
had absolutely no doubt in his mind that the proceedings of the Gth March were 
regular, valid and legal and not 2 ^/^ra vires or irregular. The House then adjourned 
till the 11th, March when Sir Nazimuddin, Elome Minister, replying to the Police 
Budget declared that at least forty to fifty percent of the released detenus are still 
active. Their secret organisations still exist. The entire demand of Rs. 2, 12, JJ, 000 
was sanctioned witliout a ‘cut’. Sir Nazimuddin added : Ih^y meet and they 
are recognising themselves.” ddie Home Minister empliasised the necessity of 
having a Secret Service, to which objection had been taken on the grcuind that 
there was at present no terrorist movement in the province. Was there, the 
Minister enquired of the member who had raised the objection,^ any terror is rn in 
Madras ? “If not, why did Mr. Rajagopalachari when he was in ofiice defend the 
Secret Service grant ?” asked Sir Nazimuddin and said : “You cannot govern a 
country without a Secret Service.” Proceeding, Sir Nazimuddin said : I may state 
that this increased grant is necessary, because we have released over 3, persons 
who were involved in certain underground conspiracy, and at least 40 to jO per cent 
of the released detenus are still active.” The fact that the O position had agreed 
to devote only an hour and a half to the discussion of ime Police budget, was, 
Sir Nazimuddin considered, sufficient testimony to the efficient manner in which 
the Police Department was run. He denied the charge that the loUce had not 
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token Bteps to deal with the crimes against women, offences like defilement of 
tem^es, etc. The Police took every possible step to check these crimes, he assured 
the House. Cut motions moved by Opposition members were all rejected without 
a division. The House also sanctioned the demand for grant of Ks 34 49 000 
under the head ‘Jails and Convict Settlements’ without a ‘cut’. ’ ’ 

Bengal Non-Agricultural Provisions Bill 

The members reassembled at 9-30 p.m. on the 11th. March and took up 
consideration of the measure entitled the Bengal Non-Agricultural (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill, 1940. It provided for the stay of all suits and proceedings in courts 
of law for ejectment of non-agricultural tenants for a period of two years, pending 
enactment of further legislation. All the clauses except one were dealt with and 
the Bill had a smooth passage on the next day. 

Voting on Budget Demands (Contd.) 

12th. & 13th. MARCH A demand for the fixation of minimum price of jute at 
least at Ks. 10 i)er raauiid was made to-day by the members of the krishak Proja 
and scheduled caste party by way of cut motions on agricultural grant. The cut 
motion of Mr. Waliur Raknian demanding fixation of minimum price of jute at 
Es. 10 per maund was lost by G9 against 97 votes. The House sanctioned without 
any cut the entire demand for grant of Es. 16,68,000 moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan for exj^enditure under the head “AgrifniUurc”. Next day, the 
13th. March, the failure of the Covernment to open textile mills at Govern- 
ment initiative to make Bengal aelf-sutri(r.ient in matters of clothes was the subject 
of severe criticism by way of cut motions. The cut motion of Mr. Ahu Hosaain 
Barker to raise a discuission regarding the failure of the Government to start 
cotton mills was lost without division. The House sanctioned without any cut 
the entire demand for grant of Es. 15,12,000 moved by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan for 
expenditure under head ‘Industries’ and Es. 5,59,000 under head Industries — 
Cinchona’ moved by Mr. Frasanna Deb Raikut, 

Eesolution on Niemeyer Award 


At its after-dinner sitting on the 13th. March which continued till 11 p m the 
Assembly unanimously adopted a special non-official motion urging the revocation of 
the Niemeyer Award and the restoration of the status quo ante. The motion which 
was moved by Mr. KaUni Ran fan Banker, ex-Finance Minister of the Government 
was in the following terms ::~“Thi8 Assembly is of the opinion that an humble 
address be presented to His Excellency the Governor through the Hon. the Hneaker 
for communication to His Majesty-in Coumul praying that His Majcsty-in-Council 
bo graciously pleased to revoke the recent Amendment to the Government of India 
(Distribution of Eevenue) Order, 1936, and to restore the status quo ante'' 
Dr. NaUnaksha Banntjal (Congress) who moved an identical motion on the subiect 
but suggested a diflereut method of representation to the ])roper authorities everitu 
ally withdrew his motion with a view to securing unanimity on the subiect in the 
House. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. H, B. Bnhrawardy Finance 
Minister said that the Government had every sympathy with the motion and 
supported the spirit of the resolution. “I base my claim for a revision” the 
Finance Munster remarked, “on justice and fair-play and there is no justification 
I maintain, for taking away a larger share from the provinc,e8 by the new Order- 
m-Coiiiicil than what will have been taken away had the Award remained in 
existence.” The Iinaiice Minister pointed out that they would join with other 
members of the House in pressing for a modification of the amended Order-in- 
Council and he hoped that the other provinces would follow the lead civeu h^r 
Bengal in this respect. ^ ^ 


Voting on Budget Demands (contd.) 

14th. to 29th. MARCH :-A demand for the establishment of village dispensaries one 
in each Unmn throughout the Province was made to-day by the opposition members 
by way of cut motions on the demand for grant under head “Medical ” The cut 
motion of Mr. Oiasuddin Ahmed demanding establishment of villa'i^e disnensariM 
one in each union throughout the province was lost by 44 against" 71 votes The 
House accepted the demand for grant of Es. 51,27,000 for expenditure under the 
head “Medical” moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja llabibullah Bahadur of 
Dacca without division. Next day, the 15th. March, the lack of any comnrehensis^e 
scheme tor improving the sanitation of Bengal was severely criticised in the course of 
a debate on the budget demand for a grant of Es. 47,12.000 for expenditure undra 
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the head “Public Health” moved by the Hoii’ble Nawah Khwaja Hahihullah 
Bahadur of Dacca* The cut motions moved by the Con^iiiess and Krishak Proja 
party members were „ negatived without division. The House accepted the entire 
demand without any cut* The House then adjourned till Monday, the 18th. March, 
when all other cut motions being negatived the House sanctioned without any cut the 
entire demand of R». 28 08,000 moved by Sir Bijoy Frosad Singha Roy for 
expenditure undei’ the heaa “Land Revenue.” The House also sanctioned a further 
sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for expend! oure under the head “Famine.” The FJouse rejected 
by 87 votes to 41 the F^ishsk Proja Party’s cut motion to the land revenue grant 
urging a general reduction in the rate of rents. Next day, the 19th. March, 
various iriigation projects, both big and small, which the Government have in 
view or which are in actual procesB of execution were described by Maharaja Sri ah 
Chandra Nandy Cossimbazar, Minister for Irrigation, Works and Communica- 
tions, when he moved for the bugdet grant of Rs. 31,60,000 for “Irrigation- 
Working Expenses.” The cut motions were lost and the eniire demand was voted. 
The Assembly then adjourned tili the 20lli. March, when it sanctioned the entire 
demand foi a sum of PtS. 72,74.000 moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Musharruff 
Hossain, for expenditure under the head ‘Administration of Justice.’ The cut 
motions of the Congress and the Krisbak Proja Party were all negatived without 
division. The House next met on the 26th. March, when the announcement that 
Prohibition introduced in Noekbali district as an experimental measure had proved 
“a wonderful success” was made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Bug, Prime Minister retrying 
to the debate raised on a cut motion to the excise grant. The “cut” was moved 
by a member of the Krisbak Proja Party, other members of which as well as 
Congress memoers criticised the Government for i's failure to implement its 
promises in respect of Prohibition. The opiiositionists urged complete Prohibition. 
Explaining the view-point of the European Group, Sir Henry Birkmyre pointed 
out that experiments in Prohibition in the United States and in other provinces 
in India had not succeeded. Even if it was feasible, he thought Bengal could not 
risk an attempt now because, in view of a series of deficit budgets, ever mounting 
taxes and also of many schemes of public welfare requiring money, no shrinkage 
of revenue could be allowed at this stage. The Premier, cx])laining the Govern- 
ment’s policy, said that Prohibition had been a success at Noakbali and informed 
the House that the Government now yuoposed to consider the question of extension 
of Prohibition to the two adjoining districts of Chittagong and Comilla. While 
assuring the members that Prohibition was still the goal of the Government, ho 
explained that it wanted to reach the goal by easy stages. The cut motion was 
rejected by 73 votes to 30 and the entire demand for grant of Ks. 21,r)3,000 was 
passed. The House next adjourned till the 27th. March, when the maladministration 
of the Co-operative Dej^artment, and the failure of the Government to check corrup- 
tions in the Co-operative societies were p>ointed out by members of the opposition in 
connection with the budget demand for a grant of Ks. 1.0.25,000 moved by the 
Hoii’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari Malliclc for expenditure under the head “Co- 
operation.” All the cut motions being defeated without division, the main demand 
for grant under “Co-operation” was sanctioned by the House. The House also 
sanctioned a sum of Ks. 23,12.000 for expenditure under the head ‘Debt 
Conciliation* moved by Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick. Next day, the 28th. March, 
the “failure of the Government to formulate a policy for the supply of 
cheap electricity in mofussil areas” came in for much criticism by Congress 
members, Dr. Nalinaksha Sannyal and Rai Narendra Nath Chowdhury each moved 
a “cut” in the demand for Rs. 1,45,000 for expenditure under the head “Other 
taxes and duties” to raise the discussion. “It is a matter of regret,” said one of 
the members, “that while other provinces in India have gone ahead with the 
development of electricity schemes, none has been formulated in Bengal though 
she has richer resources.” Mr. i?, J, Hawkings of the European Group 
suggested that if the Government were considering any large electrical development 
scheme they should appoint a Board of Commissioners and expert engineers who 
should be given a free hand to further the development of electrical supply. While 
the policy that cheap electricity should somehow or other be provided had been 
formulated, the question now was how it could be done, said Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy, 
Minister for Commerce, in explaining the Government policy. Now the question 
was one of method. “I must confess,’' he remarked, “that this problem, namely, 
the problem of development of cheap electricity, has to a very largje extent eluded 
me and the best way out that I can find is the appointment of a Board of Elec- 
tricity Commissioners which will be able to assist the Government in framing the 
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Bcheme* cut motions were rejected without division and the demand 

was carried. The Assembly then adjourned, till the next day, the 29th. March, 
when it concluded the consideration of the hud-ct demand for grants for 
expenditure under different heads. The demand for grants of Es. 4,77,000 for 
expenditure under head ‘Miscellaneous, Es. 4,81,00 for expenditure under the head 
Torts and Pilotage’, Es. 23,48,000 for expenditure under tlie head \Stat.ionary and 
Printing and Depreciation Eescrve fund Government presses, Es. 5,000 for expen- 
diture under the head ‘Interest on Debt and other obligations’, Es. 76,99,000 for 
expenditure under the heads ‘Superannuation allowance and Pensions, commutations 
of pensions financed from ordinary revenue and payment of commuted value of 
pensions, Es. 77.93,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Miscellaneons’, Es, 4,05,000 
lor expenditure under the head ‘Interest Free Advances’ and Es. 14,17,000 for ex- 
penditure under the head ‘Loans and advances bearing in tore*:!’, proved by the 
Hon’ble Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy were sanctioned by the Honss without any cut. 
The House also sanctioned a demand for grant of Es. 12.1('/,000 moved by the 
Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddm for expenditure under ' head ‘Extraordinary 
charges in India’. The House then adjourned. 

PiiKBS Censorship Criticised ^ 

30th. MARCH ;-~The operation of press censorsliiji in Bengal was severely 
criticised to-day when the Government’s Bupplomeiita|w demand for the grant 
of a sum of Bs. 15,21,Ct00 for expenditure under scv«i ditterent heads in the 
year 1939-40 was inesented to the House. The ques^on \vas raised by means 
of a cut motion moved by Mr. Suroidranath Bis^^as (Congress) in connection 
with the demand for the grant of a sura of Es. 5/5,000 for expenditure under 
the head ‘ Extraordinary Charges in India.” These Represent charges incurred in 
connection with the war. Mr. Biswas moved bis tut motion to em))hasisc that 
the expenditure on the Press Ct'iisor was unneyssary. He moved another cut 
motion to ]^oint out that the expenditure on aif raid precautions was a ‘‘sheer 
waste of public money.” He said that the Prey# Censorship Department was 
absolutely unnecessary and thought that it existe# for political purposes in the 
interest of the present Ministry in Bengal ; it was yicre only to gag public opinion 
and the expression of public o])inion. Eeplying, tjhe Homo Minister, Khwaja Sir 
Naziinuddin referred to the queslion of expend iure on air raid precautions and 
said that the first thing to be remembered in this ‘connection was that most of this 
expenditure would be recovered from the Government of India, As regards Press 
Censorship and the allegation that it had been used more or less to keep the 
Government in power, the Homo Minister ])oinled (Ait that practically no action had 
been taken by the Government against any paper for any criticism of their policy. 
The Government had only taken steps under the Defence of India Act against 
newspapers which were writing against the war. Wluitcver miglit be the merits or 
demerits of the action of Government or the Press ()!hccr, the allegation that the 
Defence of India Act had been used for the purpose of maintaining the Govern- 
ment in power was absolutely baseless. Mr. BisivaBs first cut motion which em- 
phasised that the expenditure on the Press Censor was unnecessary was rejected 
without a division. The Opposition for(-od a division on his second cut motion 
which ]iointcd out that the expenditure on air raid precautions was a “sheer waste 
of public money.” The cut motion was rejected by the House by 90 votes to 52, 
The demand for Es. 5,55,000 for “Extra-ordinary Charges in India” was passed. 

PuOTEHr AGAINST BaN ON CONGRESS 

8th. APRIL :~The recent order of the Provincial Government, prohibiting 
publication in Bengal of any news of, comment upon, or reference to the pro- 
grammes and activities of the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
of Mr. Bubbas Chandra Bose and Swami Eahajananda or any organisation with 
which Mr. Bose or 8>wami Sahajananda were connected, was the subject matter of 
an adjournment motion to-day. In admitting the motion, notice of which was 
given by Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose (Congress), the Speaker remarked that during 
9ie discussion, they could not raise the question of Government having abused 
its power under the Defence of India Eules curtailing the liberties of the Press. 
They could simply discuss it on the basis of the Government order itself. The 
motion was taken up for discussion on the next day, the 9th. April when it 
was rejected by 104 to 73 votes. The House was then prorogued. 
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Budget Session — Lahore — 8th. January to 29th. April 1940 

Review of Punjab’s Finances 

The Budget session of the Puniab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the 8th. January 1940 when it adopted the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee and voted seven excess demands for the year 1937' 38 amounting to 
Rs. 1,82,323. Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister, reviewing the financial position 
of the province, said that the general standard of accuracy in budgeting for the 
first year under the Provincial Autonomy had shown great improvement on the 
previous year. The control over expenditure had been properly exercised through- 
out. The Finance Minister added that the revenue position of the Province during 
the year under report was sound and the debt position was satisfactory. The debt 
at the end of the year was Rs. 32} crores. As against this, the capital outlay 
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on irrigation and the hydro-electric schemes was nearly Rs. 41 crores. The 
irrigation works — produc tive and unproductive— combined yielded a net return of 
9’92 per cent and though there was still a gap between the hydro-electric income 
and the expenditure, the position was gradually improving as the load developed. 

PRIMARY Education Bill 

9th. JANUARY : — Mian Abdul Haya, Education Minister, then moved 
consideration of the Punjab Primary Education Bill as reported on by the Select 
Committee. The Bill provided for the compulsory attendance of children at primary 
schools, and had been before the House for ubout two years. After a three-hours 
debate the House rejected without a division a motion for circulation of the Bill 
and took it into consideration clause by clause. IHiring the discussion several 
members took exception to the clauses providin/j co-edneation. It was suggested 
that it would offend Moslem religious feeiings. The Premier, Si, Sikandnr^ Hyat 
Khmi, declared that ^liere was nothing in the Bill which infringed the principles 
of Islam. He disapproved the practice of compelling girls below the age of nine 
to observe purdah. Islam did not enjoin the observance of purdah at all times. 
The question of having separate syllab’is for boys and girls of primary schools 
in the Punjab was raised on the 15th. January by an amendment to Clause II 
by Mr. Ohulam Samand (Unionist). The amendment was defeated without a 
division. Replying to the debate, the Educaiion Minister, Mian Abdul Haye 
said that the Syllabus Committee had recommended a common syllabus both for 
boys and girls up to tnird and fourth standards but for fourth ami fifth standards 
certain modifications had been suggested. The Government had accepted these 
recommendations. As regards religious instruction, the Minister said that the 
present Government had already issued orders that in a certain number of girls* 
schools, religious instructions should be imparted after school hours. He assured 
the House that if this worked satisfactorily, the Government would not only 
introduce it during school hours but also extend it to other girls* schools. Among 
those who supported the amendment was Begum Rashida Latif] veiled Muslim 
woman-member of the Unionist Party, who said that many people did not send 
their girls to schools because the present education had created a feeling in girls 
that it was below their dignity to do any domestic work. Begum Shah Nawaz, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Education Minister, drew the attention of the 
House to the recommendations of the Women*8 Education Committee appointed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education that there sliould be a common 
syllabus both for boys and girls in primary stages. Bibi Raghhir Kaur (Congress) 
deplored that obstacles were being placed in the way of the spread of primary 
education. She wanted the women of this country to be fully educated so that 
they could even offer themselves for recruitment in the Army. 

Working of Debt Relief Act 

11th. JANUARY The Assembly to-day debated for over three hours a resolu- 
tion moved by Sardar Naunihai Singh Mann (Unionist) recomraendating to the 
Government to take the necessary steps to appoint, in consullation with the Lahore 
High Court, an expeiienced judicial officer to enquire and report, whether the laws 
enacted to afford protection to debtors were being properly given efiect to by sub- 
ordinate courts. The resolution received all round 8ni)iiort in the House. Raja 
Qhaznafar Alt Khan, Parliamentary Secretary to the Revenue Minister, lending 
support to the resolution said that he had received several coinj)laint8 that the 
legislation, which was passed by the House for the protection and relief of debtors, 
was not being acted upon. Mir Maqboot Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Premier, expressed the opinion that the Courts had exercised their discretion in 
a manner which was most objectionable. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

Health Inburance Bill 

18th. JANUARY The announcement that legislation designed for the welfare 
and benefit of workers was under the close consideration of the Punjab Government 
was made by Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education and Health, to-day, 
opposing the introduction of the Punjab Health Insurance Bill, sought to be in- 
troduced by Dr, Satyapal ((Congress). The Education Minister said that the 
Government intended to establish for the benefit and welfare of employees a Fund 
which would be administered by a committee of representatives of employers as 
well as employees. If it were ultimately decided to undertake legislation for the 
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purpose it would be placed before the House. The Assembly refused to grant 
leave to Z)r, Satyapal to introduce his Bill. 

Ghee Colouribation Bill 

Mr. CK Sumer Singh (Unionist) then moved that his Punjab Artificial Ghee 
Colourisation Bill he taken into consideration. Mr. K, B, Mushtaq Ahmad Ourmani 
moved that the Bill should be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon. He pointed out that Government was in sympathy with the principle of 
the bill and theniBelves proposed to introduce legislation with the object of restrict- 
ing the sale of artificial or adulterated ghee. Dr. G-opichand Bhargava characterised 
this as dilatory tactics on the part of the Government and said that such a measure 
should have been passed long ago. After a full-fledged debate in which about a 
dozen 8})eakorB participated, Mr (4urmani’s motion for circulation was rejected with- 
out a division and the motion for consideration was carried. The LIouso then 
adjourned till the 29th instant. 

State Aid to Industiues Bill 

29th. JANUARY : — Sir Chotnram, Development Minister, moved that the I*unjab 
State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, 
be taken into consideratio]i. An Opposition member, Sardar Kapoor Singh^ moved 
that the Bill he recommitted to the same Select Committee with instructions to 
make defjnile ])rc)vision8 iji the Bill for the luirpose of encouraging cottage indus- 
tries ill rural areas. After a full-fledged debate, the t)p}iosition motion was 
negatived without a division and the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause by 
clause, d'hi'oc out of tlie fi vc chuiscs of the Bill were passed and the fourth was under 
discussion wlion ihc Ahscuibly adioarnod till the 5111. February when the Bill was 
passed. Sir Chludu. Fluni, wiiuling up the debate on the third reading, assured 
the House tluit subsidies would be granted only in just and deserving cases. The 
Minister said that under ttie Old Act, subsidies could be given only for research 
work, whereas according to the ]>resent Bill subsidies would be available for any 
purpose which could help in the improvement of village and cottage industries. 

Official Bili.s Introduced 

ilOih, JANUARY Two new bills, n.amely the runjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Bill and the Bnjab Thai (Increase in Value) Bill, were introduced. 
The consideration of these bills was i>ostponcd as siillicient time to enable the 
members to study tliem had not been given. 

Major Khi^ar Lfijat Khan, Minister for Public Works, intj-oduced the Punjab 
Motor Vehicles daxation (Amendment) Bill 

Punjab Thal Bill 

Hir Chhotnram, Development Alinlster, also introduced the Punjab Thai Bill 
which ])rovided for the levy of a tax on lauds, the vrdue of wliieh would be enhan- 
ced by irrigation from the Tlial canal. The. proceeds of the Tax would be utilised in 
lining the main canals and bramhee in order to prevent water-logging. The 
motion of the Giiposition to cinndate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion, was defeateil by 82 to 2-5 voles on the 8th. February and the House ac- 
cepted the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill was passed 
on the 19 tb. April. 

The Factories Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhofiiram then moved for the reference of the Factories (Punjab 
Amcndmcnl) Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill, which sought to regulate the 
establislimcnt and extension of factories in the province affects textiles, glass, 
cement, chemical, hydrogenated oils, cotton ginning and pressing factories, hosiery 
manufacture and Hour mills. It provided that no factory shall be established or 
extended for the purpose of carrying on one or more of the manufacturing 
processes or for purposes incidental thereto, save with the permission in writing of 
the Provincial Government or such person or persons as it may direct. The 
penalty for contravention of this provision, suggested by the Select Committee, 
was simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 5,CX)0. This clause evoked strong criticism both from members 
of the Opposition and of the Ministerialist Party on the 24th. April. With a view 
to accommodating their point of view Mr, Tikka Ram, Parliamentary Secretary, 
by an amendment, sought to remove the penal part of the provision and the clause 
as amended by the House now provided that contravention shall be punishable 
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with a fine which may rxtend to Es. 5,000 and in addition with a fine of Eb. 100 
for each day of the period during which the contravention continues. Another 
official amendment accejHed by the House provided that an aggrieved person, whose 
application had been rejected, will have the right to appeal to the Provincial 
Government. The House also agreed to the amendment or Sir Gokulckand Narang, 
which sought to include steel rolling mills in the schedule of factories to which the 
provisions of this Bill will apply. 

UuN'.ER Strike in Fekozepur .Tail 

1st. FEBRUARY Moving the adjournment motion on the Hunger Strike in 
the Ferozepiir Jail to-day, Dr. Satyapul explained the circumstances which led to 
the prisoners to resort to hnnger-strike. He alleged that when the grievances of 
the political prisoners were represented to the SuperL’\tendent of the Jail, he ordered 
fetters to be put on the ring’eaders. Sa^'dar Hari Singh (Coug’TSs), supporting 
the motion, raid that when he interviewed some of these prisoners on the 
eve of their starting the hunger strike tliey complained nf maltreatment by the 
jail authorities. The general complaints were for about diet, medical treatment, 
facilities for correspondence and general behaviour of Jail authorities. The Mijiister 
for Jails in rej^ly stated tliat oat of Iril political prisoners confined in the 
Ferozepiir Jail four weie on hunger-strike — three since January 24 and one since 
January 27. On January 30, M response to a request made by some of the priso- 
ners, the Insfiector-Gencral of Prisons visited the jail. There was no substantial 
complaint to which the Covernment should give consideration. None of the prisoners 
was in a piecarious coudiriori and they wore offering the least possible resistance to 
feeding. The Minister however warned the House that hunger-strike was a jail offence 
triable by a Magistrate. It would |)rcjudice the case, he added, if they discussed 
tlie matter. As regards the allegations that the prisoners resorted to hunger-strike 
because they were ill-treated by the jail authorities, the Minister stated that the 
Buperintenuent of the Jeil concerned was an Ollicer of long experience and great 
ability. He was not likely to be a person to insult or abuse the prisoners. The 
Minister added that he would be extremelv sorry if the Buiierintendent had really 
used abusive language. He assured the House that nothing serious hacl happened 
to any of the prisoners. The motion was defeated by 42 votes to 28. 

TiuiiAL Eaid in Punjab 

21st. FEBRUARY In the Assembly which met this afternoon after the 
Moharram recess, the Speaker, Sir ShaJiahuddin, ruled out of order an adjourn- 
ment motion tabled by LaLa Danichand seeking to discuss a tribal raid on 
Isakhel, a village in Mainwali District of the Punjab, on February 13. Making 
a statement in connection with the raid, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier said 
tliat a gang of approximately two hundred trans-border people came all the 
way through North-West Frontier Province. On their way, they burnt a police 
station in the Frontier Province and then headed for the Punjab. The Frontier 
Police gave timely intimation and the citizens of Isakhel were warned in time, 
with the result that they were prepared for this large horde of raiders, who 
were all armed. When the raiders arrived, they entered the city through 

different gates and were received with a volley of fire from all quarters. The 
citizens themselves had organised different parties in different parts of the city 
under the direction of the police and the speaker paid a tribute to the police 
and also to tlie Sub- Assistant Surgeon wlio very bravely associated himself 

with the police and the citizens. One of their colleagues here, Khau Bahadur 
Ghulam Qadir Khan, also took up one of the most difficult positions in the 
city and he was responsible for expelling the raiders without any loss so far 
as he was concerned except that one of his servants was wounded, while one 
of the raiders w^as killed and his body was left there. It is believed that four 
other raiders were killed and their bodies were carried away. There was no 
loss of property. The raiders thereafter went away and took refuge in the 
adjoining hills. Subsequently, information was received that three hundred 
other people had come to join them with a view to avenging themselves on the 
citizens of Dera Ismail Khan who had inflicted such loss on them. Unfortunately 
the police force there was not adequate to meet the attack of a big ' raiding 
party like that. So they had to seek the help of the military authorities. A 
battalion of Infantry left the same evening from Eawalpindi for Kalabagh so 
that they may round up the raiders and see that they did not get back. The 
Frontier Police on their side strengthened their various positions and the people 
and the Government were thus able to corner the raiders, 

24 
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Excise Amend. Bill 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day resumed discussion on the Punjab 
Excise (Amendment) Bill which had been introduced by Sir Chhoturam, Develop- 
ment Minister. The Bill sought to secure the return of used excise bottles to the 
distilleries as new bottles which used to be imported from Germany were no 
longer available owing to the war. Intervening in the debate, the Premier, Sir 

Sikander Ilyat Khan said that he was at one with the members wdio wanted 
to introduce Prohibition but the Punjab Government was watching the results of 
Prohibition in other Provinces. The Premier assured the House that the present 
legislation would not help in increasing the consum])!ion of liquor but on the 
other hand have a salutary effect in controlling illicit distillation. Mr. Manoharlal, 
Finance Minister, said that the object of the I fill was to regulate the liquor 
trade and to stop as far as possible illicit distillation. The Government, he added, 
was prepared to give its support to any industrialist who intended to start 

manufacturing battles but so far, no one had approached the Government with 

such a request. Diwan C hamanlal said that since the Unionist Government had 

come into ])Ower in the Punjab, the consumption of liquor had greatly increased 
as was evidenced by the rise in the numher of excise licences. He did not 
understand wliy the Government had come out wdtli this Bill to provide 
facilities to the distillers in face of the mandate of the electorate to usher in 
a “dry’’ era. If tlic Bill did become operative it would tend to cheapen country 
liquor w^hich was detrimental to the health of the ])eo])le. Diwan ChamaTilal 
also took objection to the wide ])Owcr8 to bo given to the police through this 
legislation. Afler tliree hours’ debate, the House took into consideration the 
Bill by hi against d") votes. The circulation motion moved by Diwan Chanuinlal 
was rejected without a division and tlie House adjourned. 

The Di'.bt Belief Bilt^ 

26th. FEBRUARY to IHth. APRIL: — ^The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Amendment 
Bill was taken into consideration to-day and the House proceeded to discuss the 
Bill clause by clause. Tlie Congress motion to circulate the Bill for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion on it w'as rejected. Mr. Krishna Gopnd Dutt 
(Congress) suggested that, the Government should creale a Debt Redemp- 
tion Fund ami also provitle short-term cheap credit. Sir (■hJiotarani^ Develop- 
ment Minister, said that if tlie Government were to relieve the debtors of their 
biuderi by paying on their behalf they would have to cut down expenses on 
education, medical relief, ])oUee, etc., and also impose new taxes. 'I’he Minister 
added that the Government had never been in favour of repudiation of debts. 
They kept a balance between capitalism and socialism. Tliey did not want to 
end ea]ntalism but only some of its objectionable features. On the 28th. February 
Laia Dev Raj Sethi moved an amendment seeking to exempt any banking 
company registered after Jst April PD7 from the provisions of Clause d which 
declares that the court sliall deem interest to be excessive if it exceeded 7^ jier 
cent per annum simple interest in the case of secured loans, or 12^ per*^eeiit 
])er annum simple interest in the case of unsecured loans. Sir Sikander Ilyat 
Khan, the Premier said that he would have gladly accei)ted the amendment 
but his information was that several “dishonest” money-lenders after the passage 
of the agrarian legislation had floated banks in order to evade the Money-lenders 
Act. The Premier ad»led that if the Government accepted the amendment the 
main object of the Bill would be nullified. The amendment was lost without a 
division, d'he House also rejected another amendment to Clause 3 moved by Mr. 
Chaudkri Krishna Gopal Dutt suggesting that the co-operative societies should not 
be exempted from the provisions of the Bill. Sir Chotu Rain, Minister for 
Development, said that the co-operative societies stood on a different footing 
from individual money-lenders. He said that cooperative societies wex*e not a 
new type of money-lenders and open only to agriculturists. The co-operative 
societies were open to all. Lala Bhim Sen Achar moved an amendment proposing 
that an insurer registered under the Insurance Act 1938, should also be 
exempted from the provisions of Clause 3 of the Bill. The amendment which 
was opposed by the Government was lost without a division and Clause 3 was 
passed. The House then discussed the other clauses on different dates 
and then adjourned till the 15th. April, when the third reading of the Bill was passed. 
The Premier, Sir Sikander Hi/at Khan appealed to the House to pass the measure 
unanimously as it would benefit both agriculturists and non-agriculturists and 
was in consonance with the principles of the Congress. Referring to the suggestion 
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of a Congrei^s njembor that the benefitp of the Bill should be limited to those 
paying an annual land jevenne of Rs. 500, the rremier pointed out that the 
number of those who imld land revenue of more than Es. 500 was 1,875, whereas 
those whom tlie measure would directly benefit numbered 3,470.000. 1'hey would not, 
added the Premier, expect the Government to enact a separate law for the former. 
Eeferring to the rate of interest on loans which was sought to be fixed by the Bill, 
the Premier said that the rate proposed in the Bill (7^ per cent for secured loan 
and 12| per cent for un-secired loan) was fair and equitaole both to the creditors 
and the deotors. '^Ihe Picmier strongly re]nidialed the suggestion that the measure 
would lead to the destruction of credit in the ’Province. Sir Chhoturam, Develop- 
ment Minister, iniei veiling in ?be debate earlier, congratulated the agriculturist 
members of the Congress Party on having sujqorted the Bill. 'Jhc Minister 
characterised as impracticable the ])ropoBal for ‘^e wiping out of the entire 
indebtedness of the Province, lie baid that uie interest alone on an indebtedness 
of liity crores would amout to five, crorcs which would be a drain on the provincial 
exchequer and the agricuiturists knew that uliimately it would aficct their pockets. 
An interesting feature of tlie Bill v,as iJifJ, it also airorded protection to non-agricul- 
turists whose one main residential house was cxemiPed from attachment in execution 
of money decrees. 'Jhe main op])osiiioii to the measure came from the Indc])endent 
Party led by Sardar Santokh Singh. It was pointed out that the Government 
was exploiting the name ot the poor to bcr.cfit the })ig landlords. Sardar Santokh 
Singh alleged that by this Pill all principles of juiiKj>rud(aK'e, equity and fairnlay 
had been thrown to the winds, II o ]tarlicularly criticised the provision which 
accorded ditferontial treatment to banking comi'anies as against inclividual money- 
lenders. Sir Gohidchand Narang, cx-Minister and member of the Independent 
Party, and Sardar Sohan Singh Josh (Congress) suggested that the entire indebted- 
ness should be wiped off. Sir Gokulchand Naiang criiicised the extended pow’crs 
of the Conciliation Boards which had dei)rive(l the civil courts of their legitimate 
powers, and cxiuessed the belief that the Bill would lead to corruption and would 
destroy the credit of the province. 

Financial Statement for 1910—41 

1st. MARCH I'—A revenue deficit of Es. 28 lakhs, whi<'h is covered by extraordina- 
ry receipts of Es. 50 lakhs, with no eorresp-onding rx]ienditure, leaving a surplus 
balance of Es. 22 lakhs was revealed by the Finance Minister. Mr. Manohar Lal^ 
presenting the budget eslimates for the next year (o the /assembly this afternoon. 

The total estimated revenue receipts stand at Es. 11,71 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Ks. 12,02 lakhs. The deficit is due entirely to famine in Ilissar district, which 
for a third consecutive year seriously allccts the finances of the Province. Provi- 
sion is being made for a direct ex])enditure of Es. 32 lakhs on famine. But for 
it these estimates w'ouhl show a revenue suridus of Es. 4 lakhs. Further there is 
likely to be a loss of revenue in additional suspensions and remissions of Es. 11 
lakhs, proceeding on the basis of normal kharif in 1940. The famine, thus, said 
the Finance Minister, has worsened our finances to the extent of Es. 43 laklis, 
but its existence l)rings once again into relief (lie essential soundness of our finan- 
ces. The revised deficit for the current year is Es. 49 lakhs, due to a direct famine 
exi)enditure of Es. 72 lakhs and sj^ecial loss in revenue, because of abnormal 
8U8i)en8ions and remissions, of Es. 16 lakhs. But tor the famine there would have 
been a revenue surplus of no less a magnitude than Es. 39 lakhs. No new taxation 
is proposed and action on the rei>ort of the Puniab Resources and Eetrcnchracnt 
Committee is deferred until the verdict of the Assembly is available. 

A comparison of the budget estimates for the next year with the revised 
estimates for current year reveals an estimated improvement of Es. 17 lakhs under 
Land Revenue (gross). A noticeable feriture that promises to last is the steady and 
welcome increase under recei})t8 under the Motor Vehicles Act, 

Increased expenditure on account of expanding irrigation projects and on Bene- 
ficent departments is a characteristic feature of the whole financial policy of the 
present Government ever since April 1937, said the Finance Minister. The Haveli 
Project, which was aii achieved fact during the current year, will provide perennial 
irrigation to more than half a million acres and non -perennial irrigation to about 
half a million acres. The estimated cost of the Thall Project, whicu has been taken 
in hand, is about Es. 7i crores calculated on pre-war rates and the head works are 
not expected to be ready before April, 1942. 

Referring to the Bhakra Dam Project, the Finance Minister said ; ‘‘The importance 
of providing irrigation to the parched districts of Hissar and Eohtak has been 
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brought home to us all with particular emphasis during- the past two years, when 
Government has had to spend Rs. 2| crores in direct and indirect relief, and I 
stand to assure the House and those districts that not a day is being wasted in 
coming to practical grips with the many problems involved in the scheme.” 

Explaining the growth of beneficent expenditure, IMr. Manohar Lai said : “There 
is larger provision to attack illiteracy on which the Ministry has declared a relent- 
less war, and girls’ education continues to receive increasing attention. Eupees 
10, (XX) are to be given as scholarships to weavers and special classes and a provision 
of lls. 33,000 has been made for soldiers’ children. Bchemes for the supply of 
drinking water are to cost Ks. one lakh and there is a special provision of Es. 
10,000 for wells for the scheduled castes. Borne provision is made for grants to 
educated young men to help them in starting handicrafts and village industries. 
The provincial additional police is being maintained and war needs have necessitated 
further strengthening of our police force. The growing evil of counterfeiting of 
coins has also involved expenditure, as it has been found necessary to provide a 
special staff for the detection of cases of this serious offence.” 

Striking figures of land revenue suspensions and remissions were given by 
the Finance Minister, who said : “Bince the present Ministry came into power 
suspensions and remissions have totalled Es. 3,G‘J,37,0(XJ as against Es. 1,47,37,0(30 
for the three years immediately preceding the inauguration of Rrovincial Autonomy.” 
The Finance Minister called attention to the fact that during the current year 
the land revenue suspensions and remissions amounted to as much as the 
aggregate for the three years immediately j)receding 1‘rovincial Autonomy. Water 
rate remissions disclose a similar position. For next year, allowance is being 
made under land revenue suspensions and remissions to the amount of Es. 1,24,00,0(30 
and under abiana remissions to the amount of Es. 21 lakhs. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

9th. to 29th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
9th. March and after two days’ debate, the Government demand for a grant of Es. 
21,23 9(30 in respect of Industries was passed. A cut motion of Sardar Bahadur Santohh 
Singh, Leader of the Independent Party, was negatived by 81 votes to 25. Winding 
up the debate, Sir Chhotuarm, Minister for Development, explained the achievements 
of the industries department since the advent of provindal autonomy. The Minister 
reminded the House that the Punjab was the first lU’ovince in India to undertake 
an industrial survey on a ])rovincial scale. It was also the first in starting a Btores 
Purchase Department. The Minister then referred to the various acts enacted by 
the House for developing and encouraging industrial develoi)ment of the province. 
Sir Ohhoturam paid a tribute to the present Diret^-or of Industries, Eai Bahadur 
Eamlal, who would be retiring in August next after a brilliant career, and would 
be succeeded by a distinguished Muslim OOicer. Choudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt 
(Congress) charged the Premier with nepotism for api>ointing his brother-in-law 
as Director of Industries in the place of Eai Bahadur Eamlal. The latter, he 
said, was a most capable Olficer. He did jiot understand why his services were 
being terminated. Nawab Muzajfar Khan deplored the ‘'communal tendencies’' of 
those who criticised the appointment of a Muslim in succession to the present 
Director of Industries. Sir Gukulchand Narang said that the industry as a whole 
was not flourishing in the province. Neither the previous nor the present Ministry 
had been able to do much for industrial development. Sir William Roberts 
thought that the high rate of interest hampered the growth of industries in the 
province. He complained of Government’s miserliness in granting aid to industries. 
On the 15th. March, after, two days’ full-dress debate, the Government demand for 
the grant of Es. 93,02,8(30 in respect of General Administration was voted. The 
Opposition Party’s cut motion which sought to discuss the ])olicy of the Government 
underlying general administration, was negatived by 79 votes to 30. With a view to 
enabling the Congress members to attend the Congress Session, the Assembly 
dispersed to meet again on the 26th instant. Over a dozen members participated in 
the debate on the 15th. The speakers of the Opposition Party charged the Unionist 
Government with suppressing civil liberties and banning the entry in the province 
of distinguished political leaders of India. They further alleged that securities 
amounting to Es. 2,22, (XX) had been demanded while securities amounting to Es. 
15,500 had been forfeited by the present Government. They also accused the Govern- 
ment of demoralising the Press. Eeplying to the debate, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
regretted that yesterday’s debate was below the dignity of the House and warned 
the Congress members that, if they did not change their attitude, the Congress 
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would be liquidated, iu the province. The Piemier appealed to the Congressmen to 
“behave properly” and c ’-operate with him in the welfare of the province. Compa- 
ring the figures of crimes in the Funjab with those in the United Provinces, the 
Premier stated that there had been a larger increse in crimes in U. P. after the 
advent of the provincial autonomy than in the Punjab. The Premier strongly 
repudiated the allegations that the Government had demoralised the Press. He read 
out a communication from members of the Press (-Jallery lodging their strong 
protest against the allegation'' made against the Punjab Press by certain members of 
the Opposition. Major- Kuizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for Public Works 
and Afian Abdzil I/ayee, Minister for Kddcation, also replied to the criticism 
levelled against their respe^tiv^ Departments. Ui’ the 28th. March, the policy 
of the Public Works Department was criticised daring the dcbaie raised on 
a token cut under ihe deuiprid for grant for Es, 16,09.900 in resoect of charges 
on the Public Works Det)aitmcnt, Buildings and Eoads Pstablibliment. Sardar 
Kapur Singh pointed out tlia*^ 54 lakhs were being spent annually by the 
Government on the provincial roads whose total mbeage was 4 thousand, 
whereas a paltry grant of 3 lakhs had been given to the District Boards 
for the maintenance of their roads whose mileage was tw’cnty thousand. He urged 
that the grants to the District Boards in this resj’ect should be increased as the 
roads maintained by them directly benefited the rural population. A suggestion 
to raise a loan of three crores of rupees for the purposes of metalling two thousand 
miles of roads in the Punjab, was made by 2dr. Amjad Aliy Private Parliamentary 
Idecietary to the Premier. 'J'he cut motion which was sponsored by the Opposition 
provided an opportanity to the members of the Ministerial party to voice the 

S ievances of their respective constituents. About a dozen members mostly from 
inisterial benches participated in the debate which remained inconclusive. On 
the 2t)th. March, guiliotiuc was applied by the Speaker while the demand for 
grant in respect of the Public Works Department was under discussion. 'I'he re- 
maining thirty demands for grants including Police, Agriculture, Education, 
Administration of Justice and Land Eevenue amounting to over eleven crores of 
rupees were voted without any diHcussioii. By mutual arrangement betw'een the 
Ministerial and the Oiq'osition parties, 5 out of 35 demands were selected and were 
fully disenssed for 10 days. I'hey amounted to about Es. 82 lakhs only. The Opposition 
claimed a division on the Police grant which was, however, passed by 58 votes to 21. 

Ban on Kiiaksars— Premier’s Explanation 
26lh, MARCH : — 3'he Assembly rejected to-day by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment 
motion relating to the recent firing in Lahore moved by Mr. K. L, GauOa, after a 
com})rebensivc statement made by the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, on the 
circumstances relating to the firing. The Premier’s annourcement that the Govern- 
ment would give due consideration to that part of the Muslim League resolution 
wldch urged for the cancellation as soon as possible of the order declaring the 
Khaksar Association unlawful was greeted with prolongecl applause. Explaining 
his reasons for imposing the ban on the Khaksars, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
reminded the House that the ban on the activities of semi-military organisations 
in the Punjab, which numbered 18, had been imposed in response to a demand 
from the public and all sections of the House, including tlie Leader of the 
Opposition, who were taken into confidence before the decision was taken. He added 
that no Government could allow private armies to function. 

Sir Sikander stated that since the ban was imj’oscd, certain people had been 
trying to exploit the situation for their own ends and were determined to mar 
the success of the Muslim League session and bring the Ministry into disrepute. 
He revealed that all possible precautions were taken to prevent any incident on 
March 21 and a gas squad was also kept ready. 

Ihe Premier related the events on March 19 which led to the firing. He 
said that when the Senior Superintendent of Police and the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police were seriously injured, there was no officer left to control the police who 
opened fire. No order was given by any responsible officer. It was now for the 
Enquiry Committee which had already been appointed to take evidence and come 
to a conclusion on the matter. After paying a tribute to the two officers who 
were injured, the Premier gave the casualties as 32 killed. The Premier also hinted 
that action would be taken against people responsible for inciting the Khaksars to 
break the law. He revealed that several meetings had been held at the house of 
a member of the Puujab Assembly where Khaksars were incited to break the law. 
At this stage, the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, Dewan Chamanlal raised a 
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point of order and requcBted the Premier to nnme the member, but the Speaker, 
Sir Shah ah -ud’ din said that he would not allow him to name the member. 

Referrinj^ to the resolution of the All-India ]\Iuslim League, the Premier said 
that if he found that the Kliaksars’ organisation was no longer violent and tlie 
Khaksars intended to continue only their social activities, he would give due con- 
Bideration to that part of the resolution which asked for cancellation, as soon as 
poBsible, of the order declaring the Khaksars’ Association as unlawful. The 
Premier assured the House that the Government would do everything to secure 
purity of investigation and sj)are nobody liowcvcr high placed he might be. The 
motion when i)Ut to vote was lost by 93 votes to 43. 

Punjab War Service Bill 

nth. APRIL :--Sir Sihander Hyat Khon moved to-day that the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly (War Service) Bill, which w’as designed lo prevent membership of 
any of His Majesty’s forces or the holding of an otlice under the Defence 
I)e[:ertment in connection with the war being a disqualification for member- 
Bhip of the Punjab Assembly, be taken into consideration. Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh (Congress) moved that the Bill be circulated for the ])urposc of 
eliciting opinion thcren])on by June 1. Mr. Josh represented the Congress 
viewpoint on the i)rosecution of the war and said that they could not subscribe 
to the unconditional BU])]>ort to the British Government to which the Punjab 
Ministry had ])lcdgcd themselves. Major Firman Ali (Unionist) said that the 
Congress did not represent the whole of India and consisted mostly of non- 
martial classes. 3110 circulation motion was rejected by 44 votes against 16 and 
the House took the Bill into consideration. Itcplying to the debate on the second 
reading, the Frcmier said that a similar measure had been passed by the British 
Parliament in a few minutes. He pointed out that they were not responsible 
for the errors of the British in the past or even to-day and said that the time 
had come when the chains of bondage were about to be broken and any wrong 
step on their part at this moment would again strengthen the hold of Biiiiju. 
The Premier added that danger was ahead and they should help the Briiish 
with a view to retaining their own independence. In the Punjab they w^ould 
have to tight for their very existence and it would be a wrong policy to non- 
co-operate with Britain because it bad not accepted the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly or the J’akistan t:5cheme. The Bill was passed by 03 votes to 18. 

Cii. P. C. Amend. Bill 

22nd. to 2Sth. Al'RIL 3hc hon’ble Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister, 
introduced on the ‘J2ud. the Code of Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) 
Bill, which sought to restore to Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872, the mt'nning winch had generally been attached to it in the past, 
namely, that so much of a confession made to a police officer, or wdiile in the 
custody of a police olficer, may be proved as may have led to any particular 
discovery. 3'ho Bil had been necessitated by a recent Full Bench ruling of the 
Lahore Higli Conit which held by a majority that the amendments made in 
Section 102 of tlie Code of Ciiminal IToccdurc in 1923, have, by implication, 
repealed Section 27 of the Indian iOvidcnce Act. The Finance Minister agreed to 
tlic suggestion of the O|)})osition to refer the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Ihinjab Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee, the report of which was moved 
on the 2Gth. April. Two Congress members, in a minute of dissent, attached to the 
Select Committee Beport, pointed out that any alteration in Section 102 could be 
loft to the Central I^cgislature as the Code w*as an All-India Act. Mr. Barilal 
(Congress), supported by Dewan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
and others objected to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was 
ultra vires. Tlic objection was, however, ruled out by the Speaker. Chaudhri 
Krishnagopal Dntt (Congress) then moved for the circulation of the Bill for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon by 31st January 1941. This 
motion was rejected by 63 to 28 votes and the House took the Bill into consideration 
by 64 to 28 votes. The Bill was passed by 56 votes on the 27th. On the 29th. 
April Sir Chhoturam, Development Minister, moved that the Punjab Trade 
Employees’ Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken np for discussion. 
The Bill sought to limit hours of w’ork of shop assistants and commercial 
employees and to make certain regulations concerning their holidays, wages and 
terms of service. The House then adjourned. 
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Budget Session — Karachi — 26th. January to Ist. April 1940 

Kesig nation of Hindu Ministihis 

The Sind Legislative Assembly, which commenced its Budget session at 
Karachi on the 26th. January 1940, adjourned without transacting any business on 
the motion of Miss Jet hi Siphahinialaui^ Deputy Speaker, who said that to-day 
being the Independence Day, the Congress group had imj)ortant functions to attend. 
Hence she requested the Speaker to adjourn the House for the day. The Premier, 
Khan Bahadux Allah Baksh .expressed his sympathy with the sentimentB of the 
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raover of the motion and the Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohamed Shah^ put the motion 
Baying that it was intended to respect the feelings of the Congress group. No 
member objected and the Speaker adjourned the House. 

Two Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani and Mr. Dialmal Doulatrarriy 
tendered resignations of their office this morning in obedience to the Hindu Party’s 
mandate. Rao Sahib Gokiildas, Parliamentary Secretary, also resigned. The 
resignations were a sequel to the decision taken at a meeting of the Hindu Indepen- 
dent members of the Assembly on the eve of its budget session. The party, by 
a majority, decided to withdraw its support to the Allah Baksh Ministry and to go 
into the opposition. 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 

27th. JANUARY ‘.—The Government of Sind did no desire under the present 
circumstances to control prices of foodstuffs, stated Premier Khan Bahadur Allah 
Baksh during the discussion on the admissibility of an adjournment motion tabled 
by Mr. R. K. Sidhwa to discuss the failure of the Government to control prices. 
The Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohamed Shah, ruled the motion out of order. The Hindu 
Independents were occu])ying the opposition benches. The Speaker announced that 
he had received as many as 10 adjournment motions, all from the Congress benches. 
A lively discussion followed the announcement on the question whether an adjourn- 
ment motion had the same effect as a no-confidence motion. The Premier suggest- 
ed that instead of tabling 10 adjournment motions the Congress party could as 
well have tabled a no-confidence motion, thus saving time without interrupting 
the normal business of the House. The Congress members contended that an 
adjournment motion amounted to censuring the Government policy, but when it 
was carried it was not incumbent on the Ministry to resign as in the case of a 
no-confidence motion, with which contention the Speaker agreed. Taking tlie 
motions one by one, the Speaker ruled out of order the first motion relating to 
the murder of Bliaghat Ram in September and the second on the prevailing 
lawlessness in Bind. The next motion by the same member to discuss the 
failure of Government to control the prices of foodstuffs produced another lively 
debate. The Speaker asked the mover whether it was of })ublic iinpoitance as the 
majority of agriculturists desired a rise in prices. The Premier admitted that the 
matter was of public importance. The Government could always control prices 
if they desired, but he disputed the urgency of the matter. The prices had 
already come down, not gone up. The Bpeaker, however, took the view that the 
matter was not of public importance and ruled out the motion. 

VaIDS k IlAKlM^^ BilT; 

The House thereafter passed all the three readings of the Vaids and Hakims 
Bill moved by Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani. It was a Govenunent measure. 

CouREtrnoN IN Non-official Bills 

2?lth. and BOth. JANUARY ; -An important riding on a point of order raised 
by the Premier, whether the Bpeaker has the ]) 0 \ver to amend or to make an 
important correction to a non-official Bill on Ids own initiative before its introduc- 
tion, was given by the Bpeaker, Mr. Miran M<)hd. Shah, on the dOth. The Premier 
raised an objection on the 2\)ih. to Mr. Sidhwa\s Bill seeking to repeal the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 193’d on the ground that the Bpeaker acted 
beyond his powers in carrying out a substantive change in the year on his own 
initiative to the original Bill, tabled by the mover seeking to repeal the Act of 
lOlo, which required the sanction of the Governor-General. Mr. Nichaldas 
Vazirani, ex-Mudster, who hail crossed the floor on the 30th, and occupied the seat 
of the Leader of the Opposition, held that there was only one Criminal l^aw 
Act which was passed in 1932 and the subsequent Act of 1936 was an amending 
one giving permanence to the old Act. Moreover, leave was granted by the House 
only to the present Bill and no objection was raised at the time of introduction 
and the House could not take cognisance of what had transpired before leave for 
introduction was granted. Upholding the point of order, the Speaker ruled that 
Ins predecessor had transgressed his powers in carrying out a correction and the 
Bill before the House was that seeking to repeal the 1935 Act, which required the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General and hence was out of order. 

Press Act Repeal Bill 

Quick progress thereafter was made by the House and as many as 15 
non-official Bills were disposed of within two hours. They were either dropped, 
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withdrawn or rejected. There was a heated debate on Mr. Sidhwa's Bill to 
repeal the Indian Proas Emergenev Powers Act. The hon. Sir Ghulam 

Hussein Hidayatullah^ opposing it, pointed out that even in Congress 
provinces, nobody had sougnt to repeal the measures and in Bind, where 
communal tension prevailed, it was necessary that the Government should 

be armed with more powers. Ho instanced certain articles in journals 

written before and after the Bulikur riots which were losponsible for hundreds of 
communal murders. This e 'atement was the signal for an exchange of words 

between members of the Muslim League and the Law Minister. Concluding. Sir 
Ohulam Hussain assured the House that the Government did not desire to control 
liberty of normal activities of the Press in any way. The Bill was rejected. 

The Pkohjiution Bil^ 

1st. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed the first and secona readings to-day 
of a Bill which sought restrict the consumption of intoxicants by the public, 
prohibited the consumption of inioxicanta at religious and charitable places and also 
prohibited persons beiow the age of twenty years consuming it at any place in the 
province, lluririg the debate, the hon. Khan Bahadur Alla Bux^ Premier stated 
that the Government decided to bring about total prohibition by stages. There 
was general support to the measure though members of the Congress Party 
expressed the opinion tliat the legisbuion had not taken them far enough but stated 
that they wlioleheartedly supported the measure. Bi)eaking on the first reading 
of the Bill, the Premier admitted that the Bill was not all that was required. He 
believed that his policy of temperance would in course of time lead towards total 
Prohibition. The province at present was not in a position to undertake a full- 
fledged programme of Prohibition but it would be brought about anytime when 
finances permitted. Lie assorted them tliat by this legislation the younger generation 
could 1)0 prevented from acquiring the drink habit. When the necessary money 
was found the Government woiilcl gradually by notifications im])ose more restrictions 
by the raising of the ago limit, lieferrii.g to the criticism that the Bill affected 
only a small percentage of the ]) 0 |nilation, the Premier said that there were a 
number of charitable houses where people collected and indulged in intoxicants 
and drug smoking. If such places were closed a largo number of people could be 
prevented from acquiring the habit. The elimination of drink would mean 
purification of the village and the town, the life of the people in general. With 
regard to certain objections raised by the European members, the Premier assured 
them that the Government were prepared to exempt the European community from 
the purview of the Bill. Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, ex-Ministcr, Mr. Gazdar (Muslim 
I^eague) and Miss Jethi Sipahimilani (Congress) commended the Bill to the 
House. Mr. Jamshed Mehta cliaracterised tlie Bill as a camouflage and appealed 
to the Premier to withdraw the Bill and to bring in a real and better Prohibition 
Bill. Discussion of the Bill clause by clause was then taken up and concluded. 
All amendment exempting the European community from the operation of the 
legislation was accepted by the Government. 

Law & OiiDER IN Sind 

5th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. A. S, Pamnani moved to-day an adjournment motion 
to discuss the Bukkur riot situation and condemn the Government in this 

connection. The Premier made a long statement and after further speeches the 
motion was talked out. The Premier, Mr. Allah Bux, deplored the continuance of 
a state of lawlessness in Sukkur District and announced that the Government was 
prepared to appoint a Select Committee to devise ways and means to cope with 
the situation, which, he admittetl, was a grave blot on the fair name of the Province. 
The Premier also assured the House that, with a view to inculcating a feeling 
of brotherhood between the two major communities and a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the majority community, the Government was willing to provide 
the fullest opportunity and allot the necessary funds therefor. The Premier 

characterised the recent happenings at Sukkur as disgraceful for which he laid the 
responsibility on a section of the Muslim Leaguers and such of the Hindu leaders 
who. unmindful of the consequences, indulged in provocative utterances particularly, 
at the Hindu Babha Conference presided over by Dr. Moonje. Dealing with tfie 
causes of the riots, the Premier, in the course of his statement said that, in order 
to gain political power at whatever cost, one section had resorted to undesirable 
methods, even creating a state of lawlessness. This wp chiefly responsible for this 

conflagration. It would be disastrous for the province if the idea was allowed to 

25 
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gain strength that ends, political or otherwise, could be gained by resorting to 
aggression. He never expected that his Muslim brothers would so forget themselves 
and the rights of their non-Muslim neighbours in the villages, as to indulge in 
such an orgy of loot and arson in the villages and resort shamelessly to kidnapping 
of Hindu womenfolk and molestation of their honour. 

Keferring to the Manzilgah issue, the Premier said that the matter was not 
easy of solution. On the one hand were people who honestly believed that one of 
the Manzilgah buildings was a mosque and therefore it should be restored to the 
Muslims. On the other hand, there was a section which honestly held 
that none of the Manzilgah buildings had ever been a mosque. Yet another section 
believed that even if it was a mosque, its restoration to tlic Muslims was likely to 
be a source of constant friction between the major communities on account of the 
buildings being in proximity of the Budhbcla shrine. Yet another section wished to 
exploit the situation for political ends. The Government were fully conscious of 
the extreme desirability of an early solution but unfortunately when the matter 
seemed nearing a decision, the Muslim Le.ague E,estora(ion Committee threatened 
Governrncjit with Batyagraha unless the Government decided to surrender. Kcplying 
to the question, why the Government did not take immediate action to end the 
agitation, the lT(uuier said, ostensibly the agitators had not exceeded the bounds 
of lawful action whatever be the nuderground propaganda. The Government also 
hoped that better sense would eventually prevail and the Kestoraiion Committee 
would agree to come to satisfactory undersinuding between them and the Govern- 
ment. I’lie llcstoialion Committee collected a large number of volunteers little 
realising the consequence of its action. Government feared that immediate sup- 
pression of the movement would involve use of much force and released prisoners 
in the hope that, when ])assion8 had subsided the (Committee would realise the un- 
wisdom of creating a situation which was fraught with the greatest danger to public 
peace and safety. Thereafter, the Governmcnl decided to make one more effort 
with a view to avoiding serious consequences arising out of the use of force. The 
Government got into contact with the Chairman of the Restoration Committee who 
represented to them that he and some other members were doing their best to 
induce the Committee to agree to a settlement, but the majority of the Committee 
were not agreeable. Extensions of time were obtained by the Chairman with a 
view in securing the consent of the non-assenting members of the Committee. 
When their elforts had failed, the Chairman and his supporters did not wash 
their hands off the Committee with the result that a feeling of disobedience to Govern- 
ment’s orders was aroused among the people. The iJiudus simultaneously carried 
on an agitation and the Hindu Conference at Biikkur under the presidentship of 
Dr. Moonje added weight in the same dircedion. The result was that the Government 
was compelled to use force, assert its authority and take posBossioii of the buildings 
the Batyagralii volunteers had forcibly takeii possessioii of. 

‘^What is the solution” ? asked the Premier. He continued, in the Government’s 
opinion, it was necessary to create a feeling of respect for law and order, and 
goodwill and harmony between the communities. The former was not attainable as 
long as those responsible for the disturbances were not made to realise that their con- 
duct was positively harmful to society and for that purpose inflict on them the neces- 
sary punishment which would serve as a lesson to others. For securing the latter 
object, the Government was prepared to carry on propaganda with a view to incul- 
cating among the peoide in the villages a sense of responsibility. This duty parti- 
cularly must be realised by the majority community of creating a sense of security 
among the few non -Muslims living in their midst. The Government was prepared 
to make available the necessary funds and opportunities for the attainment of this 
end. Inviting the different groups in the Assembly to extend co-operation in 
ending the deplorable state of affairs, the Premier asked the Muslim Leaguers 
not only to condemn those responsible for the creation of such a situation 
but co-operate with the Government in bringing all the offenders to book. 

The Premier regretted that the Hindu Independent group had thought 
fit to withdraw its representatives from the Cabinet at this juncture when 
their help was most needed and characterised this action as unwise and hoped 
that better sense would prevail and the Party would extend its fullest 
co-operation. Turning to the Congress group, the Premier said, he hoped that the 
Gandhi-Viceroy talks would solve the constitutional tangle and make it 
possible for the Congress Ministries to resume office in various provinces. 
Government might then be in a position to ask the Congress group to 
share with the Government the responsibility for the government of Bind« 
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Until then, as lon^ s'! his Government continued in office, he hoped that the 
usual support on the basis of merits of each measure would continue to be 
extended to him. Concluding, the Premier said that, if the motion was talked out, 
the Government would take it that the House preferred the appointment of a 
Cemraittee to suggest ways and means to meet the situation. If however the 
motion was pressed to u division, the Premier prayed that the discussion 
would be closed in time to sUow for voting. If the motion was carried, he 
would tender resignation if office to-morrow morning, as it was no use 
sticking to office which was no bed of roses. 

Moving his adjournment motion, Mr. H. S, Pamneni suggested reshufflng of 
the Ministry to assure th^' people that lawlessness would end and peace would 
be restored. He ar'ciised the Oovernnumt of fiv'lure of the execution of its 
primary functions of maintaining law and order. Lawlessness still continued 
and if the Minister for Law and Order was responsible for the state of 
alTaiis, he should have taken c.r himseit responsibility for it and resigned, or 
if the Premier was responsible then he should have resigned. Not only the 
Hindus but many Muslims had s.-lTered. Adverting to the Premier’s statement, 
he made it clear to the House that ho w'as not satisfied with it and was 

not going to tolerate lawlessness anymore. The Minister should have been in 

Sukkur when the riot broke Dut. He had not discharged his duties properly 
and had belied the trust reposed in him by the })eople. 

Nearly half a dozeu speakers followed the mover. Khnyt Bahadur Kliuro^ 
Leader of the Muslim League Party, refuted the charges levelled against 
the Muslim Ijcague. Keferring to the accusation that the Manzilgah movement 
was started by them with the ulterior motive to seek power, he said, the 
movement had started as early as 1937, when the Muslim League had not 

come into the picture. Moreover, the Batyagraha movement had been conducted 
by the League in a peaceful manner and only when the Government had 
arrested leaders and used force and other measures to elect the Hatyagrahis 
from Manzilgah, the trouble started. He, however, expressed sincercst sympathy 
with the sufferers and was sorry for what had ha]>pcncd in the district. Ho 
was prepared to co-operale w’ith the Hindus in whatever way to restore 
harmony. In concliu’on he charged the Iheniier with “procrastination and 

lack of foresight”, which had resulted in the disastrous riots. 

Col. Mohan appealed to the members of the House to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and help the Government in the diflicult situation instead of 
castigating the Govern men t. i>r. Choi tram a^’cusod the Govern men t of inaclioii 
and tactlessness in handling the situation and movingly described the situation 
ill Sukkur district after the riots and the ])rivations suficred by the inhabitants. 
Mr. Janished opined that the bane of Sind could be removed in two ways, by 
having a detached view in handling the sil nation and having a finu Government. 
He held that Sukkur riots were the result of disunity in the Sind Assembly 
and lack of firmness on the part of the Government. He appealed to the House 
to sink differences and establish a firm Government. 

Prof. Ohanshyam, Leader of the Congress Party, made a statement, saying 
it was not the intention of the Congress Party to overthrow the Government but 
to draw their attention to the lawlessness and insecurity in the province and 
criticise the policy of the Government in dealing with the situation. It was 
usual for the Opposition in such circumstances to overthrow the Government 
which was respo isible for such lawlessness. But it was not possible for the 
Congress Party in the fSind Assembly, owing to provincial and All-India 
considerations, to form or be a party to the formation of an alternative govern- 
ment. After expressing dissatisfaction with the Government’s steps in dealing 
with the situation and with the statement of the I’remier, Pror. Ghanshyam 
said, his party, however, did not wish to press the motion to a division. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Ohulam Hussein, after expressing sympathy with 
the sufferers in the riot said, every Sindhi would have to hang his head in 
shame for the exhibition of this violence. Ue appealed to the members of all 
sides to sink differences and find out ways and means to restore peace in the 
province. He added that the Government intended to establish a Committee to carry 
on propaganda all over the province and preach unity in the villages. Ho 
urged that it was the duty of the majority community to protect the minority 
community and said that if they composed their differences even a most difficult 
situation would be solved. The motion was talked out. 
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CouET OF Enquiry Bill 

6th, FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day passed all the three readings of the 
Bill to provide for the constitution of Courts of Enquiry which, it was claimed 
by the Premier to be the first of its kind in the whole of India. While accepting 
the principle of the Bill, the Muslim League opposed many of its provisions and 
moved various amendments all of which were defeated. 

Frontier Eegulation Extension Bill 

The Bill seeking to extend the Frontier Regulation to Sukkur District met 
with stout opposition from the Muslim T.eague Party. Khan Bahadur Khurro 
raised a point of order at the outset, objecting to the introduction of the Bill 
on the ground that the Bill sought to amend a Govern or-Generars Act which 
required the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Mr. Nichhaldas Vazirani. 
ex-Minister replying to the point of order contended that the regulation was passed 
in 1872 by the Governor-General in Council which was then a Legislative Body. 
Secondly, the Bill only sought to extend an already existing legislation to 
another district and did not amcjul or re])eal or was repugnant to a Governor- 
General’s Act. The Speaker, Miran Mohd. Shah, observed that the Bill, 
which was proposed to be introduced, was of a far-reaching character, requiring 
most careful consideration. After quoting various authorities, the Speaker ruled 
that as he still felt doubtful whether it was a Governor-General’s Act or not, he 
must under the circumstances refer the matter to the Governor-General for decision. 

Hindu Women’s Inheritance Bill 

9th. FEBURARY The Assembly rejected to-day Miss Jethi SiphaimilanVa 
Hindu Women’s Rights of Inheritance Bill, after a lively debate, lasting the whole 
day. She had to fight her battle with the assistance of the other lady member 
Mrs. AUana, who in a short speech championed the cause. Opposition came from 
unexpected quarters, namely, from the Hindu Inde])endent Party and even a 
number of members of the Congress Group who contended that the measure was 
a premature one and as drafted would not help women in any way, but disturb 
the joint family system, ultimately leading to a lot of litigation. Speakers from 
the Treasury Benches agreed with the princiide of the Bill and commended its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. They, however, made it clear that they 
would not force any measure on the minorities against their wishes. Replying 
to the debate, Miss Jethi Siphaimilant dealt with nil the objections raised in the 
course of the debate. (Quoting the recommendations of the National Planning 
Committee, she declaied that it was the fundamental creed of the Congress to 
fight for equal rights for men and women. Objections raised by Hindu members 
01 the House, she declared, were due to the desire of men to dominate the other 
Bex and to see that their pockets were untouched. The Muslim Section expressed 
their wish to remain neutral. The motion, when pressed to a division, was lost 
by 13 to 11 votes. 

The Debt Relief Bill 

12th. FEBRUARY -The Assembly passed into law to-day the Agriculturist Debt 
Relief Bill after a lively discussion on amendments lasting the whole day. The 
measure received spontaneous support from all sections of the House with the 
exception of the Hindu Independent Party who considered that the provisions were 
of an extreme nature. The Bill which had been drafted in the manner of the 
Madras Act benefits an agriculturist debtor who either cultivates the land personally 
or whose holding does not exceed fifty acres in the case of debts incurred before 
1932 by wiinng out all interest outstanding on October 1, 1939, and if he has paid 
twice the amount of the principal whether by way of princi[)al or interest, by de- 
claring the whole debt discharged. Those who incurred the debt after 1932 also 
benefit by the measure which fixes the rate of interest of such debt at six per cent 
per annum simple. Another ])rovision of importance is the clause that makes 
special provision in the case of debt due by tenants to Zamindars for cultivation 
of lands by wholly discharging debts outstanding on April 1, 1939. The passage 
of the Bill marks one of tlie quickest acts of legislation in the Bind Assembly of 
far-reaching importance. The Bill was introduced on February C and was referred 
to a Bclect Committee on the same day. The Committee submitted its report in 
three days and the Bill was passed into law to-day, in less than a week after the 
introduction. The Assembly thereafter discussed a Bill seeking to prohibit publi- 
cation and sale of the Quoran by non-Muslims. Discussion had not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. 
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Th’^ Agriculturists Marketing Bill 

13th. FEBURARY The Ministry suffered a defeat to-day, when a Congress 
amendment on the Agriculturists Marketing Bill was carried against the Government 
by 26 to 16. At the request of the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bukuh^ the House 
wai> adjourned for the day. After a lengthy debnie the amendment, which ur^^ed 
that contributions from Hindu traders for charitable purposes should not be regarded 
as trade allowances, and was pressed to a division and carried with the support of 
the Moslem League. On the .nnouncement of the result of the division, the Premier 
requested the Speaker to adjourn the House for the day to enable him to reconsider 
the situation with particular reference to the Bill as he felt that the Government 
were not in a majority. The Premier's announcement was taken in political circles 
as a virtual invitation by him to the Opposition to combine and take over the 
reins of Government or i)ermir, the prcseiit Ministry vo function as best as it could, 
the Opposition extending support to it on the merits of each measure. The Bill 
a measure on the lines of those er dieted in several other provinces, has been framed 
to enable the agriculturist to get a reasonable share of the ultimate value of his 
produce by regulating the scale of market rates. At present his share is reduced 
as he has to pay a number of minor allowances mainly for charitable purposes. 
Ministerial spokesmen contend that the Government is solely interested in seeing 
that producers get a fair deal and is not influenced by extraneous considerations 
such as establishing of market committees throughout the provinces to have trade 
practices controlled, to ensure uniform scales, weights and measures and to dis- 
seminate reliable market juices to the cultivator. Government, however, have deleted 
Sukkur and Kaiuchi cities from the purview of the Bill, as well regulated markets 
already exist at those places. Hindus are critical of the measure contending that 
it will detrimentally affect the custom of making deductions for charitable purposes 
while purchasing agricultural produce, which in the long run go to benefit both 
Hindu and Moslem villagers. Next day, the 14tli. February, the Premier made 
a brief statement in the course of which he stated that since the defeat of the 
Government in the House yesterday, the j) 08 ition of the Ministry had not altered, 
and hciico he asked the Deputy Speaker to adjourn the House till 2 p. m. on the 
2lBt Fobniary, by which time he hoped that he would command a majority and, if 
not, he would resign. Meanwhile, he continued, the Opposition would also have 
a chance to form an alternative ministry. The House was adiourned accordingly 
till the 21st instant but on the 19th. the Premier, tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet. On the 2l8t. February there was' an atmoBjdiere of suspense 
when the Premier, at the outset, requested that the House should be 
adjourned till Monday as the j^olitical situation had not changed nor had the 
Cabinet’s resignation been accepted by the Governor and the Oi>i)OBition were 
unable hitherto to form an alternative Ministry. The Premier added that his 
Ministry was working as a slop-gap. He would, however, leave the House to 
decide wdiether they should jiroceed with the businesB of the day including the 
introduction of the Budget or not. As the Opposition leaders, Khan Bahadur 
Khurro (Muslim League) and Mr. E. K, Sidhwa ((Congress) on behalf of their 
resjiective parties, stated that they did not desire an adjournment of the House, 
the Speaker, Mr. Mir an Mahomed Shah asked the Assembly to proceed with the 
day’s business, and the Premier then presented the Budget. 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

“I am a firm believer in balanced budgets. It has been truly said that the 
country which accepts a |)olicy of budget deficits is treading a slipjiery path, 
which leads to general ruin”, observed Premier Khan Bahadur Allah Bukah^ 
introducing the buget estimates for 1940-41. Mr. Allah Buksh added , ‘‘Ours is a 
deficit province partially supported at the expense of the rest of India 
and it is our primary duty to maintain out credit and onr financial stability.” 
Dealing with the Prohibition policy of the Government, Mr. Allah Buksh said 
that Sind was not in a position to undertake a full-fledged programme of 
Prohibition, He hoped that the restricted Prohibition measure recently passed 
by the Assembly would bring substantial reduction of consumption of intoxicants 
and if the age limit prescribed in the measure was increased each year, the 
desired result would be obtained in due course. The Premier declared that 
the Excise revenue for 1938-39 amounted to 374 lakhs, but as a result of 
Prohibition of the sale of charas and the passing of the Prohibition measure 
mentioned above, and because of anticipated decrease of the import and sale 
of foreign wines and spirits cousequent on the outbreak of the war, it was 
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expected that Sind’s income from the source during the coming financial year 
would amount to 30 lakhs only. Referring to the precautionary safety measures 
taken in Sukkur, Mr. Allah Buksh said that provision had been made for additional 
DOlice force and also a police reserve force on the Punjab model, consisting of 
&28 men. Provision had also been made for increasing the number of police 
outposts in Dadu and Larkana districts for protection against raids by dacoits 
from trail s-Fron tier territory, 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 1.46,000 is anticipated in the Budget estimates 
for the year 1910-41. The revenue receipts during the year are placed at Rs. 
3,99,93,000, and the expenditure charged to revenue is put at Rs. 3,98,47,000. 

According to the revised estimates, the year 1939-40 is expected to close with a 
revenue surplus of Rs. 5,91,000. 

Sind’s debt to the Central Government on account of the construction of 
Sukkur Barrage and for other purposes, amounts to Rs. 28,69,39,000. As against 
the debt, it is anticipated that during the year 1940-41, Sind will receive a subven- 
tion of Rs. 1,05,(X3,000 from the government of India, besides a share of Rs. 5,50,000 
from the proceeds of the Income-tax. 

The Budget estimates contain provisions for Rs. 25,05,000 for general adminis- 
tration ; Rs. 12.78,000 administration of justice ; Rs. 6,60,000 jails and convict settle- 
ments ; Rs. 43,58,000 police ; Rs. 31,45,000 education ; Rs. 8,60,000 medical ; Rs. 

3.18.000 public health; Rs. 9,30,000 agriculture; Rs. 1,25,000 veterinary ; Rs. 1,18,000 
co-operation and Rs. 1,68.000 industries. 

Under general administration expenditure, provision has been made for Rs. 

66.000 as salary to His Excellency the Governor, Rs. 8,000 Bum])tuary allowance of 
the Governor, Rs. 36, (XK) Secretariat Staff of the Governor, Rs. 48,000 staff and 
household of the Governor, Rs. 18,000 expenditure for contract allowances, and Rs. 

1.26.000 for Ministers. The Budget provision for the administration of justice for 
1940-41 shows an increase over the year 1939-40, which is exidained as due to a 
rise in the number of criminal cases in Sind and consequent appointment of many 
special public prosecutors. The estimated capital expenditure to be incurred during 
the year 1940-41 is Rs. 2 ',63,000. 

The Prime Minister in his speech maintained that disturbances in Sukkur 
district in November last and outbreak of >var were responsible for certain items 
of extra expenditure during the year 1939-40. 

Provision for an additional police force in Sukkur district owing to the 
communal riots, and air-raid precaution measures, Press Oensorsliip, price control 
and additional police establishment on account of w'ar emergencies has been made 
in budget estimates of 1910-11. 

‘‘The question of rocovering from Government of India expenditure incurred 
on war measures,” the Finance Minister added, “is receiving attention of the 
Government. Provision has also been made in budget estimates of 1910-41 for the 
College of Agriculture at Sakrand and for the Soil Clnssification Scheme.” 

Some of the more important items included in the new year’s budget directed 
towards the development and social welfare of the province, arc training and 
employment of mid wives at the aided dispensaries Rs. 1,200 ; scheme for the 
investigation of alternative crops to cotton, w^heat, etc., in Barrage area, Rs. 8,760 ; 
soap-making demonstration })arly Rs. 2,700; establishing perii)atetic demonstration 
parties for imparting training in small scale industries and handicrafts and opening 
a Bee Culture Station Rs. 14,130 ; establishing an Industrial and Commercial 
Intelligence Service Rs. 7,364 ; industrial survey of Sind Rs. 5,990 ; scheme for 
sub-surface investigation work in the Lloyd Barrage areas in Sind Rs. 10,490 and 
grants to various social welfare associations amounting to Ixs. 15,500. 

“Aa regards financing of its w’ays and means programme/’ the Finance 
Minister explained, “all balances not immediately required for day to-day expen- 
diture are being regularly invested in the Treasury Bills of the Government of 
India. It is anticipated that during the current financial year, the estimated 
receipts on account of interest on Treasury Bills will amount to Rs. 4,75,000.” 

With regard to new measures of taxation, the Motor Vehicles Tax Act has 
already come into force which is expected to biing forward to Government 
Rb. 23,000. Estimated Provincial Excise receipts during the year would amount 
to Rb. 4.87,000. The Sind Government have also carried through the House 
legislation enhancing rates of entertainment tax and the duty on the consumption 
of electricity. Other taxes and duties will also result in revenue of Rs. 5, ^,000 
during the year 1940-41. 

The Finance Minister in conclusion struck a note of pessimism about the 
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future of Sind in vie>? of heavy debt liabilities which have to be redeemed; from 
1942-4rl. He said : “The abo^'e review of the financial position will show that, although 
surplus budgeis have been presented so far, it cannot be said that the problem of 
the province is solved. This problem is that of being able to meet the debt liabilities 
from the year 1942- T1 onwards and these can never be absent from our minds 
in planning expenditure cf a recurring nature. The Government is committed to 
guaranteeing a debenture issue to stabilise the position of the Bind Provincial 
Co-operative Bank and it may be necessary to pursue it or io supply cash credit 
to the Bank till it is possible to float the debentures, d'he Government has already 
given a guarantee in respect of the Khadro-Nawabshah Railway and a provision 
of Rs, oGjOOO on this account has been made in the Budget for 1940-41.” 

No-confidence in Minis7'hy 

26th. FEBRUARY : — The House met to-day in full ctrengih when Seth 
Doulatram, nioving his motion of “no-confidence” in the Ministry, charged the 
Government wnth failure lo rnaintafn order and of having thrown away Hindus 
and their families in the villages predominantly inhabited by Muslims into the 
hands of dacoits and murderers. Beth Doulatrarn traced the series of acts of 
lawlessness beginning wuth the murder of a popular Hindu sauit, Bhagat Kawalram, 
whose assailant was still at large. He said that over tlie Manzilgah question, the 
Government ])la}ed the double game oi trying to please both the Hindus and 
the Muslims— in the end pleasing nobody. When satyagraha was launched by 
Muslim Leaguers, they siuTendered to the satyagrahis and allowed them to take 
forcible possession* o^ the Manzilgah buildings. Mr. Doulatrarn next narrated 
stories of loot, arson and murder in the Bukkur District, and singled out the mob 
atrocities in Gosserji village where the wife and child of a Hindu priest were 
burnt alive and incidents in a village where a whole Hindu family of ciglit members 
was murdered. The state of lawlessness wixb still continuing. Even last week, 
a Hin<la was murdered and his house burnt in a village in Bukkur district. It 
was evident that the Government would give the fullest latitude to Muslim bad 
characters. He mentioned a man against wdiom, he stated, prosecution was 
pending for the last thirty-three months and who had not yet been produced in 
court. Finally he referred to the fact that the Oni Mandali which was banned 
long ago, still carried on its activities. Mr. Doulatrarn ap])ealed to all sections of 
the House to sup])ort the motion. Mr. H, S, Pamnani (Congressite), who moved 
the adjournment of the House over the Bukkur liappejiings a fortnight ago, accused 
the Government of betraying the trust the House rej>osed in them, by not 
maintaining law and order and not creating a sense of security in the province. Ho 
concluded that as long as the present Government functioned, there was no hopo 
of maintenance of law and order. Khan Bahadur Khurro, Leader of the Muslim 
League Party, asserted that his Party was not supporting the motion with a view 
to seeking power, but because the Ministry was without any policy or programme, 
and had failed to please either the Muslims or the Hindus. He attributed the 
Bukkur riots to the weak and procrastinating policy of the Government, and their 
failure to take the right decision at the right time. Khan Bahadur KIuuto referred 
the charges levelled against the League, and declared that the League was even 
agreeable to the Congressites^ suggestion for the appointment of a tribunal. The 
Premier, replying to the debate, said that he had given a clear field to the members 
of the Opposition groups to form an alternative Ministry, but they had failed. A 
“No-Confidence” motion against a Ministry which had fdrendy resigned was 
tantamount to flagging a dead horse, but lie asserted that the Opposition groups, 
including Congressites, were not guided by any policy or principle. He continued 
that everybody in the country knew that the Muslim League was responsible for 
the Bukkur riots. He was surprised that Khaii Bahadur Khurro charged the 
Government with responsibility for the riots. The League’s leaders were in a 
position to prevent the riots but they failed to do so. Khaii Bahadur Allah Bux 
warned the Hindu Independents against surrendering to aggression, especially at this 
critical juncture, adding that it would take them many years to retrieve their 
position. He was always ready to welcome the Hindu Independents. It was open 
to them to join him at any moment. Pointing to the Congress benches, the Premier 
said that he considered the Congress, the only really nationalist organisation 
wedded to the creed of non-violence and truth, but ho was sorry to say that the 
local Congressites had failed to live up to the creed. He accused Congressites of 
goading the Hindu Independents to exact their pound of flesh from the Ministry, 
The Congress Party, which had decided not to press the adjournment motion over 
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Sukkar riots, was the very next day carried away by the wave of communalism 
created by the Hindu panchayts, and pledged its support to Hindu Independents 
for the ‘no-confidence’ motion* He would have gladly welcomed, if instead of taking 
this step, they had presented to him the legitimate demands of the minority 
community, which he was ydcdged to safeguard. Warming up, the Premier conclud- 
ed : “I on my part will not succumb to the combination of groups or surrender to 
aggression, and will not compromise on principle or policy, whatever may happen 
to me.” 

The Ministry however survived the no-confidence motion, voting resulting 
in a tie each side obtaining 29 votes. The Speaker gave his casting vote in favour 
of the Ministry maintaining the status quo. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

6lh. to 14th. MARCH During the voting on Budget demands for grants 
the Ministry scored a victory when the first ]00-riii)eo cut moved by Mr. 

R. K. Sidhwci, Congress Member, under the head ‘Ttevenue” was defeated 
by 91 votes to 21 after a two days’ lively debate. But on the 14th. 

March, the Ministry sustained a defeat when the combined Opposition 
succeeded in turning down the demand under civil works by 30 votes to 27. 
The defeat of the ministry was the culmination of intense efibrts in the past 
few weeks on the part of the Hindu Independents ami Muslim Leaguers who 

had in the meantime coalesced into a Nationalist party, and the Congress 

party. While the oppositionists claimed that to-day’s vote was a clear and 
unequivocal demousLration that the Allah Bakhsh Uoveniment did not enjoy 

the confidence of the House and the Governor had no alternative but to accept 
the Government’s resignation tendered three weeks ago and call upon the 

leader of tlie Nationalist party to form an alternative government, the supporters 
of Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh held that as the Congress had riot definitely 
pledged its supjiort to an alternative ministry if formed but only given an 
undertaking not to throw out tho new ministry for a reasonable time, they 

still had a majority among the rest of the members of the House and given 
a short time to consolidate their position, they were confident of getting the 
overthrown demand and also the remaining demands passed by the Assembly oefore 
April 1. 

New Ministry Formed 

18th. MARCH The resignation of the Allah Bnksh Cabinet was accepted, 
by His Excellcnct/ the Ooeernor to-day, and Mir Bundok Ali Khan, Uevenue 
Minister in the late Cabinet and leader of the Nationalist Party, formed a 

new Cabinet. Mir Bundeh Ali Khan (Premier), Khan Bahadur IChuhro, Shaik 
Abdul Majid, Mr. G. M. ►Syed, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani and Kai Saheb Gokuldas 
were sworn-in as Ministers at the Government House. 

New Premier Outlines Policy 

26th. MARCH : — Tho galleries were packed to capacity and most of the 
members of the House were in their seats when the Premier, Mir Bandehali 
Khan Talpur, successfully ])iIotcd all the demands for grants not moved in 
tho last session. An atmosphere of cordiality prevailed. The new Ministers 
warmly shook hands with the Opposition members. The whole business was 
gone through within half an hour, and thereafter, the Premier made a statement 
setting out the policy and programme of the Government. The Premier was 
frequently interrupted, while speaking, by the Oppositionists. 

The decision to refer the Manzilgah dispute to an independent court of 
enquiry, consisting of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind and two other gentle- 
men, one a leading Hindu and the other a leading Muslim, was announced by 
the Premier who outlined the measures his Government proposed to take with 
a view to restoring harmonious relationship between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, which Mir Bandehali Khan said was the greatest need of the hour 
at this critical juncture in the histroy of India. 

Deploring the tragic happenings in connection with the Manzilgah dispute, 
the Premier stated that he was grieved that over a comi)aratively minor issue 
there had been so much wrangling, which had given an opportunity to 
criminals to commit various heinous crimes. He added that the Government 
realised the necessity of bringing to book all real culprits and affording 
reasonable compensation to the sufferers in the Sukkur riots. The Premier stated 
that the Allah Bux Government’s Bill for introducing joint electorates in 
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borouf!;hs and municipalities was likely to promote harn^ony between the two 
communities. Before ^he next session of the Assembly, which the v>i’escnt 

Government intended to call in August, it was proposed to consider the 

desirability of introducing: adult franchise and to bring forward other necessary 

measures. The 1‘remier further announced the Government’s intention to prepare 
a definite programme fo. giving eflcct to the policy of gradual Prohibition 

consistent with the financial resources, to examine all repressive laws and to 
bring in due course wha'over modifications were found necessary, to promote 
cottage industries, to pursue the policy of introdiiciug an equitable system of 
assessment and the classification of lands on an equitable basis. 

Adverting to the Punjab Government’s threatened withdrawal of largo 
quantitie'^ of water from tlio five rivers supphing water for irrigation ])urposeB 

to Bind, tile rrcmicr said ♦bat the Puniab GG.crnment pronosed to withdraw 
the BU]>ply not only in the cold weather but also in tlie iiinundating season. 
This, he 0()ined, woull spell ruin for Bind. The Gov'crnmeut w’ould strive to 

roacdi a reasonable solution of the problem, in respect of whirdi the Allali Bux 
Government liad already made rcpvcscntatimis. Concluding, Mir Bandehali Khan 
mit forth a sii*ong ]-lca for an ccpii Gable revision of the existing arrane'cmcnt 
between the Government of India and the Bind Government over the Barrage 
Jhdits, without wbicU no nation-building activity was })ossible and Bind’s 
finances could not be put on a sound basis. 'Jdio Premier finally appealed 
to the Press to fum-tion as a strong and healthy inslnimcnt of service to the 
province, and as a gesture of goodwill towards them, he announced the removal 
of the ban in r':s])oct of Govern merit patronage placed o r certain ncwspai)crs. 

Jr. ELixjroiiATE Beat RESERVAa'ioN Bill 

27th. MARCH The first reading of a Bill of far-reaching importance 

introducing tlic system of joint electorates with the reservation of seats on a 
population basis in locnl bodies, and borough muuieipalities in Bukkur district, 
was jiassed to-<lay. The Bill, whh'h was sponsored by the Allah Bux Ministry, 
produced a lively debate and thei’c was spontaneous 8up]H)rt from all sections of 
the Mouse. More than half a dozen speakers participated and Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux made im[)orlant observaiions. 

Agricultural Marketing Bill (contd.) 

The House earlier inissed into law the Agricultural Marketing Bill which 
W’as held u|> in the middle of Frhruai’y last, following tire passing of a Congress 
amendment which lead to the resignation of the Allah Bux Ministry. 

Jr. Ih.ECTOR ate Begera". Bill (coni’D.) 

1st. APRIL : — The Assembly a<ljourned sine die to-day after passing a 
Bill _ inirodiu'ing joint eliK-torate in borough municipalities of the Bnkkur 
THritrict. With a view to m:iking the reform more effective an innovation was 

introduced in the Bill wherelky a candidate was com)>ellcd to get a certain 
percentage of the votes of both the communities, if he was to be relumed. In 
tlie first place, it wuis ]n‘ovided that candidates who scemred at least JJI per 
cent of the votes polled by the voters of their own community and at 
least 10 per cent of the votes ])olIcd by voters of the otlier community 
(divided in each case by the aggregate number of seats) be declared successful. 
It was provided as a last alternative that, tire candidate who secured the largest 
number of voles be declared elected. It w’as also provided that each voter 
should have as many votes as there wore aggregate number of seats in wards 
and secondly that wards be so constituted that there would be a fair mixture 
of voters of both communities. Commending the Bill to the House, the 
Premier informed it that the Cfovernment Avould bring in a comprehensive 
measure in August for adult franchise and joint cleetoralc in all local bodies 
all over Bind. Leaders of various groups having arrived at a formula, the Bill had 
an easy passage. The House then adjourned stwe die. 
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Srijut Khorsing Terang, Mauzadar 
Mr. a. H. Ball 
„ A. F. Bendall 
„ F. W. Blennerhassett 
„ N. Dawson 
„ D. B, H. Moore 
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Mr, C. W. Morley 
„ K. A. Palmer 
„ Naba Ktjmar Duvt 
„ Baipyanath Mukher.tee, b.a, 
„ William Richard Faull 


Mr, Kedaemal Brahmin, b.l. 
Srijut Bidesiu Pan Tanti 
„ Bhairab Chandra Das 
Babu Binode Kumar j. Harwan 
Mr. P. Parida 


Budget Session — Shillong — 22nd. February to 2l8t. March 1940 

Fin 'nctal Statement for 1940—41 

The Budget estimates of the Govern n;ent of issam for the year 1910-41 Mere 
presented by Sir M, Saadulln, Premier and Finance Minister, in both the Houses of 
the Assam Legislature wloch met at Shillong on the 22nd. February 1940 for the 
Budget BoBsion. The year 1U40-41 is expected to begin with an OT^ening balance of 
Rs. 20,50,000. Receipts are placed at Re. 8,20,17,000, and expenditure at Rs. 
8,20,55,000, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 20,21,000. 

The revenue estimates disclose a surplus of Rs. 4,98,000, but this is illusory 
as the Budget contains a sirai of Rs. 10,00,000 being the estimates of receipts from 
Agricultural Income-tax for 1939-40, which, owing to the late issue of the rules 
under the Act, will, it is expected, not be paid till the year 1940-41, The position, 
therefore, is that the revenue budget really shows a detieit which is estimated at 
Rs. 5,02,000. 

The Budget provides for several beneficent measures which the Ministry pro- 
pose to launch, lii the sphere of mass uplift the Ministry have in view the intro- 
duction of a mass literacy campaign, with an initial expenditure of Rs. 12,000 
pending the settlement of details of the campaign and determination of the cost 
involved. The formation of an Employment and Drainage Divisior, is also pro- 
posed, with a view to meeting the problems of annual floods. There is to be an 
increase in the number of agricultural demonstrators, in order to popularize im- 
proved and scientific methods of agriculture among the masBes. Prevention of 
rinderpest is sought to be efiected by the ap])ointracnt of additional veterinary field 
assistants. The organisation of co-opeiativc societies in Assam is proposed to be 
put on a more ellicient basis by the appointment of a separate audit staff*. In the 
sphere of industrial aciiviiies there is a scheme of culture as a cottage industry. 
A scheme for the infuiufacture of ghee is also included in the Budget, providing 
for a ghee-raaking centre in the Goalpara district. 

For the betterment of the lot of backward and tribal people, who constitule 
a big percentage of Assam’s population, the Ministry proposes several measures. 
Primary, Middle Vernacular and Middle English scholarBhij)B for boys of the tribal, 
scheduled and ex-tea garden labour classes have been provided. Two industrial 
stipends will be awarded to Naga boys of the Fuller Technical School, Kohima. A 
Government Middle English School and technical school will be established at 
Mokokchong Nags Hills, 

The Mikirs have hitherto received little attention from the Government with 
regard to improvement in agriculture. It is proposed to appoint two Mikirs as 
demonstrators for the purpose of introducing improved methods of cultivation in 
the Wa tracts in the Mikir Hills. Six primary schools in the Mikir Hills area 
will be taken over by the Government. 

In the Medical Department, 16 additional beds for in-door patients in the 
Civil Hospital at Sylhet have been provided. In the Education Department there 
are grants to new schools to be brought on the aided list and increased grants to 
some existing schools have been provided. A reform of jail administration is also 
envisaged in the Budget. 

For the year 1940-41, a revenue of Rs. 35 lakhs is expected from the Agricul- 
tural Income-tax Act, 1939. The estimates include Rs. 10 lakhs as income from 
the Act for the year 1939-40 after allowing for a rebate of 50 per cent, promised 
by the previous Ministry. 

The estimates include a revenue of nearly Rs. 14 lakhs as the share of the 
Assam Government on account of export duty on jute according to the latest infor- 
mation received from the Government of India worked on the basis of 5*24 per 
cent, assigned to this province from the total net proceeds of 261 lakhs. 

A permanent loan of Rs. 50 lakhs is proposed to be floated by the Government. 
Till the loan is raised it is proposed that the issue of treasury bills totalling Rs. 
65 lakhs in the early months of the year and of Rs. 20 lakhs for Ways and Means 
advances from the Reserve Bank will be necessary in the year 1940-41. 

These are required for providing the Government with temporary funds during 
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the year when the resources of the Province are expected to fall below the normal 
treasury balance and the minimum bank balance fixed at Ks. 18 lakhs, both taken 
together. A lar^^ev contribution to the Government of liulia for the maintenance 
of the Assam Killes is to be made from April 1, 1940. Acc()rdin^ to this decision the 
receipts from rations and expenditure on pensions of the Assam Rifles will bo dis- 
tributed between the Central and the Provincial Govern men is, and the increase 
places an extra burden on ]>rovincial revenues to the extent of Rs, 27,000, Next day, 
the ‘ii3rd. February the I’rcmicr introduced the Finance Bill, 1910. The Local 
Authorities Compensatory Grants Bill, was also taken into consideration. 

General Discussion of Budcuct 

26th. & 27th. FEBRUARY :-~“Bensc of duty and sincere devotion to the 
cause of Assam have i)romi>ted me to undertake the formation of a Cabinet after 
the resignation of the Congress Ministry,” said Sir M. Saadullah, replying to 
the general discussion of the Budget which concluded on the 27th. Referring 
to the criticisms levelled at the Ministry by the Opposition on account 
of the ordinance operating in the ])rovincc, the Premier said that the Congress 
Coalition Ministry could not be said to have resigned due to the encroachments 
by the Central Government in the provincial sphcr(^ for tliey resigned long after 
the war broke out and the ordinances were promulgated and only when the Congress 
High Command ordered them to resign. When the Premier was speaking of the 
reported suggestion to send a deputation to VVardha to move the Congress authori- 
ties to give special consideration to the question of the funefioning of a Congress 
Coalition Ministry in Assam, Mr. Gopinath Bordolai inlerriipted. characterising 
the statement as untrue, d'hc Speaker intervened saying that if there was any 
untruth, tliat sliould be proved by facts and figures. Earlier, Mr. Bardoloi, sum- 
ming up the dc'hatc on behalf of tlie Opposition, said that though in tlie budget 
discussion absolute detachment was to be maintained, party outlook on policies and 
measures could not be totally dispensed with. Mr. Burdoloi stated lliat the pro- 
viiuaal sphere was one of the main reasons that led to the resignation. Mr. Bardoloi 
defended the Laud Revenue reduction, Prohiliition and mass literacy schemes initia- 
ted by the Congress Coalition Ministry. Mr. Whitaker, on b(']ialf of the European 
Group, said that the i)rc8eiit Budget could fairly be described as the work of one 
of the greatest of the w^ell-wishers of Assam and that members of his group sup- 
ported the main proj^osals. 

Lane Revenue Registration Amend. Bii;l 

20th. FEBRUARY ; -Mr. Kaincxivar ])as (Congress) moved to-day that the Assam 
Laud Revenue IR'gistration (AmeiHlment) Bill, VXlb', he taken into consideration. 
The Bill sought to reduce laud revenue in Assam Valley. Khan Bahadur Saiyidar 
Raharnan, Minister for Revenue, opiposing the motion said that the i)uri)OBO of the 
Bill could be served by a resolution amending rule 19 of the Laud Kcvcmio Regula- 
tions and that the lu’cscnt Bill sought to euliar.cc land revenue in the Burma 
Valley. When the motion was put to vote a division was claimed but it was 
lost by 52 votes to 42. 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Assembly, before adjourning for the day, carried by 53 to 39 votes the 
Government amendment for circulation for eliciting opinion till August 1, 1940^ the 
Assam Tem})lc-ontry Bill of 1939, sponsored by the Congress jnirty. The Bill allowed 
entry of all IJindus to temples for which their Shebaiis, Bakhta ts, and Xfohuiits 
were holding any land or enjoying any 8i)ecial privileges from the Government in 
any form. The 0])posiiion accccpted the Government amendment for circulation 
till August 31 of 1940 of the Assam Maternity Benefit Bill of 1940, moved by Mr. 
Aran Kumar Chanda and then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

4th. MARCH :~The intention of the Government of Assam to hold a conference 
of members of the legislature in the near future, with a view to enunciating the 
policy and principle of appointment to the Rublic Bervices was announced by 
the Rrcmier, Sir jf. Saadulla, to-day during the discussion on “cut” motions. 
Thirty-nine "cut” motions tabled for the day were either lost without division, 
withdrawn, or not moved at all. The House voted a sum not exceeding Rs! 
21,07,000 under the head “General Administration.” On the 14th. March, in the 
course of a discussion on a cut to criticise the Government for taking no action in 
respect of the conduct of tlie police and the military on the occasion of the shooting 
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incident at Digboi, .S'lr M. Saadulla^ the Prcraicr, said that he would certainly have 
taken with determination action in respect of the conduct of any officer, however 
exalted he mi:’,ht he, if the charges brought against him w’ere amply proved. The 
cut was lost by 54 votes to 40. Reading the relevant portions from Sir Manmallia 
Nath Mookerjee’s report, Sir M. Saadulla pointed out that reliance could not be put 
on certain evidence, and that Sir Manmatha also expressed doubts on certain charges 
made against the conduct of officers. On the firing incident, which was not within 
the scope of Sir Mainnatha’s enquiry, the Premier said that there were no iudicial 
findings before them aiul the Government w’ere helpless. Keferring to the police, the 
Premier said that they had very difficult tin es during that tragic period and if. 
during the prorecutioii of theiv dui-ies, they had exceeded their rights they should be 
excused. Daring the disem sion, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, ex-Premicr, s.aid that due to 
the absence of judicial findings, they could take no action against tl'3 alleged oflond- 
ding officers, and they resigned oflice befure Sir Manmatha’s report had been 
submitted. 

Finance Rill Passed 

16th. MARCH. The Assembly to-day passed the Finance Bill and the Local 
Authorities Compensatory Grants Charged Bill, J940. A Congress amendment to 
the Finance Bill was lost by 54 votes to 46. Mr. Baidyn Nath Mookerjec and Mr. 
NaoaJcumar Dutt (Indian Idanting), objected to the final passage of the Bill as 
substantial relief had not been given to small tea companies. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

Consideraiion of tiie Ministers’ Salaries Bill was then taken up. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Rabindranath Aditya urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion till June JO was rejected. The House adjourned till Monday, the 
18lh. March, when the Bill was T)asBed. It provides a salary of Rs. 1750/- and a 
house and car allowances of Rs 250/- for the Premier and a salary of Rs. 750/- with 
allowance of Rs. 250 for other ministers. The amendments were either rejected or not 
moved. In the course of the discussion of the amendments Sir Muhammad Saduda 
stated that, in order to give it a legal shape and in order that the bill might not 
be constitutionally wrong, retrospective effect would be given, but they would 
not draw their salaries with retrospective effect. 

No-Confjdence Motions 

19lh. MARCH Four motions expressing ‘no-confi deuce’ in the Ministry were 
tabled to-day. 'riie Speaker held that the motions were in order and tl)e Hoiis(3 giving 
leave separately, he fixed 3 \\ m. on March 21 for disenssion and voting, 'ihc 
motions stood separately in the names of Mr. Nabaknmar Dutta (Indian planting), 
Mr. Lalit Far (!^urma Valley, Hindu), Mr. Balaram Parkar (scheduled) and Mr. 
Bei>in Behari Das (scheduled). All of them are iion-Coiigrcssmen, but were mem- 
bers of the Congress Coalition Party. 

21st. MARCH : — Two of the four no-confidence motions against the Ministry were 
withdrawn and the other two were not moved to-day. The Speaker announced that Mr. 
Nal)akiimar Dutta and Mr. Balaram Parker had already intimated to him their 
desire to withdraw the motions standing in their names. The other two which 
were due to liavc been moved by Mr. Lalit Molian Kar and Mr. Bipen Bchary Das 
were not moved at all. The announcement was received with loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Assembly next passed the following Government bills : — The Temporary Post- 
ponement of Execution of Decrees Bill, the Amusements and Betting Tax Amend- 
ment Bill and the Commissioners Powers Distribution Amendment Bill. An 
Op])osition amendment to the first named Bill was rejected by 56 votes to 39. The 
House was then prorogued. 


The Madras Budget for 1940 — 41 

A small surplus of Rs. 82,000, land revenue concessions amounting to Rs. 70 
lakhs, continuation of prohibition in the four districts in which it is now in force, 
reduction in the rate of the general sales tax from i to i per cent and the slab 
rate from Rs. 5 to Eis, 4 in cases where the turnover is between Rs. 20.000 and Rs. 
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10,000, provision for new schemes including increase in the rate of grant for elemen- 
tary school teachers and opening of a Natural Science College in the Andhra 
University and a loan of one crore to be raised during the ensuing year— these arc 
some of the salient features of the Budget of the Madras Government for 1940-41 
issued on the 4th. March 1940 . 

The estimates provide for receipts on revenue account of Rs. 16,76,12,000 and 
expenditure of Rs. 16, 75, BO, OCX), leaving a surplus of Rs. 82,000. The following 
are the comparative figures for 19B8-B9, 19B9-40 and 1940-41 (figures in the thousands 
of rupees) 

Revised Budget 

Accounts estimates estimates 

19B8 39. 19B0-40. 1940-41. 

Revenue 16,13.45 16,41,50 16,76,12 

Expenditure 16,09,72 16,41.41 16,75,30 

Surplus 3,73 9 82 

A notable feature of the estimates is the provision for Ministry with the 
Legislature functioning. 

The estimates provide also for grants for the teaching of Hindi and for the 
handspinning movement, for repairs of flood and cyclone damages, for a special 
Public Works division for the investigation and preparation of preliminary estimates 
for the Tungabhadra Project and for expenditure on rural broadcasting. 

CILe policy of prohibition is to be continued in the four districts in which it is 

now in force but not extended further. Cl'he annual recurring loss of revenue from 

prohibition is estimated at Rs. 65,00,000. The Budget contemi)late8 reduction of the 
rate of the general sales tax from one half percent to one quarter per cent in the 

case of the tax on turnover and the slab rate from Rs, 5 to Rs. 4 in cases where 

the turnover exceeds Rs. 10.000 and is less than Rs. 20,000. It is estimated Hint 
this will reduce the revenue from the general sales tax by 31J lakhs and bring ll.c 
total net revenue from the new taxes down to Rs. 69 lakhs. Amendments are also 
made to the Madras Tobacco (Taxation of Sales and Licensing) Act for the purpose, 
it is stated, of removing inequalities and grievances and stopping certain abuses. 

The provision made for schemes of new expenditure involve a net ultimate 
liability of Rs 32,30,0tK) non-recurring and Rs. 8,57,0(X3 recurring and an ex])enditure 
in 1940 1911 of Rs. 17,(X).(X)0 non-recurring and Rs. 6.94, OCX) recurring. The more 
im])ortant of these schemes are ; increase in the rate of grant for elementary school 
teachers ; grant for the Andhra University for the 0 ]>ening of a Natural Science 
College ; equipment of the new headquarters hospital at Madura and new wards 
in the King George Hospital at Vizagaiiatam ; opening of 30 rural dispensaries 
and provision of midwives in eleven of the existing dispensaries and the normal 
(?xpansion of the Labour department for aniclioruting the conditions of the 
scheduled classes. 

Capital expenditure in 1940-1941 is estimated at Rs. 93,42.000. The most 
important of the works in progress are .'—the Papanasam Hydro-Thermal Project: 
further improvements to the Medical College and King George Hospital at 
Vizagapatam and additional buildings for the Stanley Medical College. Provision 
is also made for the construction of an up-to-date hospital at Trichinopoly on a 
new site. A sum of Rs. 1,(X),120(X) has been provided for loans to local bodies, 
agriculturists and co-operative societies and for short-term advances to the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, Madras. 

Against the anticipated remunerative capital expenditure and long-term loans 
amounting to Rs. 1.45,o7,000, about Rs. IhJ lakhs of which will be met from the 
unutilized portion of the current year’s open market loan, the Budget provides for 
borrowing 1 crore next year. The balance of the amount required is expected to be 
found from the other resources of the Government. 

The Orissa Budget for 1940 — 41 

The Budget of Orissa Province for 1940-41 published on the 20th. March 1940, 
shows a deficit of Rs. 4.67, (XX). The total revenue is estimated at Rs. 1 95,21,000 
and expenditure chargea to revenue at Rs. 1,9988,000. 

The revised estimates of revenue for 1939-40 are Rs. 1,94, 09, (XX) as against the 
original estimate of Rs. 1,84, 32, (XX) or Rs. 9,77,(X)0 more than anticipated. This is 
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based on an anticipated improvement in the Province’s share of the incometax, and 
the revenue from excise and stamps and interest. The revised estimates of expen- 
diture (1939-40) are Rs. 1,93,96 ,(X)0, which is Rs. 6,71,000 less than orij^inally antici- 
pated. This reduces the deficit of Rs. 18,35,000 to Rs. 1,87,000. The opening balance 
lor 1940-41 is expected to be Rs. ‘^6,81,000 and close with Rs. 22,14,000. 

The Governor’s Note on the Budget, explaining the reduced expenditure in 
1939-40, says that it was due to the decision taken after the Ministry had resigned 
that it was unnecessary to constitute a fund for rural development, at any rate, 
until the Government oT India’s grant for the same was nearing exhaustion and 
some definite scheme for spending “in an orlerly fashion has been devised. As a 
conscqaence a sum of five lakhs has been taken back.’* 

The Note adds ; Although the financial position of the Province strongly 
indicates caution in admitting new expenditure, it does not entirely preclude it and 
it is on that basis that the Pud^et has heen prepared. 

'The Go'/ernor’s Note says lurther that extra provision for police over established 
expenditure will be Rs. 2^ lakhs. The force was immediately expended on the 
outbreak of war under the advice of the ^ate Miiiistiy, and though the Government 
of India and the railway administration will probably bear nearly all the cost, some 
of it will fall on the Province. It has been further found necessary to meet the 
dangers arising from the political situation to recruit an emergency force of one 
hundi-ed strong to serve as l coniral reserve. This will cost Rs, r)0,()(X). 

The Basic Education scheme and the literacy campaign, as planned by the late 
Ministry, will be contini.cd and the subsidies to the All-India Spinners’ Association 
and All-India Village Industries’ Association will be continued on the basis fixed 
by the Congress Ministry. It has been decided, however, not to continue on any 
large scale the indirect subsidy to the Spinners’ Association branch involved in 
buying its i)rodncts as uniform for governmcni. servants. Experience has shown that 
the cloth supplied was much less serviceable, besides being much more expensive 
than mill-made cloth. ‘ /Vpart from the undesirability of dressing servants of the 
Crown in a manner which still indicates adherence to a particular party, economy 
precludes continuance of the poUi*y of the late Ministry.” 

The Industries Department gets over one lakh of rupees for new schemes. It 
has been decided to convert the Berhamporc Jail into a Central Jail. 

The U. P. Budget for 1940 — 41 

A small revenue surplus of Rs. 22,135, an increase in the duty on opium, 
charas and ganja and on beer and spirits and the continuance of prohibition in 
those districts where it is already in force, are the main features or the budget 
estimates for 1910-41 of the United Provinces which was published on the 29th. March. 

As the next year’s budget has been framed while the proclamation under sec, 
93 of the Government of India Act, 1935 is in operation and the constitution 
remains BU8{jendcd, and as it has been framed on the assumption that that situation 
will continue, it was necessary to balance the revenue side of the budget. This was 
the main object which his Excellency the Governor set himself to achieve. After 
including Rs. 9,05,(.X)0 for new items to be met from revenue and the necessary 
amounts for the fiotation and service of a new loan of Rs. 1,25, 60, (XX) and the issue 
of Rs. 1,0(),00,(X30 worth of Encumbered Estates Act bonds, the estimates show a 
revenue of surplus of Rs. 22,135. 

The following are the figures of the estimates for 1910-41 at a glance : — 
Receipts Under Revenue Heads ... Rs. 13.58,35,738 

Charges Under Revenue Heads ... Rs. 13,58,13,61)3 

Revenue Surplus ... Rs. 22,135 

The statement of net estimates under the debt and deposit heads shows that 
the net results of all transactions of the year under both the revenue and debt and 
deposit heads show a surplus of Rs. 9,80,000. 

The revenue receipts at Rs. 13,58,35,738, compared with Rs. 13,31,70,658, the 
revised estimate for 1939-40, show an improvement of Rs. 26,65,080. This improve- 
ment is mainly accounted for by land revenue ( + Rb. 023,45,000) : excise (tRs. 25,32, 
000) and other taxes and duties (Rs. 10,80,000). 

With a view primarily to help to balance the budget, it has been decided 
to increase the duty on opium, charas, and ganja and on beer and spirits and 
to abolish the state-management of shops and revert to the former auction 
system. It has been decided to increase the issue price per seer of opium, 
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charas and f^anja from Bs. 110 Bs. 100, and Rs. 60 to Bs. 140, Bs. 140, and 
Rs. lOOt^ respectively. It has also been decided to increase the duty on beer 
and spirits, by one anna and three pies per quart on beer and four annas and 
six pies per quart on spirits. 

Prohibition will be maintained in those districts in which it has already 
been imposed by the late Ministry but will not be extended in the budget year 
to any further district. 

The total revenue charges show a decrease of Bs. 23,33,000 as compared 
with those in the recast budget. A reduction of over Bs. 200,000 is anticipated 
in the provision for legislative bodies as the budget has been framed on the 
l)a8is or the cotitin nation of a section 93 situation and, therefore, those bodies 
will not be meeting. As there have been no serious communal disturbances in 
recent months and as the Hhia-Sunni disjiiitcs and the Khaksar movement have 
also subsided, the extra ])rov;sioii made in the recast budget to ])rovidc for 
increased jail populalion has bceti omitted. 

The budget provides for a sum of Ils. 25/)3,000 for capital ex})cndiliirc. 

Tlie revised estimates for 19)9-40 show that (he revenue receii)ts 
amounted to Bs. Tl,31,7l,<)<)0 and the revenue charges to Bs. 13,02,27.000 
leaving a d(dit‘it of Its. 30,oG.00() compared with (lie deficit in the recast budget 
of Bs. Go,(>0,u(.)0. 

A comparison of the budget estimates for 1910-11 with the revised figures 
for the eurieiit year shows an imj>rovement as mentioned earlier, of Its. 
26,0-), (DO. A'ccordiiig to the latest figures reported by the (Government of India 
the i)rovince'B share of income-tax next year will be Bs. 41,70,000 as compared 
with Rs. 39,90,000 in the revised for the current year. Under land revtmue 
only the normal ])rovision of Bs. l.o,00,CXXJ will be made for calamity reraissions 
instead of the abnormal provision made in the recast budget. 

d’iie total estimated fall of Bs. 17,o8,000 under irrigaiion receipt's next year 
is i)ccause the gross receipts are estimated to be less and there is an ineresse 
in woiking expenses. The main cause of the big fall of Bs, 13,94.000 in the 
estimated recoii)ts under agriculture is that during the current year the Govern- 
ment have received all their outstanding balance in the sugar excise fund. 

An increase of Bs. 2,00,000 in extraordinary receipts is the figure wliich 
has been put on both the receipt and expenditure sides of the budget to 
cover expenditure in connexion with the war which will be reimbursed by the 
Govern ment of India. 

Tlio total revenue charges, as observed above, show a docreaso of Bs. 
23,3.3 .(X^Xl as compared with those in the recast budget, rhe main variations are 
increases under Land Revenue, Rs. 4,10,(X)0 ; Rolicc (ordinary), Rs. 0.0"), 000 ; 
and Education, Rs. 4,r)r),0(XJ and reductions in provincial excise, Ks. 2.00,000 ; 
General Administration, Rs. 7,47, 0(X). Police (Special expenditure) Rs. 0,37,000 ; 
Agriculture, Ks. 0,47,000 ; InJusiries, Rs, r),6l,0(X) and Oeiitral Road Development 

Acc.ouiR, Rs. 9,21,000. 

With a view to balance the revenue side of the budget it has been dccidc'd 
to abolish the system of state-management of excise shops, resulting in the 
reduction in expenditure of Rs. 2,0(>,000 under Excise. 

During the current year additional i)olice forces had to bo imposed in 

nine dillcrent areas as a result of communal riots and the Shia-13unni dispute 
at Luckuow. Jt is now hoped that occasions to impose similar forces will not 

arise in the next financial vear, resulting in the decrease in the estimates of Bs. 

2 , 00 , 000 . 

Under Agriculture there is a reduction of Bs. 1,7.3,000 under rural develop- 
ment in connexion with the pay and allowances of the establishment and Bs. 
‘J, 33, 000 in the provision for rural development grants. 

One of the measures adopted by his Excellency the Governor to balance 
the budget is to take Rs. 0,00,(X.K) from the U. P. Boad Eund for road maintenance 
and reduce by lion from ordinary revenue, as a ])urely wartime emergency 
action. Many police stations in the province are extremely bad and provision 
has, therefore, been made to start rebuilding ten of the worst ones in the next 
financial year. 
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The Indian National Congress 



Place 

Year 

1 

Bombay 

(1885) 

2 

Calcutta 

(1886) 

3 

Madras 

(1887) 

4 

Allahabad 

(1888) 

6 

Bombay 

(1889) 

6 

Calcutta 

(1890) 

7 

Nagpnr 

(1891) 

8 

9 

Allahabad 

Lahore 

(1892) 

(l893) 

10 

Madras 

G894) 

ll 

Poona 

(1895) 

12 

Calcutta 

(1896) 

13 

Amraoti 

(1897) 

14 

Madras 

(1898) 

15 

Tjucknow 

(1899) 

10 

Lahore 

(1900) 

17 

Calcutta 

(1901) 

38 

Abmcdabad 

(19J2) 

19 

Madras 

(1903) 

20 

Bombay 

(1904) 

21 

Benares 

(1905) 

22 

Calcjutta 

(1900) 

23 

Surat & Madras (1907) 

(1908) 

24 

Lahore 

(l909) 

25 

Allahabad 

(1910) 

20 

Calcutta 

(1911) 

27 

I’atna 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardha — 19th, January to 2 let. January 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from January 19 
to 2l, 1940. Bhvi jRajcndra Prasad The Members present were Manlana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Jawalmrial Nehru, Vallahhbhai Patel, Pattabhi 
Hitaramayya, Bhnlabhai Desai, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Shankerrao Deo, Profulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Harekrushna Mahatab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Turkish Relief Fund 

Resolved that the action of the President granting Rs. 1,000 towards the 
Turkish Earthquake Fund be confirmed and the moncry be sanctioned and the 
the Treasurer be instructed to pay the amount. 

Authority to the Treasurer to Appoint Attorneys 

“Resolved that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, the Treasurer of the Congress is hereby 
expressly empowered : 

(1) From time to time to appoint, remove and re-appoint an attorney or 
attorneys to act cither jointly or severally and to confer on such attorney or 
attorneys all or some of the powers and authorities of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj as such 
Treasurer, provided however that such delegation will not absolve the Treasurer 
from any personal responsibility to the Working Committee, 
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(2) Resolved fiiither that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj as such Treasurer is hereby 
expressly authorised to confer on such attorney or attorneys expressly all or any of 
the following powers : 

(а) To open, continue and operate upon any banking account with any Bank, 
person, firm or company and to close such account whether such account be already 
opened or may be hereafter opened and to draw and sign cheques upon and other- 
wise operate upon such account. 

(б) To endorse, ^ranv ler, negotiate any cheques, bills of Exchange, Hundies, 
and other negotiable instruments and Becuii^ies. 

(c) To receive sums of money and securities on behalf of the A. I. 0. C. 
(the Working Committee and the Congress) and to give cftectuul receipt and dis- 
charges for the same.” 

Following resolutions were passed 

Assembly Bys^-Electioa, Punjab 

The Committee considered the resolution ol the Working Committee of the 
Punjab P. C. C. regarding the nomination of the candidate for the Punjab Provin- 
cial Assembly in the West Multan Jtural constituency, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, it is within the competence of the Parliamentary Hub-Committee to make 
the final nomination for elovtion to the logiBlatures, 'Ihe IVorking Committee of 
a province is not justihod in threatening resignalion because its recommendation is 
not accepted by the Pirliameiitary Hub-Committee. 

Utkal 

Considered the representation of Shri Nabakrishna Choudhry and the explana- 
tion of Hhri Nilkanth Das and Godavaris Mi'^jra regarding the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Utkal P. C. C. held on December 22, 1039. 

In the opinion of the Committee the rulings of the Chairman were not correct 
and the resolution expressing want of confidence in the executive should have been 
permitted to be moved for the consideration of the meeting ; but in view of the 
fact that the new elections are taking place, it is unnecessary to take further steps 
in this regard. The Working Committee approved of the action of the Ihesident in 
entrusting the conduct of the elections in the province to Hhris Gopabanclhu 
Choudhry and Harihar Achary with full powers. 

Bengal 

The Working Committee have considered the resolution of the B, P. 0. C. 
recommending the postponement of Congress elections in Bengal. The decision 
to hold the Congress elections in the country was arrived at after much considera- 
tion at a previous meeting of the Committee. The Working Committee find no 
change in the political situation of the country since the previous meeting of the 
Committee to justify postponement of Congress elections. The decision of the 
B. P. C. C. has been taken at a time when all preparations were completed in all 
the other Provinces to hold the Congress elections. The Working Committee, 
therefore, do not consider it desirable to postpone the Congress elections in llcngal 
alone and direct the ad hoc committee to push througli the elections as quickly 
as possible. 

The Working Committee considered the request of the B. P. C. C. for 
permission to launch Civil Disobedience in the Province as normal working of 
Congress organisations is said to have become impossible. The Committee resolved 
that the Congress Committees in the Province should carry out all their normal 
activities at any cost. If they are prevented from carrying them out in Bengal 
by the Government under the Ordinance or the Defence of India Act the B. P. C. C. 
is free to take any steps it considers necessary to meet the situation there. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that any steps taken by the B. P. C. C. is 
/ in vindication of the ordinary civil right oi the organisation to function, and for 
that limited purpose only, and should not be regarded as a part of the general 
movement of Civil Disobedience for the attainment of the Congress goal. 

The Working Committee have published their resolutions on the general 
question of civil disobedience in the country from time to time and there is nothing 
particular at this time to add to those resolutions. 

The other resolutions regarding amendment of the Independence Pledge and 
action to be taken on the 26th January. 1940 did not call for a separate treatment. 
The first point was covei*ed by the President's statement to the press, which he 
made under authority of the Working Committee and the second point did not 
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ftriae as the Government of Bengal had withdrawn bans on the proceedings 
of 26th January. 

The resofiition asking for a revision of the Working Committee's resolution 
appointing the ad hoc committee is dealt with Bei)arately. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider their resolution by which they had appointed the Bengal 
ad hoc Committee to conduct the Congress elections in Bengal. The Bengal 
Ih'ovincial Congress Committee had deputed Bhri Sarat Chandra Bose to argue 
its case before the Working Committee. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose pleaded the 
case of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee before the Working Committee 
at great length.^ The Working Committee gave the following decision : 

The Working Committee heard Sj. Saratchandra Bose at great length on the 
20th and 21st January, 1910 at Wardha regarding the resolutions of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, dated tlic Gth January 1910, asking the Working 
Committee to reconsider their resolution, dated the 18th to 22nd Decjcmbcr, 1999, 
appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting congress elections in Bengal and 
BUDScquently on the 22nd January 1910, Bj. Baratchandra Bose gave a note, 
summarising his arguments. After giving full consideration to Bj. Baratchandra 
Bose’s arguments, the Working Committee regret their inability to alter their 
decision. The resolution of the Working Committee was arrived at after long 
and anxious consideration and was necessitated by a series of at-ts and omissions 
on the part of the Bengal I’rovim-ial Congress Committee and its Executive Council 
in defiance of the resolutions and policy of the Working Committee and the All 
India Congress Committee. It may be noted that there has been no change in 
that attitude of the B. P. C. C. and its Executive Council. Wlien the Working 
Committee ap])ointcd the ad hoc committee, the Executive Council of the B. V. C. C. 
met on the 30lh I)eccnil)cr, 1939 and passed a resolution, the operative portion of 
which was a definite refusal to accept the Working Committee’s decision and ran 
as follows: ‘^The Council therefore regrets its inability to accept this decision of 
the Congress Working Committee, regarding ad hoc committee and it resolves to 
continue functioning in accordance with the Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress and the B. B. C. C.” J'his was followed up by a circular issued by the 
B. P. C. C. to all Congress Committees in the Province of Bengal and Burma 
Valley which after reciting the resolution of the Executive Council said : “All 
Congress Committee's are therefore reciuested to send all suggestions regarding 
delimitation etc., to B. P. C. C. Cilice which is legally the com})Ctent body to 
deal in tlie matter. 9'hey are also directed not to (‘o-operato with the ad hoc 
committee in all these mattcis”. The B. P. C. C. met on Gth January, 1910, and 
passed a resolution criticising at length the resolution of the Working Committee 
recording its ])rotest against it and asking it to reconsider the resolution. The 

B. P. C. C. took no notice of (he resolution of the INccutive Counr-il refusing to 
accc])t the decision of the Working C’omniitlee and the circular issued by the 
Becretary asking all committees within the Province to disobey it and not to 
co-operate with the ad hoc committee. On tlie other hand the same resolution 
w^hich asked for a review of the Working Committee’s decision also contained a 
paragraph which ‘Teitcratos its full confidence in the present Executive Council 
and the President, Becretary and Ofiice-bcarers of the Committee and requests them 
to deal with the situation as it arises.” The action of the Executive Council in 
passing the resolution above mentioned and the circular issued by the B. P. 

C. C to all Congress Committees of the Province are a clear defiance of 
the resolution of the Working Committc and the B. P. C. C. has by its own 
resolution endoiscd the action of the Executive Council and its ofUcc bearers, who 
were responsible for the resolution and the circular. 

qiie Working Committee consider the most recent actions of the B. P. C. C. 
and it.s Executive as being quite in keejiing with the attitude they have adopted 
during the last several months and which had forced the hands of the Working 
Committee to appoint the ad hoc Committee. 

The Working Committee in their resolution had expressly stated that they did 
not like to take drastic step in 8}>ite of sudicient provocation in view of impending 
elections, but had contented themselves with appointing the ad hoc committee to 
ensure fair and impartial elections. The need for such elections remains and the 
Working Committee are unable to alter their decision. 

P.egarding the points raised by Bj. Baratchandra Bose, it may be stated that 
the Working Committee did not like to repeat in their resolutions of 18th to*!*. 22nd 
December, 1939 all that had happened before and simply referred to the 
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previous resolutions which had dealt with the situation as it had 

developed in Bcni^al during previous months and only mentioned some glaring 
facts. Regarding tne point of disobeuiencc of spe<'ific instructions, it may be 
mentioned that Election Tribunal passed certain interim orders to the effect that 
Sj. Saradindu Chakravarti should function as the Secretary of the Rajshahi i). C. 0. 
licnding final disposal cf the dispute before it on the 29th September. On the 
30th September the Secretary of the 1>. V. C. O. i.^sued a notice through tlie 

jness countermanding the o'der of the Tribunal and saying that Sj. Pravaschandra 
Lahiri hould function as Secretary and thin appeared in the papers of October 
1, lc39. The matter came wp before the President, who after receiving an explana- 
tion from the Secretary held on the I2th October that the ad interim order of tlio 
Tribunal should be givcii cifcct to and that 8i. Saradindu Chakvavaity should 

function as Secretary, llii? was communicated to the R. P. 0. 0. and Sj. 
Saradindu Chakravarti and Pravasciiandra Lahiri. The B. P. 0. 0. and 

Sj. Pravas Chandra T.ahiri tot,k no notice of tins order for more than 

months and when the Bengal aflairs came np lor review before the 

Working Committee on 18th to 23rd November, the Committee gave specific instruc- 
tions that the order of the Secretary should be withdrawn and the withdrawal 

published in the press. It appears from what Sj. Saratchandra Bose stated before 
the Committee that after the resolution of the Working Committee the Secretary of 
the B. P. C. C. asked Sj. Piavaschandra Ijahiri to hand over charge to Sj. Saradimlii 
Cliakravarti, that Sj. J’ravascljandra J..ahiri wrote to the B. P. C. C, tliat he had 
asked Sj. Radharamon Bhattacharya to hand over cliargc and some fiirtlior 
correspondence passed to a similar effect. Sj. Radharamon wrote to the A. I. C. 0. 
Office at Allahabad on 14th December informing the Secretary that he had been 
ordered to band over charge hut this letter was not received till the Secretary had 
left for the meeting of the Working Oommitieo at Wardlia and was not before 
him or the Working* Committee when the resolution of the Working Committee 
was passed. It is admitted, however, that the other 8])ecific instrucJlon of the 
Committee that the withdrawal sliould be ])ubli8hed in the press was 

not carried out nor was the Tribunal at any stage informed of the fact 
that the coiintermandiiig order had been withdrawn by the Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. It is sought to oxi)lain that this was an 
omission or an oversight. 3'he Secretary had thought it necessary to issue a 
press statement countermanding the Tribunal’s order immediately after it had 
been passed but neither he nor the J’residcnt of the B. }\ C. C. nor the 
Executive (Council considered it necessaiy to give effect to the order of the 
I’resident of the A, I. C. C. from 12th Octodcr to Ist December, 1039 and 
when the Working Committee gave Bj>ecilic direction to witlidraw and to 
])ublish the wilhdrawal, tlic Secretary failed to carry out the second instruction. 
Coming as it did on the loj) of all that had hapi)cncil during tlic previous 
months, the Working Committee i>as8cd their resolution on the i8th to 22nd 

December and the fact that in respect of one ])oint tlieir information was not 
complete does not furnish suflicient ground for altering their decision, Sj. 
Barat Chandra Bose has referred to certain otlier matters which are not 

geimanc to the question at issue and it is unnecessary to deal witli them 
here. Bj. Barat Ciiandra Bose lias argued that while the Working Committee 
are competent to supersede a I’rovincial Committee, it is not oj»en to them to 
])a68 an order taking away and entrusting to an ad hoc committee one or 
some of their functions. If it is open to them to take away all the powers 
of a provincial committee, it is open to them to take away one of them. 

In these circumstances, the Working Committee are unable to alter 
their previous decision. The ad hoc committee will conduct the elections. 
It is hoped that all congress committees including the P. C. C. and its 
Executive Council will co-operate with the ad hoc committee and thus ensure 
impartial and fair elections which is the intention behind the resolution of 
the Working Committee. 

General Secretary’s Circulars 

The Following circulars were issued bySj.J, B, Kripalani, General Secretary 
oj the Congress to all Provincial Congress Committees from time to time : — 

Independence Day 

The President has issued an appeal in connection with the celebrations of 
28 
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the Independence Day. You must have seen it in the papers. I am sending 
you herewith a copy. 

He has also issued yesterday some instructions about the observance of 
the Day. These instructions must be adhered to both by Congress Committees 
and Congressmen, In such a matter as pledge taking, no pressure should be 
brought on individuals. Everybody should be free. No effort should be made 
to organise strikes. Tliia is in accordance with the traditions of the Indepen- 
dence day. It has never been a day of hartals and strikes. The programme 
should therefore be so arranged as world make hartals and strikes unnecessary. 
Nothing should be done to mar the solemnity of the occasion. Any compulsion 
will be out of place. It is also necessary that on such a sacred occasion there 
should be utmost good-will and concord between the ditferent section of tlie Indian 
population. I would request you to get the iTesident’s a])peal and his instructions 
immediately translated in the provincial language and distribute the two 
documents broadcast so that every congressman may know their contents. 

2'he Presidenfs Ajypcal 

The Independence Day is drawing near. It is on this Day every year 
since 1030 that we have renewed our pledge before our nation and the world 
that WG shall not rest till we have achieved (."om])lcte Independence and cast 
off the chains of foreign domination tliat hind ns body and soul. Oo-day we 
arc |>a8sing through crili(^al times Nations are at war willi each other. Every 
nation that is weak and di'.idcd lias to share tlu; resjJOUHibility of death and 
ruin that tlueaton the world. Tiic slave must share with the slave-owner the 

responsibility and o<lium of slavery. It is the weak tliat create imperialism. 

Let this day, therefore, be a (lay of stock taking. Let us search our hearts if 
we have not by our individual and national conduct lu'ohmged our agony. 
Let us ask ourselves if we have been true to our high ideals, noble purpose 
and the pure means which we have ke]>t before ourselves to achieve our aim. 
Lot each one ask himself, have 1 taken away every tinge of communalisra 
from my life ? Have I considered persons of other faiths and other views as 
my blood brothers ? Have 1 as a Hindu done my little bit to wipe off the 

blot of uutoiKibabilily ? Mave I allowed my individual ambition to stand in 

the way of the lulvanccincut of meiubers of weaker communities ? Have I 
boon true to the masses ? Have I lightened tlieir burdens ? Have I in my 
daily require me ids and purchases remenib(U-cd the starving millions distributed 
through the seven lacs of villages ? Have [ l.)y my personal example given them 
an idea of what they could do to help tliemsHves ? 

H in this heart Bear(’h we lind tlnit we have neglected these duties or 
performed them ])erfuuct()rily let us, with humanity as our witness, this day — 
the day of our I iul(q)endcncc -resolve that never more shall these (lutics be 
neglected or ])crfunctorily ])crformcd. 

Tlic world is in the throes of a destruciive war that threatens the very 
foundation of civilization. If the war is carried on by all parties with tainted 
motives wc may despair of any humane and equitable world order. What 
W(3 do in the crisis is tlierefore not only of importance to ourselves but to the 
world. If by our non-violent means we can put an end to our internal strife 
and attain freedom, we will have proved to a doubting world that it can yet be 
saved without the aid of dcath-dealiu}^ instruments of war. Wo can do this 
only if we are true to our ideals ancl true to the leader who has placed this 
great weapon of non-violence in our hands. It is the w^eapon which even in 
weakness and defeat saves an individual and a nation their self respect. I^et 
us stick fast therefore to the anchor of non-violence. I^ct our non 'Violence be 
not of the weak but of the strong, fortified with the moral justice of our 
cause. In that spirit of faith and humility let us take the Independence 
riedge this year. 

The PresidenVs Instructions 

The Working Committee at its last meeting passed a resolution calling 
upon the country to observe the Independence Day with enthusiasm and due 
solemnity. It prescribed a pledge to be taken on the Independcin^c Day. Since 
then objections have been raised regarding portions of the pledge relating to 
spinning and constructive programme. To meet these objections to the pledge 
of Independence 1 desire to make it clear that no one is under any obligation 
to take the pledge as a whole or any part of it, and only those who are 
prepared to accept it should take it. The following procedure may, therefore, 
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be adopted at meetings convened on the 26th January, The Chairman of the 
meeting should explain the pledge fully so that the entire audience may 
understand it. It may then be read out by the Chairman paragraph by para- 
graph and the audience should repeat it. Any one not accepting any part of the 
pledge need not rej^eat the portion not acceptable to him. 

While it is hoped thit largest numbers in the country will participate in 
the meetings of the 2Gth Jaanuary, it should be clearly understood that no 
pressure should be put on ‘^ny one to join in the functions against his free will 
and there should be no strides anywhere in this connection. 

Itu^epevdence Day Cclehraiioyifi 

January 2Gth was observed as every year as the Tndcpondence Day. 

This year’s celebrations had a special sigidiicanto. tl'o the usinl independence 

pledge was added conatrretive prograrniuc whit h the nnlion has to carry out 

preparatory +o the struggle ahead. Fome of the Socialists had objected to the 
programme being made a part of the pledge. They thought by pledging 
themselves to ply the charkhn regidarly they were accepting the whole of 

Gandhiji’s philosophy behind the charkha and cottage indnstry. They however 
waved their objection. But some merribers of the new Forward IMoc persisted in 
their opposition. In Calcutta, the Bengal ITovincir'l Cengress Committee organised 
one meeting in which the j-art dealing with the charkha. was eliminated. In 
Lucknow, the leader of the Forunird Bloc himself organised a sepaiate meeting. 
Throughout the country however the otlicial plctlgc was taken. The Working Com- 
mittee had allowed all those who had any con scion lions objection to jdedge them- 
selves to ply iha charkha regularly, to refrain from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was cc]cl)ratcd with sj^ecial enthusiasm. It began with 
Prohhat Pherics followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in ])ublic nuietings where the full implications 
of the day and the j^lcdgc were explained to tlic audience After that the pledge 
was administered by the Clininnun of (he meeting. Tliere w^as no interference on 
the part of the Govern men t and the day t>nssed off peacefully. As usual members 
of all conjinunities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our Muslim coun- 
trymen were as coiisj)icuous by tlieir pu-escncc as in other years in spite of the 
League rresidont to boycott the day. 

In London meotings wers held to celebrate Ih.e day. At the mcolings con- 
vened by the Indian National Committee, Indian Swaraj J.caguc and Indian League, 
spoechcH were made exphiining tlic implicntious of the Day. 'J'l\o A. J. C. C. Oflice 
received caldegram from Now York whidi says : ‘dtcHolvcd at a i)u))lic meeting 
that we join the Independence Day celebration for the immediate fieedom for 
India.” Himilar cablegrams have come from oilier parts of the world where 
Indians reside. 


Presidential Election 

As announced in the Press two names of Maulana Abul Kulam Azad and Shri 
M. N. Hoy have been proposed for the Presidentship of the ensuing session of the 
Indian National Congress to be held at Ramgrah (IVhar). I ho constitution allows 
ten days for a candidate to withdraw his name if he so chooses and inform the 
General Secretary. In case there is a withdrawal it will he duly notified in the 
Press. If there is no such notiOcation in the Press it must bo presumed that both 
candidates proiiosc to contest the Presidential election, "ilie election according to the 
time-table already published takes ].lucc on February Ihth. Dii that day “each 
delegate in a province shall be entitled to record his vote in favour of one of the 
candidates for the Presidentsbip of tlio Congress at a place to be fixed by the 
Provincial Congress Committee” Art. (XV). It must be clearly understood that tlic 
delegates have to meet in one place. 

This is the more necessary as on that very day, namely February 15th, the 
delegates in each province have to elect onc-cighth of the number unless otherwise 
provided for in the constitution, as members of the All-India Congress Committee 
by the system of proportional representation by single transferable vote. After 
dividing the total number of delegates in each province by eight if there is a re- 
mainder of more than 4 an additional member to the All-India Congress Committee 
may be elected. If the remainder is less than 4, it must not be counted. 

Each province irrespective of the number of its delegates is entitled to elect at 
least 5 members to the All-India Congress Committee except Delhi which is entitled 
to 4 members only (Art. XII a). 
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As Boon as the Presidential election is over the result with the number of 
votes secured by each candidate must be wired to the All-India Congress Committee 
Office. 

As soon as the election of the All India Congress Committee members is 
over the names of the members elected with their permcinent address must be sent 
to this office. 

The Provincial Congress Committee offices have also to supply us with the 
list of names with the addresses of the delegates elected in each province. A copy 
of the list must be supplied to the Secretary, the Eeception Committee, 53rd session 
of the Congress at Eamgarh (Behar). 

Results of the Election 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Shri M. N. Roy’s names were proposed for 
the presidentship of r)3rd session of the Congress to be held at Eamgarh (Bihar) 
in March 1910. The voting by the delegates took i)lace in all provinces on February 
15, 1940. The All-India Congress Committee Odice received wires from all pro- 
vinces communicating the results of the voting. There could be no elections in 
Bengal and Delhi as the delegates’ elections were not over there. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad was declared elected aa President by 1804 votes against vShri M. N. 
Eoy who polled 183 votes. The votes polled by the candidates in each province are 


given below 


Votes secured 

Names of province 


M. Azad 

M. N. Eoy 

(1)— Ajrnere 


3 

(2)— Andhra 


173 

if) 

(3)-— Assam 


45 

3 

(4)— Bengal 


,, 


(5)— Bihar 

• •• 

239 

i9 

(0) —Bombay 


19 

1 

(7) -Delhi 



... 

(8)~Chijrat 


11 i 

i 

(Oy -Karnatak 


92 

19 

(10) -Kerala 


BG 

1 

(11)— Mahakoshal 


97 

1 

(12) --Maharashtra 


127 

17 

(13) — Nagpur 


21 

4 

(14)— N. W. F. P. 


48 

2 

(15)— Punjab 


188 

23 

(1())— Sind 


20) 

2 

(17)— Tamil uadu 


178 

9 

(18)— U. P. 


272 

49 

(19)— ITlkal 

* . • 

119 

4 

(20)— Vidarbha 

... 

2G 

5 


Total 

1864 

183 


Gandhi-Viceroy Interview 

In response to an invitation from the Viceroy Mahatma Gandhi had an inter- 
view witli him oil February 5, 1040 on the ])i'eRent ]iolitical situation in the country. 
3'hc interview lasted for two hours and a half. The following communique which 
was agreed to between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was issued: 

‘Tn response to an invitation from II is Excelloiicy Mr. Gandhi to-day came to 
SCO the Viceroy. A prolonged and very friendly discussion took ])Iacc in which the 
whole position was exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandhi made it clear at the outset 
of the conversation that he had no mandate from the Congress Working Committee, 
that he was not empowered to commit in any way, and that he could speak on be- 
half of himself only. 

JJis Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and the proposals of His 
Majesty’s liiovernment. Ho emphasised in the first place their earnest desire that 
India should attain Dorainoii Status at the earliest ])OB8il)le moment, and to facili- 
tate the achievement of that status by all means in their power. He drew atten- 
tion to the complexity and difficulty of certain of the issues that called for disposal 
in that connection, in particular, the issue of defence in a Dominion position. He 
made it clear tlia His Majesty’s Government were only too ready to examine the 
whole of the field in consultation with representatives of all parties and interests 
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in India when the time came. He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government to shorten the transitional period and to bridge it as effectively as 
possible. 

H?s Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he recently repeated at 
Baroda, the Federal scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, afforded the 
swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the consent 
of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of many of the problems that had to 
be faced in that connection. 

He added that Jie offer put forward by him in November last of an expan- 
sion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council on the lines and on the basis 
then indicated remained optn and that His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to give immediate effect to that offer. 

Subject to Urn consent of the parties affected, llis Majesty's Government would 
be prepared also to reopen the Federal scheme so as to expedite the achievement of 
Dominion Status and to facilitate the settlement after the Wait of the issue to which 
it gave rise. 

Mr. Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these proposals were 
put forward, but made it clear that they did not, in his view, at this stage, meet 
the full demand of the Congress Party. He suggested, and the Viceroy agreed, that 
in the circumstances it would be preferable to defer for the present further 
discussions with the object of a solution of the dilliculties which had arisen. 

Mahatma Gandhi made the following statement to the press regarding his 
conversations with the Viceroy on the 6th, February 1940 : — 

The vital difference between the Congress demand and the Viceroy’s offer 
consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s offer contemplates final determination of 
India’s destiny by British Government whereas the Congress contemplates just the 
contrary. The Congi'ess position is that the test of real freedom consists in the 
people of India determining their own destiny without outside interference. 

I sec no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and honourable settlement between 
England and India unless the vital difference is obliterated and England decides 
upon the right course, namely, accepting the position that the lime has come when 
India must be allowed to determine her own constitution and her status. When 
this is done the question of defence, the question of minorities, the question of 
J’rinces and the question of European interests will be automatically dissolved. 

Let me make this a little clearer. Safeguards for the rights of minorities is 
not only a common cause but a reincscntative assembly of Indians cannot evolve a 
stable constitution without the fullest satisfaction being given to the legitimate 
minorities, I use the word legitimate advisedly because I see that minorities crop 
up like mushrooms till there will be no majority left. By the fullest satisfaction I 
mean satisfaction which will not militate against progress of the nation as a whole, 

I would therefore in the event of differences refer them to the highest and most 
impartial tribunal that can be conceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall be 
final as to what will amount to the fullest satisfaction of minority ijiterests. 

Bo far as defence is concerned surely it will be the primary ct ncern of free 
India to make her own arrangement. It may well be that India would want 
elaborate preparations and would want Britain’s help if it is given to enable Iier to 
do so. Thanks to Imperial policy, unarmed India is left wholly unprotected excci)t 
by British bayonets and Indian soldiers which Brilish ])ower has brought into 
being. It is a ])Osition humiliating alike to Britain and India. I am personally 
not concerned because if I carry India with me 1 would want nothing beyond a 
police force for protection against dacoits and the like. But so far as defence is 
concerned unarmed and peaceful India would rely on the goodwill of the whole 
world. But I admit that it is only a day-dream at the present moment. 

Bo far as European interests are concerned the emphasis on the word 
European must be wholly removed. But that does not mean that a free India 
should be free to confiscate Euro})eau interests or any other interests. There 
would be as there should be provision for reasonable compensation for any exis- 
ting interests which arc legitimate and not harmful to the nation. It follows 
that there can be no question of favouritism which is being enjoyed to-day by 
European interests. I would regard them as big zamiiidars or capitalists and they 
would be placed on the same footing as these. 

So far as the Princes are concerned they are free to join the National Assembly 
which will determine India’s fate not as individuals but as duly elected represen- 
tatives of their own people. As Princes they are big vassals of the Crown. 1 fancy 
they have no status apart from the Crown, certainly not superior to the Crown itself. 
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If the Crown parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of India, 
naturally the Princes have to, and it Bhonld be their pride to look up to the 
successor of the Crown, namely, the people of India for the preservation of their 
status* I hope this will not be considered to be a tall claim made by me on 
behalf not of the Congress, not of any sinp;le party, but of the unrepresented 
dumb millions. No claim made on their behalf can be considered too tall. I am 
myself an insignificant being. But I am supposed to have some hold over these 
dumb millions. I know that in every fibre of my being I am also one of them. 
Without them I am nothing. I do not even want to exist. I want on their 
l>ehalf an honourable settlement with Britain without even a nonviolent fight. 
My dictionary has no such expression as violent fight. Yesterday I put this view 
before His Excellency in as courteous and friendly language as 1 was capable of 
using. We approached the discussion as personal friends each believing in the 
other^s sincerity. We understood each other and both recognised that there still 
existed a wide gulf between the position taken by the British Government as 
explained by him and the position taken by the Congress which I put forward 
though not as an accredited representative of the Congress but certainly as a self- 
appointed representative of the dumb millions. We parted as friends. I have no 
disappointment in me that the negotiations have failed. That failure J am going to 
use, as I am sure he is going to use as a stepping stone to success. But if that 
success does not come in the near future I can only say Heaven help India, Britain 
and the world. The present war must not be decided by a clash of arms but must 
be decided by the moral strength that each party can show. If Britain cannot 
recognise India’s legitimate claims, what will it be but Britain’s moral 
bankruptcy ? 


President’s correspondence with Sfari Sarat Chandra Bose 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and 
Bhri Sarat Chandra Bose regarding Bengal : — 

Copy of the telegram received from Sj. Sarat Bom on January 5(9, 1040 : — 
Working Committee decision confirming Ad Hoc Committee published to-day 
most unfair unjust. Have proved to demonstration that Working Committee had 
not shred of a case or constitutional authority to such ap\)ointment. ’i'alk of 
partial and unfair elections comes with ill-grace after appointment Ad Hoc 
Committee that consisting solely representatives minority parties and after findings 
of your own violence enquiry committee which you never placed before Mahatmaji 
or Working Committee. Request you to submit decision soon referendum Bengal 
Congressmen and tour r>engnl with your Bengal colleagues. Aildrcss ])ublic 
meetings justify decision I bearing all expenses. Jviiidly wire acceptance request. 

Copy of the telegram sent by Rajcn lra Baba in reply to above on Jan, bO : — 
'V^)ur telegram. Wo must agree to ditfbr. Const itiitiou does not provide for 
appeal against Working Committee to referendum or public meetings suggested by 
you but you may appeal A. I. (A C. if you like. 

Copy of the telegram rece'>ved from Sj. Sarat Bose on January 84, 4010 : — 
Your yesterday’s telegram. Constitution does not ju-ovidc for appointment 
Ad Hoc Committee but you and Working Committee <lid not hesitate ride rough- 
shod over constitution. Ultimate authority all constitution written or unwritten 
is general electorate but you are taking lawyers defence of a|)pcal to A. I. C. C. 
which has imckcd majority committee to supi)ort your ilccision irrespective merit. 
As public man please appeal general electorate if you think your decision right. 
In nominating new mendicrs election tribunal understand you consulted minority 
group B, P. C, C. and apiKiiuted two nominees of their. But did not ask suggestion 
majority group. Kindly wire if ]>reparcd to change at least one name. 

(^\>py of Telegram sent by Jiajendra Balm in rej/ly to above on 84st. Jan ; — 
Working Committee holds itself competent a]>])oint Ad Hoc Committee witliin 
constitution. Your reflection on A. L C. C. as a packed body wholly unjustified 
and unworthy and extremely insulting to the Congress organisation in other 
provinces. Working Committee derives its authority from Congress as whole and 
not from any particular tuovince hence constitution understandably permits no 
appeal against it to members of ]iartieular province. Chairman of tribunal your 
nominee Bircndra Kumar Hey my own nominee known to me for thirty-five years 
Bbupendra Bose suggested by other two members of tribunal. Your assumption 
unfounded hence no change necessary. 

Copy of the telegram received Jrom Shri Sarat Chandra Bose on the 1st, Feb : — 
Your telegram. Working Committee may claim competence appoint Ad Hoc 
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Committee but constitution iio-wbcre gives them righn. Morning telegram slates as 
is fact that A. I. 0. (J. has packed majority to register Congress executives decision. 
Did not ULo words packed body cai.not understand where insult unworthincss 
unjustifiability come in. Will you agree referendum Indian Congressmen. Bng- 
gested tribunal chairmans name during discussioti but not my nominee two otiicr 
members wellknown close frinds associates Binoycmlra Palit representative minority 
group Bccrctary Ad Hoc Committee therefore suggested one representative 

majority gioup. 

77ic following is the text of Rajendra Bahns letter in reply ^ dated tst, Feb 

I receiveil your telegram of yosle. day’s date. 1 am suri)iised that you arc 
unable to sec the insult to Jie memljeib of the A. I. C. C. in calling them a 
packed body of ninjoi'ty. Docs it not strike you that a packed majority means 

that those who do not happen to agree with you liive not been fa’rly and honestly 

elected and do not honestly vote and the niinonty who i to agree with you 

alone pos8e3S the distinction of having been returned fairly and of voting honestly ? 
By saying that you have only stated a fact by saying that in the A. I. C. C. 
there is a packed majority, you I'.avo made the insult only more pointed. The 
assertion is wholly un justified and unworthy. I cannot imagine a greater insult 
to the members concerned and to the electorate, which returned them. rul)lic 

work becomes impossible if \vc begin to dub everyone, who lias the misfortune 
to ditfer from ns as dishonest, as you seem to dub the majority of members of 
the A. 1. C. C. .However, I do not wish to purbue this mutter any further. As 
I w'ircd to you the Working Committee difter with you on the (picstion of 
ccnstitntional rigid s of the AVorkiag Committee to appoint an Ad Hoc Committee. 

1 am unable to understand what you mean by ‘Referendum of Indian 
Congressmen’. l>olegates of tlie Congress are elected by all the Congressmen of 
the country and it is these delegates wdio cicct the members of the A. I. C. C. 
1 have never heard of a dispute involving the question of constitutional powers 
of a supciior body vis-a-vis an inferior body and action taken by the former against 
the latter being settled by a referendum, will you please make the ])Osit,ion clear ? 

As icgavds your allegations against the two members of the Tribunal, I am 
referring the matter to the Chairman of the Tribunal. 

From a telegraphic summary of the resolutions adopted by tlie Executive 
Council of the Bengal P. C. C. on the BOth ultimo, it appears that they have 
dtudded once again to defy the authoiity of the Working Committee. I am awaiting 
full text of the resolutions. If the full text bears out the correctness of the 
summary, then ])robably no further question will arise. Bo far ns 1 can judge, tlie 
Working Committee will not be prepared to enter into any further discuBsions in 
the matter in face of these rejicated defiances of its authority. 

(1) Gandhiji on the Present Situation 

The following articles by Mahatma Gandhi under the Caption oj *^The 
Charklia” appeared in a issue of the ^^llarijan'' on the 9th. January 1940 : — 

1 congratulate the Bocialibts, the Royists and others who liavo spoken out 
their minds on spinning. The situation that faces the country is most serious. 
If civil resistance is declared in right earnest, there should be no suspension unless 
there is a proper settlement. It, therefore, follows that if the fight is to be non- 
violent the non-violence must be unadulterated. 1 must not w'eaken in my statement 
of the requirements. If 1 hesitate, 1 would betray the national cause. I dare 
not lead an army that does not answer the qualifieatiori which 1 regard as 
essential for success. 

No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided allegiance wdll lead to disaster. 
The critics should realise that 1 have not imposed myself on the Congress. I am* 
no dictator, though I have been given that nickname by unkind friends. I have 
no sanction for imposing my will on any person. 'Jherefore, I call myseif truly 
a servant of the peoide. The public should know that 1 have not even been 
formally appointed “generalissimo.” Not that the Working Conirniiteo w'ould not 
give me the formal appointment. But I suggested and the members agreed that 
there was no necessity for it. Thus, if ever there can be a bond of iiii mixed love 
and confidence between a general and his men, this is such a one. There is nothing 
to prevent the Congress from ignoring me and passing any resolulion it likes. 
There is nothing, so far as I am concerned, to prevent any person or any province 
or district from declaring Civil Disobedience at bis or its own risk. They will be 
guilty of indiscipline towards the Congress. But I can do nothing in regard 
to such insubordination. 
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Hence it should be unnecessary for me to ar<^ne out the case for spinnini^. 
It should be enoup;!! that it is the requirement tlint every Satya^rahi has to fulfil. 

But I must continue to ar<^uc till J convert opponents or I own defeat. For 
my mission is to convert every Indian whether he is a Hindu, Muslim or any 
other, even Englishmen and finally the world, to non-violence for re<^ulatinj^ mutual 
relations whoihor i)olitical, economic, social or relii^ious. If I am accused of 
bcinp; too ambitious, 1 should ])lead guilty. If I am told that my dream can never 
materialise, I would answer ‘that is ])ossir)le/ and my way. I am a seasoned 
soldier of non-violence, ajid I have evidence cnou<;h to sustain my faith. Whether, 
therefore, T have one comrade or more or none, 1 must continne my experiment. 

The first tiling;' I would like co- workers to realise is that 1 liave no hale 
in me for a single Knp^liannian. I am not interested in driving him out of India. I 
am interested in converting him into a servant of India, instead of his being and 
believing liimself to be a ruler or a member of the ruling race. 1 feel towards Iiim 
l)recisely as I feel towards an Indian, no matter what his faith may he. Therefore 
those who do not share this elementary quality with me, cannot become 
co-Satyagrahis. 

My love of Englishmen is not of the drawing-room tyi^c. No one lias 
painted their imiiorialism in more lurid colours than }>erha])S I liave. But then 
I have done likewise in my domestic as also ])olitical circle. Tlio love of my con- 
ception, if it is as soft as a rose ])ctal, can also be liardcr than [lint. My wife has 
had to exi^erience the hard variety. My eldest son is experiencing it even now. 

I had thought I hud gained Bnhhas Babu for all time as a son. I had the 
]>ain of wholly associating myself with the ban pronounced on liini. Time was 
when Dr. Kharo and Vir Nariman used to say that my word was law for them. 
Alas, I can no longer claim that authority. Anyway, 1 was party to the 
(liscii)Iinnry measures taken against tliem. I maintain that I have acted towards 
them as I liave acted towards those who are considered neai’est and dearest to 
me. In all my dealings love lias dictated my actions. 

Even so have I acted towards Englishmen. Of course, they liave called me 
all kinds of names when I have fought them. Their bitter criticism of me had as 
much effect on me as their ])raise. I say all this not to claim or expect any 
certificate of merit. I want to show that because I have said hard things about 
British rule and methods, ill-will against Englishmen must not be imputed to me. 
"J’liose, therefore, who are filled with ill-will against them will find me a misfit in 
the end. 

I am enunciating no new idea here. They are to be found in “Indian Horae 
Rule” (Hind Bwaraj), which was written in when the technique of Batyagraha 
was still in process of formation, d'he ‘Charkha’ had become pare of this programme 
of love. As 1 was picturing life based on non-violence, I saw tliat it must be re- 
duced to the simplest terms consistent with high tliiaking. Food and raiment will 
always remain the prime necessities of life. Life itself becomes im})08sible if 
these two are not assured. For non-violent defence, therefore, society has to bo so 
constructed that its members may bo able as far as possible to look alter themselves 
in the face of an invasion from witliout or disturbances witliin. Just as a domestic 
kitchen is the easiest thing in such circumstances, the ‘takli’ or at most the spinning 
wheel and the loom arc the simplest ])ossession8 for the manufacture of cloth. 
Society based on non-violonce can only consist of groups settled in villages in which 
voluntary co-operation is the condition of dignified and peaceful existence. A 
society which anticipates and ])rovides for meeting violence with violence will either 
lead a precarious life or create big cities and magazine for defence purposes. It is 
not unreasonable to presume from the state of Europe that its cities, its monster 
factories and huge armaments are so intimately inter-related that the one cannot 
exist without the other. The nearest approach to civilisation based upon non-violence 
is the erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that it was very crude. I know 
that there was in it no non-violence of my definition and conception. But the 
germ was there. All I have said may be pure folly. It behoves me as a faithful 
servant of the nation not to hide my folly. There is no doubt that we are on 
the eve of a big change. I hope it will be for the better, but, it may be also for 
the worse. I must have the courage to share with my co- workers my innermost 
thoughts even though I may risk the loss of their co-operation. 

To resume the argument. It is from that germ that I have developed the 
technique of non-violence. If the ‘charka’ can bear the ample interpretation I 
have put upon it, it becomes the most effective weapon in the armoury of Batyagraha. 
The weak thread from the wheel binds the millions in an unbreakable cord. One 
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yard of the thread ir'iy be useless, but millions of unending threads spun by 
willing and knowing hinds will make a cord strong enough to bear any strain 
that may be put iipoii it. But between 1908 and 1914 the idea remained dormant. 
The whole scheme was conceived for India. Nevertheless the spirit of it was worked 
out even in South Africa. The Kfe of the vSatyagrahis there was reduced to siraydest 
terms. Whether barristeis or others, they learnt the dignity of labour. They 
accepted vohnitary poverty ar their lot in life and identified themselves with the 
poor. On my arrival in 1 dia I began single-handed to work for revival of the 
‘charkha'. In ll'j!l, khadi became one of the chief items of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress. The ‘charkha’ occupied the centre of the Congress Flag 
with its vital connection with non-violence, I am. therefore, to-day saying nothing 
new. But as has often happened people have pa3sed by what I have said until 
they have been compelled to take action. 

I have great regard lor all the comrades who have been writing against the 
‘charkha’ and its impliiatious. ^*'hey arc rendering a seivlce by guiding the country 
according to their lights. I do not want tJieir mechanical assent to iny require- 
mciilB. 1 should take it if it servea the national purpose, but I know that it 
cannot. 

1 must here consider Sir Cliimanlal Sctalvad’s letter to the “Times of India.” 
We have had ])oliticai differences yirjudically since my return to India in 1915. He is 
ail eminent lawyer. Hut tii.'it no more entitles him to give an authoritative opinion 
on the economy of the ‘charkha’ than on tiie use of infantry in modern warfare. I 
invite him to study the literature that has grown round it. I j^romise that he 
will revise his opinion on its potency. May 1 also remind liim that I claim many 
inilbowncrs among my friends ? They know my views about mills. They Liow, 
too, that I liave had a share in ])ronioting the i)rosperity of our mills. Sir Cliiman- 
lal should also know that I am guiding the policy of the largest and most power- 
ful labour union in all-India. My ojiposition to the mills is unbending and un- 
compromising. But it is wholly non-violent, and I make bold to say that the 
mill-owners will be the first to give me that certificate. My connection with the 
mills is a happy and complete illustration of rion-violcnt resistance. I need not be 
reminded tliat they i>amper me because they know that my activity cannot touch 
them. 1 flatter mys^'ll with the liclicf that they know better. They know that, 
if with my fixed views about mills 1 had violent intentions about them, my activity 
could cause so much trouble that they would be obliged to treat me as an euemy 
and to summon the assistance of the law against me. 

But I like yir Ghimuiilal’s challenge to the ex-Ministers, Let them speak. 

(:>,) The Dissectients 

The fallowing article unJer the above caption by M* Gandhi appeared on 
the 16th. January 1010 : — 

Shri Jaiprakasli Narain and Shri Sampurnauand have spoken in uo uncertain 
terms against the addendum to the pledge to be taken on tlie 2Gth instant. I have 
great regard for them. They arc able and brave and have suffered for the country. 
I should count it a privilege to have them as com[)aiiions in arms. I should 
love to win them over to my vievv]>oiut. If the battle is to come and I am to lead 
it, I should not be able to do so with half- con viiiccd or doubting lieutenants. 

I am not spoiling for a fight. I am trying to avoid it. Whatever may be 
true of the members of the Working Committee, I wholly endorse Subhas Bubu’s 
charge that I am eager to have a coni}>romise with Britain if it can be had with 
honour. Indeed, tSatyagraha demands it. Therefore, I am in no hurry. And yet 
if the time came and if I had no follower, 1 should be able to jiiit up a single- 
handed fight. 

But I have not lost faith in Britain. I like that latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow. I believe in his sincerity. There are undoubteclly snags in that 
speech. Many i’s have to be dotted, many t’s have to be crossed. But it seems 
to contain germs of a settlement honourable to both nations. Those, therefore, 
who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. Perhaps, from the 
standpoint of the dissentients, this compromising nature of mine is a disqualifi- 
cation. If it is, the country should know it. 

Shri Jaiprakash Narain has done well to clear his and the Socialist Party’s 
position. He says of the constructive programme. “We have never accepted it as 
the only or even as an adequately effective weapon in our struggle. Our views 
regarding these matters have remained unchanged. Rather, they have been 
strengthened by the helplessness of the national leadership in the present crisis... 

29 
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Let students come out of their schools and colleges on that day and let workers lay 
down their tools.” 

If the majority o£ Congressmen entertain the views that Shri Jaiprakash 
propounds on behalf of the Socialist Party, I can never hope to lead such an 
army to success. He has no faith either in the programme or in the present leader- 
ship. I suggest to him that he has quite unconsciously discredited the programme 
he would carry out merely “because the natioiPs High Command desire it.” 
Imagine an army marching to the battle without faith iu the weapons to be 
used and in the leaders who have prescribed them. Such an army can only bring 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause. If I were iu Shri Jaiprakash’s place 
and if I felt able to tender discipline, I would advise my party to remain indoors 
and silent. If I could not, I would preach open revolt and frustrate the designs 
of an ineffective leadership. 

Again, he would have the students come out of their colleges and schools and 
workmen lay down their tools. Now this is a lesson in indiscipline. If 1 had my 
way I would invite every student to remain in his school or college unless he got 
leave or the Principal decided to close the college or school in order to take part in 
the celebration. I should give similar advice to the workmen. 

tShri Jaiprakash complains that the Working Oommittee has given no details 
about the work to bo done on the Independence Day. I thought that with the 
programme of fraternising and khadi there was no need for detailed instruction. I 
should expecd Congress Committees everywhere to arrange spinning demonstration, 
khadi hawking, and the like. I observe that some Committees are doing so. I 
had expected C ingress Committees to make preparations from the day the 
Working Committee resolution was published. I shall measure the strength of the 
nation’s response not merely by the quantity of yarn spun but mainly by the khadi 
sales throughout the country. 

Finally, hihri Jai{)rakash says: “We advanced for our part a new progrmme, 
that of labour aud peasant organisation, as the foundation or a revolutionary mass 
movement.” I dread the language used. I have organised both, bub not perhaps in 
the way Shri Jaiprakash has iu mind. The sentence demands further elucidation. 
If they are nob organised on a strictly pea<*.eful footing they may damage non- 
violent action as they did during the llowlatt Act Balyagraha and later during the 
hartal in Pom ay over the Prince of Wale’s visit. 

Bliri Banijmrnanand has raised a spiritual issue. Ho thinks that the original 
pledge sliould not have been tampered with though, as ho says, aud rightly, it was 
discoiirsive. I was its autlior. I wanted the people not merely to repeat the 
‘mantra’ of Independence but to educate the people as to its why and wherefor. 
It was later amended when certain portions of the original had become meaning- 
less. 1 admit the sacredness of the ‘mantra’ of ]ndependen‘*e. 't’hat was given 
to us when the Ijokaraanya first uttered : “Swaraj is my birth-right.” It was 
caught by thousands and is gaining strength from day to day. It is now enshri- 
ned in the hearts of millions. 

I hold that the addendum this year was necessary. It adds to the sacredness of the 
original and tells the people how everyone can contribute to the realisation of national 
freedom. I feel, therefore, that 8hii Bampurnanand’s objection really arises from his 
disbelief in the constructive programme. He says : “If making it an integral 
part of the pledge means that we are definitely committing ourselves to a policy 
of village industries as op]iosed to mass production, then I as a Bocialist, cannot 
accei>t it.” Of coui’se, I caimofc give the legal inieriiretation of the pledge.^ It can 
only be given by the Working Committee. But as the General responsible for 
declaring and conducting a non-violent war, I am bound to say that this mentality 
must interfere with mass propaganda. A leader like Bampnrnanandji can either 
throw himself whole-heartedly in the struggle or not. at all. He will create 
confusion in the mass mind by being half-hearted in his exposition of the adden- 
dum. If khadi has not an abiding place in the national programme, it should 
have no place in the addendum. If there is anything more eflective, it should 
be put before tlie nation. 

There need be no hush-hush policy because a big fight is said to be impending. 
It is not necessary for all to be of one mind. But it is absolutely necessary that 
those who have to be iu charge have a livin*^ faith in the programme they have 
to work out. No make-believe will answer the present requirements. 

It has been suggested to me by a Congressman wielding great influence that 
as soon as I declare civil resistance I would find a staggering response this time. 
The whole labour world and the kisans in many parts of India will, he assures 
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me, declare &,Bimultaneous strike. I told him that if that happened, I should be 
most embarrassed and all my plan would be upset. 

I muso confess ' that 1 have no positive ]>lan in front of me. Let me say 

that God will send me the plan when he j^ives the word as he has done before 

now. He has been my unfaiUng; guide and has sustained me throughout my 
stormy life. This, however, i know that no plan that I may put before the 
country will admit of unregulated and sporadic strikes, because that must lead to 
violence and, therefore, automatic Buspension of the nun -violent struggle. It would 
amount to my dismistsal. 1 am sure the {Socialist leaders and otlier dissentients 
do not expect me to embark on a struggle which 1 know Icforehand is likely to 
end in disaster. I ask for licutcnaiits and men who will act as one mind. 

Even if somehow or other we achieve nominal independiuce, we cannot 

conduct national diTairs wi-h any degree of success unless we havr won the struggle 
in the manner prescribed Ly me. Without, real non-violence tlrro would be perfect 
anarchy. I hope I am not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must 
end in anarchy and red ruin. 


Thu Independence Day 

The following under the above caption by Gandhiji appeared on the 21et. 
Jaiiuary 1940 : — 

Though questions rogaroing the foithcoming Independence day 1‘lcdge should 
be properly addressed to the Congress Secretary and the rresident alone can give 
authoritative answers, they are continually being addressed to me and as I liave 
undertaken the ditty of declaring civil resistance and leading the army should a 
struggle become necessary it becomes incumbent on me to answer certain questions 
before the 2bth January. 

(1) Let it be remembered that if civil resistance is to be dec'lared it will 
have to be more non-violent than ever before if only to show tlio warring nations 
of the earth tliat a big peoi>le like that of India can fight non-violcntly for regain- 
ing their freedom. Therefore, 1 shall resolutely refuse to fight unless 1 have suffi- 
cient confidence that Congnssmen will render implicit obedience. 

(2) There is as much valour in self-denial as there is in rushing into the 
furnace provided that the motive is the same in either case. 

(3) The Independence Lay is an animal feature in the Congress programme 
and is unconnected with civil resistance. Hence the forthcoming celebrationB must 
not be mistaken for a declaration of civil resistance. Neverlhelcss it would serve 
as an index of the discipline among Congressmen and those millions, wLo have 
hitherto answered the Congress call. There should, on one hand, be the largest 
demonstration of all the previous ones we have had and on the other it should be 
of a character as ])eaceful as to disarm all criticism and induce and enable women 
with babes, little children and aged ])eop.le to join the demon si ration. iSuch was 
the demonstration on the 6th April, lOJi), in Bombay, 

(4) Students have asked me what they should do. I would expect them 
individually to take the Idedge for it means their determination to win indepen- 
dence for India through truthful and non violent moans, symbolised in the 
constructive programme, in wLich charka is the central activity. Other items are 
harmony among different communities and eradication of untoucdiability. J'hese 
do not constitute a struggle but their fulfilment is indispensable for it. If the 
struggle comes Btudeiiis will not strike. They will leave their schools or colleges 
for good. But stiulcuts wdll not strike on the 29th. It will be good if the autho- 
rities themselves, as they well might close their institutions and lead their staff 
and students in ])rocc8sions and other items of the programme. 

The same things apply to labour. Those, who without leave, absent themselves 
from work will in my opinion be guilty of indiscipline and render themst'lves unfit 
for enlisting as soldiers in' the Satyagraha army. 

Non-violence is all discipline wholly voluntary. It is clear from the foregoing 
paras that those who do not believe in and use khaddar, cannot take the Pledge. 

(5) The Pledge is not designed, as some fear, to eliminate strikes and no-tax 
campaign. But I must at once confess that I have in my mind neither strikes 
nor no-tax campaigns as parts of the forthcoming struggle if it comes at all. In 
my opinion the present atmosphere is not conducive to non-violent strikes and 
non-violent no-tax campaigns on an extensive scale. 

(6) I expect the whole weight of the Congress organisations to be devoted to 
popularising Kbadi and clearing the existing stocks. 

(7) For the Batyagraha is a method of self-purification. The word was first 
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used in an A. I. 0. 0. resolution of 1921. A constructive prop-amrae has been 
designed for that purposes. Though the word has fallen into disrepute I, as the 
author of the programme, must have the courage to repeat it. We began Satyag- 
raha with a 24 hours’ fast in 1919. I propose to observe one myself on tlie 26th 
beginning in the evening of the 25th. And those, who believe in its efficacy, will 
do likewise. 

(8) Though I am preparing myself in the best manner I know and inviting 
the country to join me for a struggle for the overthrow of imperialistic spirit and 
all it means. I am making a desperate effort to avoid a struggle. 1 believe that 
the best mind of England, nay of the world, is sick of exploitation by the strong 
or the less strong. I believe in the sincerity of Lord Linlithgow. Jn the immedi- 
ate carrying out of ]>olicic8 it is the individuals who count. I have worked with 
faith and hope. And I have not lost the hope that we shall have honourable 
settlement without a struggle, which, no matter how non-violent, must involve 
considerable suffering. I, therefore, invite all coramiuiities and all parties, including 
Englishmen to join in the effort. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

53rdl. Session — Ramgarh — 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

A Brief Summary of Proceedings 

The Ramgarh sesion of the Congress met under the Presidentship of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad on March 19 in a large, open and tastefully decorated amphi- 
theatre formed by the natural undulations of the ground. Just as the session was 
about to commence— 5-30 p. in.— there was a heavy down-pour of rain upsetting 
all arrangements. Soon there was a deluge. The delegates and visitors however 
stuck to their places. When they could sit no longer they stood up in knee deep 
water. At the appointed hour, in continuing rain, the proceedings commencea. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, extended a 
welcome to the delegates and thanked them and the visitors for keeping to their 
places, defying the weather. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad then addressed the audience* 
He said the task before the country must be finished through rain, flood and storm. 
The fight for freedom must continue under all circumstances, lie congratulated 
them on the courage and discipline shown by them in keeping to their places, deter- 
mined to see through the work of the day. He then called upon Bliri Jawharlal 
Nehru to formally move the main resolution. Jawaharlalj moved the resolution 
with a brief introductory speech. Shri J, B. Kri}>alani duly seconded the resolution. 
The work chalked out for the day being thus formally gone through the President 
declared the session adjourned till the next day. 

It rained throughout the night. In the morning there were htful showers. 
The President was however determined to go through the work of the session. It 
was announced that the proceedings would he continued at 9-30 a.m. rain or no 
rain. Exactly at 9-30 the President accompanied by (jandhiji and members of the 
Working Committee arrived at the Jhanda Chouk, a flat, level spot in front of the 
exhibition and commenced work. 

Bhri Jawaharlal explained the official rosohition to the audience at length. The 
resolution was then seconded by Bhri J. B. Kripalani and supported by Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel. Notice had been given of 6 amendments to be moved before the 
open house, The amendments were duly moved but they were rejected by over- 
whelming majorities. The main resolution was then put to the vote and passed, 
16 delegates voting against it. 

Text of the Resolution 

India and the War-Crisis 

This Congress, having considered the grave and critical situation 
from the war in Europe and British policy in regard to it, approves of 
and endorses the resolutions passed and the action taken on the war 
situation by the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee. The Congress 
considers the declaration by the British Government of India as a belligerent 
country, without any reference to the people of India, and the exploitation 
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of India’s resources in this War, as an affront to them, which no self- 

respecting and freedom-loving people can accept or tolerate. The recent 
pronouncements made; on behalf of the British Government in regard to India 
demonstrate that Great Britain is carrying on the War fundamentally for 
imperialist ends and for the preservation and strengthening of her Empire, 

which is based on the exploitation of the people of India, as well as of 

other Asiatic and African countries. Under these circumstances, it is clear 
that the Congress cannot in any w^ay, directly or indirectly, be party to the 
War, which means coniinuance and perpetuation of this exploitation. The 

Congress therefore strongly disapproves of Indian troops being made to fight 
for Great Britain and of the drain from India of men and material for 
the imrpose of the V/ar. Neiihcr the recruiting nor the money raised in 

India can be consivlercd to be v^oluntary contributions from India. Congressmen, 
and those under the Co,igres8 intluence, cannot help in .he prosecution of 
the War with men, money or material. 

The Congress hereby declares again that nothing short of complete 
independence can he accepted by the people of India. Indian freedom can- 
not exist within the orbit of imperialism, and dominion or any other status 

within the imperial structure is wholly inapplicable to India, is not in keeping 
with the dignity of a great nation, and would bind India in many ways to 
British policies and econcraio structure. The people of India alone can properly 
shape their own constitution and determine their relations to the other 
countries of the world, through a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that while it will always be ready, 
as it ever has been, to make every effort to secure communal harmony, no 

perraameiit eolation Is possible except through a Constituent Assembly, where 
the rights of all recognised minorities will be fully protected by agreement, 
as far as possible, between the elected representatives of various majority 
and minority groups, or by arbitration if agreement is not reached on any 
point. Any alternative will lack finality. India’s constitution must be based 
on independence, democracy and national unity, and the Congress repudiates 
attempts to divide India or to split up her nationhood. The Congress has 
ahvays aimed at a curistitution where the fullest freedom and oi)portnnitie8 of 
development are guaranteed to the group and the individual, and social 
injustice yields place to a juster social order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Rulers of Indian States, 
or of foreign vested interests to come in the way of Indian freedom. Sovereignty 
in India must rest wdth the people, whether in the Stales or the rrovinces, 
and all other interests must be subordinated to their vital interests. The 
Congress holds that the difliciilty raised in regard to the States is of British 
creation and it will not be satisfactorily solved unless the dc(‘liiration of the 
freedom of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made. Foreign interests, if 
they ’.are not in conflict with the interests of the Indian people, will be 
protected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from the ITovinces where the 
Congress had a majority in order to dissociate India from tlie War and to 
enforce the Congress determination to free India from foreign domination. Tliis 
preliminary step must naturally be followed by Civil Disobedience, to which 
the Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress Organisation is 
considered fit ei oiigh for the ];nrpOBe, or in case circiimslances so shape them- 
selves as to precipitate a crisis. TJie Congress desires to draw the attention of 
Congressmen to Gandhiji’s declaration that he can only undertake the responsi- 
bility of declaring Civil Disobedience when he is satisfied that they are strictly 
observing discipline and are carrying out the constructive programme pres- 
cribed in the Independence Bledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes and communities 
without distinction of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian independence 
is for the freedom of the whole nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the 
hope that all classes and communities will take part in it. The purpose of 
Civil disobedience is to evoke the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorises the All India Congress Committee and 
in the event of this being ncceisary, the Working Committee, to take all steps 
to implement the foregoing resolution, as the Committee concerned may deem 
necessary. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL OONGRE6S t RAMGARS- 
Gandhiji’s Speech 

The President then requested Gnndhiji to address the delegates assembled. 
Following is a summary of his speech delivered in Hindustani : 

I am ])lca8ed to have been here to hear all these discussion today. 'When I 
see that all those, who have B}>oken, had the word ‘Civil Disobedience^ on their 
tongue, I am reminded of the Biblical saying : “Not every one that sayeth to me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven ; but he that doth the will of 
way father who is in Heaven, he shall enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 

It is not those, who shout the word civil disobedience that can launch civil 
disobedience. It is only those who work for civil disobedience that are capable of 
jaunching the movement. Kcal civil disobedience makes it binding on those who 
join it to do what they are enjoined to do and avoid what is prohibited. Civil 
disobedience properly launched and conducted is bound to lead to freedom. 

I feel you are not pre])ared. It is true that we all know and realise that we 

are slaves in our own land. We also realise that freedom is essential for us. 

Further we all realise that we will have to fight for freedom. 1 may also join 
you in applauding the speakers who have demanded immediate launching of civil 
disobedience. A thief has come and turned me out of my house. I will have to 

fight him and get it back, but before I can do this. I must be prepared, (applause) 

Your claps only demonstrate that you do not understand what this preparation 
means. Your General finds that you are not ready, that you are not real soldiers 
and that if we proceed on the lines suggested by you, we are bound to be defeated. 

I must make it clear that I am not prepared to do anything for which I 
will have to repent. I have never acknowledged defeat throughout all these years 
in any of my struggles. Though some people may point out to Rajkot, but I 
maintain that it was not a defeat for me. Future history alone can make this clear. 

I can assure you and I promise you and publicly announce it, that when you 
are ready I shall march forth and then I have no doubt about victory. I snid this 
before tne Subjects Committee and I repeat it again here. Purify your mind and 
heart. Some people here have been asserting that it is not necessary for 
us to concentrate on the Charkha before launching a fight. 1 do not doubt 
their sincerity and bravery, but, as Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru has told 
you, they betray certain weakness of mind. For twenty years I have been 
preaching that without the Charkha, Batyagraha cannot be started. Doctors 

want me to leave the Charkha. But 1 am devoting greater attention to it, because 
1 have to preijare myself. No one, who does not believe in the Charkha, can be 
a soldier under me. He will be deceiving himself, me and the world. 

With me there is no other alternative than non-violence. If you feel that 
you are to fight and you must figlit now and immediately and feel convinced 
that there is some other method of winning the fight, 1 would ask you to go 
ahead and I shall be the first to applaud your victory. But if you do not want 
to leave me and yet are not ))rej)ured to follow my methods and instructions, then 
I would like to know what kind of generalship is this that you offer me. 

q hose who clamour tor immediate launching of Civil Disobedience want to 

have me with tliem, why, because they are conscious that the masses are with me. 

I unhesitatingly say that I am ])eople’8 man. Every moment of my life I feel for 

the starving millions, 1 live and am prepared to lay down my life to relieve their 
sufterings and mitigate their miseries. I claim to have some influence with the 
millions, because I have been a faithful servant of theirs. Even if you stone me 
to death I will still w'^ork for the masses. This is my way. If you think there is 
any other way please leave me alone. 

Without Charkha I cannot lead you to jail in the course of the fight for freedom. 

I will not have any one under me who does not believe in the Char&a. I shall go 
ahead only when I am satisfied that you have faith and belief in the Charkha. 
Remember if we, who are assembled here, blunder shall cause untold suffering 
to the dumb millions by our mistake. The delegates to the Congress bear a 
heavy responsibility and as your General my responsibility is still greater. As 
a general 1 have to be a sort of beacon light to you and warn you against 
possible disaster. Therefore, have I to proceed cautiously. 

Many speakers dilated on the evils of British Imperialism. I do not wish to 
elaborate that point except to state that we must get rid of it. I have told you 
the cue. Before I agree to launch Batyagraha, I must be convinced that you have 
understood my remedy. 

It is no use going to a doctor and asking for a medicine if you do not propose 
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to take it accordiiii? to his instructions. I would much rather ask you to seek another 
doctor for your ailment. All the sermons you have heard to-day against British 
Imperialism will not help you to remove it. They will onlv make you angry. This 
will not solve our problem. Anger is opposed to Satyagrana. We have ho quarrel 
with the British people. We want to be their friends and retain their good will, 
not on the basis of their domination, but on the basis of a free and equal India. 

As a free country India will bear no malice to anyone, nor attempt to enslave 

any people. We shall march with the rest of the world, just is we shall desire 

the rest of the world march with us. 

Satyagraha is the ])ath of truth at all costs. If you are not prepared to follow 

this path please leave me al jnc. Y(»u can pronounce me w orthless and I shall not 

resent it. If I do not r.Anke this clear here and now, I shall be mined and along 
with me the country. Truth and Ahimsa are the essence of yat^agraha, and the 
Charkha is their symbol. Just as the General of any army insi u that his soldiers 
should wear a particular uniform, I as your General must insist on your taking 
to the Charkha whicl. will be :^our uniform. Without lull faith in truth, non- 
violence and the Charkha, you cannot be my soldiers. And I repeat again that if 
you do dot believe in this, you must leave me alone and you can try your own 
methods. 


The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 

Summary of Proceedings 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was held in the Subjects Com- 
mittee Pandal at Ramgarh on March 17^ IS and 10^ 19d0 at 3 p, m. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad presided. 

Before converting ifself into the Subject Committee of the Ilamgarh session 
of the Congress, the Committee passed unanimously the following resolution, appre- 
ciating tiie services of Shri Rajendra Prasad : 

The All-India Congress Committee places on record its grateful anyireciation 
of the services of Babu Rajendra Prasad w’ho shouldered burden and dischurged the 
responsibilities of the oflice of President under very difficult and trying circumstances. 

Babu Itajeudra Prasad then requested the President to elect Mauliia Abul Kalam 
Azad to take the chair. After the Maulana b^ahib took the chair he declared the 
meeting of the A. I, C. C. to be the meeting of the Subject Committee. 


Subjects Committee Proceedings 

Ramgarh— 17th. March to 19th, March 1940 
Condolence 

The Committee adopted the following resolution : 

I'he Congress express its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Lala 
Bhyamlal, Sri Shambhunath of Sitapur. Sj. Siinivas Roo Konjalji (Bijapur), 
U()skoi)pa Krishna Rao, Chickaraagalur (Mysore State), Jitendra Lai Banerjee, 
and Torunram Phookan (Assam). 

India and War-crisis 

Babu Rajendra Prasad placed before the house the main rcBolntion on ‘India 
and War-crisis’ recommended by the Working Committee at its meeting at Patna. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 27 amendments were 
moved. 14 of these were withdrawn. 13 were voted upon. They were all rejected 
by the house by an overwhelming majority of votes, none receiving more than 20 
votes. The following table gives the number of votes recorded for each of the 


amendments ; 

Name por 

1. M. N. Roy ... 10 

2. Bhardwaj ... 20 

3. Bhupendra Kumar Dutt of Bengal ... 14 

4. Ram Kishaii ... 7 

5. Krishnandan ... 1 

fy Gopal Siaha Qauiai 8 
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7. Ghulam A. Khan ... 6 

8. M. Ilafizur Rahman ... 9 

9. Bluipendar Sanval ... 4 

10. Dr. Ashrnf * ... 13 

11. Shvimal V, Shinde I ... 2 

12. Shrirnal V. Shiiide III ... 1 

33. V. 1). Ohitale ... 7 

14. N. G. Ran^a ... 9 

The main resolution was then put to the vote and passed, only 10 members 


voting; a!j;ainst it. The total attendance of the A. I. C. C. members was 305. 

For the text of the resolution see pa^e 228. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Address 

Gandhiji was present at the meeting at the concluding stage of the discussion 
as also for a brief while, at the commencement of the Subjects Committee. After 
the voting was over and the resolution passed by the house, the President reques- 
ted Mahal ma Gandhi to address the members of the A. i. C. C. He made the 
following speech in Hindustani : 

Bince I went out of the Congress at Bombay, there has been an understanding 
between me and the Working Committee that 1 should not be asked to speak at 
the A. I. C. C. or the Subjects Committee meetings and I slionid be allowed to 
serve tlio country in my own way with whatever strength is left in me. I have 
usually been attending the meetings of the Working Committee. On this occasion, 
I myself siiggesled that I should address the Subjects Committee and also the 
delegates. 3110 Working Conun itiec agreed to this and although I wanted to ad- 
dress you before the resolution was adopted, the Committee suggested that I do so 
after the resolution was disposed of. 

I have come to you to meet you and renew my acquaintance with you, and 
also give you an opportunity to meet me and find out whether there has been any 
change in me. I have been in public life for full fifty years ; I have been in charge 
of various organisations and come in contact with millions of people. Besides, I 
have been in contact with the Working Committee and many of you have been 
in correspondence with me. It should, therefore, not be difficult for me to remem- 
ber you. 

All the same I wanted to establish direct contact and know where we stand 
in relation to each other. I notice tliat you have made considerable progress in 
the art of debate. I congratulate yon on that, for, a democratic; organisation does 
need people who can express themselves clearly and maintain a high level of 
discussion. I also find that the number of amendments you move has increased. 
That too is good because \vc want new ideas. It is good that various points of 
view should be presented before the public so that if any point that is not accepted 
to* day may be accepted tomorrow. 

You have ado’pted this resolution almost unanimously. Only seven or eight 
among you dissented. 34iey had every right to do so. The passing of this resolu- 
tion adds to my res[)onsibility, because 1 was present at the time of discussion. 
If I wanted I had an opportunity to place my view before you but the Working 
Committee felt that I should not do so before the resolution had been disposed 
of and consented. 

I do not want to reidy to what has been said by some of you in the course 
of the debate. 1 want to tell you, however, that there have been occasion in the 
]>aBt when I agreed to launch a movement although some of the conditions laid 
down by me bad not been fulfilled, but on this occasion I am going to be very 
Btric;t, not because 1 want to be hard but because 1 want you to realise that the 
general who has to lead the fight must let his army know his conditions for 
leading them. 

This time I find that the difficulties you would have to face are much greater 
than those we were faced with on former occasions. These are of two kinds, 
external and internal. We have declared very clearly what we want. We have 
made it so clear that further clarification is not possible. Similarly the British 
Government have also made clear their point of view. Britain is involved in a 
World War and naturally if w’C oppose it at this time it will mean trouble. This 
is the first difficulty. But our real difficulty is an internal one. I have written 
on several occasions that in Civil Disobedience one need not be afraid of external 
difficulties if the fight is carried on proper lines. 

Our internal difliculty is that we have a large number of Congress members 
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on our Register. People have joined us because they find that the Congress has 
acquired power. Many people who did not join the Congress before Save now 
joined it. They have harmed it because they have joined perhaps with selfish 
motives. In a democratic organisation we cannot prevent such people from joining 
unless our organisation is so strong that sheer weight of puolic opinion would 
compel them to remain Out. 

That cannot happen so long as our contact with primary Congress members is 
only for voting purpose, '^heve is no discipline in the Congress. There are a 
number of groups and tliere are quarrels and squabbles. We seem not to believe 
in non-violence as regards our own internal organisation. Wherever 1 go 1 hear 
the same complaint. My coaception of democracy is not the formation of groups 
quaiTelling with one another to a^ch an extent as would destroy the organisation 
itself. Again we arc not oiily a democratic organ sation. We are also a fighting 
organisation. Our fight is not yet ovei. When we march as an army, we are no 
longer a democracy. At soldiers we have got to take orders from the General 
and obey them implicitly. His word must be law. I am your General. It should 
not mean that I should keep you in dark regarding my feelings. I do not know 
of any General in history who was so powerless as I am. i hfwe no sanctions. 
My only sanction is love. In one way it is a great thing but in another sense 
it can also be worthless, I can say I cherish love for all in my heart. Perhaps 
you also do so but your love must be active. You must fulfil the conditions set 
down in the Indepeudeiice Pledge. You must allow me to tell you that if you 
do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible for me to launch a struggle. 
You will have to find another General. You cannot eomjud me to lead you 

against my will. When you appoint me as your general, you must obey my 
command. 'Jdiere can be no argument about it. Because my only sanction is 
love, I argue with you for love must be characterised by patience, I have hard 
friends critituaing the Cliarklia. I know you are all ready to go to jails but you 
must earn the right and pay the price for going to jails. You will not be going 
to jails as criminals. 

This condition about Charkha and Khadi has been there since 1920. 
Our programme and policy have been the same- all these days. You might 

have grown wiser in this matter since then, but I must tell you I have 
not. The more I think about non-violence, the greater virtues I find in it. 

I have been an outlaw since 1918. Before that 1 was so loyal to the 

empire that 1 wrote to Lord Chelmsford that J longed to have the same loyalty 
towards the Empire as a Britisher has in his heart. 1 wrote those words 

because I am a believer in truth. Truth is my God and I could not have 
written any tiling else if 1 wanted to be true to myself. 

Y"ou may have other ways than truth and non-violence, but mine is 

the same old path and, being just a human being like you, T also commit 

mistakes. Never have I dreamt that 1 am a Mahatma. We are all equals in 
the eyes of God. To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans are all alike. 

I cannot be frivolous when I talk of Qaid Azam Jinnah. He is my brother. 
I would be hap])y indeed if he could keep me in his pocket. There was a 

time when I could say that there was no Muslim whose confidence I did 

not enjoy. It is my misfortune that it is not so to-day. I do not read all 

that appears in the Urdu Press, but ])erhai)B 1 get a lot of abuses there. I 

am not sorry for it. I still believe that without Hindu-Muslim settlement 
there can be no Swaraj. You will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk 

of fight. I do so bevause it is to be a fight for the Constituent Assembly. 
If Muslims who come to the Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes 
declare that there is nothing common between Hindus and Muslims, then 
alone I would give up all hope, but even then I would argue with them 

because they read the Quran and I have also studied something of that 

Holy Book. I will tell them that God makes no distinction between Hindus 
and Muslims. When Lord Zetland was wounded I was deeply pained. I 

felt as if 1 was myself wounded. These are my ways. You may call them 

weakness. If you want mo you must understand this. It is my constant 

endeavour to create good-will in opponent’s mind. I fight British 

Imperialism but I have no quarrel with those who run the Imperialist machine. 
I do not want to destroy them but I want to bring about a change 
in them. , , , . .r 

You must know that compromise is in my very being. I will go to 
the Viceroy fifty times if tnere U need for it. When 1 was fighting 

30 
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General Smuts, at the very last moment I telephoned to him to try and see 
i! the fight could be abandoned. He put down the receiver in anger. I 
•was not sorry because thereby he did not insult me and you know we are 
now great friends. If you have suspicion that I will compromise, you must 
believe that the compromise will not be at the cost of the country. I will 
not sell India. Whatever I do I do to increase the strength of our country. 
The basis of my fight is love for the opponent. If I had no love in my 
heart for the Dutch and the English I would not have been able to light 

them in South Africa. 

Somebody has suggested that the word “mass” does not appear in the 
resolution in reference to civil disobedience. If it is not to be mass civil 

disobedience why should I come to you ? If it were to be done by a 
handful of y)eople you would not find me here arguing with you. You 
might perhaps not be taking these things seriously, but in my mind there 
is no other thought. My mind is wholly concentrated on trying this great 
experiment with your help and support, because it will not only benefit 

India but the whole world. 

Every Congress Committee must therefore become a unit of Satyagraha. 
To that extent, democracy comes to an end. To that extent democratic 
organisation like ours will have to follow implicitly my instruction. If that 
does not happen, millions of people who follow us will be sacrificed. I will 
not allow that to happen. I may have to lay down my life for preserving 

the power that has accrued to India. You may not be able to analyse that 
power but it is there. It is the power of Ahirasa. 

I do not want to come in if there is anyone who wants to launch a 
struggle. But he can do so outside the Congress. If he wants to remain in 

the Congress he must follow the Congress programme and policy. Of course 

it is possible for anyone to remain in the Congress and yet disobey it, but 
that won’t be the way of Satyagraha which never harms the man who uses 
the weapon. The passing of the resolution docs not bind you yet. It is still 

open to you to reverse it. You may have other methods, but so far as I am 

concerned I have only the same old programme. I know that that method has 
never harmed anyone who has followed it and even now if 1 can get your 
whole-hearted support and co-operation, I can show you what can be achieved 
within even a month, 


Non-Otfici al Resolutions 

According to the Constitution a day is assigned for the consideration of 
the non-odicial resolutions. The office received notice of B5 non-official resolutions. 
They came up for consideration on March 19, 1940. Of the resolutions given 
notice of 16 related to constitutional changes. The president explained to 
the Committee that considering the special circumstance in which we were 

meeting it was but proper that our attention be concentrated on the main 

task. Our experience of the working of the amended constitution has revealed 
certain gaps which it is necessary to fill. But the present was hardly the 

atmosphere in which intricate constitutional changes in all their aspects and 
implications could bo discussed. He therefore advised that the best course in 
the circumstance would bo for the A. I. C. C. to appoint a small Sub- 

Committee to go into the non-official resolutions which related to constitu- 
tion and make its rccorarnendations to it whenever it met in future. The 
house agreed to the President’s suggestion and deferred the consideration of 

these resolutions. Of the rest Nos. 5, 7, 11 and 16 were covered by the 

official resolution on ‘India and war-crisis’ passed by the Committee. No. 27 

was declared out of order. Nos. 20, 27, 29, 30 and 31 were withdrawn. Resolu- 

tion No. 2 related to the composition of a national anthem in popular 
Hindustani. Maulana Saheb explained how as a member of the committee 
appointed in 1937 at the Calcutta A. 1. C. C. he wrote to some friends and made 
a collection of poems. But none out of this collection was such as could attain 
the dignity of a national anthem. The A. I. C. 0. could not consider off-hand 
the complicated question of composing a national anthem. It needed to be looked 
at from a variety of viewpoints. On an assurance being given that the National 
Anthem Committee will once again go into the question, the mover withdrew 
his resolution. 

The resolution No. 10 related to the withdrawal of disciplinary action against 
Congressmen. On the President exlaining how the Working Committee’s hands 
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were forced in the ma^^er and how fresh acts of indiscipline continued to be com- 
mitted by the same pardes, the resolution was withdrawn. 


All India Congress Committee Proceedings 

Ramgarh — 20th. March 1940 

A meeting of the A. T. C. C. was held cn March 20, 1940 at 4 p.m. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad presided. It passed the following resolution : 

ApifOintment of Auditors 

Resolved that Messr:^ Dalai and Shah and Mess^^s Chhotalal H. Shah and Co. 
of Bombay be appointed as Don. Auditors of the Congress. 

Next Session of the Congress 

Invitations were leccived from the t'rontier, Punjab, Berar, Nagpur and Madras 
for the next session of the Congress. 9 hey w^ere placed before the A. I. C. C. The 
President was anxious that there should be a unanimous decision but it was not 
possible. Berar and Nagpur however withdrew their invitations. The other three 
provinces agreed to refer the matter to the Working Commitee and abide by their 
decision. 


The New Working Committee 
The President announced the following personnel of the new Working Committee : 


1. Mrs, Saiojini Naidu 

2. Pandit Jawahailal Nehru 

3. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

4. Babii Rajendra Prasad 

5. C. Rajapopalachariar 

6. Beth Jamnalal Bajaj {Treasurer) 

7. Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan 
The fourteenth name was to be announced later. 


8. Shri J. B. Kripalani 

( Oen, Secretary) 

9. Shri Bhiilabhai Desai 

10. Shri Shanker Rao Deo 

11. Dr. Prafulla Ch. Ghosh 

12. Dr. Syed Mahmud 

13. Asaf Ali 


Working Committee Proceedings 

Patna — 28th. February to Ist. March 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Sadaqat Ashram, Patna, 
from February 28 to March 1, 1940. Shri Rajendra Prasad presiclcd. 

The members were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Bhris Barojini Naidu, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Ilarekrishna Mahatab and J. B. 
Kripalani. Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Rajagopalachariar were present by invitation. 

Baghelkhand 

The President informed the Committee that there was a desire expressed on 
the part of the Baghelkhand States to separate from Mahakosbal P. C. C. and unite 
themselves with the U. P. P. C. C. The U. P. P. C. C. executive had expressed 
its willingness to corporate the States in their province. The President of the 
Mahakosbal P. C. C. had said that there was no objection to the transfer. It was 
however decided that the Mahakosbal P. C. C. should consider the question and 
give consent to tne transfer before it is effected. 

Bengal 

The Bengal P. C. C. had passed a resolution by which among other things, it 
had disaffiliated the Mymensing, Hugli and Jesore D. C, Cs. from co-operating with 
the Bengal Congress Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This 
action had created an awkward possition for all such Committees in Bengal as were 
faithfully carrying out the instructions of the Working Committee. They had to 
be protected from the wrath of the Bengal P. C. C. in revolt against the Working 
Committee. This could only be done if the Working Committee took action 
against the Bengal P. C. C. under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
Working Committee was therefore constrained to pass the following resolution : 

The Working Committee understands that the Bengal P. C. C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensing, Hugli and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account of their co-operation with the Congress Elcctiou 
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Committee appointed ‘.by the Working Committee by its resolution of December 
last. This resoluion of the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Working 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, tlierefore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. C. to show cause why 
it should not be disaffiliated under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution, The 
President is authorised after receiving such explanation as may be ofiered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to pass orders withdrawing all recognition from the 
present Bengal Ihovincial Congress Committee and further authorises him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the 
Congress w'ovk in that province. 

The District Congress Committees of Mymensing, Hugli and Jessore and all 
other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken by 
the Bengal P. C. C. or its executive council for disaffiliating and otherwise inter- 
fering with their authority as a result of their lo 3 alty to the resolution and direc- 
tions of the Working Committee, are null and void and shall have no effect. 

Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal P. 0. C. or its executive council offers the Bengal P. 0. C. and the 
executive council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by the afore- 
mentioned election committee. 

Ajmer 

Complaints were received shout the election of three members to the A. I. C. C. 
from Ajmer and the formation there, of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
cooption. 'J'he opinion of the Committee was that on the date fixed for the A. I. C. C. 
election as there were not more than three delegates it was quite constitutional for 
these three delegates to elect themselves as members of the A. I. O. C. They 
were also entitled in terms of the old constitution to co-opt the remaining mem- 
bers of the P. 0. C. However the newly formed P. 0. C. may be informed that 
it must make fresh rules for the formation of the P. C. C. on the principle of 
election. The principle of cooption must be so restricted that the number of iiersons 
coopted may in no case exceed the total number of those who are authorised to 
coopt. 

Delhi 

The President informed the Committee about the difficulty of the three super- 
visors who had been appointed by him to supervise elections in the Delhi Province. 
Neither the P. C. C. nor the Election Tribunal was cooperating with them, specially 
the latter. Some speedy way of making the election of delegates possible before 
the Ramgarh session must be therefore devised. 'I'he Committee after considering 
the situation passed the following resolution : 

‘In view of the difiicultics that have arisen in conducting the delegate elections 
in Delhi Province, and the consequent delay in their elections, it is necessary to 
take urgent Bte])8 to expedite these elections so as to enable Delhi delegates to take 
part in the Ramgarh Congress, 'i'he su])crvi8ory Committee should therefore, in 
consultation wuth the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee, immediately fix the 
dates for the elections. In the event of any complaints being made about member- 
ship certificates not having been issued, the supervisory Committee is authorised to 
issue such certificates after such inquiry as it may deem fit. The Supervisory Com- 
mittee may also examine and dispose of any case of fictitious membership where 
the Election Tribunal has not already considered them and passed orders on them.^^ 

India and War Crisis 

The Committee discussed the political situation and adopted a resolution to 
be placed before the Subjects Committee of the 53rd session of the Indian National 
Congress to be held at Ramgarh. {For text of resolution see page 228) 


Working Committee Proceedings 

Ramgarh— ISth. March to 18th. March 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Ramgarh (Biharl fi-om 
March 15 to 18. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Baroiini Naidn 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, Vallabhbai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
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KhaD, Pattabhi Bltan inayya, Bhulabhai Desai, Shankerrao Deo, ProCulla Chandra 
Ghoae, Harekrishna Mebtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Gandhiji and Shii Rajagopalachariar were pesent by invitation. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The Committee took stock of the political situation, considered the non-official 
resolutions of which due notice had been given and decided the programme to be 
followed in the Subjects Committee and the open session. 

CaxtOD Hall Tragedy 

The following resolution was passed on the Caxton Hall tragedy in London : 

“The Working Com.nittee has learnt with deep regret of the ubBassination of 
Sir Michael O^Dwycr and the wounding of Marquess of Zetland and others by a 
person said to be an Indian. The Committee does not attach an> political signi- 
ficance to this unfortunate act ot" violence. Nevertheless, it wishes to reiterate its 
conviction that all such acts are injurious to the national cause.’' 


General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No, /, dated 23rd, March 

I am sending you herewith the text of the resolution passed by the Congress 
in its plenary session a^ Ramgarh. The resolution was })assed as recommended by 
the Working Committee at Patna. It must be read along with what Gandhiji has 
since written in the columns of the Harijan and his two Bj)ceche8 at Ramgarh 
reported in the press. The conditions laid down by him must be fulfilled by 
Congressmen and Congress Committees to facilitate his giving the wmrd of command 
for the commencement of our struggle for freedom. Renewed efforts must be put 
forth to carry on constructive programme Congiessmcn must close their ranks 
and the Congress organisation must be made powerful and eflicicnt. 

We may not forget that the struggle is inherent in the situation. Nay it has 
already commenced. It started with the sending of Indian soldiers abroad without 
the consent of the Central Legislature. The often si ve was continued by the amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act and the refusal of the British Government 
to state clearly its war and peace aims. By the arrest of Congressmeji and Commu- 
nists the Government has added one more item to its offensive. I'iie Congress 
stands for civil liberty, for the liberty of the press and the platform and of 
conscience. It cannot therefore view with indifference the recent arrests specially 
when these are made under the war ordinances, and when as in the case of the 
Communists, citizens are interned for indefinite periods willioiit a trial. There has 
also been a reversal of policy in the Congress controlled provinces. All these acts 
go to prove that the Government far from satisfying the legitimate demands of the 
people is out to consolidate its position and perpetuate its hold in India. 

The only answer that the nation can give to this offensive is the starting of 
the civil disobedience. This can be done when the nation has made itself ready 
for the fight in terms of the requirements laid down by Gandhiji without whose 
leadership there can be, in the present circumstances, no non-violent fight. I 
therefore hope that you will see that in your province the constructive programme 
is carried out in the spirit in which our leader wants it to be done. 

I would draw your attention to our circular No. £^8 of December 29, 1939. It 
is quite possible that the Congress election and the session may have broken * the 
continuity of your work. If so you will restart it with renewed vigour fortified by 
the inspiring words of Gandhiji uttered at Ramgarh, You will please send us 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 

Circular No, 2^ dated 23rd, March 

Now that the new Provincial Congress Committees are constituted you will 
take immediate steps to constitute the provincial and other election Tribunals, ^he 
Tribunals are to be constituted in terms of Article VIII of the Congress Constitu- 
tion. Clause (b) of the Article says that “If any provincial executive fails to 
^point by a aate specified by the Working Committee, the Provincial Election 
Tribunal, the Working Committee shall appoint one.” This does not mean that the 
provincial executives have to wait for the fixing of a particular date by the 
working Committee. The executives of the Provincial Congress Committees have 
to appoint the Tribunals as a matter of routine business immediately after the 
eonetitution of the P. C. Cs and the election of executives. 
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The method of election of the Provincial Tribunals is given in the Article. 
The Tribunal is to be elected either unanimouBly or by I majority. The object of 
this, as you well know, is that the Tribunal should enjoy the confidence of all 
sections of the P. C. C. It is quite possible that the election of the Tribunal may 
fulfil the moral requirement of the constitution and the Tribunal may yet be such 
as would lack the confidence of all sections of the house. I would therefore request 
you to carry out the provision of Art. VIIT not only in letter but in spirit also. 
We need at this hour of our trial all the unity that we can command in our ranks. 
Rivalries may be inevitable in times of peace but they arc dangerous in time of war. 
The only rivalry that can be legitimately indulged in at present is the rivalry in 
service and sacrifice. I have no doubt that the new Tribunals will be elected on a 
broad and united basis commanding the confidence of all Congressmen. 

Circular No, 3 — 25th, March 

The national week, as you know, has been observed every year ever since 1919 
from April 6 to 13. On April 6 began the non-violent mass struggle for the 
emancipation of our land from foreign yoke. The day was observed as one of 
fasting and prayer preparatory to the launching of the civil disobedience movement. 
April 13 saw the Jallianwala massacre where innocent Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
mixed their martyr blood in a common sacrifice. Since then the week has been 
observed throughout the country as a national w’eek, when the country renews its 
determination to achieve its goal and intensify the work preparatory to the struggle. 
Constructive work has therefore formed the main feature of the celebrations. 
This year the national week assumes a special significance due to the impen- 
ding struggle and the insistence of Gandhiji, that he would lead no mass 
struggle unless the constructive programme of the Congress has been 
effectively carried out. It will therefore be not out of place if I invite your 

attention to the appeal issued by Gandhiji through the columns of the 
Harijan for the observance of the week. He says, “On April 6, 1919 the 

masses of India found their feet. It was the inauguration of civil disobedience. 
Its non-violent character was signalised by fasting and prayer. Hindus and 

Muslims fraternised as they had never done before. The vow of Swadeshi 
was taken by tens of thousands. The April 13, 1919 saw the massacre in 
which Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood flowed promiscuously. The National 

Week is observed as a week of self-purification, in which sales of khadi and 

other products of village industries are organised on a large scale. I have 

said and I repeat that there is no Swaraj for the masses except through khadi 
and other village crafts. For there is no non-vioient disobedience without 

sustained constructive effort. A living, continuous mass contact is impossible 
without some constructive programme requiring almost daily contact of the 
workers with the masses. I hope, therefore, that the forth-coming week will 
be celebrated by all earnest workers with due solemnity and with intensive 

sales of khadi and other products of village handicrafts.’^ 

I hope you will keep in mind these solemn words of Gandhiji while 
organising the national week this time. You will please send this office reports 
about the celebrations in different places under your jurisdiction, 

Circular No, 4 — 29th, March 

In connection with my circular letter No. 1, P-1/8 dated 23rd March, 1940, 
I send you herewith copy of an article contributed by Gandhiji in the columns of 
the Harijan dated the 25th March, 1940 containing detailed instructions for all 
those who would participate and help to the forthcoming Batyagrah struggle. 
Gandhiji divides the army into active and passive Satyagrahis. For the former 
he has prescribed 5 conditions ; (1) they must believe in the cultivation of the spirit 
of good will towards all communities and sections of people without distinction 
of caste, creed and colour and sex ; (2) they must have no untouchability in 
them in any shape or form ; (3) they must spin regularly ; (4) they must habitually 
use Khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth and (.)) they must not expect in 
case of imprisonment any financial assistance either for themselves or their 
dependents. 

The passive Satyagrahis are those men and women who ‘though they will not 
spin or court or sufler imprisonment, believe in the two cardinal principles of 
Batyagrah (Truth and non-violence) and wish well to the struggle’. They will help 
the movement best ‘if they will not interfere with the course of the struggle by 
themselves courting imprisonment and aiding or precipitating strikes of labourers 
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or students’. They wili, however, it is hoped, actively help in the prosecution of 
the constructive programme so far as it is not against their principles. 

If Gandhij’s instructions are faithfully followed, every unit of Congress or- 
ganisation must convert itself into a Satyagraha Committee. It is, however, possible 
that the majority of the members and office bearers of a Committee are not active 
Satyagrahis. In that case, a separate Satyagraha committee may be created consist- 
ing of active Satyagrahis. The Congress Committee must help and co-operate with 
such Satyagraha Com nitte ;S, The latter may earry on the work for the prepara- 
tion 01 the struggle, while the former ma;* go on with routine Congress business. 
I have already asked the p’‘ovinciaI Congress Committee to have 4 departments of 
work namely ; (1) the C^mrkiia ; (2) Minority ; (d) Harijan ; (4) Publicity Depart- 
ments. If there be need for mo»‘6 departments they may be added. Funds must be 
provided for each department. Permission under necessary safeg-frds may be given 
to the departments to raise money for ihcir respective activities. All the depart- 
ments created must co oneraie ^>ith each other. 

At Ramgrab, Gandbiji was assured that the country wa3 ready for a fight. 
The only thing needed was the word of command. I have no doubt that this is 
the prevalent feeling in the country. In that case, given the will for Satyagraha, 
there should bo no difficulty in fulfilling the conditions laid down by our Leader. 
Let every man and woman fe^l that he or she is already in jail. Let them combine 
under a Congress organisation or Satyagraha association, or Sabha and establish 
ashrams, shibirs and cam|)8 where the members carry out in daily routine the 
programme that is ])rf^8ciibcd. Let us even from now suspend our ])rivate normal 
activities and ilevote onrsclves to the work of preparation. In such shibirs, ashrams 
and camps additional items of work may be undertaken, sn(*h as volunteering and 
first aid to the iiijiired. Let such camps continue till the inmates find themselves 
in jail. Let the camps be conducted with as much voluntary ‘sanyam’ (restraint) 
and simnlicity of life as are compulsorily the lot of the Satyagrahi after he is 
convicted and finds himself in jail. If this is done the order to march may be 
given even inside one month as Gandhiji hopes. 

It is necessary for the active 8atyagrahi to pledge himself about the main 
principles of Batyagraba and the chief items of the })rogramme. Each provincial 
Congress Committee will therefore draw up a pledge on the lines of tlie one attach- 
ed herewith. It is based upon the pledge drawn up and adopted at the open session 
of the Congress in 1921 at Ahmedabad. 

It will not be out of place here to remind you what Gandhiji said at 
Ramgarh. He told his audience that this time when the struggle is likely to 
be final and therefore severe and prolonged, he will not be satisfied with 
doubtful material. He has also warned us that if he smells violence he will 
unhesitatingly call halt. It is a hazardous and delicate experiment that he is 
out to perform. If it succeeds, it means peace and goodwill for a tried, nerve- 
wrecked and war-weary world. Those whose faith in non-violence is not as 
bright as Gandhiji would wish it, will, 1 hope, have the patience to allow 
Batyagrah a chance, specially when with almost one voice the nation has reposed 
its faith and confidence in Gandhiji’s leadership. After all those who work for 
})eace and justice in this country or for the world, may not be im])atient. They 
are bound to try every method that saves humanity from war, violence and 
bloodshed. When Batyagraba fails, after it has been given a fair trial in terms 
of the conditions laid down by its nutlior and initiator, it will be time to use the 
orthodox way of violence, if the nation so wishes. We must remember that the 
w'ay of violence is ever with us. In the meantime, to interfere with the work of 
the Congress under Gandhiji’s lead would not be to advance the best interests of the 
revolution we wish to achieve but to work for reaction and counter-revolution. Let 
therefore all earnest minds either close up the ranks by being active Batyagrahis or 
help the movement by remaining passive. “They also serve who stand and wait.” 

May I request you to carefully study the present statement of Gandhiji and any 
other instructions in this behalf that may be issued by him from time to time ? 
You will ask your subordinate organisations to do likewise. The Office must get 
fortnightly reports containing facts and figures about the progress of the work 
undertaken. 
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Pledge 


[ WARDHA— 


To 


The Satyap:raha[Congre88 


Committee. 


I desire to enroll myself as an active Satyagrahi. 

I solemnly declare that, 

(1) — So long as I remain an active Satyagrahi I shall remain non-violent in 
word omd deed and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent in intent, since C 
believe that as India is circumstanced today, non-violence alone can help and result 
in the attainment of Piirna Swaraj and consolidation of unity among all the races 
and communities of India whether Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Tarsi, Christian or Jew. 

(2) — I believe and shall endeavour always to promote such unity. 

(3) l)clieve in tlie justice and necessity of removing the evil of untoiich- 
nbility and shall on all possible occasions seek personal contact with, and endeavour 
to render servien to, the submerged classes. 

(l)~I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s economic, political and moral 
salvation and shall use liand-spun and hand-woven khaddar to the exclusion of 
every other cloth. I shall so far as possible use the produce of hand and village 
industries. 

(.'))— T shall s])in regularly. 

(())— I sliall carry out the instructions of my superior officers and all rules 
and regulations not inconsislent with the spirit of this ])ledge prescribed by any 
superior Congress organisation or the Working Committee or any other agency 
established by the Congress. 

(7) -I am prcjuvred to Buffier imprisonment or even death for the sake of the 
cause and my country without resentment. 

(8) - In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the Congress 
any support for my self, my family and dependents. 

Signed 

Full name 

Address 

l)ate 

Note : Nobody who is not above the age of 18 may take this pledge. 


Every Congress Committee a Satyagrahi Committee 

The following tinder the above caption by Mahatma Gandhi was issued from 
Sevagram, Wardha on the 2hth. March J940 : — 

When I said at the 8ubjc(‘ts Committee meeting at Ramgarli that every 
Congress Committee should become a Hatyagrahi Committee I meant every word 
of what I said as I meant every word of everything else I said. I would like every 
Congressman who desires to serve in the Batyagrah Sena to read my two speeches 
made at liamgaili as well as whatever else 1 may write in Harijan on the struggle 
and carry out llie instructions meant for him or her. 

In the coming struggle, if it must come, no half-hearted loyalty will answer 
the purpose. Imagine a general marching to battle with doubting, ill-prepared 
soldiers. lie will surely march to defeat. I will not consciously make any such 
fatal experiment, 'riiis is not meant to frighten Congressmen. If they have the 
will, they will not find my instnietions diflicult to follow. Correspondents tell me 
that though they have no faitli in me or the Chaikha they ply the latter for the 
sake of distupline. I do not understand this language. Can a general fight on the 
strength of soldiers who, he knows, have no faith in him ? The plain meaning of 
this language is tliat the correspondents believe in mass action but do not believe 
in the connection I see between it and the Charkha etc., if the action is to be non- 
violent. They believe in my hold on the masses but they do not believe in the 
things which 1 believe have given me that hold. They merely want to exploit me 
and will grudgingly pay the ))rice which my ignorance or obstinacy ^according to 
them) demands. I do not call this di8ci])line. True discipline gives enthusiastic 
obedience to instructions even though they do not satisfy reason. A volunteer 
exercises his reason when he chooses his general but after having made the choice, 
he does not waste his time and energy in scanning every instruction and testing it 
on the anvil of his reason before following it. “Theirs is not to reason why.” 

Now for my instructions i'— 

Every Congress Committee should become a Batyagrah Committee and register 
such Congressmen who believe in the cultivation of the spirit of goodwill towards 
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ftll, who have no untouchability in them in any shape or form, who would spin 
regularly and who habitually use Khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth. I 
would expect those Vfho thus register their names with their Committees to devote 
the whole of their spare time to the constructive programme. If the response is 
sincere, these Satyagrah Committees would become busy spinning deports. They 
will work in conjunction with and under the guidance of A. I. S. A. branches in a 
business-like manner so that there will remain in the jurisdiction of the Committees 
no Congressmen who have not adopted Khaddar for exclusive use. I shall expect 
business-like reports lj be sent from provincial headquarters to the A. I. C. C. as to 
the progress of the work of the Satyagraha Committee. Seeing that this registra- 
tion is to be purely voluntary, the reports would mention the numbers both of those 
who give their names fo: registration and those who do not. 

The registered Satyagrahis will keep a diary of the work that they do from day 
to day. Their work, besides their own spinning, will coinust in visiting the pri- 
mary members and inrUicing them to use Khadi, spin and register themselves. 
Whether they do so or not, contact should be maintained with them. 

d'here should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their diiliculties removed so 
far as possible. 

Needless to say that names should be registered only of those who are willing 
and able to suffer iuiprisonment. 

No financial assistance is to be expected b> Satyagrabi prisoners whether for 
themselves or their dependents. 

So much for acti/e Satyagrahis. But there is a much larger class of men and 
v.’Omen who, though they will not spin or court or suffer imprisonment, believe in 
the two cardinal principles of Satyagrah and welcome and wish well to the struggle. 
These I will call passive Satyagrahis. Tliey will help equally with the active ones, 
if they will not interrere with the course of the striiggle by themselves courting 
imprisonment or aiding or precipitating strikes of labourers or students. Those 
who out of overzeal or for any other cause will act ontrary to these instructions 
will harm the struggle and may even compel me to suspend it. When the force of 
violence are let loose all over the world and when nations reputed to be most 
civilized cannot think of any force other than that of arms for the settlement of 
their disputes, 1 hope that it will be ])OS8ible to say of India that she fought and 
won the battle of freedom by ])urely peaceful means. 

I am quite clear in my mind that, given tlie coo])cration of politically minded 
India, the attain mejit of India’s freedom is ])eriectly ]) 08 sible through unmived non- 
violence. The world does not believe our pretension of non-violence. Let alone the 
world, I the self-styled general have repeatedly admitted that wo have violence in 
our hearts, that we are often violent to one another in our mutual dealings. I must 
confess that I will not be able to fight so long as we have violence in our midst. 
But 1 will fight if the proi) 08 ed register is honest and if those who courageously 
keep out will not disturb the even course of struggle. 

Non-violence action means mobilisation of world 0 ])inion in our favour. 
I know that a growing number of thinking men and women of the world 
are sick of the war spirit ; they are longing for a way of peace and they 

are looking to India to point that way. We cannot have that opinion on 
our side if we are not honestly non-violent. Let me repeat what 1 have said 
in these columns that I shall be able to fight with a very small army of 
honest Satyagrahis but shall feel powerless and embarrassed, if I have a huge 
army in which I can have no trust or as to whose behaviour I am not 
always sure. 

1 expect the A. I. C. C. to organise Satyagrah Committees and report to 
me from time to time of the progress made. If there is an enthusiastic 
response, inside of one month it should be possible to forecast the exact period 
required to put the Satyagrah Committees in working order. 

Circular No, 5 — 5th» April 

In continuation of my circular No. 4 dated March 29, 1940, I have to 

request that in recording the names of active satyagrahis, there need be no 
anxiety to add to numbers. Every care should be taken to see that the 
full implications and the requirements insisted upon by Gandhiji and given 
in the pledge are clearly understood and appreciated. No-body who consents 
to the terms of the pledge from considerations of expediency for participating 

in the struggle, should he encouraged to join the ranks. Even in a violent 

fight, it is not merely numbers but the moral quality of the units comprising 
31 
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an army, that is of importance. This is imich more true of a fight based upon 
principles of truth and iion -violence. Here the moral quality of individuals is of 
utmost importance. Therefore it is not so much in numbers as in the quality 
of those who join the ranks of a<‘tive satyagrahis, that our strength shall lie. 
If we are in any way slack in this matter and if the future conduct of 

satyagrahis belies the conditions laid down, advantage will be taken of our 

slackness by the CJovernmcnt and the communal and other forces arrayed 
against us at present. It may even mean the suspension of our movement. 

If however, we stand firm on our jninciples and if no lure of temporary 

political advantage or sncedy success deflects us from the course we have 

chalked out for ourselves in consonance with our high aims and noble and 

pure means, nothing in tlio world can resist us. 

In making the list of active and passive satyagrahis Congress committees 

must confine themselves to recording the names of Congressmen. No general 
census of those in sympathy with us is to he compiled. It is quite possible 
that non -Congressmen may want to enlist themselves as active satyagrahis. 

In that case they must be asked to join the Congress and become primary 

members. 

I have already writie!i to you about cam]>8, shibirs and ashrams that may 
be advantageously established for active satyagrahis. But this may not be 
possible every where. In that c.a.se in every locality, urban or rural, active 
satyagrahis must meet in batches regularly and carry out, in common, items 

of the programme, d’liey will find this the easiest method of doing the allotted 

work. For iiistanco, in cvei’y ward of a city or every village or group of 
villages, wlierc tliere are enough active satyagrahis enrolh'd, they may meet 

together and ai)poiut one from among thcmselNO's as Captain or T^eadcr and 

under Jiis guidance meet ]»eriodicnlly if not daily, for ]dyiug t ])0 Takli or the 

Charkha. d'hey will thus find that they may not need a separate teacher for 

spiuuiug. 'They can also fix particular days iti the week oii which they may 

learn simple drill and first-aid to the injured. They may, in hatches of 2 

or d, visit the llarijaus and members of the minorit.y communities in their 

houK's and estai)lish personal contacts with them. If they work together and 
in grou])S lliey will find that th(‘y can carry out the ])rogramme with ease 
and conveuiei)c(\ I'^acli group must keep a diary of the work done and send it 
y)eiiodi(*ally to the Committee sup-erior to it. The coiisolidated report of the 
aetivitios in the })rovinc.() should 1x5 ])repar(Ml in the Biovincial Congress 

Committee Otlicc every fortniglit and forwarded to the Ail India Congress 

Committee Ollice. 

The Nutioaul Week 

Maidann Abul Kalam Azad, ike Congn'Hs President issiwd the following 
statQ.moit in con nerfion nnt'i the NationdJ Week : — 

The (leneral Secretary cf the Ail India Congress Committee has drawn 
the attention of tlic Congress organisations tow^ards the approach of the 
National Week, ami reinimli'd them of tlieir tasks. I am confident that on 
this occasion tdl Congress Committees v/il! fully demonstrate their cat)acity 
for action. In tin's conintction I ex|>eci of every Congressman and woman, 
every Bu])porter of the Congress cause to contribute in a practical manner 
towards tlu; success of the week 

For the last 20 years tliis week lias come to stay as the season of our 
constructive cfVorts. Like the natural seasons of our land this one also recurs 
every year, and after intluencing us for a while, passes on. Our natural 
seasons affeet ns physically, wliile this one reacts on our intellect and 
emotions. It provides us with a rare op]>ortuiuty for self-introspection and 
self-purification in order that wo examine afresh our hearts and our minds. 
It comes to gauge how far our professions of service, sacrifice and non-violence 
which we rei)eat so often, have penetrated into the depths of our hearts. For 
us this year the a)>t)roach of the National Week has a special significance. 

Only a few days back we have announced to the world from the 
Congress platform at Ramgarh our new^ passion for freedom and our deter- 
mination to achieve it. The National Week is thus the first stage of testing 
the value of these announcements. If, at this stage, we live up to the true 
ideal of our constructive programme it would provide us with those inner 
resources without which it would be difficult for us to acquit ourselves with 
honour in the coming struggle. 
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How then do we ex])ect to fulfil the requirements of the constructive 
programme ? The constructive programme implies HiiKlu>i\Ui8lim unity, removal 
of untonchability arid extensive popularisation of Khadi. Do we imagine that 
by holding a few meetings and delivering speeches, we would fulfil the task 
assigned for the National 'Veok ? Does it sidHce for us that vve go about 
hawking khadi for a week in the streets and bye-lanes of the towns, and then 
come back to our normal occn}>ation8 with the feeling that we have done 
our duty to the consirncti^e programme ? 

Of course, oil these are necessary items of the programme, and we 
niiist carry them out. But this alone would not do. d'hosc activities 
undoubtedly give shape and form to our dlorts, but we require something 
more to put life into it. We Congressmen ])rofes8 to slioukler the great burden 
of our national movement in India today and ours m.doubtcdly is the 
lesponsibiliiy in every pnase of thought and action. If we imbibe the true 
spirit of the constr uctive p ograrame, I have no .hesitation in aflirming that 
every atom of this land will ivs|.ond fo the call of natioual life. 

But do we exi'cct to carry warmlli to others if our own hearths grow 
cold ? No, we must kindle our own lircs liist. The National Week provides 
UB with that opportunity. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha -15th. April to 19th. April 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was lield at Wardha from loth to 
19th April, 1910. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 

q'hc members ])resent were : t^luis h''.n-()jini Naidii, .Tawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Uajtmdra Prasad, Bajago, alaeliari, Bhulabliai Desai, 
Bhankerrao I)eo. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, J doctor 8ycd Mahmud, Mr. Asafali 
and Sri J. B. Kripalani. 

Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, HarekruBhna Aleliatab. A(‘liyut Patwardhan, 
Vijayaluxmi I^andit and q\ Prakasam were present by 8j)ccial invitation. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Condolence 

This Committee ]>lnce on record their sense of deep sorrow^ at the passing 
away of the Bev. C. F. Andrews, a true humanitarian, whoso life had been 
dedicated to the service of the ))eoi»lc of India and ]'ai ticulaily of Indians 
Overseas. 

This Committee express their sense of deep sorrow at the deaths of Seth 
Yakub Hasan of Madias and Siiyut Mahimcbamlra Das of Cdiittagong, who 
had rendered valuable services to the cause of the countiy. 

Last Date for the Election of Provincial Tribunals 

May 5, 1940 was fixed as the last date for the a))pointment of the 
Provincial Tribunals in terms of Art. VIII (b) of the Constitution. It was 
also decided that till the new Tribunals arc constituted, the old Tribunals should 
continue. 

Women’s Department 

It was decided that a separate department for women be instituted in the A. I. 0. 
C. Office. The function of the new department will be to study the question of 
women in India. It sludl also advise the provinces on the best; way of 
ensuring the full cooperation and participation of the women of India in the 
work of national reconstruction. 

Indian States 

A Sub-committee consisting of Shris Jaw'aharlal Nehru, Vallablibhai Patel, 
Bhulabhai Desai and J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary was appointed to 
consider the question of the representation of the States i)eo}>le in the Congress 
organisation inside the terms of the present constitution and make necessary 
recommendations to the Working Committee. 

Volunteer Organisation 

In order to encourage volunteering along right lines through the Congress 
organisations and bring about uniformity in the working, it is desirable to 
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enquire into the present conditions of such organisations in the various 
provinces and to collect information thereon. With this object in view, Shri 
It. S. Pandit is requested to carry on the necessary inquiries by personal visit 
to the provinces where necessary and otherwise to report thereon to the 
Working Committee. The different Provincial Congress Committees are requested 
to assist him in this work. 

Satyagraha 

The Working Committee have given full consideration to the situation in the 
country as it has developed since the Ramgarh Congress and to the necessity for 
preparing the Congress organisation for Satyagraha which the Ramgarh Congress 
declared was inevitable in the future. The Committee welcomes the steps taken by 
the Provincial Congress Committees, in pursuance of the directions issued by Gan- 
dhiji to function as Satyagraha Committee and to enrol active and passive satya- 
grahis. The Committee trust that all Congress Committees throughout the country 
will pursue this programme with all earnestness and thoroughness, and will put 
their affairs in order for such action as may be required of them. The Committee 
recommend that tliose members of Congress executives who arc unable to take the 
prescribed pledge and shoul.ier the burden of a struggle under the disci})lined gui- 
dance of the Congress, will withdraw from their executive positions. The Commi- 
ttee lay stress again on the fulfilment of the conditions laid down by Gandhiji, com- 
pliance with which is essential for Civil Disobedience. 


General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circulai' No. 1—lOth. April 

One of our chief tasks is to inform our countrymen of the stand taken by the 
Congress daring the present war and the consequences that flow out of it. This 
task should be so done that not a single Indian may be imacqi lain ted wfith the Con- 
gress viewpoint and what is expected of him. It is true that Congressmen in the 
various districts are doing this work. But there ought to be better planning, more 
system and thoroughness. I suggest that this can be done if we decided to work 
out a programme of at least one meeting for every village. 

There are on an average 2,51)0 villages to every district in our country. We 
must decide to hohl public meetings in the district, one in each village. The Dis- 
trict Congress Committee should for this purpose select a band of about 40 B})oakers. 
Each speaker, if necessary, can address two meetings in two ditForent villages in the 
course of a day. Group of villages when near enough can be combinea. lii this 
manner, our programme can be worked out inside of a moiUh. 

Care should be taken in the selection of speakers. They must be active Satya- 
grahis. should have understood the Congress stand in its various aspects and must 
be able to put it across in simple and dignified language. The bases for these 
speeches should be: (1) Ramgarh Congress Resolution, ( 2 ) Mahatma Gandhi’s in- 
structions given in his article in the ‘Harijan’ of 30th March entitled ‘Every Con- 
gress Committee a Satyagraha Committee,’ (3) the A. 1. C C. Circular No. 4, dated 
the 27fch March, explaining these instructions, and (4) the implications of the pledge. 
The speakers should aim at making clear and comprehensive speeches. It would be 
best if, at these meetings, the authorised speaker alone made a detailed and com- 
prehensive speech. 

I suggest that District Congress Committees be asked to take up this work at 
once, select a band of speakers and map out a plan of meetings. 

In order to save time, copies of this Circular are being sent direct to such 
District Congress Committees whose address is with the A. I. C. C. Office. You 
will please see to it that this w’ork is properly organised and speedily carried out. 

Circular No, 2 — IGth. April 

About the formation of the Provincial Election Tribunal in terms of the Con- 
gress Constitution, the Working Committee at its present meeting here have decided 
that “For the purposes of Art VIII May 5, 1940 is fixed as the last date for the 
appointment or the Tribunal.” 

It is hoped that if you have not already appointed the Tribunal for the year 
you will do so now. If however by the 5th of May, 1940 no new Tribunal is appoin- 
ted the Working Committee will ne constrained to appoint one in terms of Art 
YllI, Clause (6). 
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I may also inform you, that till the new Tribunal is appointed last year’s 
Tribunal is to function. 

Circular No, 3-~23rd, April 

T am sending you herewith copies of the two resolutions passed by the last 
meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha. 'J'he resolution on Satyagraha is 
self-explanatory. You are directed to carry on the activities you have already under- 
taken in pursuance of Gandhlji’s directions with all possible thoroughness. You will 
please bear in mind the necessity of sending to this ohice a fortnightly report of the 
work done. 

Shri R. S. Pandit will scon undertake inquiries into the condition of the 
volunteer movement in the various provinces. He wMl communicate with you direct 
and may also visit your province. You are request jd to render him full assistance 
and cooperation. 

Circular No. 4 — Srd, May 

Before the Ramgarh Congress you were requested to supply to this office 
the figures and all other informations regarding suppression of civil liberties 
in your province, since the commencement of the war. I am sorry to say that 
most of the Provinces have not supf)lied us with the information asked, for. 
When some provinces have given us information, they have contented themselves 
with sending it once only. We have, therefore, no up-to-date information in 
this behalf. May I request that up-to-date information about prosecutions, 
arrests, prohibitory orders etc., in your province since the commencement of 
the war be supplied to us immediately. The information asked for is to be 
placed before the next meeting of the Working Committee which is likely to 
be held by tlie end of tliis month. If the information is supplied by the 
third week of May, at the latest, it will enable the office to arrange and 
tabulate it for presentation before the Working Committee. 

Circular No. 5 — 3rd, May 

The President wants information from you on the following points. This inform- 
ation is to be supplied immediately. This letter must therefore be considered as urgent, 

(1) Is proper discipline maintained in the Congress organisations in your 
province ? 

(2) If there is any indiscipline, what are the causes therefor ? 

(3) What groups, if any, are there in the Congress organisation in your 
Province ? 

(4) What are their activities ? 

{b) How far do their activities hamper Congress work in the province ? 

I would also remijid you once again that you have to send to this office 
fortnightly reports about the progress of work in your province in connection 
with Satyagraha. 

Circular No, 0—3rd, May 

In my circular letter No. 4 dated March 29, 1940 I had said that where the 
majority of the members of the executive of a Congress Committee are not active 
Satyagrahis, a separate Batyagragh Committee be formed for carrying on activities 
in connection with Satyagraha preparation and the Congress Committees in such 
cases should attend to the other routine business of the organisation. The Working 
Committee nt their meeting held at Wardha last month, decided that no separate 
Satyagraha Committee be formed and that every Committee of the Congress must 
necessarily transform itself into a Satyagraha Committee and carry on in addition 
to its ordinary routine work, the work of Satyagraha i)reparation. Jhe Working 
Committee also decided that such members of the Committees as could not for any 
reasons sign the Satyagraha pledge should resign their seats on the Committee and 
allow their seats to be filled up by active Satyagrahis. Yon will therefore please see 
to it that these latest instructions of the Working Committee are carried out in 
your Province. 

This change was necessary because it was thought that it would be undesirable 
if people who w'ere not in tune with the present ])olicy of the Congress should yet 
continue holding oflices in the organisation. It was also felt that the question of 
relation between the Congress Committees and separate Satyagraha Committees may 
cause friction and indiscipline in the Congress organisation at a time when unity of 
purpose and effort is absolutely necessary. 
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I am sure those who refuse to sign the Satyagraha pledge will see the wisdom 
i^nd the necessity of voluntarily resigning their seats, thus allowing Congress 
organisation to carry out the official policy smoothly and without friction. 

Circular No, 7 — 4th, May 

I am sending you herewith the questionnaire in terms of which information 
has got to be collected in your province and submitted to this Olhce. You will 
please expedite the collection of information. Whenever you send this information 
you will keep in view the questionnaire. 

Enclo. 1 

1. Number of Satyagrahis enrolled. Are they fulfilling the conditions 
prescribed in the IMedge ? Do they meet periodirally ? 

2. What steps have been taken to popularise Khadi ? 

3. What steps have been taken to establish contacts with the (1) Harijans, 
(2) Minorities 

4. The Office of the P. C. C. (1) Hours of wwk, number of employees, salary, 
i(2) Departments, quantity and quality of work, (if) circulars issued, (4) Accounts, 
(5) Propaganda. 

5. The meetings of the P. C. C. and the Executive. How often do they 
meet ? Matters dealt with by them after the Kamgarh Congress, instructions 
iasued to the 1). C. Cs. 

6. How many members of these bodies have signed the Satyagraha pledge ? 

7. District and City Congress Committees. The number of these committees 

and their total members. Plave they turned into Satyagraha councils ? How 

are the District Offices functioning ? Do they keep contact with the subordinate 
committees ? 

8. What steps have the D. G. Cs taken to organise the x^reparatory work 

for Batyagraha 'The number of satyagrahis enrolled. 

9. Are Mandal committees functioning ? Details as to the number of 
members of these committees, satyagrahis enrolled, and their activities ? 

10. Have group rivalries within the Congress declined or di8apT)cared ? 
What is the strength of the dissentient groui'S and what are their aetivities ? 

11. How is the public reacting to our pre|)aration8 for Satyagraha ? 

12. Training (‘amps held in the Province. Details as to the number of 

persons who partici])ated in them, their daily routine, the kind of training 

received, results obtained etc. 

13. Number of i)iiblic meetings held sini^e Ramgarh to popularise the 

Ramgarh resolution, Gandhiji’s instructions and the A. 1. C. C. circulars. 

14. What measures have the P. C. Cs taken or pro}>oso to take for seeing 
that the coiiditioiiH of the pledge and the inogramme they lay down from time 
to time are carried out by the Satyagrahis ? 

15. Are the members of the Congress Executive Committees and Congress 

members of Local Boards fulfilling the condition about Khadi as prescribed in 
Art. VII (b) of the Congress Constitution ? What is done in the ease of 

defaulters ? 

National Week 

The National week was observed throughout the country with more than 
usual enthusiasm this year. It followed the Kamgarh Session of the Congress 

by only about two weeks. The only resolution passed at the Ramgarh Session 
was a call to the Nation to prepare itself for a final and decisive struggle 

under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. The historic associations of the 
National Week gave an in8])iring background to these preparations. 

The President and the General Secretary, All India Congress Committee 
issued instructions to the Committees intensively to carry out the constructive 
programme of the Congress during the National Week. The Congress Committees 
took prompt steps to imideraent these inslruclions. Spinning demonstrations 
and competitions and intensive sales of khadi were organised in almost all 
important cities in the country. 

All those who had signed the satyagraha pledge as prescribed by the 
General Secretary, A. I. C. C. part.icii)ated in these activities. Prabhat Pheries, 
flag hoistings, processions and public meetings formed other features of the 
celebrations. At the public meetings was emphasised the central place of the 
constructive programme in the country’s preparation for the struggle. The 
public were exhorted to use khadi and other village products to the exclusion of 
every -thing else. 
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SATYAGRAHA PREPARATIONS 

Satyaf^aha Preparations In Provinces 

Andhra 

At its meeting held on April 6, 3910 the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee set up the following sub-committees : (1) Charkha, (2) Harijan,* (3) 
Minorities, (4) Publicity, and '5/ Women. 

The Hub-committees have bev 3 n advised to draw up a programme of work and 
submit it to the P. C, C. 

The Executive Committee has since been converted into Satyagraha Com- 
mittee for the province. All the members signed the pledge. The 
District Congress Committ^»es^ and Subordinate committees have been 
circularised to convert themselves into Satyagraha committees. 4'he Satyagraha 
pledge nas been sent to all the Congress members of the I'rovincinl and Central 
Legislature, Presidents of District Boards Chaiimen of Municipal Councils and 
Provincial Congress Committee members. The P. 0. C. Oflice has received so far 
296 pledges. P. C. C is oigarising a volunteer captains’ training camp at Madras 
from May 1, 1910. It is proposed to train about 50 volunteer captains. Every 
district is sending at least three representatives to this camp, d'hose trained will run 
volunteer camps in the districts, (himps have been already started In some districts. 

Asaam 

The Working Committee of the Assam Provincial Congress Committee has 
converted itself into the Satyagraha committee. Most of tlie members have signed 
the Pledge, the lJistrh;t C’ongress Committees have been asked to do likewise. 
The D. C. Cs have also been asked to hold mootings in villages to explain the 
the Congress j)rogramme. A seven days jtrogramme of work has been decided 
upon for the members of the Working Oommittcc, to begin from May 5, 

Bengal 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Bengal has been turned into Satyagraha 
Committee. 

Bihar {up to 1st ^fay^ 1940) 

The total number of Hatnyagrahis enrolled is 2(\)0. A Provincial Satyagraha 
Traiuiiig Camp was 'tarted at Sonepnr from A]>ril 20 which lasted for a week. 
The total strength of the cam])er8 was 291 of whom 117 were members of the 1\ 0. 
C. The camp life was simple, interesting and active. There was no servants, 
sweepers, cooks etc. All work in connection with the earnp showed remarkable 
discipline. The daily routine was strictly adhered to. Drill and i)riiyer were optional. 
The main features of the camp were spinning and political discourses. The total 
amount of yarn sj^un during the week was 432 miles and 172 yards. The camp 
attracted a continuous stream of visitors. B. Rajendra Prasad delivered several 
discourses on charkha, technique of Satyagraha and like subject. 

Similar camps in the districts are being started. Cliamparan has already begun. 

Karnatak {up to ISth. April, 1940) 

The Council of the Karnatak P. C. C. met on the 14th April and converted 
itself into the Satyagraha Committee and directed the committees to do likewise. 

Two district Congress committees, Dliarwar and Mangalore have turned into 
Satyagraha committees. 

The committees have been instructed to oi)en Satyagraha cami)S for the train- 
ing of Satyagrahis. 

In the National Week, Kliaddi hawking, spinning competitions and visits to 
Harijan colonies formed the ])riucipal features of the programme in the province. 

Circulars from the A. I. C. 0 Ultice and Gaimhiji’s instructions have been 
printed in Kannada and distributed to the Committees, 

Kerala {up to 29rd. April, 1040) 

A resolution has been passed by the Working Committee of the Kerala P. C. 
C* for bringing into being a Supreme Council representative of various groups in 
the Congress. Shri K. Kelappan and Janab M. K. Mohiuddin Kutti Saheb of the 
Kerala Congress Gandhi Sangham have been asked to serve on the Kerala Satya- 
graba Committee. 

Mahakoshal (up to 1st. May, 1940) 

The Provincial Executive has converted itself into Satyagraha Committee con- 
ftisting of 11 members of the Committee who have signed the pledge. 
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Out of the 14 District ConsreBS Committees, 11 have converted their Executive 
Council into Satya;j;valia Committees. The following table gives the numbers on 
^ese bodies who have signed the Batyagraha Tlcdge : 


1. Jubbulpore 

15 

7 

2. Bangor 

15 

9 

3. Kareli (Narsinhpur) 

15 

12 

4. Betnl 

15 

6 

5. Ghindvvara 

15 

2 

6. Beoni 

15 

1 

7. Mandla 

15 

7 

8. Balaghat 

15 

7 

9. Drug 

15 

3 

10. Raipur 

15 

10 

11. Bi las pur 

15 

8 


The total number of ])le(lge forms received from districts upto April 30, 1940 is 
455. The numi)er of Passive Batyagrahis is 186. Borne districts, such as Bangor, 
Raipur, Hosliangabad have enrolled as many as 113, 83, 49 active satyagrahia, but 
some districts such as Khaudwa, Maiidla, Beoni, Balagliat liave enrolled only 1, 1, 
7, 7, active satyagrahis respectively. Instructions have been issued to the D. C. Cs 
to send a list of whole time active satyagrahis. Ciiarkha and Takli competitions 
were held in the National Week. Bales of khaddar were organised. A khadi and 
village industries exhibition was held at Khandvva. The Provincial Executive has 
deciderl to open a ])roviMcial Batyagraha training camp at Narsinlipiir for a week. 
The P. 0. 0. members wbo have signed the pledge and five satyagrahis from each 
district Imve been invited. The provincial camp will be followed up by district 
and tahsil camps. 

Maharashtra {up to 18th, April 1940) 

Seven Circulars have been issued to the District Congress Committees regarding 
the preparatory woik to be done in connexion witli Batyagraha. Leaders are 
touring in the districts and enrolment of satyagrahis is proceeding satisfactorily. 
There is enthusiasm in the province. The atmospliere inside the Congress and 
outside is showing signs of improvement. Party rivalries have declined. Only the 
Royists arc a rift in the lute. There is some marked improvement in the discipline 
of Congressmen in local bodies. Tlie P. C. C. is in correspondence with the 
Charkha Baugh for the organisation of spinning. 'Phe 1). C. Cs are making 
necessary arrangement for starting sbibirs for active satyagrahis. 

The Executive Committee has convcrteil itself into Batyagraha Committee of 
the Province. It appointed Bhri Bhankerrao Deo to guide the preparations of 
Batyagraha in the Province. 

North West Frontier Province {up to 24th, April 1940) 

Members of the P. C. 0. including of course the mem})ers of the Provincial 
Executive have signed Batyagraha idctlgo and these bodies have converted themselves 
into Batyagraha committees. The 1>. C. Cs of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu and 
Kohat have likewise converted thcjnselves into satyagraha Committees, all the 
members having signed the Batyagraha ]9edge. Training eamps liave been started 
in the districts of Peshawar and Banna. A camp will be held on May 4, 1940 
attended by all the important workers of the Province. Kiiaii Abdul GafFar Khan 
has started a tour of the province, from April 8 in connexion with Batyagraha 
campaign. The tour will last for a month. 

Punjab (up to 15th, April 1940) 

A supreme Batyagraha Committee has been formed of members of the Working 
Committee who have signed the Pledge. Bnbordinate committees have been asked 
to do likewise. Enrolment of Batyagiahis is going on. 

Sind {up to 27th, April 1940) 

The Executive Council has converted itself into the Supreme Satyagraha 
Council for the province. The Executive Committees of all Congress committees 
have been directed to funcion as Batyagraha committees as from the let May, 1940, 
members not signing the Batyagraha Pledge are to resign. A Sind Satyagraha 
camp will be started at Karachi from the 5th of May. District Political 
Conierences will be held during the course of this month. The pledges 
received in the office so far total 250. 12 are Muslim and 7 ladies. 
Instructions have been issued to establish closer contact with Muslims, The 
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Charkha department ia functioning actively. Spinning demonstrations have been 
held at several places in the province. Regular classes for spinning will be opened 
at Karachi, Hyderabad, Siikkur and other places. Step to popularise the products 
of village industries other than khadi are also being taken. On the whole the res* 
ponse in the ]>rovince is good, specially in towns and bigger villages. There is, 
nowever, not much activity in small villages where Muslims predominate. 

Tamil Nadu (up 16 h. April 1940) 

North Arcot I). C. C. The Committe* has sent the office a list of 220 persons 
who have signed the Satyagi ;vha pledge. 

United Provinf'e^ (up to 26th, April 1940) 

The U. F. Provincial Executive has converted itself into Supreme Satyagraha 
Council for the province. The D. C. Cs have been instructed to turn into 
satyagraha committees. Instrut uons have been issued for each member of the 
Satyagraha committee ‘o spin and send his fortnightly report to the local satyagraha 
committee. Members of Batyagraha Committees have been put in charge or areas 
in districts. They will supervise work in the area, and prepare fortnightly reports. 

In 22 districts out of 48 more than 6“> per cent of the members of the 
D. C. Cs. have signed the Batyagraha pledge. 2d persons so far have refused to 
sign the pledge because they d'd not believe in one or the other item of the 
])rogramme. The total number of Batyagrahis enrolled in province upto 2(Jth April, 
1910 is 5400 Out of Ihcse roughly 1700 are members of the executives of district 
and city Congress committees. About 500 have p^romiseii to be whole time workers 
of the Congress. In most of the districts, local dissensio/is have disappeared with 
the formation of the B.ityagraha committees. Sidlicient information has not been 
received yet about the inandal commit O^es. The total number of mandal committees 
functioning in the ])’'ovince is roughly 2,000. llsblf of these committees are 
considered to be active bodies. 'Ihe 41 organisers on the national Bervice Board 
have been deputed one to each district. They co-operate with the district Congress 
Committees in their work. Satisfactory spinning arrangements have been made 
in 10 districts. They have employed 8e]>arate instructors. Yarn collecting has 
been commenced in 2 districts. Bri Vichatra Narayan Sliarma who has been entrusted 
by the Council to organise sjhnning in the province has ^ issued circulars to 
committees giving ne(;eesary details about spinning work. Khaddar Bhandars are 
assisting in the carrying out of the spinning w'ork. Tliere weie public spinning 
demonstrations in 7 i)laces. A spinning demonstration is proposed to be held on 
a fixed day throughout the }U'ovince. 

Every Satyagrabi has been asked to report about his spinning to an officer 
appointed for the |)urpose. Some committees suffer from paucity of funds. They 
have been asked to launch a campaign for enrolling CongresB members. This 
will give them some money. The programme of one meeting in each village is 
being organised in the districis. 

Uikal (up to 2nd, May 1910) 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Utkal has, at its general meeting 
held on April 15, 1940 transformed itself into Satyagraha Committee of the province 
and has directed the subordinate committees to do likewise. Total number of 
active Satyagrabis enrolled so far is 108. Districts such as Cuttack, Koiaput 
account for 43 and 35 satyagrabis respectively. Districts such as Singhbhum and 
Gaiijam have enrolled only 1 and 1 salyagrahis resjiectively. The F. C. C. has 
opened four departments : (1) propaganda ; (2) Harijan ; (3) minorities ; and (4) 
charkha. These departments have started functioning. 

Vidarhha (up to 2nd, May 1940) 

Out of 29 districts, nagar and taluka Congress committees, 23 committees 
have converted themselves into Satyagraha committees. The P. 0. C. Office has 
received 250 pledge forms so far. Out of 45 P. C. C. members 30 have signed 
the pledge. Of the 17 M. L. As, 6 have signed the pledge. The number of women 
Satyagrabis is V. Special attention is being paid to propaganda. Conferenfces are 
being held in the province. A provincial camp of Congress workers will be held 
at Akola from 5th to 7th May, A volunteer camp will be held from the 5th to 
20th May. Steps have been taken to popularise khadi and spinning. The work 
about Hainan uplift is also receiving attention. There is enthusiasm iti the 
province. Workers are showing keener appreciation of their responsibilities. 

32 
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' 1750 persons have signed the Satyagraha Pledge. Meetings of Satyagrahis are 

held periodically in every Taluka to take stock of the work done by them. The 
Satyagrahis spin regularly. Khadi sales have gone up by about 30 per cent. The 
Secretaries of the Provinciai Congress Committee have prepared a statement to be 
used by workers for explaining to the masses the Congress policy and programme. 

Arrests, imprisonments and searches etc 

The following are some of the cases of arrests^ convictions^ internments^ 
externmenta^ searches^ gagging orders^ and the like compiled from the daily press : — 

In Bengal 

In the district of Jalpaiguri two persons were warned, 109 arrested, one was 
otherwise restricted and 102 held in custody. In Dinajpur 13 persons were warned, 
in Midnapur four were warned and four convicted, in Howrah two warned, three 
were arrested, one convicted and one otherwise restricted. In Faridpur 10 were 
arrested, two held in custody, five detained without trial and since released. In 
Murshidabad seven were warned. In Noakhali nine were arrested, and three were 
otherwise restr eted. In Rajshahi 22 were warned. In 24 Parganas 47 were warned, 
one was arrested, 13 were otherwise restricted, one was detained without trial but 
since released. In Bankiira 40 were w’arned. In Dacca 51 were warned, 15 arrested, 
three convicted. In Calcutta 159 were warned, 194 were arrested, eight convicted, 
24 were otherwise restricted, 22 held in custody. In Pabua seven were warned, 
one was arrested but subsequently released, In Nadia 15 were warned, six were 
arrested, four convicted. In Kangpur seven were warned and one was otherwise 
restricted. In Hoogly 24 were warned, four were arrested, 12 were otherwise 
restricted and two Mr. A. M. A. Zaman and Mr. Annanda Pal were externed and 
three were detained without trial but since placed on trial. In Birbhum 12 were 
warned, in Maldah four were arrested and three convicted, in Chittagong 15 were 
warned, four were otherwise restricted, in Bogra three were warned, in Baekergunj 
three were warned, in Mymensingh 35 were warned, 103 arrested and 43 were 
convicted. One was detained without trial but since released. In Tippera 15 were 
warned, 48 were arrested, 21 were convicted, in Burdwan five were warned, 29 
were arrested, 13 convicted. 

The facts given above arc contained in a statement laid on the library table 
by the Home Minister, Bengal. 

Maulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmad Chowdhry, Secretary, B. P. C. C., Trailokyanath 
Chakraborty, member, A. 1. C. C. and ex State prisoner and Sudhangsu Bimal 
Dutt, Editor, now defunct nationalist weekly ‘ Samgram” were senteinicd to one 
year’s simple imprisonment each under the Defence of India Kales. 

A batch of three viz., Mr. Fakir Sen, an ex- convict in the Armoury Raid 
Case, Mr. Ardhendu Palit a student of the Homeopathici College and Pulin De, 
Organising Secu-etary, Kisan Committee, were arrested while addressing a meeting 
held in the Jatramohan Sen Hall comt)ound. 

Sj. Samarendranath Roy, Vice-President, Pabna District Students’ Federation, 
Sj. Manimohan Lahiry of Mohan pur and Sj. Bhupatinath Dey, ex-Detenu were 
arrested at Pabna on the 4th April under Rule 39 (b) of Defence of India Act and 
Section 18 of Emergency Press Act of 1931. They were released on bail. 

Comrades Sabita Shekhar Roy Chowdhry and Narendra Biswas, Krisak workers, 
were arrested at Berhampur, it is reported, under the Defence of India Act. Comrade 
Sabita Shekhar had been in detention for more than five years in various camps. 

Taking out of processions in Jharia without permission has been prohibited 
for a period of three months by an order issued by the local authorities under 
Section 30 of the Police Act. 

Sj. Kishori Mohan Chatterjee was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment under the Defence of India Act. 

Sj. Subodh Kumar Bhattacharya, a Congress worker of Serampore, was 
arrested by the police, under the Defence of India Rules, while addressing a public 
meeting on the 6th April last. He was released on bail. 

Sj. Prafulla Chander Tripathi, a prominent Congress worker of the District 
has been sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1000 in 
default to undergo imprisoment for a further term of 3 months under the Defence 
of India Ordinance. 

Sabita Shekhar Eai Choudhury, an ex-detenu and Narendra Nath Biswas both 

prominent Krisak workers of district Berhampore were an’ested and remanded to 
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jail custody. The miso of the arrests is not known. 

The premises of three local printing; presses were searched by the police in 
connection, it is understood, with the printin^i^ of leaflets for the Faridpur DistricJt 
Congress Workers’ Conference held here on March last. 

Sj. Anukul Chatterjee has b?en arrested under vSection 56 of the Defence Rules 
for addressing the Faridpur Distinct Congress Workers’ Conference held here on 
March 25. 

Mrs. Banalata Sen, a t^ird-year student of a Calcutta women’s college, and 
Priyalu’ Chakraborty. a medi(‘.al stuilent, were arrested in connection with distribu- 
tion of unauthorised leaflets. The Dacca police searched the house of Mr. Kedar- 
nath Mitra, a Congress worker, 

Prufnlla Tripathy, a local Congress worker was sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and a tine of Ks. 100, ir' default, three uionths’ rigorous 
imprisonment more under Defence of India Act. 

Ainal Dose, a pionr'nent Ki^han worker, has been arrested under the Defence 
of India Ordinance and Section ib8 I. P. C. He has heed released on bail. 

Madhab Diitt, Assistant Secretarv. Sadar Sub-Divisional Kisan Bamity was 
also arrested under the Defence of India Ordinance on April 2. He has been reman- 
ded to custody. 

Orders were promulgated by beat of drums, said to have been issued by the 
District Magistrate, prohibiting all meetings and processions within the snb-Divisioa 
of Goalundo, without the previous permission of the District Magistrate, for a 
period of one month. Assemblage of five persons or more in public places were 
also banned for the same period. 

Saraarendra Nath Roy, a prominent student worker and Bhiipati De and 
Jalpesh Chandra l.ahiri, two cx-detenues and prominent workers, have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Nanigopal Das Gupta, ex-Andaman Prisoner of Dinajpur has been ordered to 
leave Chittagong District under the Defence of India Atrt. 

Mr, Tarapada Gupta, a former detenu and a commissioner of the Berhampore 
Municipality, was arrested under Defence of India Rules on his arrival at the 
station from Calcutta. Mr. Gupta has been kept under police custody. 

There were simultaneous searches of a large number of houses including those 
of Sj. Sanatkumar Kaha. Assistant Secretary of the District Congress Committee, 
Anantakumar Bhattacharjee. orgaidser of the District Volunteer Corps, Ashutosh 
Sauyal. a local Congress worker, Nanigopal Bliattacharya and Santosh Cumar 
Bhattcharyya of the Students’ Organisation, Sabitasekhar Rai Choudhury and 
Tarapada Gupta of the Krishak Bamity. Some papers are reported to have been 
seized from some of the idaces searched. 

Dhireiidra Dhar Guha Majumder and Jaladhar Pal of Sherpur town were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment under Defence of India Ordinance. 

Sj. Santiraoy Dutt, an ex-detenu and a member of the local Bar is convicted 
under Section 26 (d), (e), (f), of the India Defence Act, to 6 months’ R. I, and a 
fine of Rs. 100, in default 3 months’ R. I. more by the local S. D. O. 

Dhirendradhar Guha Mazumdar alias Tepa and Jaladhar Paul who were 
prosecuted under 38 (5) and 56 (1) of the Defence of India Rules were sentenced to 
undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment on each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

A Labour leader of Tittaghur, was sentenced to seven months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of contravening the order of the District Magistrate 
under the Defence of India Rules, directing him not to remain within the district 
of 24 Parganas without written permission and to leave the district within 24 hours 
of the service of the order. 

Deben Sen, President of the Calcutta Electric workers Union was sentenced to 
one years’ imprisonment under the Defence of India Act by the S. i\ O. Howrah* 
Two other workers of the same Union were sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment. 

Bisweshwar Chakrabarty, a student of Fatehabad village, was arrested at 
Chowdhuryhat station under the Defence of India Rules, 

Notice under the Defence of India Rules was issued on Dayaram Beri, 
a labour leader, to quit within 24 hours the jurisdiction of Calcutta, 24 
Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly and Asansol Sub-division of the district of Hooghly, 

Mr, Dayaram Beii, a labour worker, has been served with an order under the 
Defence of India Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within twenty-eight houra 
and not to remain within the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and thQ 
sub'division of Asansol. 
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Sreejiit Santiraoy Dutt, an ex-detenu and a member of the local bar was 
convicted by the D. 0. of Feni. under Section 26 of the India Defence Act for 6 
months’ R. 1. and a fine of Ks. 2(.b, in defaults months more. 

Mr. Niranjan Hen, ex-political prisoner and sub-Editor of the “Jngantar,” 
a Bengali daily, has been served with order under the Defence of India Act to 
leave Calcutta within 48 hours. 

Mr. Balailal Das Mahapatra of the Bengal Labour Association and Mr, 

Balai Chandra Bose of the Belaghata Chaikal Mazdoor Dnion have been 
served with orders under the Defence of India Rules not to remain, after 48 
hours of serving of the notice, in any plac^e within the limits of Calcutta 
and its suburbs, the districts of 24 Farganas, Howrah, Hoogldy and Asansol 

Bub-Division. 

Mr, S. A. Sobhan, S. D. O., Sadar convicted Babn Anuknl Chandra 

Chatterjee, Mukhtear, Madaripur, under Rule 39 ((6) (i^osbession of^ prejudicial 
reports) of Defence of India Rules and sentenced him to sutler rigorous 
imprisonment for two years. 

A search being made in Y. M. A. on January 25 last, a club house of 
Madaripur, four posters containing, according to tlie prosecution, ‘prejudicial’ 

slogans were seized and Anukul Chandra’s denial of any knowledge of those 
posters as he resided not in that house but in his paternal house with his 

Drother about 2 or 3 minutes walk from the Y. M. A. house was overruled by 
the B. D. O. 

A vigorous search was made, 8jts. Broja Rnkhal Bannerjee, Hhyamapada 
Chakravarty and Nilyaranjari De have been arrested under tiic India Defence 
Act for alleged receiving objectionable posters in their custody. 

All copies of the leaflet ‘Lai Nishan’ (red flag) published by the Bengal 
Provincial branch of the Communist ]»aity in India, have been proscribed 

by the Government of Bengal under the Defence of India llules. 

Several ])lace8, including the oftice of the Kisau Hablia and the residence 
of one of its leaders, were raided by the special branch i)olice this morning. 
The police are re})orted to have seized several copies of the ‘National Front’ 
and tVie pamphlet entitled Unmask Partiis and Politics’ both }>iinted in Bombay, 
as also coi)ie8 of resolutions adopted at tlie last session of the A. J. Kisan 

Conference at Palasa, Prof. Hireiidra Math Mnkherji, a ])romineiit kisan leader, 
was taken to the headquarters of the B])ecial branch for examination in 
connection with some papers fo\ind in his i^ossession. 

Messrs. Jalpesh Lahiri and Bhupati Dcy, former detenus and two other 
Bengali youths, Hamarendra Nath Ray and Rabiudia Majnmdar, are being 
prosecuted under the D, 1. A, and the Ibess (Emergency l‘owcis) Act. They 

were arrested in connection with seizure of some proscribed books and 

manuscripts. 

Mr. Jagatchandra Ghosh was served with a notice under the I). I. A. 

on April 26, directing him to quit the city of Calcutta and its suburbs within 

24 hours. He was arrested for not having complied with the terms of the order. 

10 workers who were arrested on Ai)rii 23 under the Defence of India 
Act (on suspicion that they were going to organise a strike of the workers of 
the Corporation) have since been externed from the Province under the 

Defence of India Act. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate has issued summon res today against the 
editors and printers of the ‘Anand Bazar Patrika’ and the ‘Basumati', two local 
dailies under the Defence of India Act for publishing two articles ‘Odds aud 
ends’ and the Leftists’ respectively. 

Mr. Sukhendu Dastidar, a member of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and Assistant Becretary of the District Krishak Hamiti and 11 
others have been arrested under the D. I. A. it is alleged, for holding May 
Day celebration in village Jaitapura without the previous sanction of the 
District Magistrate. The arrested persons have been brought to Chittagong and 
remanded to custody. The arrestea persons are Messrs. Nalindra Mohan Sen 
Gupta, pleader and Secretary of the District Congress Socialist Party, Jnanendra 
Chakraborty, Secretary of the District Krishak Smiti, Kalipada Ganguly, 
Secretary of the Students Federation, Gopal Basak, an ex-convict in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case, Susil Sarkar, Satish Chandra Pakrashi, Prasanta Sen, 
Bangeswar Roy and Benoy Bose, the last four being ex-Andaman prisoners. 

Sj, Nirmal Pathak, a prominent Congress worker was arrested under 
Section 38 of the Defence of India Rules, 
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On a cljarp;fc of violatinja; an order under the Defence of India Rules, 
Dayaram Bcri, a lMl)our leader was sentenced to one month’s rigorous 
imprisonment. The order which was served on the accused on April 26 asKed 
him to quit Calcutta and the industrial areas of 24 Targanas, Hooghly, Burdwaii 
and Asansol, 

Satibhusan Sen, m.sC., ex detenu, has been home-interned at his Chittagong 
residence. 

Forty-seven meniberr of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Workers’ 
Union and B prominenc members of the Bengal Labour Association were 
aricsted by the Special Branch of ihe Calcutta Bolice followed by simultaneous 
searches made in ditl'erent ]'art«. of the city and its suburbs. The searches and 
arrests are believed to ha\e been under the 1>. I. R. 

Sjs. Pm nacbandra Pal, Vice President, adia D. C. G. and Secretary, 
Kushtia Textile Workers Union and Dhirendra Las Cupfa, vSecretary Kushtia 
Subdivisional C. C. were exte iied lio n the Kushtia Munici[)ality and Kushtia 
subdivision respective! ;y under the TV, 1. R. and they were asked to leave those 
places \viti\in 24 hours and not to enter them for one month. 

Mr. Benoyknmar Saha, ex-detenu and a prominent Congress worker of the 
Goalundo subdivision was arrested on April 24. 

Mr. A])uibakr shna Goswami. Secietary, Subdivisional Forward Bloc, 

Kishoreganj and Mr. Sukumar Dutta were arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Sjs. Sachindralal Singh, Vice-President, Tripura Rajva Gana Parisbad, 
Rabindra M'Ma, i\Lulhu Mitra, Birnal Roy. Nani Oiakravai (y, Jyotish 
Bhattacharjee, Satya Chakravarty, Balai Saha, Jogeixlra Saha, Hiralal Siina. 

Manindra Heal, Sudhir Chandra Bhowmick and Mr. Samscrali all members of 
the Gana Parishad were arresied by the i)olice under the D. I. K. at Akhaura 
and released on a bail of Rs. 500 each. 

Mr. Madiiusudan Bhattacharya of Raizdia under the jurisdiction of the 
Sirajikhan Thana in Vikiain})ur was brought today to Dacca wluue an order 

requiring him to appear at the Sirajdikhan 4'hana daily and restricting his 

movements within home boundaries was served upon him. 

Mr. Umeshlal Sinha, an ex-detenu and Jhesident of the Tripura Rajya 

Gana Parishad was sentenced to 1 month’s S. 1. for alleged dcliance of an 

order under Sec. 144 Cr. P. 0. prohibiting public meetings, processions etc. 

in September last, 

Rlr. Rabindra Mohan Goswami, an ex-detenu lias been sentenced to 1 
year’s R. I. under the D. 1. A. 

Two im}»ortant Congress workers, Mr, Birendranath Ghose and Mr. 

Madhusudan Bhattacliaryjee of Munsldganj were arrested iintler D. I. A. 

The Otlicer of the special police C. I. D. raided about 16 ])lace8 in the 
city and arrested the following persons under the Defence of India Rules : 
S]8. Satyaranjan Buxi, (ienl. Secretary, Bengal Branch of Forward Bloc ; 
Bhupeudranath Rakshit, Ex-Siatc prisoner, llemchandra Ghosh, ex-detenu, 
Manindra Kumar Roy, Manager, P’orward Bloc, I’aiirnal Roy, Monoranjan 

Sen Gupta, Kshiti Prosanna Sen Gupta, Bhupati Mandal, Bimal Nandy, 
Niranjit Roy and Dr. Bhupal Bose, ex-Andaman prisoner. 

Mr. Bhabeshchandra Nandy, Pleader and Organiser of the District Forward 
Bloc, Mr. Nikunja ben General Secretary, Mr. Amalchandva Nandi and Mr. 

Kshitindra Ray, all ex-detenues and members of the Forward Bloc was arrested on 
April 12 under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Anil Chandra Banerji, Headmaster of Dhenkbali High English School 
was sentenced to 2 years’ R. L under Section 39(6} of the Defence of India Rules, 

Ivalipada Banerji of Bajrajogini of Vikiarapur was arrested on April 15 at 
Dacca Central jail. 

Md. Musakhan of Bengal Labour Association, Calcutta has been served with a 
notice by the Subdivisional Magistrate, Barrackpore under the Uelence of India Act, 
directing him to desist from activities calculated to incite labouring classes of the 
subdivision Barrackpore. 

Mr. Birendranath Ghosh of Dacca and Mr. Madhusudan Bhattacharjee were 
arrested on April 14 under D. I. R. 

Ten women have been arrested at Jealgora Colliery on charges of rioting and 
disobedience of order under Section 144 Cr. R C. 

The Police Commissioner, Calcutta has issued a notification under the Defence 
of India Rules directing that no person shall within the period from April 21 to 
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Gctober 20 next convene, organise, hold or take part in any public procession, 
meeting or assembly without three days’ previous notice intimating the names of 
the speakers, subject for discussion, names of conveners and organisers and the 
number of volunteers to be employed. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Samaddar of Barisal, a teacher of the Aparna Charan 
Girls High School, has been directed to leave Ciuttagong forthwith by the District 
Magistrate. The order was issued under the Defence of India Rules. 

Prof. Gopal Haidar a prominent member of the Forward Bloc and a former 
detenu has been arrested along with two of the organisers of the students conven- 
tion, Messrs, Anil Sankar Majumdar and Protap Chandra Chakravarty. 

Dr. Hanen Sen, a Labour leader was served with a notice under the Defence 
of the India Act asking him to quit Calcutta and the industrial areas of Hooghly 
and Asansol within 48 hours. 

The District Magistate of Howrah has served orders under the D. I. R. on 
Bj. Sameudra Mukherjee, Chairman and Dr. Keshab Sarkar, General Secretary of 
the Reception Committee, Sj. Kalipnda Mukherji, Secretary, E. B. R. Workers’ 
Union and Si. Arun Chatterjee, member of Presidium, Hovvnh District Kisan Con- 
ference prohibiting them from convening, holding, organising or taking part in any 
meeting or procession from 27th April to 2 May. 

Mr. Sisir Roy, Secretary of the A. I. C. C. Organising Committee of the 
Labour Party of India, who was recently externed from Bihar, has been served with 
an order issued by the Government of Bengal externing him from Calcutta, the 
district of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hoogly and the sub-division of Asansol in 
Burdwan District. 

Sj. Promode Sen, a member of the Organising Committee for the Labour 
Party of India was served with an order under the Defence of India Act to leave 
Calcutta within 48 hours and not to enter into the suburbs of Howrah. By another 
special order of the Calcutta Police Commissioner Sj. Promode Sen has been asked 
not to leave his residence within 48 hours. 

Mr. Dayaram Beri has been served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within 28 hours and not to remain within 
the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and sub-division of Asansol. 

In the United Provinces 

Syed Sajjad Zaheer was arrested under order of the Government of India under 
the Defence of India Ordinance. 

Mr. Mani Ram Kanchan, Secretary of the Lalitpur Congress Committee was 
sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

Pramod Lahiri, Secretary of the Mazdur Sabba, Benares, has been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. The Police have seized about 3,000 notices from 
the local printing press. 

Mr. Harish Chandra Bajpai, Congress M. L. A. was arrested under Section 34 
of Defence of India Act, in connection with a 8i)cech he recently delivered at a 
village in the Unao district. 

Mr. Ramgati Ganguly, Secretary of the Benares Forwad Bloc, who was arrested 
for spreading sedition, has been released on bail. 

Three youths were arrested under the Emergency Press Act and the Defence 
of India Rules. A number of places including the offices of Jhansi District Con- 
gress, ’I'own Congress and a local weekly paper were searched. Police took away 
some literature including enrolment forms or Satyagrahis and Provincial Congress 
Circular explaining conditions essential for a Satyagrahi. 

Bj. Bbupendra Nath Saiiyal, a member of the A. I. C. C. was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for a speech he delivered at Bultanpur. 

Arjun Singh has been arrested for defying an order which prohibited him from 
making speeches. 

Shri Bhainn Lai was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 30 under Section 18 of the Press Emergency Power Act. 

The police made searches at a number of places in Benares. They carried 
some papers from the office of the Forward Bloc and also about 3,000 leaflets from 
the Jageshwar Press office containing notice of the ‘Mahangi’ Conference. The 
local 0. 1. D. also raided the Mazdur Sabha ofhee for similar papers. They arrested 
Messrs. Ramgati Ganguli and Pramod Lahiri, secretaries of the Forward Bloc and 
Mazdoor Sabha respectively. The former was arrested under Section 108, Cr. P. C. 
(disseminating seditious matter) and the latter under the Defence of India 
Ordinance* 
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Mr. Narbada Prasad Awasthi of Unao and Mr. Ram Adhar Miara of Kancbaa- 
pur have been arrested, under the defence of India Act. 

Twenty-one persona, who were arrested in Allahabad since April 7 in connec- 
tion with the local Forward Bloc 'civil disobedience’ for atteraptinji; (o hoist the 
Congress flag over the Kotwali or District Jailor High Court buildings, were 
convicted to-day on a charge of criminal trespass, some also for being members of 
an unlawful assembly and sentenced to three months’ ligorons imprisonment each. 

Mr. A. P. Jain, x-P'Mliamentary Secretary, Thakuv Phool Singh m. l. a. and 
Mr. A. .K. Mukherji, General Secretary of 'he Council of Action, were arrested in 
Saharanpur in con.nection w'-h the cigarette factory case. 

Mr. Ramshahai Sharma, Treasurer of the District Congress (’ommittee, was 
arrested at Jhansi ^uider the provisions of tlie Defence of India Oidinance in con- 
nection with a speech alleg'^d to be an anfi war speech. 

Messrs. Chandra Shekhar and Ganga Prasad of Oawnpore were arrested at 
Agra on April 2 unde-;’ Defen(;e of India Act. 

Mr. Aigursi, M. i.. v., President of the J>. C. 0. Azamgarh was arrested on 
his return from Lahore. It is urukustood that the arrest has been made in con- 
nexion with the Sahajanada Day celebration. 

Two house sea-ches were made in Allahabad by ihe city ])olice for recovering 
alleged communist lilerature. The houses searched were those of Mr. D. P. Pande 
and Mr. P. K. Malaviya. 

On a charge of djetributing red leaflets, two persons were arrested in Miithiganj 
Mob all a, Allahabad. 

Sardur Gaiiga Singh of Ahraura, a member of die I). C. C., was arrested in 
Ahraura under 1). I. A. in connection with a speech ho delivered on Jallianwala 
Bagh Day on Ai)ril 13. 

Tlie ]K)lice searched the ofllce of the Benares Forward Bloc and the Benares 
Student’s Association and the house of Mr. Bhislima Arya, who was chairman 
of the Rocei)tion Commilte of the Dearness Allowance Conference held liere recently. 

The house of Mr. Sachindra Nath Sanyal, (ex-Kakory case prisoner) was 
searched and the police took away some books, primed articles and manuscripts. 
Mr. Sanyal was taken to ])olice station and was released on I’nrnishing two securi- 
ties of Rs. 500 each and one personal bond of Rs. 500 to present himself when 
called by the Magistrate and i)olice. 

Swami Swarnpanand Saras wati, a prominent worker of the Hardoi district 
was arrcBted under Section 108 Or. P. C. on the alleged seditions nature of a num- 
ber of speeches which he is said to have delivered at various i)laces in the district. 

Mr. Sahabali, a prominent congressman of Saflpur Tahsil, district IFnao was 
arrested on Ai)ril 19 under D. 1. R. 

Jn connection with the anti-recruitment propaganda 4 persons namely, Mr. 
Ramaji d'iwari, Mr. ITabhuiiath Singh, Mr. Jamuna Prasad Pande, and Mr. Sitaram 
Ahir have been arrested in Ballia. Besides the arrests of Mr. Sahah Ali at Saflpur 
oil April 19 and Pt. Balkiishna Sharma, President, District Kisan Sangh and Pt. 
Kaghubar iMyal. President D. C. C. on April 20, Mr Krishun Sahai Srivastava* 
Set'retary 1). O. C. at his residence at Unao and Mr. Damodar Das Agarwal Vakil’ 
Joint Secretary. I>. C. C. at his village Bangerman on April 21 were arrested. * 

Rajendradutta Nigam, a member of the U P. 1’. C. C. was convicted and 
sentenced to 18 months' R. I. under Rule 38 (5i by the J>. 1. A. 

Mr. Kedarnath Arya and Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, members of the A. I, C. C., 
Dr. Jatli, member of the P. C. C., Moulvi Sami and Mahomed Nazim, members of 
the D. C. C. have been arrested in connection with the Ruparher Kisan Conference. 

Mr. Lalbahadur Singh of Forward Bloc was arrested. His house had also 
been searched. 

The Lucknow 0. 1. D. Police raided the house of Mr. Surendra Balipuri and 
recovered 1,500 copies of a proscribed book entitled ‘Krant Kari’ written by 
Manmatha Nath Gupta. 

Pt. Shabhadra Nath who was arrested under the D. I. A. was sentenced 
to six months’ R. I. 

A party of police raided the Kashi Vidyapith and searched its library 
and the rooms occupied by some of the Students. 

Mr. Nandkuinar Dev Vashisth, officer of the U. P. Congress Suba Adalat 
was arrested under the D. I. A. while addressing a town area election meeting. 

Mr. Ramshai Sharma. treasurer, D. C. C., Jhansi was arrested and sentenced 
to 6 months’ R. I. under the D, I. A. for delivering an anti-war speech by the S. 
D. Mm Lalitpur* 
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Id Madras 

Mr. A. S. K. lyenpjar, Congress Socialist and labour leader was arrested on 
12th March evening under the Defence of India Rules at the Congress Socialist 
Party Office. 

Mr. Ganapati Satyanarayana, former Secretary of the West Godavari D. C. C. 
and Secretary of the l)iHtii(;l Socialist Party, was served with orders under the 
Defence of * India Rules to quit Ellore and keep himself within limits of the 
Perapadu village. 

The Special branch of pobKie arrested Kamalara Rao, Ganesan. Mallikarjnna 
Sarma, Tirumal Rao, Krishnamurti Kanniai)an, Sadasivan and Venkatesan for 
offences under Section 111) of the Defence of India Act and 18 (1) of the Press Act. 

Mr. Ganapati Satyauarana. Secretary West Godavari 1). C. C. Socialist Party 
and President of Ellore Jute Workers Union who was served with an older 
yesterday under the Defence of India Rules directing him to leave Ellore wilhin 
24 hours and to stay in his village till the order was cancelled, has, it is learnt 
left for his village. 

Mr. Annapurniah w'as arrested under Section 26 (2) of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Two socialists Messrs. Vein Goiindan and Ramakrishnan were arrested 
under the D. I. R. 

The Government have ordered the internment of the following Congress 
socialists of Guntur district at their respective villages : Messrs. A Kamesvvara 
Rao, J. Ramalingayya, K. L. Nrasimha Rao, V. Sivalingaprasad and P. V. Sivayya. 
The last named, it is slalcd, has been ordered to report Id nisclf daily at tlie nearest 
police station. JMr. A. Kameswara Rao would be ]'aid Rs. lb i)er month, while 
tlie rest Ks. 10 each. All of them have obeyed the orders and left for their 
resiiective villages. 

Prof. N. (j. Ranga, M. L. A. (Cent.), Vice-President of the All-India Kisan 
Babha, has been served with an order by the Madras Govcrnnu'nt to quit Madras 
within 24 hours and directing him to reside in his village in Nidnbrole and abstain 
from making any public 8i)eech until this order was canctdlcil. Prof. Ranga has 
been further directed to report about his activities to the District Collector. 

Professor Ranga was sentenced to rigorous imiuisonment for one year and to 
pay a fine of Rs. 500, in default to suffer rigorous inquisonment for six months. 

The Divisional Magistrate of Cocanada convicted M. B. Radhakrishna Ayyar, 
a Bocialist of Tricliur (Malabar) under the I'cfcnce of India Act in coiinecfioii 
with a speech said to have been delivered by him in Fobrnaiy last at Rajahmnndry, 
and sentenced him to 8im])lc imprisonment for one year. lie w’as further directed 
not to participate in any public meeting for two years after the expiry of the 
sentence. 

Mr. r. V. Sivayya, Becretary of the Guntur District Congress Socialist Party, 
who is in charge of the Volunteer Training camp at Allnr, has been served with 
an order under the Defence of India Rules restricting his movements to Vinukonda, 
Guntur District, and directing Jiim to report to the [lolice daily. ’ 

Mr. Rajakannii and Mr. Vedipaiidilhan, Bocialist leaders have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act and remanded in custody. 

Mr. A. Kameswara Rao of ‘VidyavaiP has been served with a notice under 
Rule 26, Defence of India Act directing him to slay at Nadella until further orders. 

The special brainffi police arrested Messrs. Karnalakaia Rao, Ganeshan 
Wallikaijiiiia Barma. q'irnmal Rao. Kiislinamurthi. Kaniiiap])an, Badasivan and 
Venkatesan for offences under Beetions 68. 39 of the Defence of India Act and 
18 (1) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 

Mr. A. V. Ayyavu, a member of the Madras Town Congress Committee was 
arrested under the Defence of India Act, in connection with a speech delivered at 
^ladura on April 15. 

A notice under the Defence of India Rules was served on Mr. Petal 
Venkatrathaname, Becretary of the District Congress Committee and the District 
Ryot^s Association of West Godavari and President of the Ellore Jute Labour 
Union, calling on him to leave Ellore within 24 hours and reside at Motur in the 
Kistna District. 

Mr. K. L. Narashimha Rao, Organising Becretary, M. S. M. Railway Labour 
Union and Editor, ‘Karmika Bulletin’, was served with an internment order by 
the Madras Government directing him not to leave the limits of Karlapalem, 
Guntur District. ’ 
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An internment ">rder under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Act issued by 
the Government of Madras was served on Mr. Diirbha Van kata Krishnaraurthi, 
prominent socialist ieader of Guntur asking’ him to reside at Balamarru village till 
the order is rescinded. Ue has been granted a monthly allowance of Ks. 10 (Turing 
internment. 

Mr. JC, Rajagopalan, Congress sociatist leader was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act while addressing r» meeting at Sayalgudi. He has been rerigianded 
to custody. 

]\!r. T. N. Balasubramania lyor, Congress socialist leader of Vellore was 
sentenced to 18 mouths’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 38 (1) and 5 of the 
Defence of India Rules. He had been charged in connection with a Si)eech delivered 
by him on March 14 last. 

Mr. K. Sriiamamurthi, a member of the h'orward Bloc was arrested under 
the I)efcnce Act and has been taken to Ongole. 

JMr. K. Chinnayyf., SeevoMry of the Taluk CongiTSS Committee, Kovur, was 
served with an order under the Defence of India i^ct not to deliver any object- 
ionable speeclies. 

iMr. G. C. Kondayya, a Socialist worker was sentenced to lyiie year’s simple 
imprisonment under the I>efonce of India Act in connectioix with a speech deliverecl 
by him on January 21 at Atmakur. 

Mr. K. Saiyanaraynna, M. A., a Congress socialist of Tuni, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules and produced before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
Reddapur. He was released on bail. 


In Bihar 

An order of the Bihar Government unde” the Defence of India Act was served 
on Mr. Mukunda Lai Savear. Vice-President of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
prohibiting liini from entering into any place within the Chota Nagpur Division 
in the Province of Bihar. 

Bj, Niharendii Dutt Majumdar. Organising Secretary of the Labour Party of 
India was served with an order of the Bihar Government under Sub-rule (2) of 
Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, read with Clause (c) of Sub-rule (1) of that 
rule purporting to extern him from the Chota Nagpur Division of the Province of 
Bihar. 

Sj. Ohandrama Singh, cx-political prisoner and a labour worker at Jharia 
was served with aii exiorn incut order on the night of April 5, prohibiting his entry 
into Chota Nagpur division. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Naraiii, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party, 
was sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. He was jirosecuted under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an anti-war speech at 
Jamshedpur on February 18. 

Mr. Suniti Mukerji, a prominent Socialist of Monghyr, has been put under 
arrest there under the Defence of India Act. Sj. Anil Mitra, a prominent Socialist, 
who was being tried under the Defence of India Rules has been sentenced to 
eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. He was also sentenced to four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment a few days ago for violating the I’olice Act by bringing 
out a procession on January 26 last at Monghyr. 

Orders have been served by the Government of Bihar under the Defence of 
India Rules prohibiting Mr. Satya Chakrabarty, a member of the organising 
committee of the Labour Party of India, Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan, President of 
the Bengal Labour Party, Mr. Sisir Roy, Secretary of the Labour Party of India 
and Mr. Harnam Singh Malhi, President of the Jamshedpur Town Forward Bloc 
to quit the province forthwith. 

Pirzada Syed Shah Sulaiman, Sixth ‘dictator’ of the All-India Majlis-Ahrar, 
was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
Bihar Shareef, on a charge of having delivered a speech contravening the Defence 
of India Rules. 

Biswanath Prasad Mathur, ex-convict in the Gaya Conspiracy case has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Sardar Ram Singh Akali, vice-president of the Bihar Forward Bloc, has been 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment by the city magistrate of Patna. 

Mr. Ajit Kumar Mitra, a former Andamans prisoner, was served with an 
externment order under the Defence of India Rules by the Government of Bihar, 
requiring him to quit the province within four nours and stay outside it until 
further orders. 

33 
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Mahatma Dhanraj Pari, president of the Champaran District Kisan Sabha, 
was arrested on April k:9, by the Bettiah Police under the Defence of India Rules. 

Basawan Bin^h, assistant secretary of the Bihar Socialist Party, has been 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment for having delivered, it is alleged, 
speeches at Ja])la relating to the war which contravened the Defence of India 
Rules, states a message from Daltoiiganj. 

Mr. Umashankar Bhukla, a member of the 'Working Committee of the 
Champaran District Kisan Babha, has been arrested at Bagaha under the Defence 
of India Rules. 

The Government of Bihar have proscribed under the Defence of India Rules 
the book in Hindi entitled “Deaiidatmak Bhautikbad” written by Mr. Hiralal Palit 
Darshan Bhastri. 

An extern ment order under the Defence of India Act was served on Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Patnaik, a prominent labour leader, asking him to leave Bihar 
within 24 hours. 

Bardar Ram Bingli Akali, President of the Forward Bloc, Patna City, was 
arrested under the Defence of India Act for alleged anti- war speeches. 

Pandit Jtamanandan Misir was arrested on April 18 under the Defence of 
India Act at Laheriasarai, where he was lying ill. 

Sj. I’rafulla Chandra Achaijee who was arrested sometime back in connection 
with the labour unrest in the collieries has been served with an order directing 
him not to be in any place within the province of Bihar and leave the province 
in 24 hours. 

d'hc Hindi pam[)hlct ‘Europe ki larai kyon kis lie aur hamara kartavya’ 
written by Kishori ITasanna Binha, General Becrelary, Bihar Socialist Party, has 
been proscribed by the Bihar Government as it contains matter prejudicial to the 
Defence of India Rules. 

In Punjab 

Mr. Tikaram Bukhan, General Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Socialist Party and a member of the A. I. C. C., who returned here after attending 
the Congress Session at Ramgarh, was arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

'Jhe Secretary of the Congress Committee, Ram pur (Guiranwala) has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Ordinances for an alleged objectionable speech 
delivered by him on March 23. 

R. B. Bhagat Jagannath, Sessions Judge, upheld the conviction of L. 
Ka])Oorchand Jain, General Secretary of the Jullundnr Congress Committee but 
reduced the sentence from six months to the period already inuhu'gone. Tlie 
api'-ellant was convicted by the City Magistrate under Defence of India Act for 
reading out of Congress High Command’s resolution on war at a meelin<»- held 
here early in November last. 

Syed Ataulla Shah Jiukhari, an Abrar leader, who was discharged by the 
Lahore High Court (Apiil lb) is still in }>olice custody as another case under the 
D. J. A. is pending against him in Rawalpindi, 

Pandha San tram, a prominent Congress worker of Lahore, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an objectionable 8i)eech in the 
district of Hoshiarpur. 

Swami Jairam, Socialist leader of Allawalpiir under the 1). I. A. has been 
sentenced to nine months R. I, for delivering objectionable speeches at Bea8i)iad 
and Dure in the Jnllnndur tahsil in January last. 

Pt. Arninchand, President of the Forward Bloc, Multan was arrested under the 
I). I. A. in connection with a speech delivered by him on April 13. 

Bardar Hazarasingh of Warymnangal, organising secretary of the District 
Kisan Committee has been arrested under the D. I. R, 

In Sind 

Mr. Mohammad Nassira, editor of the Baluckistan e Jadid, an Urdu daily of 
Karachi has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for having printed and 
published two pamphlets alleged to contain anti-war literature. 

The city police carried out a three-four hours’ search of a local press under the 
Defence of India Act for suspected Communist literature. 

In Assam 

The Governor of Assam by a notification published in the Assam Gazette has 
directed that no public procession, meeting or assembly shall be held in the 
Dakhimpur Frontier Tract unless permission is obtained from the District Magistrate 
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The order shall remain in force for a period of six months from the date of the 
notification. 

Bircndrachandra Misra, Secretary of the Sylhet D. C. C., Abalakant Gupta, 
Jyotirmoy Mandi, Kr.liprasanna Das, Mahabuburrab, Syaraadas Sen, Bhupati 
Ohukravarty, Anil Shome and h'eshabdas, members of the Congress were sentenced 
to }>ay a fine of Rs. 20 each or in default 7 days S. I* by the Additional Dist. 
Magistrate of Sylhet for haviiij^* led unlicensed processions in Sylhet, The accused 
preferred going to jail. 


In Bombay 

Mr. H. V. Kamatb, Organiser of Bombay Forward- Bloc and six others 

were arrested. 

Mr. S. i>ange, the Bombay I.abonr leader was arrested by the C. I. D. 

on the 22nd inst. under the Indian JTcss (Emergemcy) Act and was realeased 

on a bail of Rs. 500. 

Miss Godavare Gokhalo, a nicmbcr of the Servants of India Society 
and a ruember of the Council of Action of the B. F. Trade Union Congress 
was arrested on Sunday morning under the Defence of India Rule and taken 
to Poona. 

Senapati Bapat, whose entry into Bombay banned by the Commis- 

sioner of Police last, night and who was sent out of Bombay city limits 
by the city police lest night, was arrested this evening (6 April) at Choupathi 
when he attempted to address a meeting. 

In Delhi 

Maulana Imdade Sabri, General Secretary, D. C. C. was arrested on 

April 28 under the Defence of India Act. This was followed by a police 
raid on his house and seizure of certain literature which was held to be 

objectionable. 

Mr, B!ml Singh, General Secretary, Delhi P, C, C. was arrested on 

April 12 under the D. I. R. 

Mr. Ramchandra, a local labour leader was arrested under the same act. 

Choudhury Sherjung, who was an accused in w’l\at is known as Ahmudgarh 

Train l)a(‘oity Case, lias been served with an order of the Local Government 

under Defence of India Act directing liim to quit Delhi limits within 24 
hours and not to return for a period of one year without previous permission 
of the Local Government. 

In Karnatak 

Mr. S. V. Parulekar, member, Servants of India Society was sentenced by 
the Sub-Magistrate to 18 months S. L under Section 124 (a) I. P. C. 

In N. W. F. P. 

Maulana Abdur Raliim Popalazai, a socialist leader of the Frontier 
Province, was arrested in Baniiu under the Defence of India Rules. 

Maharashtra (Bombaij Presidency) 

Mr, V. M. Bhushkiite of the Forward Bloc Maharashtra Branch who 
was arrested on April 6 under the Defence of India Rules was convicted 
and senteiucd (15th A])ril) by the Divisional Magistrate of l^oona to I year 
R. I. and a fine of Rs. 500 or in default to 6 months’ further imprisonment. 

In Utkal 

Mr. Jagannaih Misra, President, Ganjam D. C. C. was arrested on April 
24 under the 1). 1. A. 

Mr. Lakshinarain Misbra has been arrested under Rule 38 of the D. I. A. 

In Ajmere Merwara 

The District Magistrate promulgated Sec. 144 banning public meetings 
which were to be held in celebration of the Jallianwala Bagh Day. The order 
stated that inasmuch as the celebrations at Jallianwala Bagh which 20 years 
ago constituted a danger to peace it w-as considered necessary to ban holding 
all public meetings which would be held in connection with the celebrations of 
the said day. Anotlier Beawar message says that nearly a dozen places including 
the offices of the present town congress and the students federation were 
searched under the provisions of the Defence of India Ordinances. 
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From the Adarsh Printing Press and the Navajyoti, a nationalist Hindi 
Weekly, total securities of Rs. 3,000 were demanded on 11th October, 1938 
under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act XXI II of 1931. 

Baba Narsingh Das, a prominent Congress worker was arrested in 1938 
Oh the basis of a speech and prosecuted under Sec. 108 Cr. P. C. and released 
on furnishing security for good behaviour for a year. 

Maulvl Abdul Shakoor, President P. C. 0. was arrested on 19th Feb. 
1939 and prosecuted for a speech under Secs. 108 and 112 Cr. P. 0. and 
released on furnishing security for good behaviour for a year. 

Maulvi Shahid was also dealt with similarly. 

On April 12, 1939 the local Khadi Bhandar was searched by the police who 
took away some papers. 

Another security for Rs. 3,500 was demanded from the Navajyoti on 
13th May, 1939 under the I. P. Emergency Powers Act XXII I of 1931. 

The Dist. Magistrate ordered all licenses for arms within his jurisdiction 
to be deposited in his office by 31. 8. 39. 

On protesting against unauthorised entry of the Police into a private 
meeting of the Railway AVorkers’ Union, the General Secretary Mr. Riyaz 
Alam, was arrested on September 1, 1939 and prosecuted under Section 353 
I. P. C. 

On October 2, 1939 Shri Ramnarayan Chaudhury, a prominent Congress 
worker and Editor of the Navajyoti was prohibited by the District Magistrate 
under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. from delivering any speech for 2 months within the 
district. 

On October 24, 1939 the police authorities arbitarily stoi^ped the previously 
permitted ‘Bharat Milap’ Procession in the Nayabazar Square. In protest the 
Hindus observed complete hartal for 24 haurs. 

Pt, Ladoo Ram Joshi was sentenced to 1 year’s R. I. on a charge of 
delivering a seditious speech under Sec. 124 A, I. P. 0. 

Securities of Rs. 500 were demanded from the Vedic Press under the 
Indian Press Emergency Powers Act XXIII of 1931. 

Warnings were given to the Navajyoti, the Vijaya and the Arya Martand 
papers more than once. 

The Fine Art Printing Press and house of Shivhareji were searched and 
copies of the Life of Swarai Bhawani Dayal of Soutli Africa were forfeited. 

Permission for holding a public meeting on the 26lh January, 1910 in the 
Town Hall was refused by the Municipal Chairman under the orders of the District 
Magistrate. , 

12 Students were made to furnish securities of Rs. 5(K) each under Section 
112, Cr. P. C. for shouting slogans in the Independence Day celebrations. 

In Feb. 1940, the Provincial Congress (hlice and the house of Shri Jwala 
Prasad, Mr. Mukerji, Baba Narsing Das were searclied in connectioji witli a revolver 
and catridges and Shris Devi Prasad, Rameshwar and Shy am Biliari Singh >\cre 
arrested. The first two were released on bail and the tliird is in jail. The case 
is proceeding. , 

On 12th March, 1910, security of Rs. 500 was demanded from the Adarsh 
Printing Pres under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act. 

Security of Rs. 300 was demanded from the Khadi Sandesh, a proposed 
Charkha Sangha periodical. 

In the first week of April 1940 the house of Baba Narsingh Das was searched. 

On April 10, 1940, the District Magistrate ordered the National Flag erected 
by the Khadi Exhibition to be removed within two hours. On the Committee’s 
failure to comply with the ukase, the Police handled down the Flag and the 
Flag -staff. 

On April 28, 1940 the Monthly Flag Salutation Ceremony was to take place 
in the compound of the Town Hall, where such celebrations and meetings were 
held several times before without let or hindrance. But two hours before the time 
fixed for the hoisting, Sj. Durga Prasad Chaudhry, the Congress secretary was 
served with a notice by the Municii)al Chairman prohibiting under orders of the 
District Magistrate the ceremony and meeting. 

On April 12, 1940 the offices of the provincial and City Congn*esses and houses 
of Shris Durga Prasad Chaudhry, Secretary, City Congress Committee, Dr. Mukerji, 
Jwala Prasad, Abdul Shakoor, Krishna Gopal Garg and Bal Krishna Garg, Pandit 
Lekhraj and others were raided and searched by the police who took away the 
minute books and papers of the City Congress Committee. 
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On April 8, 1940 Baba Narsinghdas was arrested under Sec. 39 of the Defence 
of India Act. 

Shris Krishan Gopal and Balkrishan Garg, Secretaries of the Khadi Exhibition 
are being prosecuted under Bee. 188, Cr. P. O. 

On April 16, 1040 the Police searched the place of Syt. Ranchor Das Gattani 
of the Jodhpur War Council in Ajmer and took away some papers. 


The General Secretary's Report 

T/ifc following is the text of the report of the General Secretory of the Indian 
National Congress from Mareh 1939 to February 1910 submitted to the All India 
Congress Committee session at Rawgark, 

The Tripuri Sessi'^M of iho Cougres.'i met under special circiimstanceB. The 
President-el oct, Bri Biiblins CliRiuira Bose was ill ; there was no Working Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Gandhi was fasting in Rnikot. The controversies before 
and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere and 
confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Rival groups threatenerl to Miiderniine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these distressing circumstances that the delegates were called 
upon to arrive at vital decisions < f grave imy)ort to the country. There being no 
Working Committee, no otlicial resolution could be placed before the subjects 
committee foi guidance. However, after the routine bu-iness w^as over, the Presi- 
dent received a requisition from over 150 members of the Committee requesting 
permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation arising out of 
the PresidenOal election. This rosolution was sought to be moved in the A. I. C. C. 
but the President overruled it. He however allowed the resolution to be moved in 
the subjects committee meeting. 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general podey. 

“This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programrne in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Committee expresses its confidence in the w'ork of the Working Committee which 
functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have been 
cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the corning year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma G.andlii alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative that 
its executive sliould command his implicit confidence and requests the President to 
appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 

The resolution naturally raised controversies. Its interpretations as evidenced 
by the 8])eeche8 made ranged from one of nffiimation of faith in Gandhiji’s 
leadership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-con fidence in the 
President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the o\)vn session. Bri Buhhas Chandra Bose, 
the rresiiient-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the subjects 
committee and at the open session owing to his coiilinued illness. Maiilnna Abul 
Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the proceedings. 

The other im]^ortant rcBolutions passed at the session were about: 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 

National Demand : 

The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist the 
imposition of Federation were once again n?iterated. Jbe resolution declared that 
an independent and democratic India alone could solve rapidly and effectively the 
economic and other problems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. The 
capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and was 
rapidly nearing exhaustion. The preposed Federation strangled and suffocated India 
still further. The Congress was therefore firmly of the opinion that the India Act 
should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people themselves. To 
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this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to get ready for a 
nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forces. 

Congress Machinery : 

The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years, had rev(al(;d irregularities and abuse iu the working of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. Sorne changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and efliciently Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the subjects comiuittee or the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient work- 
ing of the organisation. Whatever projmsals were adopted by the A. I. 0. C. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 

Foreign Policy : 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign i^olicy which was helping in the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked. 

Resolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas, Indian States and India’s sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was 

considered as symbolic of the solidarity of the twe countries in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Stalemate In The Congress : 

The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of 
Sri Subhas Bose as president continued. The President was without a Working 
Committee. The Tri\n\ri Session had aflirmed its adherence to the fundamental 
policies adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Gandhiji and had 
requested the ITesident to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with 
his wishes. 'J'he President owing to his continued ill health could not 

personally meet Gandhiji. He therefore started correspondence with him. He 
set forth in detail his own view of the situation. He thought that Pandit 
I’aiit’s resolution was unconstitutional, esj>ccially the clause which related to 

the formation of the Working Committee in accordance with Gandhiji’s wishes. 
The resolution lent itself to various interpretations. Some people held that it 
was one of no-confidence in him. Gandhiji was asked to give his interpretation 
of the resolution. The President gave Gandhiji the benefit of his views about 
the formation of the Working Committee. He thought the situation demanded 
a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 members of such a 

committee and would allow Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel to nominate the remaining 
seven. The General Secretary was liowever to be a nominee of his. In a long 
letter, the President mentioned the yiolicies wdiich he wanted the Congress to 

adopt. I'hcse related to the launcliing of a struggle in the country, after a six 

months’ ultimaLiim to the British Government and a forward drive on a com- 
prehensive scale in the States. dJliese policies had not been accepted by the 
Congress at Tripuri). He was further of the view that violence in the country 
was on the d(!crease, and as such the country was better prepared for a final 

and decisive assault on British Imperialism. He also said that failure to adopt 
his suggestions would lead to civil war in the Congress. Gandhiji in his 
replies answered the various points raised by the President. He suggested 
a meeting of the leaders to settle the diftercnces though he had his doubts 

whether this would serve the purpose, when there was mutual distrust and 
the dilfcrences w’ere deep and fundamental. In his opinion the best course 
under the circumstances would be for the President to form a homegeneous 
cabinet of bis own choice and go forward with his programme if these 
received the approval of the A. I. C. C. He expressed his dissent from the 
views expresseu by the President on the problems engaging the attention 
of the country. He saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Right 
and the Left in the Congiess. should not work, each on its own lines, without 
creating bitterness leading to civil war about which the President had written. 
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The prolonged correspondenee did not result in die solution of the tangle, viz., 
the formation of the VVoiking Committee. There was widespread dissalisfaetion iu 
the country with thiii state of affairs which had reduced the whole Congress ot- 
ganisatiou to a state of inaction. Under these circtimslances it was felt that only 
a meeting of the A. I. C. 0 could solve the taJigle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. It assembled in Calcutta on May 1 and subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the President and Gandhiji. Gandhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolu- 
tion. He held that, diat would be an imposition on the President. He left the 
President free to choose his own Commit- ee. In the alternative he suggested a 
conference ^dth the old iiiembers of the Working Committee. The President 
accepted the latter suggestion. Sardar Vallalihblmi did not attend the meeting 
at Calcutta because of tlie excitement prevalent end also becans'', as he expressed 
afterwards, that whatever decisions might be taken, may be ridiont any iiressnre 
being exerted by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towards the President 
and his influence with Gandhiji were responsible ru* wdiat had happened. 
Discussions w'ith the old membe'S of the Working Committee brought 
the solution of the problem no nearer. Only two courses were therefore open to 
the President either to form a homogeneous committee of those who agreed with 
him or to resign. Ao the A. I. C. G. meeting he explained the situation in the 
light of the conversations he had with Gandhiji and the ex-members of the Work- 
Committee. He 8:iid that in view of Gaudhiji’a refusal to nominate a Working 
Committee and the failure of conversations with his ox-colleagnes, no other course 
was left to Jiim except to form a Working Committtce of his (dioice. To this 
course he w'as averse, the reasons being that sucli a committee will not command 
the confidence of the House and of Gandhiji and also because lie believed that a 
com])osite cabinet was desirable. Under sneh cin umstances the A. I. C. C. could 
appoint a Workirig Committee of its own choice but it might be one in which he 
may be a misfit. He therefore thought that if he resigned his presidentship and 
another president was elected, it would be easier for the A I. C. C. to settle the 
matter. ‘After mature deliberation and in an entirely helpful spiiit’, as he said, 
he i>la^*ed his resignation in the hands of the Committee. 'J'liis necessitated the 
election of a new president. To avoid this nnpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal 
moved before the House that Hri vSubhas Chandra Jlose be requested to withdraw 
his resignation and nominate afresh the old Working Com mil tee, wliicli functioned 
ill 19.18. Explaining the proposition, Pandit Nehru made clear lunv two seats 
will be available on the Committee for infusion of fresh. blood which Sri Subhaa 
Chandra Bose considered so necessary, d’he proposition was, however, not 
acceptable to Jiim. It was therefore dropped. 'i'heren])on the A. I. C. C. i)rocecded 
with the election of the new President. Babu Bajcndra Prasad’s name was 
pro})osed and accepted by the A. I. C. C. 'I'iius ended the ineianchoiy episode 
of the Presidential election. 

The I ’resident, Babu Rajcndra Prasad announced the following personnel 
of the new Working Ceminittee : — 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, Bhrimati Barojini Naidu, Bardar Vnllabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan, Beth Jarnnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Di\ 
Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Bri Jairamdas Donlatrnm, Bhnlabhai J. Di'sai, Bliankarrao 
Deo, Harekishna Mehtab, Dr. B. C, Koy, Dr. ITofulla Chandra Ghosh, J. B. 
Kripalani (General Becretary). 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act, The Amendment 
Act was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the bands of the Central 
Government in the event of war. It struck at the very root of provincial 
autonomy and reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The 
A. I. C. C. therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of 
such an amendment. Another resolution demanded the release of political prisoners 
who were still in jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political ITisoners’ Day 
was observed all over the country in pursuance of this resolution and instructions 
issued by the President. 

Reform in the Congress Machinery : 

The Calcutta meeting of the A. I. C. C. for obvious reasons could not 
give effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at 'J'ripuri, about reform 
in the Congress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All 
that was possible was to appoint a small committee consisting of the President, 
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Shria Jawaharlal Nehru, B. I^attabhi Sitaramayya, Narendra Dev, and J. B. 
Kjipalaui to go into the qiieslioii and report to the next meeting of the A. I. C, 
C. This committee met in Bombay from the 3r(l to 7tli June, 1939. Mahatma 
Gandhi participated in its deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel and Bhulabhai 
Desai were presomt by epeeial invitation. The Committee had before it about 
200 concrete fluggestions forwarded to the A. 1. 0. C. otRce by Congressmen 
and Congress organisations in resj)onse to the General Secretary’s request for 
suggestions. These were given careful consi<leration. Among the important changes 
recommended were : 

(i) permanent membership, 

(ii) maintenance of a register of such ])ermanent members, 

(iii) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member 
of the Congress for three con socui live years, 

(iv) tlie Working Committee to be antlioriscd to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any 
elective committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the scats of the A. 1. C, C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote : 

The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 2l8t to 27th June 1939, 
gave careful consideration to the recommendations of the Constitution Committee. 
There was eontroversy about the recommendation (iv) mentioned above. It was 
belicvc'd that a change in the constitution of tliat nature would give dictatorial 
powers to the Working Committee and members of any party in the Congress 
opposed to them might be precluded from liolding any oflice in the Congress 
organisation. Similar ])rovi8ion in the existing constifution related only to communal 
organisations. The words “any organisation” extended the scope of the article 
in question Gandldji’s advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional 
amcMidmcnts should be pressed winch were opjmsed by any section of Congressmen. 
It was therefore decided that the proposed change which was objected to by the 
leftist groups in the Congress be dropped, ►^imilary recommendation (vi) which 
sought to modify the system of lu’oportional representation by single transferable 
vote was also dropped because it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the im])ortant additions made were : 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 

(2) The number of primary members to elect one d(;legate was fixed at 500. 

The Bombay meetii\g of the A. 1. C. C. was called espe(daily to discuss the 

constitutional amendments. Since the two ])rincipal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest of the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the President and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of coiTn])tion and indiscipline. 
They would clieck technical irregularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strength to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the most effoctive antidote to the ])oison wliich was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

'J'he Pombay Meeting of the A I. C. C. though called expressly for considering 
constitutional amendments, had before it several important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in South Africa and (iii) Digboi Strike. 

Indians in Ceylon : 

The Ceylon Government adopted without any previous notice, measures wliioh 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,000 Indian daily paid workers 
in all departments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of 
unemployment in the country. Ihe measures were unjust and provoked resentment 
in India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way the Ceylon Government wanted to 
deal with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive 
against Indians in all vocations, and occupations, oiheial and otherwise* Cessation 
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of fresh recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy bat the drive against 
Indians who had settled m Ceylon for a lonji; time past and were domiciled 
residents of the coivnty looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A. I. 
C. 0. O^lice, the Oon<2;res3 President, and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with 
representations from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
The Workinj^ Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in May, 1939 
gave earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two friendly noighboiirs. It however desired to cxjdore every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appeinted Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities and rcprcHonlative associations and individuals 
on behslf of India and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable 
settlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on June 1G. A magnificient re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike, lie had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
sations and other individuals concerned, in the lalks with Ministers, he i)lea(lcd 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the ]iroblem that affected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out. was a small and i>etty one in the context of 
larger problems they had jointly to face. It was therefore, proper and necessary 
that this small problem he approached in a liberal spirit. .Tawaharlalji tendered 
some wholesome advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not forget 
the country of theiv origin, tliey must see that they serve tlieir adopted country 
with devotion and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 
He adtlresscd sevond large and crowded ])ublic gatherings where he emphasised the 
necessity of preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound tlie two 
countries and remcml^er tlie common light they had to carry on against imperialism. 
This high-minded appn)ach to the problem created a fine impression all round. 
The Ministers, however, could not see their way to agree to a major change in 
their scheme but they agreed to small modilications and promised to take steps to 
minimise hardships consequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Working Committee a re)>ort of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Comnutree regretted that in spite of the earnest eflbrts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Govornment did not tliink it fit to make any major changes in 
the measures they had projiosed against their Indian ein])loyees. 'J’he action of the 
Ceylon Government, the Working Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Commitsee recognised the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in 8tafe service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewhere contributed greatly to the riches and ailvancemcnt of 
the common land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the otlier 
inhabitants of the Island. Bleps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. The Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun- 
tries. But considering the circuimstanccs which the unilateral aidion of the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigration of 
labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopned. The decision of the 
Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Indians in South Africa 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in 8outh Africa a grave situation was develo])ing as a result of the 

E olicy of segregation pursued by the Union Government. Legislation was sought to 
e enacted prohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight, would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. I. C. C. i)asBed a resolution regretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under- 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 

34 
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undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government. The A. I. 0. C. voiced 
the sympatny of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers’ fight for self-respect 
and honouraDle existence. They expressed the hope that the dissensions among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front. The Union Government 
was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of their prede- 
cessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the policy of segregation between Europeans, residentially, industrial- 
ly and practically should be carried out without delay and that on the basis of 
the report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages steps should 
be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The house requests the Government, therefore, 
to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that policy effectively.’ 
The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too plain for comment. 

Political Prisoners 

Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and U. P. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two Pro- 
vinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release of 
political prisoners but in the non-Congress administrations of Bengal and the 
Punjab, particularly the former, no olTort was made to solve the question. This 
produced widespread resentment in the two ])rovinces. In Bengal the inoblem was 
particularly acute as there were internees who bad been in jail for several year's 
without a trial. Gandhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
Ho had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
consultations almost all the internees and a number of ])riBoncr8 were released in 
batches. A considerable number however still remained in jail. '1 here were threats 
of hunger-strike by the ])risoners. They liad declared to Gandliiji that they had 
no faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept on insjute of the fact that those who 
were released were not known to have created any trouble. Under these circums- 
tnnees, it w^as but proi)cr and just that the remaining prisoners be released. But the 
Bengal (Tovernment for reasons best known to them, took a different view of their 
responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 
political prisoiKTS in Duin Dum ami Ali]>ore jails went on hunger-strike on July 
7 and 8 to register their ])rotest against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Ikmgal Government and urged thorn to take tiimdy action and avert an un- 
pleasant crisis. Mahatma (Tamllii npi)ealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
iustic.e to tin; prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Hhri Mahadeo 
Desai, Shris 8ubhas Cliandra Bose and 8arat Chandra Bose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis, "Jiie prisoners responded to these appeals and 
gave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by 8hri ^ubhas Chaildra Bose 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secure their early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger-strike was received with great relief throughout the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful apprecia- 
tion of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They 
hoped that the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. 
The Working Committee, however, took care to point out that it is wrong 
on the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for 
their release. 

Demonstrations on July 9 and Disciplinary Action Against Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose : 

The Bombay A. I. C. C. in June passed two resolutions : one related to 
‘Satyagraha in provinces’ and declared that no Congressman may offer or 
organise any form of Satyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India 
without the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned * 
the other defined the relation between Congress Ministries and the P. C, C’s* 
The resolutions were opposed by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and the socialists,* 
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but were passed by ^ large luajority aftei full discussion. It was expected lhat 
the decisions thus democratically arrived at would be loyally accepted ^by 
Congressmen, especialiy Congress Committees and their office-bearers. But very 
soon a surprise was sprung u])on the country by the action of Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He fixed July 9 as an all India protest day when a country- 
wide agitation against the said two resolutions was to be inaugurated. 'The 
Congress Bresident on hearing of the tu'oposcd demonstrations issued a state- 
ment in which he warne'^. Omgress Committees and tlieir office-bearers against 
participating in these demonstrations. He made clear that if the resolutions 
of the A. j. C. C. passed after mature deliberation were defied by Congress 
Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give effect to them, there 
would be an end to all discipline and the Congress organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspiio of the clear and specific direction of the Congress riesident 
that any participation 'u such demonstrations by office-bea/ers and Congress 
Committees would be. regarded as a breach of diecii>line, Bhri ^Subhas Chandra 
Bose went on with his plan of protest in defiance oi the explicit direction of 
Congress Presidejit though he was himself the head of Bengal P. C. C. This 
created an extra-ordinary situation. The President wrote to Bhii Bubhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings ns 
not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the gravest consequences 
for the future of the Congress organisation. This had no effect. Meetings and 
demonstrations consisting of some congressmen and many non-congressmen 
were held in several places Avith varying success, in Bengal the Executive 
Council of the Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in 
Calcutta and several of its prominent members and office-bearers participated 
in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from August 9 to 12, 
19.19 considered the situation and the action of Shri Bubhas Chuiidia Bose 
and others. They had before them the exjffanatiun of Bliri Bubhas Chandra 
Bose. He argued that it was his constitutional right to give ex])res8ion to his 
view regarding any resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. Penial of this 
constitutional right was, he maintained, tantamount to BupprosBion of Civil 
liberty within the Congress. If the explanation was not considered satisfactory 
by the Working Committee, Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility 
for the demonstrations and expressed readiness to face any disci])linary action 
taken against him, cheerfully. The Working Committee considered the situation 
and the explanation, it came to the conclusion that in his explanation Shri 
Subhas Bose had Avholly missed the main point which was tliat as an ex- 
President of the Congress and as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee he should have realised that after having received instructions from 
the President it was his clear duty as a servant of the nation to obey them 
implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the President. It was 
open to him to appeal afterwards if he so dt?sired to the A. I. C. C. or open 
session. If Bubhas Babu’s contention lhat every member is free to interjuet 
the Congress Constitution prevails and if every member were to act on that 
interpretation, contrary to the decision of the President, there will be perfect 
anarchy in the Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that 
it would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of 
discipline by Bubhas Babu. It therefore decided that for the grave act of 
indiscipline, Shri Bubhas Babu be declared disqualified as ITesident of the 
Bengal P. C. C. and to be a member of any elective Congress Committee for 
three years as from August 1939. The Committee however did not take any 
action against the executive council of the B. P. C. C. or the individual 
Congressmen. The Working Committee left it to the P. C. C. to take such action 
as they thought necessary against offending members under their respective 
jurisdiction if they did not express regret for their indiscipline. 

National Planning Committee 

A brief account of the functions and work of the National Planning Com- 
mittee was given in last year’s report. The first meeting of the Committee which 
was held in December 1938 drafted an elaborate questionaire, which was sent to 
various Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions and 
individuals. The second meeting took place in Bombay from 4th to 17th June, 1939. 
Aa originally conceived the Planning Committee was supposed to do a certain 
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araount o£ preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive investig^ations 
by the larger body— a National Planning Commission. But as it proceeded it found 
tha'l it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more comprehensive basis. 
A mere superficial survey of the industrial situation in the country would be of 
nc useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed later. 
It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning Committee. It 
appointed 27 sub-committees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of 
the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were divided under seven main 
heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demographic relations, (iv) 

transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, (vi) public welfare and 
(vii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The funda- 
mental aim to be kept in view by all sub-comraittccs, it directed, w^as to ensure 
an adequate standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living 
implies a certain irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The 
average annual income per capita in India is placed at Rs. 65. This is the most 
optimistic calculation. It includes the rich and poor, the town dweller and the 
villager. Even a(u*ording to this the average for the villager cannot be more than 
Rs. 25 to 30 per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable deficit in 
food supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. The 
national income must therefore be increased greatly during the next ten years to 
ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the nation- 
al wealth five or six times. Hut for the present the minimum standard which can 
and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The rianniiig Committee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Committee has also received the active cooperation of im- 
portant states like Hyderabad, IMysore, Baroda, P>hoi*al, 3'ravancore and Cochin. It 
has a well-staffed secretariat, l*rof, K. T. Shah has been appointed Honorary 
General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 

War Crisis 

The principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in its resolutions passed from to time time. It had repeatedly 
declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism 
with all their cruel iraidications. It had expressed in unmistakable terms its 
sympathy with all those countries whi(di v»'ere from time to time made the victims 
of unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic forces in 
Spain. It protested against the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. As a 
natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirely from the foreign policy 
of the British (Jovernment whicli was considered responsible for these tragedies. 

The Congress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by any outside authority 
to impose its decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid no heed to these repeated de- 
clarations and warnings of the Congress. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit still further the powers of the provin- 
cial governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian 
troopB towards Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aden without the 
consent of the Central Legislature unmistakably showed Britain’s desire to entangle 
India in a future war. To mark their dissociation from these measures and to 
give effect to the policy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at 
Wavdha in August last called upon Congress members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provin- 
cial Governments were directed not to assist in any way the war preparation of 
the British Government which were on foot 

As soon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India was 
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declared a belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government. 
This declaration was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed. The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting Governments. 

The sympathies of the county, generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What should be India’s attTude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. Bui Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called 
Mahatma Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist Ids moral 
support and througii him that of the Congress and the country. Candhiji took the 
public into confidence about what happened at the interview. He said he had made 
it clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not represent the 
Congress or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by 
the war. Though his sympathies weie with the Allies he did not want the 
destruction of any people. He w^as not at the time thinking of India’s 
deliverance. What would Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed 
or Germany humiliated ! His own sympathies were with England and France 
from the purely humanitarian view-point. 

The Working Committee however suon met at Wardha, and considered 
the situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President 
invited Shris Oandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, 
Jayprakash Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping 
their decision. Mr. M. A. Jinn ah was also telegraphically invited to attend and 
give the Committee ttie benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invita- 
tion owing to previous engagements. After mature deliberations the Working 
Committee issued a comprehensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from 
time to time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India 
was declared a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the 
couniry virtually iu defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The 

Working Committee took the gravest view of these developments. While it 
unhesitatingly condemned the latest aggression of the Nazi Government and 
sympathised with those who resisted it, its cooperation could not be bad by 
compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be between equals and by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Government of Great Britain and 

France had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and 

to put an end to aggression. During the war of l‘J14-18 also the declared 

war-aims were the preservation of democracy, self-determination and the freedom 
of small nations and yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these 
aims entered into secret pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving np of the 
Ottoman Em])ire. If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist ])os8es8ion8, 
colonies, vested interests and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with 
it. Jf, however, the issue is democracy and a world order based on 
democracy, then India is intensely interested in it. The Committee were con- 
vinced that the interests of Indian democracy, did not conflict with the interests 
of British democracy or of world democracy. But there was an inherent conflict 
between democracy in India or elsewhere and impeiialism and fascism. If Great 
Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy, then she must 
necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, establish full democracy iu 
India, and the Indian people must have the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly without external inter- 
ference and must guide their own policy. A free democratic India will gladly 
associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence against aggression and 
for economic co-operation. 

The Working Committee therefore invites the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and impe- 
rialism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how these aims are 
going to be applied to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear 
declaration about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of imperiallBm 
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and Fascisin alike, will be welcomed by the people of all eoun tries, but it is far 
more important to i^ive immediate * effect to it, to tlie largest possible extent, for 
only this will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. 
The real test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is 
the present that will {govern action today and ^ive sliaiie to the future. 

The statement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Hub-Committee consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman), 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Ahul Knlara Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the iiress commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country. He hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is i^ossible amidst martial conditions. “All that was required was a 
mental revolution on the jiart of British statesmen i.e., honest action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress Hup])ort will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and France. The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike 
document. It received publicity in foreign (‘ountries, esf^ecially America and 
Germany. The peojile of the oiijn-essed nationalities adoi>ted the manifesto as their 
own. The British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of 
the British press took care to give it the minimum possiiile publicity. But the 
more advanced section of the British opinion wt.’lcomed the document and warmly 
supported the Congress demand for a declaration of war aims and peace aims of 
Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. Some answer had to be given. The Viceroy liad 
recourse to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress rresident and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Haidar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi. He 
also met Mr. Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League. These interviews how- 
ever were not con lined to tlie rejuesentatives of the Congress and the Muslim 
League but includ .l all sorts of itersons and parties. He had as many as 52 
interviews before he could frame an answer to the 8imi)le and straightforward 
question the CougresB had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it 
was felt necessary that a special meeting of the A. 1. 0. 0. be called to consider 
the manifesto issued by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly 
at Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A. L C. C. passed a resolution endorsing 
the statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Commitee 
to take such stops as may be necessary to give (fleet to it. The Committee rejieated 
its condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and ex])iT8sed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be established and ^iresr.rved by an extension of 
(iemocracy to all colonial countries and by the ap])lication of the prin(*iple of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared tliat 
“Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must be declared an Independent nation, and at present applica- 
tion must be given to this status to the largest ]> 088 ible extent. Jlie A. I. C. C. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy before answering the speciffc questions in the Working Committee’s 
statement referred to the “so many different points of view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the problems that lie before us”. 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ; (ii) intention of the British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

(1)— As to the objectives of the war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of the 
world, referred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister : “We are 
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Becking no material advantage for ourselves... We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for peace ; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interrupted by constttut alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ?• 

(ii) ~For the second question, the question of India's future, the Viceroy 

referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. As a generous 
step to this goal “His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of India, it 
will be necessary to reconsider in the light of the then circiunatances to what extent 
tlie details of the pla.. ejmoodied in the Act of 193.o remain appropriate... . At tlio 
end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the sevvjral comniunitiest parties and in India, and with 

ilie Ivdian Princes with a view to 8e(mring their aid and cooperation in the framing 
of such modificativuis as may seem desirable.’’ 

(iii) — As for India's active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consul! ;itive Group, representative of all 
major political parties in British India and of the Indian Brinces, over which the 
Governor General would himself preside which would be summoned at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public ojiinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities. 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constrained to de- 
clare : “the Congress had asked for bread and was given a s! uie”. It was con- 
demned by even nou-JongrcBS circles as lacking in understanding and imagination. 
It looked as if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasising 
differences. 

The Working Committee winch met at Wardlia on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly ui'satisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent iijion gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee regarded the mention of internal differences as 
a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What tlie Committee had 
asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonafidcs regarding 
India, irres[)ectivc of tlie attitude of op])osition ]»arlics and groups. “The Congress 
had always stood for the rights of minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed 
was not lor the Congress or ai^y particular groii]) or community but for the nation 
and for all communities in India that go to build that nation. In the circums- 
tances, the Congress cannot ])<)Hsil)ly give any support to Great Britain for it would 
amount to an endorsement of the imperialist ])oliey which the Congress has always 
sought to end. As a first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Con- 
gress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. It 
called upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. Tlieir resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great Britain specially with the war that was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towards non -cooperation. India withdrew her condition- 
al moral support from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler. The pro- 
vincial part of the Government of India Act— the Federal part was slill-borii — was 
now dead beyond possibility of resuiTcction. 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who had any doubts 
that Congress was not out for power and office but for the emancipation of the 
people of India from foreign yoke. I'he ministries had done good work. Several 
reforms measures for the amelioration of the condition of the masses were pending 
before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures had little 
chance of being enacted. There was also the danger of the good already done being 
undone. But the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to allo v 
small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of the country to its 
goal of Puma Swaraj. 

The situation created by the resolution of the Working Committee and tlie 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could be relished by the 
British Government. A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
agfdnst Hitler. It introduced to mockery ail the hne phrases about peace and 
democracy used by British statesmen* 
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To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel 
Hoare spoke in the house of Parliament. They employed sweeter language but in 
effect said the same tnings that had been badly said by the Viceroy. As a result 
of these statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the pro- 
posed changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the 
Provinces. Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the 
Viceroy that it was not ])ossiblo for Congress to co-operate unless the policy of 
the British Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He 
added “It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. 
It has clouded the issue. It lias been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that 
it is our earnest desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agreement 
and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that 
this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian 
freedom as suggested above.” 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the re]dy of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It said, ‘The Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and lias not sought 
to profit by it in any 8j)irit of bargaining.” The Committee declared again that 
the recognition of Indian imlependence and of the right of her peorde to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
tlio taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further cooperation. “Ihe Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed tOi 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should 
reflect the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand bad been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this* refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The Minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identi(?al with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to contirme and must continue 
until the British Government revised its ])olicy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But “it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door oj^en and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people of 
India along paths which were not of their clioice would he resisted non -violently. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited by 
Congressmen for the launching of Civil l)i8obedience should this become necessary.” 
But civil disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent array must 
be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of preparedness lay 
in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially spinning and 
promoting the cause of Khadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promoting communal 
harmony by personal acts of service and the up-lift of Harijaus. 

Communal Problem 

Efforts made in 1938 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem— the voluminous 
correspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the one 
hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose on the other— proved 
abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
Ijcague was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Musaalmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
Such a position is not true to facts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
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own national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and several Muslim organisations rev>reaentative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Shias and the Momins, who repudiate the leadership 
of the League. 

In their resolutions, on the platform, and in the press, the Muslim League 
carried on a regular propaganda against the Congress, especially the Congress 
Government in the 8 Province*?. The latter were accined of a set design to esta- 
blish Hindu Raj and crurh the culture and religion of the Mussalmaus of India 
and annihilate their political and economic .Iglits. "I he accusers were repeatedly 
challenged to produce instaiK'es of the communal tyranny and domination. Vague 
and indefinite allegations, ouc-jiided stories, distort ions and exaggerations were the 
only answer given to thi,s challenge. Binging of ''^aiule Matram, flying of the 
national flag on public institutions, populariHa'ion of Hindusuni and such like 
activities were instanced ac attempts to ciush Muslim cnltuic. hhese activities were 
noUiing new. The nati'mal flag had eve* since 1921, been the symbol of national 
solidarity and oppositions to foreign rule. Jt was not in opposition to Islam. Bands 
Matravi had come to lie the national song by historical associations since the early 
years of the present century and had been in vogue ever since the partition. The 
Muslim agitation against it was a new jfiicnornenon. Here too the Congress 
authorised only that ])ortion of it to be sung to wldcdi no possible objection could 
be raised. 'Jbe common language, the Congress advocated, was Hindustani as 
popularly spoken in I'Jorthern India and wiittcn cither in the Nagri or the Urdu 
script. All these activities were old but the J^eague opposition to them was new. 
Yet everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and Congress Governments 
avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress Governments. A report 
was ])roduced popularly known as the Lirpur re])oit. Bhortly afterwards Bhri 
Vallabhbhai Ratel, the Chairman of the rarliamentary Bub-Comraittee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit a report. The 
Congress Governments issued communiques giving detailed replies (o these charges 
proving their baselessness, But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disjiroved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities, 

The declaration of War in Europe in Se)dember and the crisis arising 
therefrom in India, served to lend increased imiiortaiice to the communal ])mb!em 
and bring it into special prominen<‘e in tuditical discussions rcliiling to war-issues. 
It was recognised by Congress leaders that in a crisis like the ju'esent it was 
essential that India should ])rcBent a united front and compose all her internal 
differences. To this end the Working Committee which met at Wardha in 
Bc])tember last to consider the situation, telegraphically invited Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
to join in the discussions and liclp to evolve an agreed decision on the critical 
Bituation facing the country. Mr, Jiiiuah however could not come. 

The Working Coninuttee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution cii the War-crisis wliich rei>ealed the charges against 
Congress Government in the Rrovinecs. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities 
wliose life and liberty, property and honour were being assailed every day. Balm 
Rajendra Prasad, the ihesident, wrote to Mr. Jiiinah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided rejmrts that might have reached the League, 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges weie persisted in it was but fair that they should be 
inquired into and either substantiated or disproved, q'he Congrep President 
suggested that if he (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agreed, Sir M. Gwyer, Cinef Justice of 
the Federal Court might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his 
not being available some other person of similar standing might be approached. 
To this Mr. Jinnah replied that he had placed the whole case before the Viceroy 
and had requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and the Gover- 
nors of the Provinces had been extuessly charged under the Constitution with 
the responsibility of protecting the rights and the interests of the rninorities. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an enquiry in 
the charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up througli wide 
circulation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation* We have dealt elsewhere in this report 

35 
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with the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the war-aims 
whjch the Working Committee called upon the Ihitisli Government to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The British Government however 

was not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done 
to the detriment of the country, Pandit Jawaharlal resumed personal contacts 
with Mr. Jinnah. The communal ])ioblcm apart, the Working Committee was 

anxious to evolve a common ap])roach to the political issues connected with the 

war-crisis. Pandit Neluu’s talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired 
result. The communal proldem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr, 

Jinnah wanted to ]) 08 tpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Mehru expressed 
to resume talks wheiuivci and wlierever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would d('(;rease and favourable atmosphere created for efforts to conij'ose 
all internal differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee 
emphasised that (h(5 freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country 
included the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which 
the Congress had always ])lcdged itsidf. 'ihey also emphasised that the easiest 
method of arriving at a solution of tlic communal ]nohlem was ])rovided by 
demand for a CunstitiuMit Assemhiy. It would represent tlie various i-arties and 
interests in the country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest 
the otherwise interminable controversies with regard to the representative character 
of this or that oivanisation. Muslims would luive representation on it to the 
full extent of their numerical strength in the country, tliroiigh separate electorate, 
if they so (lcKir(Hj. Heats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would 
be the special responsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards _ to 
the sati.sfaction of tlie minorities. Matters whereon agreement was not possible 
would bo referred to a previously agreed tribunal. The settling of details was an 
easy matter if once tlie proposition that all communities desired independence, 
with a Constitution framed by the (Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was 
the most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at 
an agreed solution. 

Wliilc tlie Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly 
and the country was looking forward to the resumption of talks between Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surfirisc on the country in 
the, shai)c of ‘Delivciaiice Day^ to be observed by the Mussalinaiis of India on 
Friday December L'J, llKlb. Mr. Jinnah a])pealed to the Mussalmans to observe 
this day as one, of thanksgiving that the Congress (loveriimcnts had at last ceased 
to fiinclion. Meetings W'cre to be held to celebrate the ‘Jhiy of Deliverance’ from 
‘tyranny’, opiuession and injustice during the last two and a iialf years when the 
Congress niinistiies, it was alleged, did their best to flout the IMuslim opinion, to 
destroy Mnsliin culliirt^, ami interfered with their religious and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. Whiie the ministries were 
condimiued, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

d'hc 'Deliverance Day’ coming as it did on the eve of Neliru-Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the country was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. (;iandliiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
at>peal to Mr. Jinnah to call off the ‘Deliverance Day’. Mr. Jinnah, argued 
Gandhiji, had taken u}>on Ids shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being 
botli the accuser and the judge. On the one hand, tlie Governors were requested 
to examine the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mnssalmans 
were asked to cite, the allegations before God as if they were proved facts and on 
that account to thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and 
i)roj)Gr to wait for tlie Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? 
Haidar Vallabhbhai l‘atel, Chairman of the Parliament, ary Hnb-Committee, in a 
statement to the press, repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. 
He stated that when the Muslim League through the Pirpur Commmittee first 
made the charges against the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire 
into each allegation and submit a report. These reports showed that the charges 
were entirely unfounded. Some mouths later, Dr. Kajendra Prosad, the Congress 
President, offered to submit the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal 
for inquiry, but Mr. Jinnah spurned the offer, stating that he had placed the 
charges before the Viceroy. When Mr. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai had instructed every Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them 
as they were also affected by the charges, and he was informed that the Governors 
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considered the charges as unwarranted. He was therefore constrained to characterise 
the charges as wild, veckless and intended to endanger coinnuinal peace. The 
repetition of the unproved charges was the more deplorable in that Pandit Jawahar- 
lal and Mr. Jiniiah were about to meet to explore the possibililies of a communal 
settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position. He said that he had no quarrel with the Hindu Community. 
The J.)eliverance Day vvas tO be observed I'V minuiiiies who had all been oppressed 
by the Congress Government. All along Congress bad been identified by him with 
the Hindu Community, and Congress rule as Hindu rule. Mr. Jinnah by widening 
the scope of the Deliverance Day tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu organisation. As a matter of fact if the Cong; ess as a national 
organisation with a political and economic programme had not participated in the 
provincial elections there would have been only denominationul representatives in 
the Assemblies. The Congress saved the country from this catastro})he. 

Tlie statement of Mr. Jinnah about the celebration of T)eliverance Day’ created 
an embarrassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal wdio wuis to resume talks with him 
in Bombay. The Btatement revealed a wide gulf between the Congress and the 
Muslim League with regard to the vital ))olitical issues facing the country. Also 
the distrust of Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. I'nndit 
Jawaharlal w'lotc to Mr. Jinnah to this effect and asked if there was some common 
ground for discussions to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah replied that no common ground 
W’as ])ossil)le fiist ‘so long as the Congress is not ]>rcpared to treat the Muslim 
League as the authoritative and representative organisation of the Mnssalmans of 
India”, and second “that w'C, (the I.eague,) cannot endorse the Congress demand for 
the declaration as laid down in the resolution of the Working Committee, eonfirmed 
by the All-India Congress Committee on October JO, JOit)”. 0 he itrcliminary condi- 
tion emphasised by Air. Jinnah involved roi)U(iintion by tlie Congress of all those 
Muslims wdio arc not in the League. “'Ihere were” rei>lied Pandit Nehru “a large 
number of Muslims in the Congress, who have been and are our closest colleagues. 
’J’here are Aluslim oigauisatious like the Jamial-lIi-Ulema. the All India Bhia 
Conference, the MajliH-i--Ahrar, the All India Momin Conference, etc., a]'art from 
trade unions which have many Muslims as their members. As a general rule, many 
of these organisations and individuals have adoj^ted the same ]»olilical ])latfoim as 
we have done in the Congress. We cannot possibly dissociate ourselves from them 
or disown them in any way.” 

In these circunistaiues and with this bark-ground the talks were dropped. As 
in 1938 so also now, it was not made known to the Cungri’ss what precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League were. The communal problem remained enmeshed 
in the fog of iirelevuiit and impossible “conditions prececient”. 

Bengal Dispute 

We have in an earlier section of the rep*ort related the events leading to the 
disciplinary action taken against Hliri Huhlias Cliandia Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P. O, C. We give liere the history of the suhsequent events in Bengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on ,Tuly 20. 1939 of tJie Bengal i'rovineial 
Congress Comniitloe at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a new Executive Council including otlice-bcaKUB was elected. 8'oon afteiwaids this 
Executive Council constituted an Election Jiibuiial for the jirovince. Complaints 
were received by the A. 1. C. C. Uirwe fiom several members of the old Execuiive 
that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939, was invalid because (1) there was not 
Bufiicient notice for the meeting as required under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. C. C,, (2) that the meeting and its looceediugs were inalalide as 
tliey were meant to circumvent the constitution passed by tlie A. 1. C. C. at 
Bombay regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (3} that the j^ersons a))[)ointed as 
members of the Tribunal were not impartial and their api)ointmeiit defeated the 
])iirpoBe of the coiistitiition. Ihe Working Commiiteo which met at Wardha in 
August last went fully into the matter and authorised the l^iesident to review the 
whole case and write the judgment. 

The President in his judgment reviewed in brief the sequence of events prior 
to the requisitioned meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. on July 26. Bri Bubhas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously elected as the president of the Bengal P. C. C. as 
the result of a compromise on the part of the various groups within the P. C. 0. 
According to the compromise the Bengal President was to nominate the executive 
council within a week of the meeting and in consultation with the group leaders. 
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The president of the Bengal P. C. C. however made the nominations to the 
executive out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups. 
To this, objection was raised by the opposition leaders. In the meantime a fresh 
dispute arose in connection with the appointment of the Election Tribunal, as 
provided tor in the recently amended All India Constitution. The Working Commi- 
ttee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date for the appointment of the Provincial 
Tribunal. The A. 1. C. 0. Odice and the President received complaints that 
although the constitution as amended in Bombay bad come into force, Provincial 
and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to deal with the election 
disputes. Instead they were being dealt with in the old way. The President as 
also the General Hecretary instructed the P. 0. C. to appoint the 'rribunal in 
conformity with the rules of the constitution as amended at Bombay and refer the 
election complaints to them. The appointment of the Provincial election Tribunal 
however required at least a three-fourths majority of the provincial executive. This 
majority was not available to the President in the Executive Council of Bengal 
P. C. C. It was therefore thought necessary to get over this difficulty by dissolving 
the old Executive and appointing a new Executive in which the necessniy majority 
for the appointment of the Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the P. C. C. was 
requisitioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as nquisitioiied was convened ; 
a new executive consisting of the 8upi)orter8 of the President was elected. This 
executive appointed the Tribunal iti terms of the amended constitution. The op])0- 
sition alleged that the new Executive was not pr()})crly elected in as much as the 
requisition for the P, C. C. meeting was not signed by the requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several memb rs and that seven 
day's clear notice was not given by post or published in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations were found 
substantially correct. The following extract from the President's judgment sums 
up the case : 

When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which bad been formed 
by the President under the authority of the Jhovincial Congress Committee, without 
assigning any reason in the notice and assigning different reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitionists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least oi)en to suspicion and 
the dissolution and reconslitulion of the Council result in excluding a number of 
members belonging to the minority group rcdin ing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the a]»])ointment of the Election 'I'ribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was inesented and when its ins|ieciion was not available to mcmbeiB, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with the 
rules of the Bengal P. C. C. 'PidB Jias not been done and the meeting of July 26. 
1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Exeeutive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Eleedion Tribunal are equally null and void.’’ 

A meeting of the Ib'iigal P. C. C. held on August . 30, 1939 reviewed the 
two decisions of the Working Committee— one relating to the disciplinary 
action which was taken against its president and another declaring null and 
void the proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on July 26 
1939 and the appointment of the Provincial Tribunal. The long resolution it 
passed about these two matters that “This Committee desires to make it 
clear that if it were to act in consonance with the opinion of the general 
public it should forthwith take the extreme step of defying the above tw'o 
decisions of the Working Committee and such action would be enthusiastically 
received by the public of the province." The Committee also expressed its 
opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected with the points at issue. 
It qiiestioued the validity of the Working Committee itself. It reaffirmed its 
faith in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal declared null and 
void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that “even at 
this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the above two 
decisions.” It further resolved that “pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant 
and all the business of the B. P. C. C. be transacted in consultation with 
fehri Siibhas Chandra Bose". 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1939 
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considered this rcsolnh'on of the Benjjjal P. C. C. It noted with regret that 
not only the tone an-l temper of the resolution but also its contents are 
objectionable in the extreme, wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee \u 
its relations to the Working Committee and such as would entitle this com- 
luittee to take serious notice of them.” The Committee decided that it saw no 
reason to revise its decisions which were taken solely in the interests of the 
Congress organisation. It therefore called upon the Bengal P. C. 0. to give 

effect to the two resolutic'^s of the Working Committee and elect a president 
for the P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms of 
the Congress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee. I'he ITesidcufc proposed to the Secretary of the Bengal P. C. C. 
that if he could suggest; iiames to which all groups would be agreeable he 
would advise the Working Committee to nominate them Rt> members of the 
Tribunal. The fcSecieta'y however could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was theretore constrained to appoint a tribunal in terms of the 

constitution consisting of the following members : (1) Shri JSatishchandra Gupta, 
(2) Biiri Kshitish Prasad Cbattenee, (3) Shri Priyaranjan Ben. 

The Executive Council or the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at 
an emergent meeting ado|)ted certain resolutions by wdiich it again, in 
intemperate language, condemned the decisions of the Working Committee 
about Bengal and demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the 
meantime, complaints had been received by the President about the non -coopera- 
tion of tne B. P. C C. othcials with the Tribunal whose appointment had 

been disapproved of by the B, P. C. C. hlxecutive in one of its resolutions. 
In particular, the President had directed the B. P. C. C. Becretary to carry 
out in the Rajshahi (lis[)ute the interim order of the Tribunal ponding final 

disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had also been instructed 
to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that all monies 

belonging to the B. P. C. C. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Tieasurer of the B. P. C. C. These instructions had not been carried out. 

Tlie Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. C. 
Executive and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some of these 
resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial 
committee in its relations to the Working Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee, will feel com])clled to 
take notice of the same.” The Working Committee also had received certain 
complaints regarding acts and omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive. 
The Working Committee noted that the Bengal Executive Council had not 
been following sections 38 and 39 of the Bengal P. 0. C. consUtutioii 
requiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal P. C. C. sludl be deposited 
in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals to be made by cneques 
issued under the joint signatures of the President or Becretary and the 
Treasurer and that the Becre;ary may keep with him up to Bs. 1()0 as 
imprest cash. The Secretary of the Bengal P. C. C. was asked to submit 

without delay to the A. I. C. C, Office copies of the audit report for tlie year 

1937 and 1938. 'I’he Working Committee also in compliance with the article 
XX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of tlie A. I. C. C, to audit 

the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years 1937-38 and 1939 up to 
October 31 and all other special funds connected with the B. ]'. C. C. and to 
submit their report before the next meeting of the Woikini^- Committee. The 
executive of the B. P. C. C. were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 

The Working Committee furtiier regretted that insjute of their resolution 
on the subject the Bengal Executive Council passed a lesolution requesting the 
Leader of the Bengal liegislative Party to hand over the A. I. G. C. fund 
formed out of the contributions of the Congress legislators in Bengal to the 
B. P. C. C rihe Working Committee requested the Leader of the Bengal 
Congress Legislative Party to transfer the amount of this fund to Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Working Committee reaffirmed the appointment of the Election Tribunal 
for Bengal. It disapproved of the resolution of the Bengal Executive relating 
to the Tribunal which the Working Committee was compelled to appoint in 
terms of the Congress constitution. The persons constituting the "liibunal were, 
in the opinion of the Working Committee, not connected with any party an4 
could deal with the disputes iu a detached and impartial manner. 
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The Working; Committee regretted the action of the Secretai7 of the Bengal 
P,.C. C. in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the eubordijiate Committees through the press to act in contraven- 
tion of the orders of the 'JVihunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the 
press. 

The Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. while it elected a new president of 
the B. P. C. C. on the advice of Sliri Subhas Chandra Bose dei)lored the decision 
of the Working Committee regarding the Election Tribunal appointed by the 
Working Committee and cxiucssed its complete want of confidence in it. The 
Secretary of the B. P. C. C. also failed to carry out the 8[>ecific direction given 
to him about Rajshahi by the Working Committee. Unable to function in 
the absence of cooperation from the B. P. C. C. the members of the Tribunal 
tendered their rcRignations. 

The Working Committee in its meeting deidored this state of things in 
Bengal, and said that the situation called for drastic action under Article 
XI 11 C (ii) but they refrained from such action in view of the approaching 
elections. But it was necessary to take 8te})8 to ensure fair election. To this 
end the Working Committee appointed an ad hog committee with Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman to make all necessary arrangements in connec- 
tion with elections of delegates to the next Congress and Congress Committees 
in the province. Tlie B. P. C. C. and others concerned were directed to give 
cooperation to this ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw tlicir resignations. 

The Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs. S. 
R. Batliboi & Co. Incorporated Accountants, Calcutta, appointed by them to go 
into the B. P. C. C. accounts. The auditors received but t)anial cooperation from 
the B. P. C. C. ollicials. From the facts as disclosed in the lejtort, it appeared 
as the Working Committee resolution staled that tlie fr^eeretary of tlic B. P C. C. 
had failed to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do. It was quite clear 
that the Secretary was not in a t^osition to ])rodu(*e the whole or any part of the 
balance of the funds, admiilod by him to be with him on that day and that a sum 
amounting to Its. 10,371-3-7 was not lu-oduced nor banked by the Secretary u]) to 
December 13, 1339 on which dale and long prior thereto the whole of that money 
ought to have been at least ready for production if not already banked. Besides 
tins, the stale of aflairs as disclosed by the audit showed that books, jjapers and 
vouchers were not regularly kept. 

The Working Committee considered this state of things to be extremely un- 
satisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. P. C. C. that a 
large cash balance wliich at the lowest cominitation came to over ten thousand 
rupees should remain iinhanked and olhervvise unaceonnled for. The Committee 
desired the Secretary and 3'ieii8urer to take immediaie steps to keep jnoper accounts 
and see that monies are dishursed in strict accordance with the rules of B. P. C. C. 

'I’he Executive Council of the Bengal P. C. C. eouBidered the resolution of 
the Woiking Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting elections 
in Bengal. The Council <4uuactensed the aiqioiniment as ‘'unconstitutional, ultra 
vires and exparte, besides Ixajig ingh-linnded and unwarranted.’' The Council de- 
clined to accept the decision of the Woiking Committee and resolved to eonliuue 
functioning in accordance with the eonsiitntion of the Congress and B. P. C. C. 
The Council also resolved as an emergency measure to ])lace Rs. 10,000 in the 
hands of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose to execute the t>rcsent and future programme 
of the B, P. C. C. This grant t^raclicnlly exhausted tlie cash balance in the bank 
to the credit of B. P. C. C. This amount consists of the provincial share of the 
proceeds of primaiy membership which should be and is ordinarily used by the new 
P. C. C. 

The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. issued a circular to the district committees 
asking them not to recognise the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 
B. P. C. C. 

Uhe Bengal P. 0. C. which met afterwards to consider the situation recorded 
its ])rotc8t against the appointment of the ad hoc committee but at the same time 
“earnestly requested the Working Committee to reconsider llieir resolution and not 
to foist their unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congressmen. It however took 
no account of the resolution of its Executive Council relusing to accept the od hoc 
committee and the Becretary’s circular to all siiboidinate committees asking them 
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to disobey the Working Committee resolution and not to cooperate with the ad hoc 
committee. On the oMier hand the resolution “recorded its full confidence in Mie 
present executive council, the President, fc^ecretary and oflice-beaveiB of the committee 
and requests them to deal with the situation ns it arose.” It requested its Presi- 
dent and Shri fearat Chandra Bose to represent its case at the next meeting of 
the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee at their meeting considered the resolution of the R, 
P. C. 0. and its Exec ,tivc, It heard Shri Sarat Clia'.dva Rose at h'ngth and de- 
cided not to alter ])revioub resolutions. "I'iie Executive Council of Bengal has since 
reiterated its deteriuination t> disregard and disobey the resolution of the Working 
Committee and has called uj'on the suboidinate (k)iiimittees not to co operate with 
the hoc Election Committee ap])ointed by the Working Committee. Elections 
are however being organised by the Committt‘e ami many dislri-es and other com- 
mittees are cooperating with ti e Election Cummitfee. It is nnfortujiale that on 
account of this control ersy ami atlitudeor nr)n“COOpri:ilioj! and defiance of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee and its Execuitive Council, the (dections could not 
be completed in time to enable the Bengal delegates to I'arlieipale in the Presi- 
dential election. It is hoped, however, (hat the eleeiions will be completed in time 
for the meetings of All India Congress Com mitt e< on the eve of the Congress and 
that the delegates re}>iesentiug most of the tlistricts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that tlie Ejection 'J'ril)un:il ajqiointed by the Working Com- 
mittee had resigned. "J'hc Working Committee appointini another '^J'rihunal in its 
place conristing of l^lni Atul Cdiandra (Aipta as Chairman and Hhris Bireiidra 
Kumar De and BluijK'ndra Kumar Bose as members aiid tJiey have been function- 
ing since their ap{)ointmcnt. 

In spite of the eb'ar and open defiance by the Executive Council, the Working 
Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view of the 
fortlicoming elections. However on Ee’uniary 27, the Clouneil of the Bengal P. 0. 

O. passed a resolution disaililiating the Mymensing. Hoogly and Jessore District 
Congress Committees for cooperating with the Bengal Congress Election Committee 
appointed by (he Working Committee. This constituted not only defiance of the 
Working Committee orders but it was an imdtenuuit to all^ subordinate comniitteea 
in Bengal to defy tlu instructions of a body sup-ciior in jurisdiiuion to the Bengal 

P. 0. C. If the work of oloclion liud to go on smooth) v. subordinate committees 
that were cooperating with the Election Committee neeiled protection. The Working 
Committee at their meeting of February 27 was therefore constrained to pass the 
following resol III ion : 

‘‘The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. C. has y^assod a 
resolution purporting to disafliliatc the Mymensing, Hooghli and the Jessore district 
Congress Conmiittees on account of their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of Dec. last. Tlio 
resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
coming as it does after a series of acts of defmn(|e of the Working Committee leaves no 
room l\)r any further eoiuloiiation of their indiscipline. 'Ihe Working Committee, there- 
fore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. C. to show cause why it sliould not bo disalliliatcd 
under Artiide XIII of the Congress Constitution. 'Jhe IVesidont is anlfiorisi'd after 
receiving siicli explanation as may be oflbrcd to take action thereon and, if satisfied, 
to t)as8 orders withdrawing all recognition from the present Bengal Ihovincial Con- 
gress Committee and further authorises him to take sindi further action as may 
be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the Congiess w'oik in that 
province. 

‘‘The District Congress Coraraittcefl of Myraensingh, Hoogly and Jessore and 
all other district committci'S in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P. C. G. or its Executive Council for disatliliating and otherwise 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working Com- 
mitee are null and void and shall have no cfhict. 

“Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any exjJanation that the 
Bengal P. C. C. or its Executive Council offers, the Bengal P, C. C. and its Execu- 
tive Council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by the aforemen- 
tioned Election Committee,” 

Affairs in Indian States 

The year 1938 saw the ray»id growth of ywlitical consciousneps in Indian 
States, The movement for civil liberties and self-government spread over all the 
States, big and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion and 
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ho8tility. They suppressed the movement with violence. In some States where the 
n>overaent was too stronp; for suppression an attemi)t was made to come to terms. 
It was however soon discovered that this was only a device to ^ain time. The 
rulers in their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masters, 
did not hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the 
criminal elements were encouraued to harass the reformers. 

'I'he enthusiasm in some Slates owinj;- to the nature and extent of repression 
could not he always confined to non-violent means. In a few places there was some 
violence. The leaders were new to the technique of satyagrah. Violence ^ave the 
authorities op])ortnnity for severe repression, 'i'he people were not trained to the 
sacrifices necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, where the repres- 
sion was most inhuman, the ]) 0 [)ulation was too small to keep up the fight for 
long. Help from outBido could not do much. It was, therefore, felt that if the 
tempo of tlie movement was not regulated, there would be reaf!tion and demoralisa- 
tion. (landhiji sensed the danger. He therefore advised suspension of civil dis- 
obedience in several Htates, and asked the people to concentrate on the constructive 
programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

The ])aramonnt ]>ower looked not only unconcerned while all this re])ression 
was going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affoids protection to the States without insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the States. Whenever it is the question of its own 
interest and the prestige of its ])olitical department th#"re is no hesitation to inter- 
fere. Rulers have l)een dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Politi- 
cal Department. The ostensible reason is misgovernment. But misgovernment 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department or any of its 
officers. Real mi.sgovcrnmcut is not the concern of the paramount power. It 
tolerates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes are used like minorities 
for frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the 
special charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed 
Federation to defeat the will of the Indian people to freedom. The Federation has 
disappeared from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. 'I’he princes 
protest at the top of their voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their 
love for liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the ex- 
pression of their identification with the British empire. "J'hey have placed all their 
resources at the di8j)OHul of the (u-own. They all are in alliance with the so-called 
democratic ])owers and against Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their 
own little territory. Neither tluj British (Jovernment nor the princes see the 
humour of the situation, t^elf interest, however it may laugh in private, keeps up 
appearances in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it 
were the free expression of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are 
good and beautiful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes are the 
creatures of the ])resent order and they know they have no existence apart from it. 
With it they sink or swim. The paramount i)ower recognises their utility as that of 
the minoritii's iii India to show to a doubting world that India needs Kngland and is 
behind it. They must have their reward. The power that keeps alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands sclf-condernned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of his peo])le! 
For whose good docs tlu^ princely order exist and whom does it represent, whom 
docs it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
Htates only shows that in India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fratornisation. The princes are useful to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

In Travancore 

Travancore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive States 
in India. It has as its Diwaii Sir R. C. Ramaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet. the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement 
for responsible government in the State has been reaclionary in the extreme. In 
1938 the State Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a 
series of arbitrary orders issued by the "JTavancore Government prohibiting meetings 
of the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire 
organisation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gain^ 
momei\tum as time passed. Repression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to. About 600 people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
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realised that the rnovtment was too strong and widespread for suppression. The 
6(X) prisoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of repression was not long in appearing again. The Sfate 
Congress was a thorn in the side of the bureaucratic administration. In 11B9 
civil resistance was renewed, A general round-up followed. Just when Travancore 
was in the thick of the fight Gandhiji advised suspension. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji’s advice. The halt was calhd to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to reconside, the situation created bv his wrong policy and render 
justice to the Btate Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the Diwan 
and the State Congress. The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a 
Bettlement. All talk of responsible government was to cease and whatever 
constitutional reforms the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an 
abandonment by the State Congress of any organised efibn for responsible 
government. 

When negotiations failed, \he State Congress resumed its constructive activities 
and the Diwan his repressive itolicy. 'i'he Diwutrs wrath was visited on several 
newspapers in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of measures were adoi-ted for breaking 
the prestige and power of the State Coagress, A defmtatiou waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with tlie worsening situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
On a study of all the facte Gandhiji found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. He however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The ]ieople are preparing themselves for a further 
struggle. 'Ihc Diwan is using the plea of war in Kuiope for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

In Mysore : 

The agreement arrived at in 1038 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji ]>roved an uneasy truce. Ih’oniises made 
were not kei)t by the admiiiistration. 'Ihe order of deportation ])R88ed against two 
Mysoreans on the plea tliut they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The 
prolubition order passed under section 144 Cr. P. C. forbidding the public from 
holding any meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not 
withdrawn but renewed on expiry. The final blow to the i)act came when the 
Government refused to acccj>t a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on 
the Reforms Committee, 'ihe gentleman holding the seat on behalf of the 
Congress resigned the membeiship of Uie Congress and thus diseutitlcd himself to 
represent tlie Congress. The Government however refused to fill this seat by 
another nominee of the Congress. No reason was given for the refusal. These 
arbitrary acts of the administration were significant of the new mentality governing 
it. The State Congress was in no mood to acquiesce. Before however resuming 
the struggle they wanted to explore all means of avoiding it. The Congress sought 
interviews with the Diwan but th.cre was no response from the latter. There was 
no way of ending tliis stalemate except through a resuroption of the struggle. 
Fresh efforts for a rai)prochement were however directed to be made by the 
Working Committee of the State Congress before lauucliing civil resistance. Ist 
September 1039 was fixed as the time limit after the expiry of w'hich the 7 would 
be free to take an aggressive line of action. Ist of September came without the 
least response from the (lovernment. The fight was launched. The repressive 
machinery of the State is now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised 
suspension and his advice has been accepted. 

In Jaipur : 

It will be roenlled that Shri Jamnalal Baiaj, member of the Working 
Committee and President of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in February 
1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from entry into Jaipur State. He was 
going there for famine relief and to preside over a meeting of the Praia Mandal 
which was not an illegal association. He was released in August after a haiTassing 
detention of more than six months Soon after his release Jamnalalji engaged 
himself in exploring possibilities of a satisfactory settlement between the Jaipur 
Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Praja Mandal had launched a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not resy onsible government but elementary civil 
liberties,— the liberty to pursue constnictivc activities and ^>eaoeful educative 
propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them for reaponaible 
government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

36 
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Shortly after the release of Shri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Rt^ulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of the authorities 
to end the tension and appease the people. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a 
series of interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his 
accustomed patience 'Flie interviews yielded the desired settlement. Tiie main 
terms of the settlement were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the 
lifting of ban on all newspapers (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public 
Societies Act so as to render unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur as a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praja Mandal is 
asked by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the 
Durbar-Praja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations are afoot for averting this breach of 
the agreement. 


In Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a Slate with the largest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest State in [loiiit of territory. But politically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary States. The State takes particular 
care to prevent the entry of ‘undesirable outsiders’ itito the State. Often the lead- 
ing Indian papers arc i)rohihited entry into the Stale territory. 

'i’hc Arya Satyagrah wliich went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
RuecCBsfnl ending, ddie Niznm Government conceded in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The Satyagrah was withdrawn, 
but not before the salyagraliis had undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
State jail. Several iirisoner died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky report of the Reforms Commi- 
ttee has tried to ])rove the unsuitability of responsible and representative Government 
for the people of the State, The sovereignty, in other words, the autocracy of the 
Nizam has lu'cii aiTirmcd and reaffirmed and every efibrt to detract from its absolute 
character is discountenanced. lb give the reforms however a ‘progressive' appearance 
a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayats in villages. I'he crux of the 
problem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. They find no place any- 
where in the Tiefonns.’ The ban on the Hyderabad Stale Congress still continues. 

In Orissa : 

The Working Committee of Orissa People’s Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of affairs in various States in Orissa. ''I'lie report 
BubinitU'd is a revealing document. Tlie state (J things disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of mcjst of these States live a 
life of extravagance and sclf-iiuinlgcnce. The liberty and in’operty and life of their 
Buhjeets are at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of 
tyranny and vice. The princes with possil>ly one or two exceptions Bjicnd at least 
hO per cent of the revenue on tliemselves, their family and their favourites. A 
considerable bulk of the remaining .bO per cent, if not the whole of it, is 8i)ent on 
persons employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an 
unknown phenonienon. Public meetings are not iiermittcd, newspapers are banned 
at will. Detentions without trial, summary punishment of inconvenient subjects, 
arbitrary confiscations of lu’operty, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of 
frequent occurrence. 

The peojde petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the Paramount power from 
whom the doings of the lu’inces arc not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the petty Btates fails to ]U'ovitlc protection to the poor and 
oppressed peoide. If their uoings were known to an average Englishman, he would 
hang his head in shame for his country. Rut Imperialism knows neither shame 
nor humanity. In sheer desperation the people took to civil resistance with its 
consequent woe and suffering. This was repreBonted as active rebellion, British 
troops were called to assist the State forces in Bup])rcBsing this rebellion. Several 
people were shot down in Dhenkanal, Gangpur and Kanpur. Unable to bear this 
repression a great exodus took place from these States. From 25 to 30 thousand 
l>eople migrated into the province of Orissa. A demand supported by the British 
authority came from the rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. 
The Congress Government in Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time 
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a ministerial crisis wa» threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the 

E ressure from the Governor. Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was 
red upon resulting in a great number of deaths. The popular demand for *aii 
inquiry was refused The President of the States Peoples Conference appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry but the british agent refused permission to this Committee 
to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to dor 


In Limbdi : 

Limbdi is a small State in Kathiawad. Tt has a population of 40,000 and an 
average annual revenue ot Bs. 9,(X).(X)(), The incidence of taxation per capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.3. as ai^ainst Rs. 6.3 for India. Every conceivable article of 
cemmerce is a stale monopoly. The reader can imagine the oppression practised in 
imposing the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated entreaties 
and representations for relief failed the people under the guidance of the Praja 
Mandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was suppressed with frightful 
repression. The peasants were hc.ntod out of their hones. 'J'ht merchant class 
which formed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their 
houses were allowed to be burnt and their ]>roperty looted. When their life was 
made unbearable they performed Jlijrat. Borne people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repressinn but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show' of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced, ihey are an eye-wash. 

AVhat has been narrated here is true of other Rtaies also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, Htates in the Punjab. Rajputana, 
Kathiawad, Karnatak, Central India and Biinlu Btates all tell the same tale of 
people awakening to the sub-human conditions q*" their existenec, and mustering 
courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of repression, 
woe and sutfering. 

The All India Stales Peoples Conference met this year at Taidhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaliailal Nehru. It was a great success. It took stock of 
political awakening in Slates big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the Btates problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the ]>cople of the Btates all over India and the luogress made by tJiem in 
tbeir struggle for reRi)on8ible government ami establishment of civil liberty. Jt 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian Btates system. Jt exi)reBsed its apiJieeiation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, speeially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of the Btates peoples and the ijart they are taking 
in guiding these. 

The Oonference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the poo]*le in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other Btates in their struggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered o})inion that only those 
States which have a poi)ulation exceeding 10 lakhs or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the Btates w'cre to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

Jt called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly in 
the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, conununal unity, 
medical relief aud literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 
of the masses. 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, 
the Conference resolved that the struggle in Indian Btates should be coordi- 
nated with the wider struggle for Indian Independence, It authorised the 
Branding Committee to take steps to this end. 'J'he standing committee of the 
AU-India Btate’s Peoples Conference adopted a resolution at Wardlia authorising 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to represent the 
States Standing Committee before the Working Committee of Congress, 

Congress Governments 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons 
set forth in another part of the rei^ort. They functioned altogether for two 
years and some months. We give here a brief statement in figures of the 
benefits that have accrued to the people through the various legislative and 
executive measures undertaken by them while in office. 

These benefits were not confined to any particular community but were 
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for the general inaBB of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, specially 
the poor, gained about seven crores annually from only 3 items, nainely, 

prohibition, labour and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained 
about 40 crores owing to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces 

show as great advantages accruing to the public from the policies followed by 
Congress Governments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part 

of the benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. I'heir activities in the 
field of literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been 
as fruitful. 


Madras 

Cash value of the benefit per annum* 


Item Rs. 

Prohibition (Loss to the Government 

Rs. 65,00,000) 2,60.00,000 

Land Revenue Remission 1938-39 71,40,00 

Potentially estimated gain to Agricultural 
debtors. Debt Relief (The Agriculturists 

Relief Act.) , 50,00,00,000 

Arrears written off under the Agricultural 

Debt Relief Act. 300.00,000 

Harijan uplift : 1937-38 8,35,600 

1938- 39 9,38,300 

1939- 40 10.05,130 


Bombay 

1. Prohibition : The Government losing 

Rs 180,00.000 

2. As a result of the recommendations of 

the Textile Inquiry Committee 
adopted by the CongresH Government 

3. Amendment of the Land Revenue Code 

4. Debt Redemption bill 


Rs. 


5.00,00,000 


95.00. 000 

30.00. 000 
30 to 40 

crores of rupees (non-recurring). 


United Provinces 


Item Rs. 

Land Revenue: Remission in revenuo 

(1) to Landlords 3.57,00,000 

(2) to Tenants 10,71,00,000 

Remission of Htaycd Arrears Act 9,00,CX),(X)0 

Prohibition 1,00,00,000 

Sugar Cane Control : 

(1) 1938-39 2.00,00,000 

(2) 1939-40 6,00,00,000 


Orissa 

1. Orissa Tenancy Act 4,00, 0(X) 

2. The Madras Esintes Land Act Amend- 

ment Bill (awaiting the Viceroy’s assent) 10,CX),(X)0 

3. Water rate in North Orissa iiiuler the Mahanadi system was reduced by 

25 per cent ns a permanent measure from 1938. The canal irrigation 
system is extended. 

4. Grazing fee is reduced in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 

conveniences are made available in South Orissa. 

5. Labour : The system of unpaid Labour and rasad abolished. The Orissa 

Moneylenders Act was passed by which, among other things, no money- 
lender could recover more than an equal amount of the principal as 
interest. 

6. The Orissa Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees in 

Bouth Orissa. 

7. Prohibition of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore 
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1. The grant of froia 25 per cent, to 31 per cent remission in the land revenue 

assessment for 1938-39 . 28,00,000 

(non-recurnug) 

2. Flood relief operatiors 

3. Education : An additional grant of 


1939.40 Remission 42,00,000 

Pronibition : Touil prohibition of opinm was introduced in Pibrugarh and 
Bibsflgarh subdivisions from April .15, 1939. The experiment v«^aB welcomed 
with eotluisiasm. M^ry voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward 
the campaign. A large number of treatment centres and temporary hos- 
pitals were opened where the addicts were treated by trained doc^rs. 
About 10,000 registered and over boa) unregistered addict^ were cured or 
the cpinm habit. Loss of Revenue from the sale of opium is estimated 
at Rs. 4.50,000 and the cost of the campaign at Rs, 1,00,000 


Bibar 

Tenancy Legislation Rs. 2,50,00,000 

The Bibar Sugar Factories Control Act 1.50,00,000 

(This year being an abnormal year, the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Rs. 2^ croies). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs), 60,00,(X)0 

Debt legislation t Under the Bihar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per 
cent p. a. in case of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no 
case shall the interest paid exceed the principal. 


Central Provinces 


Relief in Land Taxes Rs, 11,87,170 

Textile Labour 5,(K),000 

Prohibition (The Government losing 9 lakhs) 27,00,000 

Peduction in Grazing etc, 1,18,000 

Irrigation rates 2,(X'>,(XX) 

Debt Concilation up to March 1939 5,83,00,000 


Observance of Days 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under re])ort. 
The year began with the President Subhas Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 
23rd April as anti- war Day, Meetings were held all over the country where 

resolutions were passed condemning the Amending Bill introdueed in the 
British Parliament empowering the Central Government to act indci)endently 
of the provincial Governments in the event of w'ar emergency arising at any 

time, thus cvulailing further the powers of the Provincial governments. The 

resolutions also affirmed India’s resolve to uon-violently resist any attempt 

involving India in such a war or to exploit India’s maii-powcr or natural 
resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 0 
to 13. Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed 
as usual the principal features of the celebrations. April 13lli was observed as 
the Jalianwala Bagh Day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners Day throiighont the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. At meetings lield, speeches wore 
made urging the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the 
Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandliiji’s seventy-first birthday with enthusiasm. 
A whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandhiji, 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of khadi were disjjosed 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji’g 
life, message and philosophy were explained to tlie public and congratulatory 
resolutions passed. , ^ 

January 26th was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations had a special significance, lo the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who 
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had any conscientious ohjection to pledp:e themselves to ply the charkha 
regularly, to refrain from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began 
with Rrabhat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the 
evening there were huge lu'ocessions terminating in public meetings where the 
full implications of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. 
After that the pledge was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. 
There was no interference on the i)art of the Government and the day ^ passed 
off peacefully. As usual members of all communities and classes participated 
in the celebrations. Our Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their 
presence as in other years in spite of the appeal of the League President to 
boycott the day. 


53rd. Session — Ramgarh — 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

The following is the text of the Welcome Address delivered by Bobu 
Rajendra Prasad as Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

It is a great good fortune of the province of Bihar that within its short 

life of JIO or 32 years it has got this third op])orlunity of making arrage- 

ments for a sossion of the Indian National Congress. 1 extend to you all a 
most cordial and enthusiastic welcome. I hope that now that you have taken 
the trouble of coming all the way to this place, you will not mind any 

inconvenience and discomfort that you may have to bear on account of short- 
coraingB in our arrangements. Where you see the arrangements for the 
Congress today was only soine months ago a jungle- a jungle of the same kind 
that you see standing some hundred or two hundred yards away from the 
pandal and on the fringes of Mazliarjniri. It was no easy task to clear this 
jungle and to consirnct Mazbarpuri and to arrange for 8U]>ply of w'ater and 
light to it. But all (lillicultics melted away in the presence of the enthnsiasm 
of our workers and particularly of the engineering staff. The engineers could 
not have succeeded in their task, if all those who are connected with this 
province had not helped us with money and other workers and particularly the 
labourers had not given them tJieir full cooperation. During the last three 
weeks we have had rain on several occasions—HouietimeB heavy rain like what 
wo have during monsoons, and much that had been constructed has had to 
be reconstructed twice or thrice over again. Ihis added considerably to our 
costs and to the labour of our workers, but their courage never faltered and 
voii see JMazliarpuri as it is today, Tlicroforo, while extending to you a most 
hearty wel(*ome 1 also wish to olTer to all those who worked aiui helped our 
cordial thanks. 

Bihau and its Historical Importance 

Bihar is considered a backward province. This is true today. But Bihar has 
not been always like this nor is it going to remain like this in future, because 
it lias all those resources which go to make a country or a nation great. It will 
not be })roper for me to give a detailed history of Bihar. For a task like this I 
have not got the ability nor have you the time. I desire to say onlv this that 
since the days of the Mahabhaiat right down to the time of Bakhtyar Khilji, Bihar 
had a very high place in the history of India and it will be no exaggeration to say that 
there were long periods when the history of India was the history of Bihar writ 
large. Jarasandh was a king of Bihar who gave many defeats to Brikrishna and 
reminders of the name of Jarasandh are found even to-day at Kajgir. The birth- 
place of Budhism and Jainism is Bihar and the province owes its name to their 
Vihars. Every parlicle of the dust of a large portion of this province is sanctified 
by the tread of feet of Goutam Buddha and Jina Maliavira and their memorials 
have been disiovered scattered all over by research scholars. For a thousand years 
or more Budhism grew, flowered and flourished in this region and it was from 
here that it spread towards Bouth and North and East and 'West to distant lands. 
Twigs of the Mahabodhi tree were taken to Ceylon and planted there, and you can 
see the descendant of the tree at Anuradhpur where, tradition has it, the light lit 
there is literally burning even to-day. There is no land south of Ceylon right down 
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to the South Pole* Oa the north Budhism passed to Nepal and crossing Tibet 
inade Turkistan on one side and China and Japan its own, on the other. On the east 
it crossed over to Burma, Siam, Sumatra and other islands, it reached the furthest 
corners of the then known world. On the west it was accepted by the Afghan 
country and reached Turkistan 'lo-day when it is tound only in name in the land 
of its birth, nearly one-fourth of humanity seeks shelter and consolation from it. 

Jainism remained eonlin:d within the borders c" India. Both Budhism or 
Jainism were born near ab ut the same time and the same place and they spread 
also in India. The former conquered tin.; world and iell its homeland ; the otlier 
considered it* better to remahi within India's borders ami even to-day regulates the 
lives of hunureds of thousso’.d' of men and women. It is a curious thing that 
Jainism starting from i^orUi Biliar ]»aRscd through Chhota Nagpur or Jharkhand 
and ])rogressed along the east, cost to tin: south and fsom there took a north-wester- 
ly course and ultimately reached Gujarat and Uajpniann and spread its benevolent 
influence. In those arei.s an i ii\ the boi t:i it has its largest number of votaries. 

IlEPUliLICS Fl.UURlHHlNG IN Bill A II 

The history of Bihar is not illustrious by reason only of the rclijdons it gave birth 
to, It has seen great empires. TJie empires of those days were not like the empires of 
these days but of a dithoent kind. IVople often say iJiat India did not know democracy 
anti that there is some tiiiiip, in tlie soil and climate of tliis ]>lace whicli makes 
autoeralic Government alone suecesr.ful. Jlu) hisiory of Biliar furnishes incontrover- 
tible evidence against tins ignorant assertion. Just about the same time w'hen the 
Greek Republics were fighting against each otlu'r and even before that there were 
republics floinising in this province ; and if you like lo know sonielhing about 
them you have only to turn to the rescar<*h(‘s of the late iMr. KiisJu I’rasad 
Jayaswul, tlie results of which are recorded in his hooks. After tlie end of the 
republics Ohandraguiita established his empire and after him Bindnsara and Asoka 
extended it over the whole of Jlindnstan. Anoka’s pillars are to he found in all 
parts of the country and they not only furnish proof of tlio extent of his great 
empire hut the inscriptions on them show also the hciglits which India liad 
attained in there days. After the Munrya Knij*irc the GiqUa Empire came into 
existence and this also covered })ractically the whole of India. 'J'iie high culture 

and civilization of those days have h(*en the subject of encomium and praise by all 
historians. After the Gupta Emi'iro the Pal Dynasty ruled and it was also a line 
of great rulers. 

No empire equal in extent to those empires was ever established in any 

other part of India. These empires eoveved a larger area than tlie Moghul 

Empire and the British India Empire of today. J'lie length and breadth of an 
em])ire, however, are not its greatest chara(Uerislic8. Bihar has also furnished 

material for man’s progress. You read stories about the old Hishis in books 

and ydaecs are ])ointed out as having lieen the hcciics of their tapasya, 

Buddha and Mahaliir were of this province. Among the older Rishis tlie places 
where ^ringi Rishi, Gan tarn, Vishwamitra, Vasishta, Lomas ami Dnrhaaa did 

their are regarded even to-day as places of ])ilgiimage. The seicnce of 

language of Ranini was tcsled licre in Tatiia. C-iiannkya ought to otampy a very 
high place amongst the learned men of ancient India and of (lie whole world. His 
ArtJia-shastra favourahly compares wiili some of tiie best w-ritings of modern day. 
Aryabhatta who a thousand years before Galihn) ])roved that the earlh revolves 

round the sun and not tJie sun round the eaiLli made his marvellous discovery 
in this province. Nalanda continued to be a great scat of learning for several 
hundred years. There thousands of leaclicrs and ])upilH used to live together. 
Excavations have bronglit out some of the buildings of those days which are 
well worth a visit. Bhikshiis of Nalanda went to Tibbot and propagated 
lluddhism there. 

Empire of Asoka 

Will it be hoping for the impossible if we were to hope that to-day when a 
great part of the world is engaged in mortal eontlict and reddening it with human 
blood that like the Asoka of old who after having conquered OrisHa after a cruel 
war saw tliat shedding of human blood was a great sin and changed the entire 
outlook of his em])ire, gave up his sword and sent out his son and daughter to 
distant lands to establish an altogether different kind of emjiire, even so will some 
one arise in the world and having put an end to bloodshed establish the empire 
of love and peace ? That empire of Asoka which he had established with his 
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Bword disappeared more than 2,000 years aso but the other empire in which he 
Imi bound toji;cther peoples of difercnt lands not with a chain of steel but with a 
golden silken cord of love is still Nourishing and will continue to flourish. If I 
could skip over 2,000 years I could say that on that self-same land our great 
General after returning from foreign lands has striven to show ns the self-same 
path and it was from here that Gandhiji taught us liis first lesson in satyagraha. 
The history of these 2,0(X) years is a long history and all those who were either 
the original inhabitants or new-comers to these parts have contributed in their 
own way to its making. When tSher Khan took the spade in his own hands along 
with his ordinary soldiers and labourers to dig trenches and received the ambassador 
of the Moghuls in tliat very condition, he presented an example of that plain 
living and high thoughts and deeds which have ever been the cause of our pride 
and glory. 

That portion of Ilihar where this great assemblage is meeting to-day has 
its own peculiarities. In beauty it is matchless. Its history too is wonderful. 
These parts are inhabited very largely by those who are regarded as the original 
inhabitants of India. Their civilization differs in many respects from the civilization 
of other people. 'J'he discovery of old articles shows that this civilization is very 
old. The Adibasis belong to a different stock (Austrick) from the Aryas and 
people of the same stock are spread towards the south-east of India in the many 
islands to a great distance. Their ancient culture is preserved in these parts to 
a considerable extent, perhaps more than elsewhere. It is not, however, as if the 
Aryas and the Adibasis never mingled with one another. As a matter of fact 
there have been considerable intermixture and exchange. Aryas have taken many 
things from them and they have tid^en many things from the Aryas. With all 
this, however, they have kept themselves apart. It is the opinion of experts that 
the colour and facial expression of the Biharis, the formation of their souls and 
even their language exhibit clear unmistakable marks of their influence. Having, 
however, once cast their influence on the Biharis, Adibasis have made much of 
our culture and our speech their own. On the Hazaribagh plateau the dialect 
generally spoken is the dialect of Honth Bihar, namclv, magahi, and on the Ranchi 
plateau the dialect spoken is Nagpiiria and learned men hold that it is a branch 
of Bhojpuri of western Bihar. It is not as if this inter-mixture and exchange 
between the Aryas and the Adibasis have taken place in Bihar alone. From 
Burma right down to the eastern shores of Indo-Ohina civilization has been 
influenced by our mutual eo-oi^eration. Borne 1,800 years ago our people from 
Champa (Biiagalpur) migrated and established the Champa colony in Indo-China. 
That is an incident in the history of the past which Bihar played among the 
Austiicks of the South-East. 

God has made this ])rovince very rich. The land of the northern portion is 
as fertile as any in India. You can grow almost every crop and almost every 
fruit that you like. Within the bowels of the earth in the southern portion of 
tlie province there are to be found some of those tilings which are considered the 
most valuable in this age. Nearly two-thinls of the total ])roduction of the coal 
of the country is extracted from the mines of this province. We have practically 
a monopoly in iron, copper and aluminium, ores and mica in also found in large 
quantities. Y^ou can see some of the beauty of the jangles from where you are 
sitting. The wealth extracted from the forests is also not inconsiderable. Lac 
is also our special product in which we surpass all other provinces. 

‘A BLIND FOLLOWER OF GANDHIJI’ 

In spite of all this, however,— our old history and present sources of wealth— 
this province is poor. It is backward in education. We are unable to compete 
with others in modern methods of worldly dealing. People often say that this 
province is a blind follower of Gandhiji. The fact is true. And why should it 
not be ? He it is who within recent times has opened our eyes and the eyes of 
the rest of India and we consider it a matter of pride to work along the path 
chalked out by him and it is our determination and prayer that God may give 
us the strength to do so. , ,, , 

You might say ‘This man is reciting only old and stale stories. We do 
not care for ancient history, nor do we consider it necessary to look back to past 
tilings. We are keen on knocking at the door of revolution which will turn 
everything topsy-turvy in this world. The world is moving with such tremendous 
speed that it is difficult even to know where it is moving to and this man is 
keeping us engaged on outworn things/ All that I can say is that these are 
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matters on which our President can speak with authority and I have neither the 
desire nor the ability to usurp his function. 

A LESSON FROM THE PAST 

We may, however, sometimes draw a lesson from the past and get an 
inspiration from it. I shull close this after placing before you one such iiuident. 
There was a time when llnja Ajat Shatru was reig-iing in South Bihar and the 
llepublic of the Vajjie*’ wa . flourishing in North Bihar. Ajaisatrii was deBirous 
of cOiiquering the Vajjies and annexing their territory to his kingdom. Gautam 
Buddha vi&iled llajgir whi- h was Ajatsatru’s capital and stayed at the hill of 
Gidhakut. Ajaisatru deputed his Minister Bassakar to Buddha to flini out what 
Buddha’s opinion was about his designs against the Vajjies. When Buddha came 
to know the iijteution of Auilsatru he put seven questions to his disciple Anand 
and on getting replies to tiierii gave his reply to Ajatsalru’s question. He asked :~ 
‘Anuiid, have you heard whetner the Vajjies hold their assemhlies frequently and 
whether these assemblies are well attended’. Anand replied: ‘I have heard, U 
Lord, that the assemblies of the Vajjies are held frequently and are well attended.’ 
Buddha said : ‘Then, O Anand, so long as the assemblies of the Vajjies continue 
to meet frequently and are well attended you can expecu only their progress and 
not their deslmctioii.’ He put six more questions of this nature and on getting 
satisfactory answers to ttiem rejflied : — ‘8o long as the Vajjies coatiriue to sit 
together, to work together, to ])erform their national duties together ; so long as 
they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without making laws nor to disobey 
tlieir laws ; so long as they continue to act in a collective way according to the 
rules made by themselves ; so long as they coni in ue to respect their elders, to 
show honour to them, and to accept such of their advice as is worty of aC(;eplanco ; 
so long as they continue not to treat harshly or behave rudely towards their 
women ; so long as they continue to res])ect their Hhaitijas (religions and national 
shrines) and not to deprive tliem of old endowments properly given to them ; so 
long as they give protection to their ar^iats (self-sacrificing learned men) and allow 
arkats from outside to enter their territories and arltals of their own territory 
to live in comfort; so long will they continue to ynosper and flourish and you 
slioald expect no liarni to them. When Ajatsatru lieard this, he betaimo convincoMl 
that it was not possible to conquer the Vajjies with his armies. How true even 
today are these seven laws which govern the rise and fall of nations and which 
were promulgated L’,r)(X) years ago. In the hills of Kajgir the rock of Gidhknt 
remiiuls ns of them even today. Difference of opinion are natural in any living 
society. The ability to solve them is the sign of a well-organized soidety. C’an we 
say of the Congress today that we sit together, work together and do our nalional 
duty ns one man ? Can we say that we do not disobey rules ma<lc by ourselves and 
that we collectively ai*t ac(rorduig to rules regularly laid down by ourselves ? Can 
we say with confidence that we respect our elders and listen to and acce[)t thoir 
advice which is worthy of acceptonce ? The stnuigth of the Vajjies lay in these 
fundamental matters. Gur strength will also increase if we are able to answer 
these questions in tlio allirmative. Buddha on one occasion, sliowcd the assembly of 
the Vajjies to his Bhiksluis and told them : — Look at tliis assembly and you can 
form an opinion as to what an assembly of tlie gods is like. Js it not possible for 
us to so organize and conduct this our national organization that Maliatma Gandhi 
may instead of complaining of indiscipline and violence in us ])oint it out to the 
girls of his Ashram and address to them words similar to those which the Buddha 
addressed to his Bhi/ishus ? 

Today >ve are face to face with a big crisis and we are called iii)on to get ready 
to meet it. May not this old store in8|)ire us and may not the Biharis who are 
backward gather courage and strength from it not only to offer you a welcome but 
also to take their simie in giving effect to the resolutions which you arrive at. 

I have only a last request to make, ’limes are critical. It is very rarely that 
a country or a nation has to face a situation when its whole future can be made 
bright by one right step or may be marred by one wrong step. The Congress is an 
organization of the whole country. It has undertaken the great task of winning 
its freedom. Each one of us must unilerstand and realize his own personal 
responsibility in this. We may not allow this great wmrk to suffer by our negligence 
or laziness We may not also injure it by wrong action in our rashness. We may 
not allow ourselves rest under the false impression that it is the business of the 
President or of Mahatma Gandhi or of other leaders to carry the burden of winning 
freedom for the country. Each one of us must decide for himself what his share 
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is going to be in this great enterprise— his share not only of work and sacrifice 
when the time comes for it but also his share in settling the future programme. 
We must make our contribution to this also according to our ability. But when 
the decision has once been taken we must be fully prepared and have the grimmest 
determination to carry it out. I desire to assure you on behalf of the people of 
this province that we shall not fail to act according to your decision and I believe 
that is the best welcome that we can offer you. 

1 will now request the President to take charge of this assembly and to 
conduct its proceedings. 

Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad's Presidential 
Address 

In 1923 you elected me President of this National Assembly. For the second 
time, after sovonteeii years, you have once again conferred upon me the same 
honour. Hevcnteeri years is not a long period in the history of national struggles. 
But now the pace of events and world change is so ra})id that our old standards no 
longer apply. During these last seventeen years we have passed through many 
stages, one after another. We had a long journey before us ana it was inevitable 
that we should pass through several stages. We rested at many a point no doubt, 
but never 8tof)i)ed. We surveyed and examined every prospect but we were not 
ensnared by it and i)a8Bed on. We faced many ups and downs but always our 
faces were turned towards the goal. The world may have doubted our intentions and 
determination but we never had a moment’s doubt. 

Our path was full of difficulties and at every step we were faced with great 
obstacles. It may be that we did not proceed as rapidly as we desired but we did 
not flinch from marching forward. If we look back upon the period between 1923 
and 1940, nineteen-twenty-three will appear to us a faded landmark in the distance. 
In 1923 we desired to reach our goal but the goal was so distant then that even the 
milestones were hidden from our eyes. Raise your eyes to-day and look ahead. 
Not only do you see the milestones clearly but the goal itself is not distant. But 
this is evident that the nearer we get to the goal the more intense does our struggle 
become. Although the rapid march of events has taken us further from our old 
landmark and brought us nearer our goal, yet it has created new troubles and 
difficulties for us. To-day our caravan is passing a very critical stage. The essential 
difficulty of such a critical period lies in its conflicting possibilities. It is very 

i probable that a correct step may bring us very near our goal, and on the other 
land, a false step may land us in fresh troubles and difficulties. 

At such a crilh-al juncture you have elected me Piesident and thus demons- 
trated the great confidence you have in one of your co-workers. It is a great 
honour and a great responsibility. I am grateful for the honour and crave your 
Bup]>ort in shouldering the respoiibibility. I am confident that the fullness of yoiir 
confidence in me will be a measure of the fullness of the support that 1 shall 
continue to receive. I think that 1 should now come straight of the real problem 
before us without further delay. 

dlie first and the most important question before us is this : Whither is the 
step taken by us in consequence of the declaration of War on the 3rd September, 
1939, leading us ? And where do wo stand now ? 

Probably in the history of the Congress, the 1936 session at Lucknow marked 
a new ideological ]>ha8e, when the Congress passed a long resolution on the inter- 
national situation and ])laced its view-i)oint clearly and categorically before the 
public. After this a consideration of the inter-national situation, and a resol utton 
thereon, became an essential and integral part of the annual declarations of the 
Congress. Thus this decision on this subject was arrived at and placed before tlie 
world with full deliberation. These resolutions embodied at one and the same time, 
two declarations to the world : Firstly, we stated, w'hat I have described as a new 
ideology in Indian politics, that we could not remain in isolation from the political 
events of the outside world, even in our present state of helplessness. It was 
essential that while we forged our way ahead and fashioned our future, we must 
not confine ourselves merely to our own surroundings but should keep a vigilant 
watch on the conditions of the outside world. Innumerable changes in the world 
have brought countries and nations nearer to one another so that the waves of 
thought and action, rising in one corner of the world, flow and produce immediate 
reactions in other places. It is therefore impossible to-day for India to consider her 
problems while cofining herself within her own four walls. It is inevitable that 
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events in the outsido world should have their repercussions in India ; it is cqnlly 
inevitable that our dec-isions and Jhe conditions prevailing; in India should affect the 
rest of the world. It was this consciousness and belief which brought about dVir 
decisions. We declarod by these resolutions against reactionary moyements like 
Fascism and Naziism which were directed against democracy and individual and 
national freedom. These movements were gaining strength day by day and India 
regarded this as the greatest danger to world progress aitd peace. Indians head and 
heart were with those peopl-s who were standing up for democracy and freedom and 
resisting this wase of reaction. 

But while we were considering the dangers arising from Fascism and 
Naziism, it was impossible for us to forget the older danger which has been 
proved lo be infinitely move fatal to the peace and freedom of nations than 
these new dangers, and which has in fact supplied the basis lor this reaction. 
1 refer to British imperialism. We are not disin.i't spectators of this imperialism, 
as we are of the new reactioriary movements. It has taken possession of our 
house and dominates over us. It was for this reason that we stated in clear 
terms that if new entanglements in Europe brought about war, India, which 
has been debarred from exercising her will and making free decisions, will 
not take any ])art in' it, Blie could only consider this question when slie 
had acciiiired the right of coming to decisions according to her own free will 
and choice. 

India cannot endure the prospect of Naziism and Fascism, but she is 
even more tired of Btitish imperialism. If India remains deprived of her 
natural right to frecviom, this would clerly mean that British imperialism 
continued to flourish with all its traditional characteristics, and under such 
conditions, India would on no account be prepared to lend a helping hand 
for the triumph of British imperialism. This was the second declaration which 
was constantly emphasised through these resolulions. These resolutions were 

repeatedly passed from the Lucknow session onwards till August 1939 and 
are known by the name of “War resolutions.’^ 

All these declarations of the Congress were before the British Government 

when suddenly, in the third w^eek of August 1939. the war clouds gathered 
and thundered and, at the beginning of September, war began. 

At this stage 1 will ask you to pause for a moment and look back. 
What were the conditions prevailing in August last ? 

“Made a Belligerent Without Being Consulted” 

The Government of India Act of 1935 was imposed upon India forcibly 
by the Biitish Government and, as usual, resorting to the old stratagem, it 

tried to make the world believe that it had conferred a big instalment of 

India's national right upon her. The world knows the decision of the Congress 
to reject this Act. Nevertheless, the Congress decided to avoid a conflict at that 
stage and preferred a re8])ite. It rcsolvccl to take charge of Provincial Govern- 
ments on a certain definite condition. After this decision, the Congress 
Ministries w'ere functioning successfully in eight out of the eleven Provinces, 
and it was in the interest of Great Britain herself to maintain this state of 
affairs for as long a period as i) 088 ible. 3'here was yet another factor. So far 
as the War was concerned, India had clearly condemned Nazi Germany. 
Her sympathies w’ere with the democratic nations, and this was a point in 
Britain’s favour Under such circumstances, it was natural to expect that if 
the British Government had changed its old imperialistic mentality in the 
slightest degree, it would, even though as a measure of expediency, change 
its old methods at this juncture and afford an opportunity to India to feel 
that she was breathing in a changed atmosphere. Lut we all know how the 
British Government behaved in this matter. There was not even a shadow 
of change discernible in its methods. Its policy was dictated exactly in accor* 
dance with the habit of an imperialism a hundred and fifty years old. It decid^ 
its course of action and, without India being afforded in any manner and in 
the slightest degree an opportunity to declare freely her opinion, her participation 
in the War was announced. It was not even considered necessary to give 
those representative assemblies, imposed upon us by British diplomacy lor 
purposes of show, an opportunity of expressing their opinion. 

The whole world knows, and so do we, how all the Empire countries 
were given freedom of decision : the representative assemblies of Cana da^ 
Australia, New Zealand, Bouth Africa, Ireland, all of them arrived at an 
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independent decision, in rep^ard to their participation in the War, -without the 
least outside interference. Not only this but when Ireland decided to remain 
neptral, no surprise was shown nor was a single voice raised against it in Great 

Britain. Mr. i)e Valera, in the very shadow of England, refused to extend his help 

to Britain in the War unless the question of Ulster was settled to his satisfaction. 

But what place did India occupy in this picture of the British Common- 
wealth ? India is being told to-day that the generous hand of Britain will 
confer upon her the precious gift of Dominion Btatns in the near but unknown 
future. When the War began, a war wdiich will probably be one of the 
greatest in the world, India was pushed into it suddenly without her even 

realising that she was entering it. This fact alone was suflicient to show us 
which way the wind was blowing. But there w^as no need for us to hurry. 

Other oi)portunitics were to come and the time was not distant when we could 
see the face of British irnjx'iialiHm even more unmasked and at closer quarters. 

When in 1911 the first spark was ignited in a corner of the Balkans, 
England and France raised the cry of the rights of small nations. Later, 
Tresident Wilson’s fourteen points came into view ; their fate is well known to 
the world. On that occasion the situation was difterent. After the last war, 
England and France, intoxicated with victory, adoj)ted a course of action which 
necessarily resulted in a reaction. This reaction grew. Jt took the shape of 
Fascism in Italy and Nazism in Germany, and unrestrained dictatorships, based 
on brute force, challenged the peace and freedom of the world. When this 
liai)pened, inevitably the world aligned itself in two rival camj^s : one supporting 
democracy and freedom ; the other encouraging the forces of reaction, And in 
this way a new i)ictnrc of the coming war began to take sha]>e. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Government, to which the existence of Boviet llussia was much more unbearable 
than the existence of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and which considered 
ItuBsia to be a living chall(!nge to British Imperialism continued to watch this 
situation for three years. Not only this, but by its attitude it clearly and repeated- 
ly encouraged Fasc/ist and Nazi ambitions. Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Albania disappeared as free countries, one after the other, from the 
map of the world. And Great Britain, by her vacillating i)olicy, continually assisted 
in the destruction of their freedom. But when this course of action produced its 
natural and ultimate result and Nazi Germany marched ahead unchecked, the 
British Government fotind itself compelled to enter the arena of war. Had it not 
done so then, the power of Germany would have become an intolerable menace to 
British imi^erialism. Now the now slogans of freedom, world peace, democracy, took 
the place of the old cry of saving the smaller nations, and the whole world began 
to ring with these cries. The declaration of war on the drd September by Britain 
and France was made to the accompaniment of the resounding echoes of these 
slogans. The peoples of the world were bevvildered and harassed by brutal 
strength and the worldwide unrest created by these new reactionary forces, and 
they lent a willing ear to the siren voices of these slogans. 

The Cungkess Demand 

War was declared on the 3rd of September and on the 7th September the 
All-India Congress Working Committee met at Wardha to deliberate upon 
the situation. What did the Working Committee do on this occasion ? 
All the declarations of the Congress made since 1930 were before it. It had also to 
face the notion taken by the British Government in declaring India as a belliger- 
ent country. Undoubtedly the Congress could not have been blamed had it come 
to a linal decision in accordance with the logic of the situation. But it continued 
to kee{) vigilant watch on its mind and heart ; it resisted the natural urge of the 
moment for an acceleration of ]u\ce *, it deliberated upon every aspect of the matter, 
unemotionally and dispassionately, and took the step which to-day entitles India 
to raise her head and say to the w'orld that this was the only correct step which 
could have been then taken. The Congress ]) 08 tponed its final decisions and asked 
the British Government to state its war aims, for on them depended not only peace 
and justice for India but for the whole world. If India was being invited to 
participate in this war, she had a right to know why this war was being fought. 
VVhat was its object ? If the result of this grim tragedy was not to he the same as 
that of the last war, and if it was really being fought to safeguard Freedom, 
Democracy and Peace and to bring a new order to the world, then, in all 
conscience, India had a right to know, what would be the efiect of these aims ou 
her own destiny. 
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The Working; Couimittee formulated this demand in a long statement which 
was published on the , 14th September, 1929. If I express the hope that this sts^e- 
ment will occupy an outstanding place in recent Imlian history, I am sure I am 
not claiming too ranch of the future historian. This is a simple but irrefutable 
document, based on truth and reason, and it can only be set aside by the arrogant 
pride of armed force. Though this cry was raised in India, in fact it was not of India 
only, but it was the agonised ( .7 of wronged humanity, whose hopes had so often 
before been betrayed. T'we-.ty-live years ago the world was plunged into one of the 
biggest infernoes "^of death and destrm-Uon kiiown to liistory, and yet this was but a 
preparation for a still bigger catastrophe. The world was bewitched and its hopes 
were kindled by cries of frecJoiu for small nations, collective security, self-deter- 
mination, (iisaimament, i.eague of Nations and international arbitration, and of 
similar high-sounding piirasts. Rut what was the result, in the end ? Every cry 
proved false; every vision that rieemed so real to as, vanished as a dream. Again 
nations are being plunged into the blood and lire of war. Should wo ])art with 
reason and reality so completely as n^t even to ask why this is being done and 
how this affects our destiny before plunging into this deluge of death and 
destruction ? 

Britain and the First Step of the Congress 

In answer to this demand of the Congress a regular scries of statements were 
made on behalf of the British (Juvernment, both in England and in India. The 
first link of the series was the Delhi declaration of the Viceroy, dated the 17lh 
October. This lengthy statement is i)erbapB a finished example of that peculiarly 
involved and tiring style which characterises the oflicial literature of the Oovernment 
of India. After reading page after page of this statement, the curtain is at last 
lifted with hesitation. VVe have a glimpse. VVe are told then that if we want to 
know the war aims we must read a speech by the ITime Minister of Britain, and 
this speech deals only with the peace of Europe and witli tlie adjustment of inter- 
national relations. Even tlio words “Freedom” and “Democracy” are not to be found 
in the Viceroy’s statement. 80 far as India is concerned, it only readirms the policy 
laid down in the prernblc of the 1919 Act, which is now embodied in the 19;i5 Act. 
To-d,ay that policy continues to be the same ; there is nothing to add to it or to 
improve it. 

On the 17th of October, 1930, the statement of the Viceroy was published and 
the Working Committee met to deliberate upon it on the 22nd October at Wardlm. 
Without any discussion it came to the concluflion that this reply could under no 
circumstances be considered satisfactory, and that it should now unhesitatingly give 
the decision, which it had postponed till then. The decision of the Working Com- 
mittee was as follows : 

“In the circumstances, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain, for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialistic policy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction, the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations”. 

As a result of this decision the Congress Ministries in eight ITovinccs resigned. 

This was but the first step which the Congress took in the series of events. 
Now we have to see to what these events led. The eommunique of the Viceroy 
issued on the 5th February from Delhi giving the resume of the talk between him 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of the 6th February may be 
regarded as the last of this series. We all know the substance of the Viceroy’s 
statement. The British Government, it is stated, fully desires that India should, in 
the shortest time possible under the circumstances, attain the status of a British 
dominion, and that the transition period should be as short as possible. But it is 
unwilling to concede to India the right of framing her own constitution and de- 
ciding her own destiny through her own elected representatives without outside in- 
terference. In other words, the British Government docs not accept the position 
that India has got the right of self-determination. 

At the first touch of reality the structure of make-belief fell to pieces. For 
the last four years the world resounded with cries of democracy and freedom. The 
utterances of the most responsible spokesmen of England and France in this regard 
are so fresh in our memory as not to need recall. But the moment India raised 
this question, the reality behind these utterances was unveiled. Now we are told 
that, without doubt, safeguarding the freedom of nations is the aim of this war 
but that this is confined within the geographical limits of Europe. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa should not dare to have any such hopes. Mr. Chamberlain haa made 
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this even more clear in his Birmingham speech of the 24th February, though we 
ne^gBr had any doubts about the matter. He confirmed the British Government’s 
action by his words. Proclaiming; British war aims, he staled that they were fitiht- 
ing to secure that small nations in Europe shall henceforth live in security, free 
from the constant threat of aggression against their independence. 

Though this answer about war aims has been given through a British spokes- 
man, yet in reality it interjirets the real mentality of Europe as a whole, which has 
been known to the world for the last two hundred years. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, whatever principles were accepted for individual and collective 
human freedom, the right to claim them and to benefit from them was limited to 
European nations. And even amongst them, its application was confined to the 
Christian nations of Europe. To-day, in the middle of the twentieth century, the 
world has so changed that the thoughts and actions of the last century read like 
ancient hist>ory, and apy)ear to us as faded land marks in the distance. But we will 
have to admit that there is at least one distinctive landmark of Europe emphasising 
human rights, which has not faded and is still with ns. We have not passed it 
yet, or achieved those rights. 

This reality has been brought home to ns again by the problem of our own 
political and national rights in India. When, after the declaration of war, we raised 
the question of war aims and their effect on India’s destiny, we were not forgetful 
of British policy in 1917 and 1919. We wanted to know how in the year 1939, 
when the world was covering the track of centuries in the course of days, England 
looked at India. Had that look changed ? We were given a clear reply that it 
had not; even now there was no change in that imperialist outlook. We are told 
to believe that the British Government is very desirous that India should attain the 
status of a dominion, in the shortest possible period. We knew even before that 
the British Government had expressed this desire. Now we know that they are 
very anxious indeed. 

But it is not a question of the desire or of the measure of the desire of the 
British Government. The straight and simple question is of India’s right ; whether 
she is entitled to determine her own fate or not. On the answer to this question 
depend the answers to all other questions of the day. This question forms the 
foundation-stone of the Indian problem ; India will not allow it to be removed, for 
if it is displaced, the whole structure of Indian nationalism will collapse. 

Bo far ns the question of war is concerned our ]>osition is quite clear. We see 
the face of British imperialism as clearly now as we did in the last war, and we 
are not prepared to assist in its triumph by participating in the war. Onr cause is 
crystal clear. We do not wish to see British imy)oriali8m triumydiant and stronger 
and thus lengthen the period of our own subjection to it. We absolutely refuse to 
do BO. Our v:«y lies patently in the opposite direction. 

T..ct us return to our starting point and consider once again whether the step 
that we took after the declaration of war on the 3rd Beptember is leading us. 
Where do we stand to-day ? The answer to both these qiiestionB is by this time 
ayiparent to your minds and is hovering on your lips. It is not even necessary 
that your lii)8 should tell me for 1 feel the quivering of your hearts. The step of 
temporary and partial co-o]>eiation which we took in 1937, we withdrew after the 
declaration of War. Inevitably we inclined towards further steps in non-co-opera- 
tion. As we stand to-day, we have to decide whether we should march forward 
in this direction or go backward. When once a stej) is taken, there is no stopping. 
To cry halt, is to go back and we refuse to go back. We can only, therefore, go 
forward. 1 am sure that the voice of every one of you joins mine when I 
proclaim that we must and and will go forward. 

In this connection one question naturally faces us. It is the verdict of history 
that in a Btrnggle between nations, no power forgoes its possessions unless com- 
pelled to do so. Principles of reason and morality have effected the conduct of 
individuals but have not affected the selfish conduct of Powers that dominate. To- 
day even in the middle of the twentieth century, we witness how the new reaction- 
ary forces in Europe have sliatlered man’s faith in individual and collective human 
rights. In place of justice and reason, brute force has become the sole argument 
in the determination of rights. But while the world is presenting this depressing 
picture, there is anotlier side, the hopeful side, which cannot be ignored. We see 
countless millions all over the world, without any distinction, awakening to a new 
conBciouBness which is spreading everywhere with great rapidity. 'Ibis new cons- 
ciousness is tired of the utter hopelessness of the old order, and is impatient for a 
new order based on reason, justice and peace. This new awakening which arose 
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after the last War and took root in the deepest recesses of the human soul, has 
now come to dominatj «3 men’s mind and their utterances. Perhaps there is no 
parallel in history to the 8{)eed of this awakeninj^. 

In these circumstances, was it beyond the realm of possibility that history 
should, contrary to its old recoui, take a new step ? Was it impossible that two 
great peoples of the world, who had been tied together by the course of events 
as rulers and ruled, should create a new relationship between them, based on 
reason, justice and pe^ce ? If that had been possible the sorrow born of world 
war would have given i)lace to a new-born hope ; and the new order of reason and 
justice would have usheie 1 in anew dawn. If the British people could have 
proudly said to the world to-aay that they had added such a new example to history, 
what a vas( and unparallele<i triumph this would have been for humanity. Certainly 
this was not an impossibility, but it was au amazingly difdcult thi?ig to do. 

Ill the prevailing darkness of the limes, it is /kith in the bright side of human 
nature which sustains ;.ne grea* soul of Mahatma band hi. lie is always prepared 
to take advantage of every opening which might lead to a natural settlement 
without feeling that he is weakening his iinassailable position. 

tSince war began, several members of the British Crbinot have tried to make 
the world believe tliat the old order of British imperialism has ended, and that 
to-day the British nation has no other aims except those of peace and justice. 
Which country could liave more warmly ac'daiined such a declaration than India ? 
But the fact is that in spite of these declarations, British imperialism stands in 
the way cf peace and inslice to-day exactly as it did before the War. The Indian 
demand was the toucli-stoiie for all such claims. They were so tested and found 
to be counlcifeit and iintrue. 

Minorities and Indian’s political futdre 

I have briefly placed before you the real question of the day. That is the 
vital question for us, ali else are subsidiary to it. It was in relation to that 
question that the Congress ])ut forward its invitation to the British Covennnent 
in September last, and made a clear and simple demand, to which no community 
or group could possibly objei't. It was not in our remotest thoughts that the 
communal question could be raised in this connection. Wo realise tliat there are 
some groups in the country whi<‘h cannot keep step with the Congress in the 
jiolitieal struggle or go as far as the Congress is prepared to go ; we know that 
some do not agree with the method of direct action which the great mfijority of 
political India has adoi>tcd. But so far as the right of the liuliau people to 
independence is concerned and the full admission of India’s birthright to freedom, 
an awakened and impatient India has i)assed far beyond the early stages, and 
none dare oj>pose our demand. Even those classes who cling to their B))ecial 
interests and fear change lest this might alleet tliem adversely are rendered 
helpless by the Sfiirit of the times. They have to admit and to agree to the goal 
we have set before us. 

A time of crisis is a testing time for all of ns, and so the great problem of 
the day has tested us and exposed many an aspect of onr present-day iiolitics. It 
has laid bare also the reality that lies behind the communal problem. Repeated 
attempts w^erc ma<le, both in England and India, to mix up the communal 
question witii the vital political question of the day, and thus to confuse the real 
issue. Again and again, it was sought to convince the world that the problem 
of the minorities barred the way to a proper soluLion of India’s political 
problem. 

I'^or a hundred and fifty years British imperialism has pursued the policy of 
divide and rule, and by emiihasising internal (liUcrences sought to use various 
groups for the consolidation of its own power. That was the inevitable result of 
India’s political subjection, and it is folly for us to complain and grow bitter. A 
foreign government can never encourage internal unity in the subject country, for 
disunity is the surest guarantee for the continuance of its own domination. But 
when we W'cre told, and the world was asked to believe, that British Imperialism 
had ended, and the long chapter of Indian history dominated by it had closed, 
was it unreasonable for us to expect that Britisii statesmen would at last give up 

this evil inheritance and not exploit the communal situation for political ends ? 

But the time for this is yet distant ; we may not cling to such vain hopes. So the 

last five months with their succession of events have established. Imperialism, 

in spite of all assurances to the contrary, still fiourishes ; it had yet to be 
ended. 
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Britain’s attempt to exploit the situation 

But Tvhatcver the roots of our problems might be, it is obvious that India, 
like other countries, has her internal problems. Of these, the communal problem 
is an important one. We do not and cannot expect the British Government to 
deny its existence. The communal problem is undoubtedly with us, and if we 
want to go ahead, we must needs take it into account. Every step that wo taka 
by ignoring it will be a wrong step. The problem is there ; to admit its existence, 
however, does not mean that it should be used as a weapon against India’s national 
freedom. British Imperialism has alwjiys exploited it to this end. If Britain 
desires to end her imperialistic methods in India and close that dismal chapter of 
history, then the first signs of this change must naturally appear in her treatment 
of the communal ])roblem. 

What is the Congress position in regard to this problem ? It has been the 
claim of the Congress, from its earliest beginnings, that it considers India as a 
nation and takes every step in the inten^st of the nation as a whole. This entitles 
the world to examine this claim strictly and the Congress must establish the truth 
of its assertion. I wish to examine afresh this question from this ])oint of view. 

There can be only three aspects of the communal problem : its existence, its 
importance, and the method of its solution. 

'Fhe entire history of the Congress demonstrates that it has always acknow- 
ledged the existence of the problem, it has never tried to minimise its importance. 
In dealing with this problem, it followed a policy which was the most suitable 
under the circumstauces. It is ditUcuU to conceive of a different or better course of 
action. If, however, a better course could be suggested, the Congress was always, 
and is to-diiy, cag(3r to welcome it. 

We could attach no greater importance to it, than to make it the first condi- 
tion for the attainment of oiir national goal. Tlie Congress has always held this 
belief ; no one can challenge this fact. It has always held to two basic principles 
in this connection, and every step was taken deliberately with these in view. 

(1) Whatever constitution is adopted for India, there must be the fullest 
guarantees in it for the rights and interests of minorities. 

(i) The minorities should judge for themselves what safeguards are necessary 
for the ^protection of their rights and interests. The majority should not decide 
this. Therefore the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent of the 
minorities and not on a majority vote. 

The question of the minorities is not a special Indian problem. It has existed 
in other parts of the world. I venture to address the world from this platform, 
and to enquire whether any jnster and more eqiiila’ole coarse of action can be 
adoi)ted in tliis connection, than the one suggested above ? If so, what is it ? [g 
there anything lacking in this approach, which necessilules that the Congress be 
reminded of its duty ? The Congress lias always been ready to consider any failure 
in the discharge of its duty. It is so ])repared to-day. I have been in the Congress 
for the last nineteen years. During (he whole of this period there is not a smgle 
important decision of the Congress in the sha]>ing of which I have not had the 
honour to pariiia}»ate. I assert that during these last nineteen years, not for a 
single day did the Congress think of solving this problem in any way other than 
the way I have stated above. This was not a mere assertion of the Congress, but 
its determined and decided course of action. Many a time during the last fifteen 
years, this policy was subjected to the severest tests, but it stood firm as a rock. 

Tlie manner in whieix the Congress has dealt with this problem to-day in 
connection with the Constituent Assembly, throws a flood of light on these two 
principles and clarifies them. The recognised minorities have a right, if they so 
jilease, to choose their representatives by their votes. Their representatives will not 
have to rely upon the votes or any other community except their own. So far as 
the question of the rights ami the interests of the minorities is concerned, the 
decision will not depend upon the majority of the votes in the Constituent 
Assembly. It will be subject to the consent of the minority. If unanimity is not 
achieved on any question, then an impartial tribunal, to which the minorities have 
also consented, will decide the matter. This last proviso is merely in the nature 
of a provision for a possible contingency, and is most unlikely to be required. If 
a more practical proposal is made, there can be no objection to it. 

When these principles are accepted and acted upon by the Congress, what is 
it that obliges British statesmen to remind us so often of the problem of the 
minorities, and to make the world believe that this stands in the way of Indian 
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freedom ? If it is realiy so, why does not the British Government recognise clearly 
India’s freedom and give us an opportunity to solve this problem for ever by 
mutual agreement ambngst ourselves ? 

Dissensions were sown and encouraged amongst us, and yet we are taunted 
because of them. We are told to pat an end to our communal conflicts, but oppor- 
tunity to do so is denied us. Such is the position deliberately created to thwart 
us ; such are the chains that bind us. But no difficulties or constraints can deter us 
from taking the right r^e}^a with courage and fortitude. Our path is full of 
obstacles but w^e are determined to overcome them. 

We have considered the problem of the minorities of India. But are the 
Muslims such a minority ap to have th« least doubt or fear about their future if 
A small minority may kv/ltimately have fears and apprehensioiifi, but can the 
Muslims allow themseb'cs to be disturbed by them ? 1 do not know how many of 
you are familiar with my writings, twenty -eight ye,?r8 ago, in the “A1 Hilal”. If 
there are any such here I would request them to refresh their memories. Even 
then I gave expression to my conviction, and I repeat this to-day. that in the 
texture of Indian politics, nothing is further removed from the trutJi tliaii to say 
that Indian Muslims occupy the position of a i)olitical minorby. It is equally 
absurd for them to be aj^prehensive about their rights and interests in a democratic 
India. This fundamental mistake lias opened the door to countless misunderstand- 
ings. False arguments were built upon wrong premises. This error, on the oiio 
hand, brought confusion into the minds of Miisalmans about their own true posi- 
tion, and, on the oUier hand, it involved the world in misunderstandings, so that 
tho picture of huiia could not be seen in right perspective. 

If time had permitted, 1 would have told you in detail, how, during the last 
sixty years, this artificial aiul untrue picture of India was made, and whose hands 
traced it. In diect, this w'as the result of the same policy of divide and rule which 
took particular shape in the minds of Britisli officialdom in India after tlie Con- 
gress launched tho national movement. Tho object of this was to pre|)are the 
Musalmans for use against the new pol’tical awakening. In this plan, prominence 
was given to two points. First, that Indi.a was inhabited by two dificrent com- 
munities, the Kindus and the Musalmans, and for this reason no demand could be 
made in the name of a united nation. Hceontl, that numerically the Musalmans 
were far less than the Hindus, and because of tliis, the necessary consequence of the 
establishment of democratic instioutions in India would l)e to esUiblish the rule of 
the Hindu majority a«id to jeopardise tho existence of ilie Muslims. 1 shall not go 
into any greater detail now. Should you, however, wisli to know the early history 
of this matter, I would refer you to the time of Lord Duflerin, a former Viceroy 
of India, and Sir Auckland Colvin, former Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. 1\, 
uow the United Provinces. 

Thus were sown the seeds of disunity by British Imperialism on Indian soil. 
The i)laiit grew and was nurtured and spread its nettles, and even though fifty 
years have passed since tlien tlic root are still there. 

Politically speaking, the word minority does not mean just a group that is 
numerically smaller and therefore entitled to special f)roloction. It means a group 
that is BO small in number and so lacking in other qualities that give strength, 
that it has no confidence in its own capacity to protect itself from the mu(;h larger 
group that surroiiiids it. It is not enougli that the group should be relatively 
the smaller, but that it should be absolutely so small as to he incapable of 
protecting its interests. Tims this is not merely a question of numbers ; other 
factors count also. If a country has. two major groups numbering a million and 
two millions respectively, it does not necessarily follow that because one is half 
the other, therefore it must call itself xiolitically a minority and consider itself 
weak. 

If this is the right lest, let us apply it to the position of the Muslims in 
India. You will see at a glance a vast concourse, spreading out all over the 
country ; they stand erect, and to imagine that they exist helplessly as a “minority” 
is to delude oneself. 

The Muslims iu India number between eighty and ninety millions. The same 
type of social or racial divisions, which affect other communities, do not divide 
tnem. The powerful bonds of Islamic brotherhood and equality have protected 
them to a large extent from the weakness that flows from social divisions. It 
is true that they number only one-fourth of the total population ; but the queatioa 
is not one of population ratio, but of the large numbers and the strength behind 
them. Can such a vast mass of humanity have any legitimate reason fox 

38 
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apprehension that in a free and democratic India, it might be unable to protect 
its. rights and interests ? 

These numbers are not confined to any particular area but spread out unevenly 
over different parts of the country. In four provinces out of eleven in India there 
is a Muslim majority, the other religious groups being minorities. If British 
Baluchistan is added, there are five provinces with Muslim majorities. Even if 
we are compelled at present to consider this quesiion on a basis of religious 
groupings, the position of the Muslims is not that of a minority only. If they are 
m a minority in seven provinces, they are in a majority in five. This being so, 
there is absolutely no reason why they should be oppressed by the feeling of 
being a minority. 

Whatever may be the details of the future constitution of India, we know 
that it will be an all-India federation which is, in the fullest sense, democratic, 
and every unit of which will have autonomy in regard to internal affairs. The 
federal centre will be concerned only with all-India matters of common concern, 
such as, foreign relations, defence, customs, etc. Under these circumstances, can 
any one who has any conception of the actual working of a democratic constitution, 
allow himself to be led astray by this false issue of majority and minority ? I 
cannot believe for an instant that there can be any room whatever for these 
misgivings in the picture of India’s future. These apprehensions are arising because, 
in the words of a British statesman regarding Ireland, we are yet standing on 
the banks of the river and, though wishing to swim, are unwilling to enter the 
water. There is only one remady ; we should take the plunge fearlessly. .No 
sooner is this done, we shall realise that all our apprehensions were without 
foundation. 

Basic Question r'OR Indian Muslims 

It is now nearly thirty years since I first attempted to examine this question 
as an Indian Musalman. The majority of the Muslims then were keeping comf)letely 
a])art from the political struggle and they were influenced by the same mentality 
of aloofness and antagonism, which prevailed amongst them previously in the year 
1888. This depressing atmosifliere did not prevent me from giving my anxious 
thought to this matlx*r, and I reached quickly a final conclusion, which influenced 
my belief and action. I saw India, with all her many burdens, marching ahead to 
her future destiny. We were fellow-passengers in this boat and we could not 
ignore its swift i)as8age tlirough the waters : and so it became necessary for 
us to come to a clear and final decision about our plan of action. Uow were 
we to do BO ? Not merely by skimming the surface of the problem but by 

going down to its roots, and then to consider onr position. 1 did so and I 

realised that the solution of the whole problem depended on the answer to 
one cpiestion ; Do we, Indian Muslims, view the free India of the future with 

suspicion and distrust or with courage and confidence ? If we view it with 

fear and suspicion, then undoubtedly we have to follow a diftcrent path. No 

E resent declaration, no promise for the future, no constitutional safeguards, can 
e a remedy for our doubts and fears. We are then forced to tolerate* the 
existence of a third power. 'J'his tliird power is already entrenched liere and 
has no intention of withdrawing and, if we follow this path of fear we must 
needs look forward to its coiitinnance. But if we are convinced that for us fear 
and doubt have no place, and that we must view tlic future with courage 
and confidence in ourselves, then our course of action becomes absolutely clear. 
We find ourselves in a new world, which is free from the dark shadows of 
doubt, vacillation, inaction and apathy, and where the light of faith and deter- 
mination, action and enthusiasm never fails. The confusions of the times, the 
ups and downs that come our way, the diflicultics that beset our thorny path 
cannot change the direction of our steps. It becomes our bounden duty then 
to march with assured steps to India’s national goal. 

I arrived at this definite conclusion without the least hesitation, and every 
fibre of my being revolted against the former alternative. I could not bear 
the thought of it. I could not conceive it possible for a Muslim to tolerate 
this, unless he has rooted out the spirit of Islam from every corner of his 
being. I started the Al Hilal in 1912 and put this conclusion oi mine before the 
Muslims of India. 1 need not remind you that my cries were not without 
effect. The period from 1912 to 1918 marked a new phase in the political 
awakening of the Muslims. Towards the end of 1920, on my release after four 
years of internment, I found that the political ideology of the Muslims had 
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broken through its old mould and was taking another shape. Twenty years 

have gone by and .much has happened since then. The tide of events has 
ever risen higher, and fresh waves of thought have enveloped ns. But £his 

fact still remains unchanged, that the general opinion amongst the Muslims 

is opposed to going back. 

That is certain ; they are not prepared to retrace their steps. But again 

they are full of doubts about their future path. I am not going into the 
reasons for this. I sball only try to understand the cllects. I would remind 
my coreligionists that to-day I have given thought to all those innumerable 

occurrences which have happened since then : my eyes have watched them, 
my mind has pondered over ihem. These evenis did not merely pass me by *, 

I was in the midst of them, a participant, and I examined every circumstance 

with care. I cannot bo false to what I have mysel'^v seen and observed ; I 

cannot quarrel with my own convictions ; I cannot stifle the voice of my 
conscience. I repeat lo-day what I have said diroughout this entire period., 
that the ninety millions of Muslims of India have no other right course of 
action than the "one to which T invited them in 1912. 

Some of my co-religionists, who paid heed to my call in 1912 , are in 
disagreement with me to-day. I do not wish to find fault with them, but I 
would make appeal to tb'^ir sincerity and sense of responsibility. We are 
dealing with the destinies of peoples and nations. We cannot come to right 
conclusions if we are swept away by the passions of the moment. We must 
base our judgments on tne solid realities of life. It is true that the sky is 
overcast to-day and the outlook is dark. The Musliins have to come into the 
light of reality. Let them examine every aspect of the matter again to-day 
and they will find no other course of action open to them. 

Islam’s Contribution to India 


I am a Muslim and am proud of that fact. Islam’s splendid traditions 
of thirteen hundred years are my inheritance. I am unwilling to lose even the 
smallest part of this inheritance. The teaching and history of Islam, its arts 
and letters and civilisation are ray wealth and ray fortune. It is my duty to 
procect them. 

As a Muslim I have a special interest in Islamic religion and culture and 
I cannot tolerate any interference with them. But in addition to these senti- 
ments, I have others also which the realities and conditions of my life have 
forced upon me. The spirit of Islam docs not come in tlie way of these 

sentiments ; it guides and helps me forward. I am i)roud of being an Indian. 
I am a part of the indivisible unity that is Indian nationality. I am indis- 
pensable to this noble edifice and without me this splendid structure of 
India is incomplete. I am an essential clement which has gone to build India. 
I can never surrender this claim. 

It was India's historic destiny that many human races and cultures 

should flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many a 
caravan should find rest here. Even before the dawn of history, these 

caravans trekked into India and wave after wave of now-comers followed. 
This vast and fertile land gave welcome to all and took tliem to her bosom. 
One of the last of these caravans, following the footsteps of its predecessors, 
was that of the followers of Islam. This came here and settled here for 
good. This led to a meeting of the culture-currents of two diflerent races. 
Like the Ganga and Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate courses 
but nature’s immutable law brought them together and joined them in a 
sangam. This fusion was a notable event in history. Bince then, destiny, in 
her own hidden way, began to fashion a new India in place of the old. We 
brought our treasures with us, and India too was full of the riches of her 
own precious heritage. We gave our wealth to her and she unloc*ked the 
doors of her own treasure to us. We gave her, what she needed most, 

the most precious gifts from Islam’s treasury, the message of democracy and human 
equality. 


Heritage of our Common Nationality 

Full eleven centuries have passed by since then. Islam has now ag 
great a claim on the soil of India as Hinduism. If Hinduism has been 
the religion of the people here for several thousands of vears, Islam also 
has been their religion for a thousand years. Just as a Hindu can say with 
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equal pnde that we are Indians and follow Tslam. I shall enlarge this 
orbit still further. The Indian Christian is equally entitled to say with 
pride that he is an Indian and is following a religion of India, namely, 
Christianity. 

Eleven hundred years of common history have enriched India with our 

common achievements. Our languages, our ])oetry, our literature, our culture, 
our art, our dress, our manners, and customs, the innumerable happenings 
of our daily life, everything bears the stamp of our joint endeavour. There is 
indeed no aspect of our life which has escaped this stamp. Our languages 
were different, but we grew to use a common language; our manners 

and customs were dissimilar, but they acted and reacted on each other 

and thus produced a new syn thesis. Our old dress may be seen only 
in ancient pictures of by-gone days ; no one wears it to-day. This joint wealth 
is the heritage of our common imtionality and wc do not want to leave it and 
go back to the times when this joint life had not begun. If there are any 

Hindus amongst us who desire to bring back tlie liindu life of a thousand 

years ^ ago and more, they dream, and such dreams arc vain fantasies. So 
also if there are any Muslims who wish to revive their ]iast civilisation and 

culture, whicli they brought a tlionsand years ago from Iran and Central Asia, 
they dream also and the sooner they wake up the better. I'hese are unnatural 
fancies which cannot take root in the soil of reality. I am one of those 
who believe that revival may be a necessity in a religion but in social matters 

it is a denial of progress. 

This thousand years of our joint life has moulded us into a common 

nationality, 'i'jiis cannot be done artificially. Nature docs her fashioning through 
her hidden processes in the course of centuries. The cast has now been moulded 
and destiny has set her seal upon it. Whether we like it or not, w'e have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial scheming 
to separate and divide can break this unity. We must accept the logic of fact and 
history and engage ourselves in the fashioning of our future destiny, 

1 shall not take any more of your lime. My address must end now. 
But before 1 do so, permit me to remind you that our siiceess depends upon 
three factors : unity, discipline and full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. The glorious ^last record of our movement was due to his great 
leadership, and it is only under his leadership that we can look forward to a 
future of successful achievement. 

The time of our trial is upon us. Wc have already focussed the world’s 
attention. Let us endeavour to prove ourselves worthy. 

Resolutions 

(JF’or proceedings and Resolutions sec page 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Com.iiittee-- New Delhi — 3rd. to 6th. February 1940 

The Working Comnaittee of the All India Miislini League commenced its first 
meeting of the year L 40 ar, Kew Delhi on the 8rd. February and continued it till 
the 6th, February. It adopted the following resolutions : — 

«i inn ah -"Viceroy correspon deace 

“The Working Committtee of tho All-India Muslim Tjcague considered 
the correspondence that bus passed between Mr. Jinnah, the Fresident, and 
His Excellency the Viceroy, ending with his final rei>ly dated December 23, 
1939. The Committee is of tl.e opinion that the reply of His Excellency is 
not satisfactory as certain important points still require further clarification 
and elucidation. The Committee, therefore, empowers the rresident to place 
the views of the Working Committee before Ilia Eyccllency and request him 
to reconsider the matter regarding the assurances asked for in tho resolution 
of the Working Committee dated freptember 18 and October 22, 1930, and 
thereby remove all doubts and apprehensions from the mind of Muslim India”. 

It was also resolved that a delegation on behalf of the All-India Muslim 
League, consisting of the hon. Mr. Fazbil Hiiq, Premier of Bengal, the hon. 
Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan, Premier of Punjab, Sir Nazimiiddin. Home Minister, 
Bengal and Ch. Khaliquzzam.an should visit England as soon ns possible in 
order to put the case of Muslim India before the British public, Parliament 
and His Mrjesty’s Government. 

DisoirLiNAiiY Action 

The Working Committee considered the statement of Mr. Abdul Rehman 
Biddiqui regarding the ‘day of deliverance’. Mr. Siddiqui expressed his deep 
regret on the language of tho statement and for any reflection on the 
personality of the President. 31ie Committee was of opinion that no member 
of the W''orking Committee should give public expression to his views against 
the decision of the Committee or of the President while still remaining a 
member of the Working Committee. 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League passed on August 27 and 28, 1939 (regarding disciplinary 
action against three Muslim J^eague members of the C;Oiincil of State for 
serving on the Army Indianisation Committee and against Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan for his speech in support of the Indo-British Trade Agreement in the 
Punjab Assembly) and came to the conclusion that, according to tho consti- 
tution and rules of the All-India Muslim League, no disciplinary action 
could be taken in the matter. 

Other Resolutions 

The Working Committee accept with regret the resignation of Syed Abdul 
Aziz, which he sent to the Committee on his appointment as Law Member 
of H. E. H. the Naznm’s Government. The Committee nlaccs on record its 
appreciation of his great services to the All-India Moslem League and, in 
particular, to Bihar and the Working Committee of which he was a member. 
The Committee is glad to note that he will continue to take an abiding 
interest in the progress of the All-India Moslem League and wishes him 
every success in his great and responsible oflice in the Nizam’s Government. 

“The Working Committee having carefully examined the grounds of appeal 
against the decision of the U. P. Provincial Moslem League Council from 
Bulandshahr filed by Kunwar Abdus Salam Khan and having heard in person 
the Kunwar Saheb together with his legal adviser, are of tho opinion that 
the decision of the Working Committee of the United Provincial Moslem 
League should be confirmed and the parties concerned be informed to act 
accordingly. 

‘The Committee considered the resolution of the Coiincil of the All-India 
Moslem League passed on August 27 and 28, 1939, (regarding disciplinary action 
against three Moslem League members of the Council of State for serving on the 
Army Indianization Committee and against Sir Blkandar Hyat Khan for bis 
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speecb in support of the Indo-British Trade Agreement in the Punjab Assembly) 
an|i came to the conclusion that according to the constitution and rules oi 
the All-India Moslem League no disciplinary action can be taken in the matter. 

“The Working Committee deplores the firing by the police on Mahom- 
medans at Burhanpur (Central Provinces), on January 15 and urges His 
Excellency the Governor of the Central IVovinces to appoint an impartial 
tribunal to inquire into the incidents and take such steps as may be necessary 
for the conduct of an impartial and fair inquiry.” 

The Committee also considered the report of the National Guard Com- 
mittee and adjourned further consideration of it till the next meeting. 

A committee consisting of the Raja of Mahmudabad, Nawab Ismail Khan 
and Chudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman was appointed to examine the applications for 
affiliation to the All-India Moslem l^eague that have been sent by the Punjab. 
Assam, and Orissa Provincial Moslem Leagues. 

The Working Committee concluded its sittings on the 6th. February after 
it heard from its Ih'esident. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, what transjured between him 
and His Execellency the Viceroy at their meeting. Members ]>resent were Khwaja 
Bir Nazimuddin, vSir Abdulla Haroon, Chaudri Klialiq-uz-Zaman, Nawab Mohd. 
Ismail, Khan Aurangazei) Khan, Mr. Abdiir Rahman Siddique. Mr. Abdul 

Banff Bhah, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and Beth Essak Sait. 

Western Democracy Unsuited for India 
Mr. Jinnah’s Thesis 

In this conneeVon it would he interesting to read an article of Mr, M, A, 
Jinnah written for the ‘*Time and 2'ide'* and issued from New Delhi 

on the 18th, February 1940^ which elaborates his thesis that western 
democracy is totally unsuited for India and that its imposition on India is 
the disease in the body politic. He demands that a constitution must be evolved 

that recognises the existence of two nations in India^ both of whom must 

share the governance of their common Motherland, The following is the text of 
the article : — 

'J'he constitutional maladies from which India at present suffers may best be 
described as symptoms of a disease inherent in the body politic. Without 
diagnosing the disease, no understanding of the symptoms is possilile. Let us, 
therefore, first diagnose the disease, then consider the symptoms and finally arrive 
at the remedy. 

What is the political future of India ? The declared aim of the British 
Government is that India should enjoy Dominion status in accordance with the 
Btatute of Westminster in the shortest practicable time. In order that this end 
should be brought about, the British Government, very natnraJly, would like to see 
in India the form of democratic constitution it knows best and thinks best, under 
which the government of the country is entrusted to one or other political party 
in accordance with the turn of the elections. 

Such, however is the ignorance about Indian conditions among even the 
members of the British Parliament that, in spite of all the experience of the past, 
it is even yet not realised that this form of government is totally unsuited to 
India. Democratic systems based on the concept of a homogeneous nation such 
as England are very definitely not a}>plicable to heterogeneous countries such as 
India and this simple fact is the root <‘,ause of all India’s constitutional ills. Even 
as Undcr-Secrctary of State for India the late Lt, Col. Muirhead failed to appreciate 
this fact for, deploring the present communal tension, he expressed the opinion 
that the tendency on the part of both those in power and those in opposition was 
to consider that what the position now was would be the position always. He 
deplored the failure of Indians to appreciate an essential feature of democratic 
government— namely, the majority and minority are never permanent, and 
he, therefore, felt that the minorities’ oi)poBition to Federation on the assumption 
that, from the outset, ))ower would be in the hands of an irremovable majority, 
was untenable. But he forgot that the whole concept of democracy postulates a 
single people, divided however much economically, and he might well have started 
his study of Indian problems by consulting the report of the Joint Select 
Committee on Indian constitutional reforms (sesBions 1933-34 Vol. 1. para 1.) 

‘India is inhabited by many races often as distinct from one another in origin 
tradition and manner of life as are the nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its 
inhabitants profess Hinduism in one form or another as their religion, over 77 
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millions are followers of Islam ; and the difterence between the two is not only 

of religion in the stricter sense, but also of law and culture. They may be 
said, indeed, to represent two distinct separate civilizations. Hinduism is distin- 
guished by the phenomenon of its caste which is the basis of its religious and social 
system and save in a very restricted field remains unaffected by contact with 
philosophies of the west : the religion of Islam on the other hand is based upon 
the conception of the caualily of man”. 

Perhaps no truer desi 11)1100 of India has been compressed into a paragraph 
and. without this back-ground, no understanding of liidian x)roblem 9 is possible. 
The British people must reaUso that llindnism and Islam ‘represent two distinct 
and separate civilisations’ and moreover, are ‘as distinct from one another in origin, 
tradition and manner of life as are the nations of Europe’. 

They are, in fact, two different nations and if this fact is accepted by 
no less an authority than the Joint Select Committee, tne Muslim people 

have cause to question the wisdom of the Biilish Government in forcing 

on India the western system of democracy without the qualifications ana 
limitations to which the system must be subject to make it at all suitable for 
Indian conditions. If, therefore, it is accepted that there is in India a major 

and a minor nation, it follows that a parliamentary system based on the majority 

princi])le must inevitably mean the rise of tiio major nation. Experience has proved 
that, whatever the economic and political programme of any iiolitical party, uhe 
Hindu, as a general rule, will vote for iiis caste-fellow ana the Muslim for his 
co-religionist. 'I'hc Biiiish people, being Cliristians, sometimes forget the religious 
wars of tlmi’* own history and to-Jay consider religion as a private and personal 
matter between man and God. This can never be the case in Hinduism and Islam, 
for both these religions are definite social codes whieli govern not so much man’s 
relation with his God as man’s relation with his neighbour. They govern not 
only his law and culture but every aspect of his social life and such religions, 

essentially exclusive, com])lctely preclude that merging of identity and unity of 

thought on which the western (lemom-acy is based and inevitably bring about 
vertical rather than the horizontal divisions, democracy envisages. Western 
democracy is totally unsuited for India and its imposition on India is the disease 
in the body politic. 

Let us now consider the inevitable symptoms. Led by an astute Hindu 

E olitician of the first rank, Mr. Gandhi, the Congress (wliich is mainly a Hindu 
ody) had long foreseen that in the western form of democracy lay the fulfilment 
of their ho])e 8 of a permanent all-India dominance. All their efforts and energies 
had, therefore, been bent towards securing for India a completely democratic form 
of government and they realised that the new constitution would bring their goal 
immeasurably nearer if it could be worked on the lines chalked out by their 
leader and the working committee. 'J herefore, while crying that the new 
constitution was thoroughly nn satisfactory and totally unacceptable, the Congress 
decided to contest the elections Iield before its inauguration and, as was inevitable, 
se(mrcd complete majorities in Jie six Jlifidu provinces of India, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, the IJ. P., the C. P., Bihar and Orissa. The Congress, however, was as 
completely defeated iti the five Muslim provinces, namely, Bengal, the Punjab, 
Sind, N. W. F. P. and Assam and even in the Hindu provinces failed to capture 
any appreciable number of seats in non-Hindu constituencies, particularly 
the Muslim electorates. Tliis, undoubtedly, was an unsatisfactory situation for 
a self-styled ‘national’ party and the exposure of its communal character seemed 
imminent. Piiisaing to Waidha for guidance, the working committee took stock. 
What was the position ? In five provinces they had been defeated and while they 
held a complete majority in six, the Oppositions, weak in numbers though they 
were, w’ere led by the small but solid blocks of Muslim League members. 

This situation had two very unsatisfactory aspects. First, it brought out 
the completely Hindu composition of the Congiess and, secondly, it would be 
dilRcult to ignore and override Muslim opi)08iuonB as long as the Governors of 
provinces were in possession of special powers granted to safeguard tlie minority 
interest. 

Realizing at once that such circumstances would considerably hinder their 
plans, the Congress played its trump card. It refused to accept ofiice. To the 
consternation of the Muslims and other minorities, overnight, the Viceroy and the 
Governors became suppliants. What would the Congress have them do ? What 
assurances did the Congress need ? The answer was ready. Give us the under* 
taking that you will not exercise your special powers and we will accept ofiice. 
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Hastily, the constitutional guardians of minority and other rights jettisoned 
their trust and amidst much mutual appreciation of each other’s ‘statesmanship’ 
tha Congress and the British Government came into political alliance. Victory 
number one. But there vras still that troublesome first point. The whole game 
would be up if purely Hindu Governments took office and in at least three of 
the six provinces not a single Muslim had been returned on the Congress ticket 
and not more than one or two in the others. But what of it ? Barely, there 
must be at least one amongst the Muslim members who would be unable to resist 
the bait of a ministership. They w'ould offer the ministership provided he signed 
the Congress pledge. But would the Governor agree to this ‘camouflage’ ? What 
did his Instrument of Instructions advise? ‘in making appointments to his 
council of ministers our Governor shall use his best endeavour to select his 
ministers in the following manner, that is to say, in consultation with the person 
who in his judgment is likely to command a stable majority in the legislature, 
to appoint those persons (including so far as practicable members of important 
minority communities) who will best be in a position collectively to command the 
confidence of the legislature. But in so acting he shall bear constantly in mind 
the need of fostering a sense of responsihitity among his ministers’. 

Anxiously the working committee analysed the implications. The instructions 
seemed to be in two parts. In the first the Governor was instructed to use ‘his 
best endeavours to select’ ns ministers ‘...persons (including as far as practicable 
members of iini^oitaMt minority communities)...’ The si>irit underlying these words 
was clear. It was to secure important minorities a minister who commanded 
their confidence, and since there was no difference in tlie political programmes of 
the Congress and Muslim League parties in the legislatures, there was no reason why 
it was not ‘practicable’ for a Muslim League member to be aj^pointed a minister. 

But wliat about the last line ? ‘But in so acting he shall bear in mind the 
need for fostering sense of joint responsibility among liis Ministers.’ This 
fortunately could be turned to suit their purpose if the Governor was prepared 
to allow this second part, advisory and subsidiary to the main instruction, to 
overrule the first. They had but to claim that loint responsibility was impossible 
unless the Muslim minister was prepared to abide by the decisions of the working 
commitico and their point was won. Meekly the Governors acquiesced and in 
order to allow the Congress to deceive the public by making it appear that it 
was ‘nationar and looking after the interests of the minorities by including a 
•reiuescntativc’ of them in the Council of Ministers, accepted as Muslim ministers 
individuals wl)o by no stretch of imagination could be regarded as ‘representatives’ 
of the Muslim community and who, by signing the Congress pledge, were 
responsible to the working committee alone. Victory number two. 

Burprised by such easy victories, the Congress became intoxicated with 
power. The working committee arrogated to itself the position of a parallel central 
Government to whom the provincial Governments were responsible. Regional 
dictators were api'ointod, and the Ministers were entirely subject to their orders 
generally, and no provincial legislation could be enaced without their approval. 
They then proceeded to stifle even the little opposition that existed. Having dealt 
with the British, they now dealt with the Muslims. 

An India-wide attack on the Muslims w\as launched. In the five Muslim 
provinces every attem]it was made to defeat the Muslim-led Coalition Ministries 
and by offering local political leaders ministerships and other inducements. 
Congress Ministries came into power in at least two more provinces, the N. w! 
F. P. and Assam. 

In the six Hindu provinces a Kulturkampf was inaugurated. Attempts were 
made to liave Bnide Matarani, the Congress party song, recognized as the national 
anthem ; the party flag recognized as the national flag, and the real national lan- 
guage Urdu supplanted by Hindi. Everywhere oppression commenced and com- 
plaints poured in such force into the Muslim League’s central office that the Pirpur 
Committee, whose report is available, was appointed to investigate these grievances. 
Buch overwhelming evidence was collected that the Muslims, despairing of the 
Viceroy and the Governors ever taking action to protect them, have lately been 
forced to ask for a royal commission to investigate their grievances. 

Buch was the position on the eve of the resignation of the Congress Ministries 
a position over which the British people might well ponder. Is it their desire that 
India should become a totalitarian Hindu State with the central and all tlie provin- 
cial Governments resj>on8ible not to their legislatures or to the electorate but to a 
caucus unknown to the Constitution, the working committee of Congress. They 
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may rest assured that such will be the inevitable result if the Conpiress demand for 
the right of framing India’s constitution through a constituent assembljr is conceded* 

Let us consider briefly the implication of this nebulous and impracticable 
constituent assembly. To commence with, the question arises why is this demand 
made at this particular time. The answer is obvious. The war is to the working 
committee a heaven-sent means of increasing its rule from over eight provinces to 
over the whole of India, state and province. If the British Government are stampe- 
ded and fall into the l.ap under the stress of the critical situation created by the 
war, India will face a crisis the result of which no man could prophesy, and I feel 
certain that Muslim India vJl never submit to such a position and will be forced 
to resist it with every means in their power. 

And of what type of constitutionalists will this constituent aa-cmbly consist ? 
There are in India roughly four hundred ?iiillion souls who, through no fault of 
their own, are hopelessly illiterate and consequently priest and caste-ridden. They 
have no real conception of how they are bein^ governed even today and it is 
proposed that to the elected representatives of siuih, should India’s future constitu- 
tion be entrusted. Is it too much to say that since the vast majority of the elected 
representatives will be illiterate Hindus the constituent assambly will be under the 
influence of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders and the constitution that will 
emerge will be as the working committee direct ? 

Thus, through the coi'stituent assembly, will the working committee attain its 
ends. British control and commerce will disappear ; the Indian States will be 
abolished ; minority opposition will be stifled and a great Hindu nation will emerge 
governed by its beloved leader Mr. Gandhi and the (yongress working committee. 

VVe have now considered the disease and the symptoms. What is the remedy ? 

(1) The British people must realise that unqualified Western democracy is totally 
unsuited for India and attempts to impose it must cease. (2) In India, it must be 
accepted that ‘jmrty’ government is not suitable and all Governments, central or 
provincial, must be governments tiiat represent all sections of the x)eople. 

In this connection the all-India Muslim League has laid down the following 
broad principles < — 

(1) That the British Government should review and revise the entire problem 
of India’s future constitution (ie novo in the light of the experience gained by the 
working of the present ])rovincial constitution, and developments that have taken 
idace since or which may take v>h'ce hereafter. 

(2) While the Muslim Ivoague stands for a free India, it is irrevocably 
opposed to any federal objective which must necessarily result in a majority commu- 
nity rule, under the guise of democracy and parliamentary system of Government. 

(3) No declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India 
should be made without the consent and apx)roval of the All-India Muslim I^eague, 
nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by his majesty’s Government 
and the British Parliament without such consent and ai>proval. 

To conclude, a constitution must be evolved that recognises that there are in 
India two nations who both must share the governance of their common mother- 
land. In evolving such a constitution the Muslims are ready to cooperate with the 
British Government, the Congress or any party so that the present enemities may 
cease and India may take its place amongst the great countries of the world. 

Connell Meeting — New Delhi — 25th. February 1940 

Mr. Jinnah on League Demands 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League, at a meeting held at New Delhi 
on the 25th, February 1940, unanimously elected Mr. M, ri. Jinnah as President 
for the forthcoming session of the League at Lahore. All the Provincial Le^ues 
had unanimously suggested his name. Mr. Jinnah, addressing the meeting, said : — 

“I have already communicated to His Excellency the Viceroy the resolutions of 
the Working Committee, and have intimated to His Excellency the viewpoint of the 
League. There the matter stands at present, and we are now awaiting what His 
Excellency proposes to do next.” . 

The League, he said, had put a fivefold demand before the Viceroy. First, the 
League had demanded a clear statement on behalf of the British Government that 
the present Act of 1935 would go lock, stock and barrel, and the entire scheme of 
constitutional reform would be examined de novo in the light of experience ^ ^ined 
from the working of the Constitution during the last two years, and in the lijpit of 
experience which might be gained in future. 
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The Viceroy had assured them that the whole scheme of the Act of 1935 
Wpuld be examined afresh, as also the policy and plan underlying it. 

The second point on which the League had insisted was that Moslems would 
not agree to any declaration without their consent and approval being obtained for 
it, nor was any interim settlement to be made under the threat or at the behest of 
any other party, however strong it might be, without the previous approval of 
Moslems. In this matter also the Viceroy had assured them that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the importance of Moslems and any settlement which 
ignored them would be unthinkable. 

Mr. Jinnah said that this statement was unsatisfactory. This left them within 
the region of consultation and counsel, while Moslems demanded that they them- 
selves should be the sole judges of their destiny. 

The third demand was that Indian, particularly Moslem, troops should not be 
used against any Moslem country. 

Ill this respect, said Mr. Jinnah, His Excellency had misunderstood the 
League. The League never asked the Government that Indian troops should not be 

used in the defence of India. What it had asked was that Indian troops should 

not be used against a Moslem country outside Iiidia. 

The fourth demand was for the settlement of the Arab qiiestion, and Mr. 
Jinnah urged, on behalf of the f^eague, that the so-called endeavours to reach a 
settlement would not do, and the British Government must reach a settlement to 
the satisfaction of the Arabs forthwith. 

The last demand of the League related to Moslem grievances in Con- 

gress-governed provinces. It was true that the Governor-General could not 
intervene when the Congress Ministries did not exist. The question, however, 
had two ns|)cct8. First, the League had made it abundantly clear that 

Moslems had been oppressed in Congress-governed provinces, ana members of 
the League were made the special targets. The Congress High Command 
had characterised these statements as false, but was willing to set up a judicial 
committee. That proposal was absurd. 

“On the other hand I had offered to accept a royal commission, consist- 
ing of two people from outside India.” Mr. Jinnah said, ‘Tt was then said that 
the Congress was not willing to have outsiders as arbitrators in theire domes- 
tic affairs. As if 8ir Maurice Gwyer was born in Wardha.” Mr. Jinnah declared 
thet he repeated the demand. 

The second aspect of the question was whether the High Command 
caucus ministries were again to ne put into oJice. The “Deliverance Day” 
demonstrations had amply shown how every section of the people outside the 
Congress was opposed to Congress Rule. 

The question was that of the protection of minorities, Mr. Gandhi in this 
connexion had recently stated that everyone in Iiidia should depend u})on himself 
for his protection. That meant that every minority should have an army of its own 
and not depend on the Government for its protection. Moslems, however, were not 
a minority but a nation, Mr. Jinnah asserted. 

“People ask me what is our j^oal. If you do not understand even now, 
then I say you will never understana what our goal is. Great Britain wants to 
rule India. Mr. Gandhi wants to rule India and the Moslems. We say that we. 
will not let either the British or Mr. Gandhi rule the Moslems. We want to be free.” 

Referring to the Congress claim to be a protector of the minorities, Mr, 
Jinnah quoted a letter from Mr. Gandhi to a prominent citizen of Sukknr in which 
ho said : “The re-incorporation of Sind in the Bombay Presidency may or may 
not be a good proposition on other grounds, but certainly it is not for the 
purpose of greater protection of life and property. Every Indian, be he Hindu or 
any other, must learn the art of protecting himself. It is a condition of real demo- 
cracy. The State has a duty, but no State can protect those who will not share 
with it the duty of protecting themselves.” 

Mr. Jinnah also quoted the statement of Mr, Gandhi in the latest issue of the 
ITarijan in which Mr. Gandhi admitted that the proper organisation to enter into 
settlement was the Hindu Mahasabha so far as the Hindus where concerned. Mr. 
Jinnah asked, “who does Mr. Gandhi represent ?” and replied “certainly not the 
Miissalraans.” 

Resolutions— C onstitutional is^sue 

The Council confirmed the resolutions on the war and the Indian constitur 
tional question raised by the Working Committee on September 18, October 22 
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and February 3 and 4. During the discuBsion on the resolutions, Mr* .linnah made 
a survey of the position since the outbreak of the war and reiterated the Moslem 
League's demands and emphasized the determination of the League to let 
neither the British nor Mr. Gandhi rule over Moslems. Mr. Zafar Ali, Sir Raza Ali, 
Mr. Barkat Ali, Mr. Hossain Imam, the Baja of Pirpur and Sir Bher Mohd. 
Khan also spoke. 

Sir Raza Ali said that the feeling among educated voung Moslems was that the 
League should reach a sett ement with the Congress. The Raja of Pirpur and Mr. 
Jinnali thought that it wac wrong to attribute to youth views which, in their o])inion, 
vere Sir Raza Ali’s own. B r Raza Ah defended his statement and said lie was 
only acting as a messenger. 

Viceroy’s Speech Condoned 

The meeting passed a resolution, moved by M?i Naimul Haq (Bihar), expres* 
sing dissatisfaction with the Viceroy’s speech at the Orient Club, Bombay, and 
placing on record bitter resentment at Sir Hugh Neil’s statement declining to 
appoint the Royal Commissiou demanded by Mr. Jinnah. 

Frontier Question 

The Council agreed to the afiiliation of the Assam and Orissa Moslem Leagues 
and adopted a resolution on the forward policy oi the Government with regard to 
the Frontier. 

The resolution which was moved by Malana Zafar Ali, runs as follows 

“The Coinicil views with alarm the recent decision of the British Government 
which created the impression that it intends to annex Waziristan* the homeland 
of the independent Pathan triber, with whom a war on a miniature scale is being 
at present waged on what is known as the Ahmedzai Salient across the Kohat- 
Bannu Line. While the Council condemns the action of the Border tribes in 
carrying out raids on British areas, it has no hesitation in once more declaring 
that these raids arc insjtircd by the fear that the British Government is bent upon 
depriving the Border tribes of their freedom which they love more than their lives, 

“In view of the international situation in Europe and the danger of its 
spreading to the Near and Middle East, the Council calls upon the British Govern- 
ment to reconsider their forward policy and take immediate steps to pacify the 
Border tribes and assure them that the British (lovcnunent is not inimical to 
Islam and is anxious to restore peace and order by friendly co-operation with the 
Border tribes.” 

Sir Slier Mohd. Khan was opposed to the forward policy, hut felt that the 
mover did not understand the facts correctly. Bir Bher Mohd’s reading 
was that Government had no intention of annexing Waziristan. He asked the 
Council to realize what havoc these raids were causing on the Frontier, both 
amongst the Hindus and the Moslems. The main object of the raiders was to 
obtain money. He suggested that before passing the resolution they should invite 
the opinion of the provincial Moslem League as to whether the Government’s 
action was justified. Several speakers supported the resolution. Mr. Jinnah, in 
putting the resolution to the vote, said that they could obtain the Government’s 
intention during the Budget debates in the Central Assembly. The Council then 
adjourned sine die. 


Annual (27th) Session — Lahore — 22nd. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the 27th. session of the All-India Muslim 
League opened at Lahore on the 22nd. March 1940 in a huge pandal which was 
tastefully decorated wdth flags and buntings. Mr. M, A. Jinnah, president-elect, 
arrived at 2-50 p. m. and was conducted to the t)andal in a procession to the 
accompaniment of bag-pipes. He received a great ovation at the pandal. 

That the greatest achievement of the Muslim League in recent times was the 
Federal scheme in India, was the view expressed by Nawah Shah Nawaz Khan 
of Mamdot, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates to the 
Ijcague. The Nawab said that this achievement, which protected the Muslims and other 
minorities against a calamity which endangered their very existence, would remain 
a bright chapter in the history of Indian Muslims. The All-India Muslim League 
was to-day working on such lines as would not only ensure the national life and 
independence of the Mussalmans of India, but at the same time protect other com- 
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munities. He was happy that the Mussalmans had fully grasped this ideal of 
their only representative organisation and they were mustering strong under the 
flag of the All- India Muslim League. 

The ideal of free Mussalmans in a free India, continued the speaker, was an 
ideal which neither the British Government nor the Congress dare characterize as 
unreasonable. The All-India Muslim League upheld the cause of India’s freedom 
but it could not tolerate that the rights of Mussalmans should be usurped by the 
majority community. The Mussalmans would reject any scheme of reiorm that 
did not safeguard Muslim rights. 

Speaking on the Act of 1935, Sir Shah Nawaz said that the western type of 
government aid not suit India and the experience of the past two-and-half years’ 
administration in Congress majority provinces had amply proved this. The Mussal- 
mans could never tolerate that they should live in subjection to a community 
which had no common ground with them as regards religion, culture and civiliza- 
tion. The European communities could not tolerate the domination of another 
nation, added Sir Shah Nawaz, although they had practically the same religion, 
culture and civilization. 

Discussing the communal question. Sir Shah Nawaz said that as many as 25 
attempts had been made in the last quarter of century, but no settlement had yet 
been arrived at. The reason for the breakdown of negotiations on every occasion 
was that the Congress refused to accept the basic princi})le of separate electorates 
for the Musalmans, and if they did so they did it in a form in which Mussalmans 
could not maintain their identity and independence. Referring to the working of 
provincial autonomy, Sir Shah Nawaz said that in order to run a popular Govern- 
ment efficiently the majority should try to satisfy the minorities and inspire con- 
fidence in them in every possible way, but he was sorry to observe that the attitude 
of the Congress had been to the contrary. Sir Shah Nawaz described how the 
Punjab Government was doing everything to satisfy the minorities and keep them 
content. The minorities had been given full representation in the Government in 
the Punjab and Bengal. During the past three years the Punjab Government had 
spent 2| crores of ruppees on the famine-stricken villagers of the south-east Punjab, 
a majority of whom were Hindu Jats. Concluding, Sir Sliah Nawaz Khan de- 
plored that some very prominent Muslim leaders had cut adrift from their com- 
munity and joined the Congress, which was not fighting for the independence of 
India but only for the domination of the Congress and the Hindus after the British. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his address Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinnah said: — 

“The British Government and Parliament, and more so the British nation, 
have been for many decades oast brought and nurtured with settled notions about 
India’s future, based on developments in their own couniiy which have built the 
British constitution, functioning now through the Houses of Parliament and the 
Cabinet system. Their concept of party government functioning on political planes 
has become the ideal with them as the best form of government for every country. 
And the one-sided and powerful propaganda, which naturally appeals to the British, 
has led them into a serious blunder in producing the constitution envisaged in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. We find that most of the leading statesmen 
of Great Britain, saturated with these notions, have in their pronouncements 
seriously asserted and expressed a hope that the passage of time will harmonize 
the inconsistent elements in India, 

“A leading journal the The Times, commenting on the Government of India 
Act of 1935, wrote that ‘undoubtedly the difference between the Hindus and Moslems 
is not only of religion in the strict sense of the word, but also of law and culture, 
that they may be said indeed to represent two entirely distinct and separate civili- 
zations. However, in the course of time, the siiperstitions will die out and India 
will be moulded into a single natiorP. These fundamental and deep-rooted differ- 
ences— spiiitual, economic, cultural, social and political— have been euphemized as 
mere ‘superstitions’. But surely it is a flagrant disregard of the past history of the 
subcontinent of India, as well as the fundamental Islamic conception of society 
vis-a-vis that of Hinduism, to characterise them as mere ‘superstitions.’ 

“Notwithstanding a thousand years of close contact these nationalities are as 
divergent to-day as ever, and they cannot at any time be expected to transfer 
themselves into one nation merely by means of subjecting them to a democratic 
constitution and holding them forcibly together by the unnatural and artificial 
methods of British Parliamentary statutes. 
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“What the unitary Government of India for 150 years has failed to achieve 
cannot be realized by the imposition of a central federal f^overnment. It is incon- 
ceivable that the fiat ov the writ of a government so constituted can ever command 
willing and loyal obedience throughout the subcontinent by various nationalities, 
except by means of armed force behind it. 

“The problem in liidia is not of an inter-communal character, but manifestly 
of an inter-national one, and it must be treated as such. So long as this basic 
and fundamental truth h not realized, any constitution that may be built will 
result in disaster and will prove destructive and harmful not only to Moslems, 
but to the British and Hindu also. If the British Government are really in earnest 
and are sincere in their desire to secure the peacv* and happiness of the people of 
this subcontinent, the only course open to us all is to allow the major nations 
separate homelands by dividing India into ‘autononous national States’. 

“There is no reason why these States should be antagonistic to one another. 
On the other hand, the rivalry and the natural desire and efforts on the part of 
one to dominate the social order and establish political supremacy over the other 
in the government of the country will disappear. It will tend more towards 
natural goodwill by international pacts between them and they can live in com- 
plete harmony with their neighbours. This will lead, further, to a friendly settle- 
ment all the more easily with regard to minorities by reciprocal arrangements and 
adjustments between Moslem India and Hindu India, which will far more adequate- 
ly and effectively safeguard the rights and iiiterests of the Moslems and various 
other minorities. 

“It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to under- 
stand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They arc not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, iu fact, difierent and distinct social orders, and it is 
only a dream that Hindus and Moslems can ever evolve a common nationality. 
This misconception, of one Indian nation, has gone far beyond the limils and is 
the cause of most of our troubles and will lead India to destruction if we fail to 
revise our notions in time. 

“The Hindus and Moslems have different religious philoso])hies, social customs, 
literature. They neither inter-marry nor dine together, and indeed, they belong to 
two different civilizations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and concep- 
tions. Their views on life and of life are different. It is quite clear that IJindns 
and Moslems derive their inspiration from different sources of history. ’I'licy have 
different epics, their heroes arc different, and they have different episodes. Very 
often the nero of one is a foe of the other and. likewise, their victories and defeats 
ovcrla]). To yoke together two such nations under a single State, one as a 
numerical ministry and the other as a majority, must lead to growing discontent 
and final destruction of any fabric that may be so built up for the government of 
such a State. 

“History has presented to us many examidos, such as the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Czecho-BIovakia and Poland. History has also shown 
to 118 many geographical tracts, much smaller than the sun-continent of India, 
which otherwise might have been called one country, but which have been 
divided into as many States as there are nations inhabiting them. The 
Balkan I’eninsula comprises as many ns seven or eight sovereign States. 
Likewise, the rortuguese and the Bi)anish stand divided in tlie Iberian I’eninsula 
where as under the plea of the unity of India and one nation whicli does not exist, 
it is sought to pursue here the line of one central government when we know that 
the history of the last 1.200 years has failed to achieve unity and has witnessed, 
during these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Moslem India. 

“The present artificial unity of India dates biu^k only to the British 
conquest and is maintained by the British bayonet, but the termination of the 
British regime, which is implicit in the recent declaration of His Majesty’s 

Government, will be the herald of the entire break-up with the worst disaster 
that has ever taken place during the last 1,000 years to Moslema. Biirely 
that is not the legacy which the British would bequeath to India after 150 
years of rule, nor would Hindu and Moslem India risk such a sure catastrophe. 

•‘Moslctn India cannot accept any constitution which must necessarily 
result in a Hindu majority government. Hindus and Moslems brought together 
under a democratic system forced upon the minorities, can only mean Hindu 
laj. Democracy of the kind with which the Congress high command is 
enamoured would mean the complete destruction of what is most precious in 
Islam. We have had ample experience of the working of the provinci^ 
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oonsUtutionfi during the last two and a half years and any repetition of such 
a government must lead to civil war and the raising of private armies, as 
recommended by Mr, Gandhi to the Hindus of Sukkiir when he said that they 
ipust defend themselves violently or non-violently, blow for blow. If they can- 
not, then they must emigrate. 

“The Moslems are not a minority as it is commonly known and understood. 
One has only to look round. Even to-day according to the British map of 

India, out of 11 provinces, four provinces where the Moslems dominate more 
or less are functioning notwithstanding the decision of the Hindu Congress 
high command to noii-co-operate and prepare for civil disobedience. Moslems 

are a nation according to any definition of a nation, and they must have 
their homelands, their territory and their State. We wish to live in peace 

and harmony with our neighbours as a free and independent people. We 

wish our people to develop to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, economic, 
social and way that we think best and in consonance 

with our own ideals and according to the genius of our people. Honesty 

demands, and the vital interest of millions of our people impose a sacred 
duty upon us to find an honourable and peaceful solution which would be 
just and fair to alL But at the same time we cannot be moved or diverted 
from our purpose and objective by threats or intimidations. We must be 
prepared to face all difficulties and consequences and make all the sacrifices 
that may be required of us to achieve the goal we have set before us.” 

Reviewing the position since the last session of the League at Patna in 
December, l‘J38, Mr. Jinnah touched on the Vidya Mandir scheme in Nagpur 
and the Wardha scheme all over India, the “repression of Moslems in the 
Congress-governed ])rovince8 and the way in which the Moslems were treated in 
some of the Indian States” and the issue in Rajkot. 

“Before the war was declared”, he continued, “the greatest danger that the 
Moslems of India faced was the possible inauguration of the federal scheme in 
this country. But the Moslem League stoutly resisted it in every direction and we 

shall never accept the federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 

Act of 1935. 

But after war was declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted help from the 
League, Suddenly there came a change in the attitude of the Viceroy towards me. 
I was treated on the same basis as Mr. Gandhi. This was the severest blow to 
the Congress high command. I was wonder-struck. Why was I all of a sudden 
promotea and given a place side by side with Mr. Gandhi. The answer is the 
All-India Moslem League (loud a]>plause). I believed that was the first shock 
that the Congress high command got and I tell you that they have not recovered 
from it yet, 

“Now I want you, therefore, to realize the value and importance and 
significance of the Moslem League and organize yourselves. The Moslems of 
India are now conscious and awake. This institution is not going to be destroyed 
by anybody. Men may come and men may go, but the Moslem League will live. 

“After the declaration of war the position of the Moslem League was a 
delicate one. We were between the devil and the deep sea. We stand 
unequivocally for the freedom of India (cheers). But this is not the freedom which 
is the goal of the Congress. We have had enough experience during the last two 
and a half years of the Congress attitude towards Moslems in the Congress-governed 
provinces and we have learnt many lessons and we are not going to trust anybody. 
At any rate we do not trust unydody who has once betrayed us. 

*T never dreamt that the Congress would ever come so now as they did in 
the Congress-governed provinces but facts are more important than belief. I never 
believed that there could be a gentleman^s agreement between the British 
Government and the Congress. We cried ourselves hoarse day in and day out 
against what was happening in the Congress-governed provinces but the Governors 
remained supine ana the Governor-General expressed his helplessness because of 
that gentleman’s agreement. We reminded them of the special responsibilities 
it devolved upon them for giving protection to the minorities but these respon- 
sibilities have become a dead letter. Providence came to our help and the 
gentleman’s agreement was broken and the Congress went out of ofiice. They are 
now sorry that they did it. They want now to come back but how can they do 
it ? We cannot trust and rely upon others and I appeal to you with all the 
earnestness that I can command to organize yourselves. This is the best and only 
sideguard. You must depend upon yourselves. 
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‘‘After the outbreak of war, the Congress asked the British Government to 
make a declaration. Jlhe Viceroy says that he has made a det3laration but the 
Congress wants another kind of declaration. The Congress says *we want yod to 
declare that India is fi^ee at once and independent and we will frame our own 
constitution by means of a constituent assembly to be elected on the basis of 
adult franchise or the lowest franchise which will satisfy the legitimate minorities, 
and Mr. Gandhi says that if the minorities are not satisfied with this a high 
tribunal will decide t’le d’^pute. Besides the proposed of a constituent assembly 
being of an impracticable and nebulous character historically and constitutionally, 
it is an absurd thing to ash the ruling power to agree to a constituent assembly, 

“Supposing we do not agree with the majority then we are allowed to disagree 
only ou points wb»ch deal strictly with safeguards. The presumption is that when 
the constituent assembly comes into operation the British Government will 
disappear. It follows that substantial power mast be transferred to the assembly. 
How is this to be im))ieracnte(i and practised and who is the authority ? Mr. 
Gandhi, because the British Government will have parted >vith power completely.” 

“Mr. Gandhi has been saying for the last 20 years that there cannot be any 
Swaraj without Hindu-Moslem unity. Mr. Gandhi is fighting lor a constituent 
assembly. May I point out to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress that they are fighting 
for a constituent assembly which wo cannot aocejit. Therefore, the idea of a 
constituent assembly is impracticable and nnaccepfablr. 

“Mr. Gandhi wants a constituent assembly for the purpose of ascertaining the 
views of the Moslems and if they do not agree ho will give up all hopes and then 
will agree with us. 

“If there exists a will to come to a settlement with the Moslem League, then 
why does not Mr. Gandhi, as I have said more than once, honestly agree that the 
CongresB is a Hindu organization and that it representB anything but a solid 
body of Hindus ? Why should Mr. Gandhi not be proud to say T am a Hindu* 
and that the Congress is a Hindu body ? I am not ashamed of saying that I am 
a Moslem and that the Moslem League is representative of Moslems. Why all 
this camouflage ? Why this threat of civil disobedience ? And why this fight for 
a constituent assembly ? Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader 
and let me meet him proudly representing the Moslems ?” 

IToceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that after the outbreak of war they had asked 
the British Government to give assurances on several ])oint8. 'J'hcy had made 
an advance with regard to one point. Their demand that the constitutional 
problem of India be examined anew had been accepted by the British Government, 
As regards other matters they were still negotiating. 

“We have asked the British Government” said Mr, Jinnah, “to make a 
declaration that no constitution will be thrust u])on us without our approval and 
consent, that no Indian settlement will be made with any party behind our back 
and without our approval and consent. I trust that this is a fair and just demand. 
We do not want a constitution thrust upon us which the Moslems do not want. 

“I hope the British Government will give this assurance. Whether give it 
or not, we must depend on our inherent strength. I declare here that if any 
declaration is made by His Majesty's Government without our approval and our 
consent, Moslem India will resist it, and no mistake should bo made on that score.” 

With regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah urged that the national demands of 
the Arabs in Palestine should be met forthwith. 

Referring to the despatch of Indian troons abroad, Mr. Jinnah said : * There 
seems to have been a misunderstanding. We have made it clear that we never 
intended that Indian troops should not be used for the defence of the Indian 
people. What we wanted was that Indian troops should not be sent against 
Moslems or any Moslem power. 

Resolutions— Second day— Lahore — 28rd. March 1940 

Constitutional Pkoblem 

The second open session of the League commenced at 3 p.m. on the 23rd. March, 
Mr. M, A. Jinnah presided. The pandal resounded with cheers of Sherrai- Bengal 
Zindahad when Mr. Fazlul liuq arrived at 3-45 p. m. 3116 whole gathering stood 
up to welcome the Premier of Bengal. Mr. Huq moved the following resolution 
on the constitutional problem : — 

‘1. While approving and endorsing the action (aken bj the Council and tHe 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, as indicated in their reiold- 
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tions dated the 27th of August, 17th and 18th of September and 22nd of October 
1939, and 3rd of February 1940 on the constitutional issue, this session of the 
AlLIndia Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 193.3 is totally unsuited to and 
unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is altogether unacceptable 
to Muslim India. 

‘*2. It further records its emphatic view that while the declaration dated the 
18th of October 1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of his Majesty^s Government 
is reassuring in so far as it declares that the policy and plan on which the 
Government of India Act 193 ', is based will be reconsidered in consultation with 
the various parties, interests and communities in India, Muslim India will not be 
satished unless the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de novo and that no 
revised plan would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 

“3. Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the All-India 
Muslim T.(eague that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principle 
viz., that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should 
be BO constituted with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary that 
the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constilute ‘independent 
states’ in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

“That adequate, eHbcitive and mandatory safeguards should be specifically pro- 
vided in the constitution for minorities in Uie units and in the regions for the 
piotC(.*tion of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
rights and interests in consultations with them and in other parts of India where 
the Mussalmans are in a minority adequate, cflective and mandatory safeguards 
shall be specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for 
the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them. 

“This session further authorise the Working Committee to frame a scheme of 
constitution in accordance with these basic principles i)roviding for the assumption 
finally by the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external aflairs, 
communications, customs and such other matters as may be necessary”. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Fazlul Huq said : We have stated definitely and 
upequivocally that what we want is not merely a tinkering with the idea of 
federation but its thorough overhauling so that the federation may ultimately go. 
This idea of federation must not only be postponed but abandoned altogether. On 
masy an occasion on the platform of the Muslim T/eaguo and the other day on the 
floor of the House in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, I made an emphatic aiid 
definite assertion that the Mussalmans of India will not consent to any such 
scheme which is framed without our approval. We will make such a constitution 
absolutely iinworkablo. I hope those who may have in their power to shape the 
future constitution of India will take the Muslim feelings into consideration and 
not take any step which may be regretted. We have made our position absolutely 
clear. The problem is very simple. At ]>rescnt the Muslims constitute 80 millions 
scattered all over India. It may sound a big number but, as a matter of fact, the 
Muslims are in a weak position numerically in almost every province of India, In 
the Pun jab and Bengal we are in an effective majority and are hopelessly in 
minority elsewhere. The possion is such that whatever may be the constitution, 
Muslim interests are bound to suffer just ns they have suffered during the last 
three years of the working of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Fazlul Haq characterised as un-Islamic sentiments the recent statement of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in bis presidential address that the Muslims should 
not feel nervous. Eighty millious was not a small number and they need not be 
afraid. Mr. Fazlul Haq said even if a sufficient proportion of 80 millions had 
been congregrnted in one province we would have nothing to fear. Situated as we 
are, our political enemy can take advantage of the situation. Our friends will 
remember that even in the Punjab and Bengal our position is not very safe. In the 
legislatures we are not in such large majority ; we have to seek the help of other 
interests and minorities to form coalition governments which are the weakest form 
of Governments known to constitutionalists. As regards the other provinces we 
are in a very weak position and are at the mercy of the majority. Until a satis- 
factory solution is found of this unequal distribution of Muslim population it is use- 
less to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards. 
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I earnestly appeal to my Muslim friends throughout India to remain united 
and exercise calm and sober judgment and remember that we have to stan^ on 
our own feet and cannot rely on anybody. It is a case of every one for himself 
and no one for Muslims of India. Mr. Haq appealed to the audience to accept 
his motion and hoped the result would be good. 

Seconding the resolution Choudhury Khaliquzzaman said that they should 
consider the circumstances which had forced the Muslims to demand separa- 
tion arid their own Government where they were in majority. Firstly, the 
responsibility of this demand rested on the British Government, who in order 
to exploit the Indians declared that India was one nation and started the 
majority and minority question. They opened the flood of smli stupendous 

propaganda that the question came ».o be regarded as a real i>rol)lera, wliereas 
in fact this question d:d not exist. After the British, Congress and the 
msiiority community were responsible for the Muslims’ demand for separa- 
tion. The working of the provincial part of the Act of IDdo in Congress 
provinces during the last three years had iinally decided the question of 
separation. The treatment that the njinorities in these provinces had received 
at the hands of the majority needed no comment. The Muslims had now 
realised that their existence was in danger, and it they wanted to maintain 
their identity they must struggle for it. Third and last, the responsibility 
was of those Muslims who tried to split the ranks of Muslims by setting 

up rival organisations or joining the Congress or otlier non-Muslim ])olitical parties. 
Continuing Ch. lvhali(i-uz-Zanuin saitl that he dilieied from Mr. Abul Kalam 
Azad where iie said that because the Muslims were strong enough to defend 
themselves they should not demand separation, lie added tliat the responsibility 

of those ]\luBlims who hud damaged Muslim rights in India w'as great, for 

they were not only betraying the present generation, but the future generations 
also. If the Congress conlinued to act on the advice of Muslim Congressmen 
there yvas sure to be a civil war in India. 

Siipi'ortiiig the resolution Maulana Zajar Alt Kharis M.L.A., (central) said 
that he was feeling today us if he was speaking from a free India. For a 
long ])eriod he had been an advocate of Hindu •Muslim unity and had been in 
the Congress for a number of years. During all this time he liad found that 
the Congress was not at all anxious to achieve freedom but in fact wanted to 
suppress the minorities. Ulie Congress had achieved its present high position as 
the result of the support lent by the Muslims in tlio past but now the 
Congress had adoi)led an indiftcrent attitude towards the Muslims. He as well 
as others of his s(;hool of thought had been criticising the Muslim League for 
not doing any coiistructive work but today it had shown to the world its 

constructive piograinme. Referring to the Congress inoposal for a constituent 
assembly. Manlaua Zafar Ali Khan reiterated that they would not ac*^ei)t any consti- 
tution which Jiad not been approved of and consented to by the Muslims of India. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, leader of the opposition in the Frontier Assembly 
said that he had the privilege of supporting the resolution which had been 

moved by the ‘lion of Bengal.’ It should be considered calmly and dispassionately. 
He congratulated the Muslims living in the Hindu jjiovinces for lending 
their suport to the resolution which sought freedom for six crores of Muslims. 
Speaking for the Frontier he said that Jiis province was the gateway of India 
and he was there to assure Muslims living in the Hindu provinces that they 

were ready at all times to lay their lives for the sake of their co-religionists. 

The speaker exj)rc88e<l the o))inion that it was absurd to declare Muslims a 
minority community when in four j)rovince8 in India they were in a majority. 

Concluding Sardar Aiirangzeb Khan said, ‘we do not want British democracy 
which is nothing but coiinling of heads. Muslims are a separate nation ; we 
want a home for the Muslim nation ; our home is as indicated in the resolution’. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon, M.L.A., (central) said that it was a well known fact that 
the Muslims came to India through Sind. Bind Muslims were the first to moot 
this question which was now before the League. In 1938 the Muslim League 
passed a resolution for establishing ‘independent states’ in the north-western and 
eastern zones. Since then various constitutional schemes had been framed and 
they were now being examined by a command that it was the duty of the MuBlims 
to pass it without any hitch. Sir Abdulla Haroon warned the Hindus that if 
the Muslims in Hindu province were not justly treated, the Hindus in the Muslim 
provinces would be treated in the same way in which Herr Hitler had treated 
the Budetans. The speaker hoped that the proposal embodied in the resolution 

40 
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would be acceptable both to the Hindus and the British as there was no better 
solution of the thorny problem. 

Third Day — Resolutions— Lahore — 24th. March 1940 

The third day’s session of the League commenced on the 24th. March at 11-15 
a. ra. As Mr. Jinnah arrived a little late, the Nawab of Mamdot was vote<i to 
the chair to guide the proceedings which commenced with recitations from the Holy 
Quran. Discussion on the resolution on the constitutional problem was then resumed. 

K, B, Nawab Mohd, Ismail Khan (Bihar), supi^orting the resolution said that 
he belonged to a minority province where Mussalmans did not enjoy freedom of 
speech, in this session which was being held in a ‘free land’ he had ])lcni8ure in 
speaking freely. Me thanked the Muslim majority provinces for the offer of help 
to the Muslims of minority ])rovince8 if an aUem])t were made to 8up])ress their 
rights, but he had full confidence in the ability of the Muslims of his own 
province to defend themselves in the hour of need. Ueferring to IMaiihina vVznd’s 
presidential address the Nawab said that he wanted to tell the Concress that 
Maulana Azad’s voice was not the voice of the Muslims but that Mr. Jinuah 
truly reflected Muslim opinion in India. (Clieers.) 

Mr. Mohd. Isa Khan (Baluchistan) assued his oo-rcligionists in the minority 
provinces that wlien they had achieved freedom in majority ]>rovince8 tliey would 
not forget them and would be ])repai‘cd to render every kind of bclp in their 
power, lie reminded the audience that like the Mussalmans of the N. \V. F. F., 
the Mussalmans of Baluchistan were also the gatokceipers of India, as tlicy 
guarded the Bolan J’ass. They wore the trustees of a great charge and he hoped 
they would acquit themselves well in the eyes of tlieir brethren in the minority 
provinces. 

Mr. Abdal Hamid Khan (Madras) declared that the All-India Muslim 
IjCague had been carrying on the fight for the freedom of India for the last 37 
years. In this slru.L'glc they had eo-operated with the 11 indns in the hope that 
the freedom of India meant freedom for every inhabitant of this country. But 
their belief had l)ceu belied by the conduct of the Congress during its regime of 
two and a half years in seven out of the 11 y)rovincos. Mr. Abdul 11 amid said 
that tbaidvs to the Congress regime in the provinces the ]\Iuslinis had been 
awakened and Muslim Ijcagues had l^eeii organised in cvmy province. He expressed 
the hope that when the League })re.paied a new constitution the Muslims of 
minority provinces would be fully consulted. 

Mr. Is )ii(nl iHniinlrigar (Ih)mbay) declared that Federation of the whole India 
in which the Mussalmans would be in a hopeless minority was entirely unacceptable 
to them. He maintained that the scheme embodied* in the resolution was fair 
and just from all points of view. The Mubliins in no circmnslances were 
prepared to sup]iort the Congress ])roposal for a couatitucni assembly where the 
Muslims would he in a minority of one to three. 

Sijsd Ahdur JioiLt' Shah (C. F.), said that he belonged to a jn’ovince which 
had been the target of tlie Congress oi>piossion. In spite of the tyranny of the 
Congress ministry the Muslims did not lose ]>atience. 

Dr. Mohd. Alam, m.l.a. (Funjab), who recently resigned from the Congress, 
supported tlie resolution. Analysing the position of the Congress Dr. Alam said that the 
Congress did not want independence but a Hindu Raj under the aegis of the British 
Government. This was why distinguished Muslim nationalists like Mohammad 
Ali had severed their connection with the Congress. It was not a fact, he asserted, 
that the Muslims had left tlic Conp'oss but on the other hand tlie truth was that 
the Congress had ahaiuloned its original position and given up its goal of complete 
independence. Dr. Alam related how before joining the League he went to Delhi to meet 
Mr. Jinnah and enquired as to what sacrifice the Muslim League would be prepared 
to make to achieve the ])rogramrae now outlined in the resolution. Mr. Jinnah 
assured him, continued Dr. Alam, that he w-ould give his life for it and be the 
first to go to jail. Dr. Alam appealed to the Muslims to organise branches of 
the League in all districts, towns, villages and mohallas and strengthen the hand 
of Qaid-i-Azam. 

When the session met at 9 p. m., Syed Zakir Ali and Begum Mohd Ali 
supported the resolution. The resolution was passed by a show of hands. 

Resolution on Palestine 

The following resolution on Palestine moved by Mr. Abdur Rehman Sidiqm 
and seconded by Bir Raza Ali was adopted ; 
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“The All-India Muslim League views with grave concern the inordinate delay 
on the part of the British Government in coming to a settlement with the Arabs 
in Palestine and places on record its considered opinion in clear and uneqin\t»cal 
language that no arrangementa of a piecemeal character will be made in ralestine 
which are contrary in spirit and opposed to the pledges given to the Muslim 
world aud parti(uilarly Muslims in India to secure them active assistance in the 
war of 11)14-18. Purtber the League warns the British Government against the 
danger of taking adv'ntaj o of the presence of the large British force in the holy 
land to overawe the Arabs and force them into submission”. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddique, who attended the Palestine Conference in 
Cairo last year, moving the resolution charged the British Government with taking 
advantage of the sitimtion created by the war. He reminded the British 
Government that the pledges given to the Palestine Arabs must be fulfilled 
forthwith. 

Sir Syed Razr Alt, seconding the resolution, deplored that no news was 
coming from Palestine, while war news from both sides was available at any time, 
though it may be exaggerated. 

Resol OT iON on Khaksars 

The following resolution on the Khaksars moved from the chair was 
passed unanimously : 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League jdaces on record its deep 
sense of sorrow at the unfortunate and tragic occnrrcjicc on Mnrcli 19, 1940, 
owing to a clash between the Khaksars and tlie nolii e resulting in the loss of a 
large number of lives and injuries to many more, anil sineerely Bymi)athi8e8 with 
those who have sulfered and with their families and (Icpendsints. 

“'I'liiB session calls upon the (Jovernmeni to foithwilh a|q^oint an independent 
and impartial committee of inquiry, the personnel of which would command 

perfect confidence of the people with instructions to them to make full and 
complete investigation and inquiry in the whole affair and make their report as 
soon as })ossible. 

“This session anthorises the working commitico to take such action in the 
matter as they may consider proper immediately after the publication of the 

report of the comniitice. 

‘This session urges upon the various Governments that the order declaring 
the Khaksar organisation unlawful should be removed as soon as laissible”. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. A/. A. Jinnah assured the galhciing, whether it he 
the Punjab Government, the Government of India, the Punjal) Ministry or 
the Punjab Ihcmicr, that they would not rest until they had got juRlice. Mr. 
Jinnah requested every Mussalman in the Punjab and ]milicularly the Khaksars in 
the Punjab and elsewhere in India to i)ut their bends together and see that at 
the time of inquiry they placed their material before the investigating aiithorily. 
Mr. .Jinnah said : ‘The resolution is the result of discusHion in the subjects 
committee last night from 9 p. m. to 2 o’clock in the morning. I'he subjects com- 
mittee adopted this resolution in tlie form in which it is now placed before you. 

They have passed it iinanimously and now it is for you to deal with it. TJie re- 

solution represents their considered oi)inion and they want me to convey to you 
that this resolution should lie put from chair. There are many reasons for this 
course to be adopted. I'he first reason is tliat it will not be desirable lo have people 
corning and making 8i)eech after speech. It is very difficult to restrain passions 
and some may say something which might be considered harmful to our interests. 
Another reason is that tlic matter is siib-judicc. 

Explaining the resolution, Mr. Jinnah said : Tt asks for a full and complete 
investigation and inquiry and it will not be in the fitness of things that on the 
one hand we ask for an inquiry and on the other we pronounce our judgment.’ 
Mr. Jinnah reminded the audience that there was a clause in the resolution 
which authorised the working committee of the All-India Muslim League to take 
such action as they thought proper immediately after the publication of the 
report of the enquiry committee. 

Amendments in League Constitution 

Nawahzada Liaquat AH Khan then placed before the open session certain 
amendments in the constitution of the Muslim League which have been approved 
by the subj^ts committee. The amendments provide that the working committee 
of the All-India Muslim League shall control, direct and regulate all the activities 
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of the various provincial leagues strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and 
rules of the All India Muslim League. The working committee is empowered to 
take disciplinary action against individual members of the council of the All -India 
Muslim League who violate the decisions of the League or act in contravention of 
its aims and objects, subject to the right of appeal to the council of the All-India 
Muslim League. The working committee is also given the power to suspend, dis- 
solve or disafliliate any provincial league whicli fails in its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the All-India Muslim League, or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, Biibject to a right of appeal to 
the council of the All-India Muslim League. 

These amendments were unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of 8ir Kaza AH, Nawabzada Idacpiat Ali and the Eaja Sahib 
of Muhamadabad were elected honorary secretary and honourary treasurer, respec- 
tively, for the next year. The election of joint secretaries was left to the council 
of the League. 

Mr. Jinnaii^s Concluding Kemarks 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Jinnah thanked the reception committee for 
according him a magnificent reception and for rendering him every assistance in 
conducing the deliberations of the session. The MuBsalmans, he added, had shown 
to the world how much disciplined they were. 

Kcferring to the Khaksar tragedy, Mr. Jinnah said that he was very much 
perturbed wlien he learnt about the firing on the Khaksars. lie was advised not 
to hold the session of the League but as he had the fullest faith in his people he 
decided not to iiostpone the session. When he reached Ivahore he told press represen- 
tatives in an interview that the Lahore session of the Muslim League was going 
to be a landmark in the future history of the Mussalmaiis of India. He had no 
doubt that but for this tragedy on the eve of the session, it had ])roved a greater 
success. Had there not been ttiis tragedy there would have been a magnificent 
procession when they would have had the opportunity of demonstrating tlieir en- 
thusiasm. '^Jheir enemies wanted to mar the session somehow or other but all their 
attem])ls had failed and the session had concluded successfully. Mr. Jinnah was 
happy that deliberations of the session were conducted in a calm and quiet atrnos- 
pliero. It was the acid test of the Muslims, when our blood was boiling, and 
when 30 Muslims were shot dead, it was very dillicult to keep calm. ‘But you have 
demonstrated to the world that the Mussalmans are capable of bearing sorrows. 
You have also shown to the world that you can conduct your busineBS in a 
gathering of lakhs. It is the finest certilicate than can be given to any nation. 
The prestige of the League was in the hands of the Mussalmans of tlie Liinjab. 
1, therefore, congratulale the rnnjab Muslims from the bollom of my heart. It 
gives me courage to servo you all.’ 

Coutinuiug Mr. Jinnah said that the Lahore session was a landmark in the 
history of Indians. They had defined their goal. He assured the gathering that 
they would fight for that goal. 3 hey had taken this great decision on right earnest- 
ness. Mr. Jinnah thanked the Nawub of Mamdot, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee who had worked day and night for making the session a success and extend- 
ing liosj'italily to the guests. Finally Mr. Jinnah api'oalcd to the Muslims of the 
Funjal) to organise the ruiijab Muslim League and < arrY the message of the Muslim 
League from village to village and house to house. ‘3 he more you organise yourself 
the more you will he able to get your rights.’ He exhorted workers, peasants, 
intelligentsia, landlords and capitalists to try to speak with one voice. 

The session concluded at 11-30 p. m. amid loud shouts of 'Muslim League 
Zindabad\ 'Qaidiasm Zindabad\ 

Working Comm. Resolutions — Bombay — 15th & 16lh June 1940 

Appeal to Governmdnt 

The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League which was held in 
Bombay on the 15th. & 16th. June passed a resolution authorizing Mr. Jinnah, the 
League ITesident, to enter into communication with the Viceroy with a view to 
ex])loring the possibility of devising prompt and effective measures to mobilize India’s 
resources for intensifying war efi’ort and the defence of the country. The grave world 
situation, the resolution stated, demanded serious efforts on the part of every Indian for 
the defence of his country. The Committee which reviewed the international situation 
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expressed alarm at the growing menace of Nazi aggression and characterized Italy^g 
unprovoked attack on the Allies as unwarranted and immoral. With regard to 
Mr. Amery’a statement in the House of Commons and the broadcast appeaUof 
the Viceroy, the Committee endorsed Mr. Jinnah’s statement to the rress ( n May 27 
which said, “It is up to the Bri^^ish Government to show trust in Moslem leadership 
— there are many ways of doing so— and as confident friends seek our whole-heartea 
co-operation, and we shall notfail.” The meeting passed the following resolutions : 

1. “The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League, while being of 
the opinion that further clarification, contained in the htter of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, dated April 19, 1940, with regard to the assurance asked for by the All- 
India Moslem League, isjiOo satisfactory, endorses the following from the statement 
issued by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, to the Press on May 27, 1940. 

“Up to the uicsent moment we have not created any difiiculiy, nor have we 
embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution oi the Wur. 

“Ihe provinces ''"here the Moslem League has a dominant voice have been 
left free to co-operate with the British Government pending their consideration 
with regard to the assurance we have asked for. and in particular that the British 
Government should make no declaration regarding the futiu’e constitutional 
problems of India and the vital issues that have been "aised in that connexion 
without our approval and consent. 

“Nevertlieless without prejudice to the adjustment of the larger issues later 
on, we were even willing, as far back as November last, to consider the proposal 
ot the Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable adjustment in the 
provincial field, which would have been followed up with onr representatives being 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Central Government to tlie extent 
permissible within the framework of the yuesent constilution and existing laws. 

‘ But this proposal was summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress, 

“A similar attempt was again made by His Excellency early in February, 
which met the same fate. Hince then it seems that the Viceroy has been writing 
for the Congress to y)as8 its word. 

“With regard to Mr. Amery’s statement and the broadcast appeal of H. E. 
the Viceroy, may 1 say that it is up to the British Government to show trust in 
Moslem leadership — there are many ways of doing so—and as confident friends seek 
our whole-hearted co-operation, and we shall not fail. 

Enemy Agguebsion 

‘‘The Working Committee looks with alarm at the growing menace of Nazi 
aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack by the Italian Govern- 
ment against tlie Allies, as most unwarranted and immoral at a time when France 
was engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy odds. 

“The grave world situation demands serious efforts on the part of every Indian 
for the defence of his country and the Working Committee calls nyion the Govern- 
ment of India to prepare the country in an organized manner to meet every 
eventuality. 9he Committee is constrained to state that tlie proj)OBaIs for the 
defence of India indicated in the statements of Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief, as well as the statements of some yuovincial Gover- 
nors, are wholly inadequate to meet tlie urgent requirements of the situation. 

“The Committeo therefore authorizes its yncsident to enter into communication 
with H. E. the Viceroy with a view to exploring tlie possibility of devising t'rorapt 
and effective measures to mobilize the country’s resoiuccs for the purpose of inten- 
sifying the war effort and the defence of India. 9he Committee is of the view 
that unless a satisfactory basis for close co-operation is agreed upon on an All- 
India basis, and not provincial, between the Government and the Moslem League 
and such other parties as are willing to undertake the rcBponsibility for the defence 
of the country in the lace of imminent danger the real purpose and objective 
will not be served and achieved. 

‘'The Working Committee is of the opinion that in view of the immediate 
grave dangers that are facing the country real purpose will not be served by 
Mussalmans and others joining the proposed provincial and district war committees 
with their present scope and functionB. 

War Committees 

2 , “In view of the numerous inquiries that have been received from the 
various provincial and district Leagues and individual members seeking guidance 
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and instructions as to what course they should adopt towards the proposed war 
committees announced by H. E. the Viceroy and some Governors, the Working 
Committee is of the opinion that Moslems at present would not serve on these 
committees and should await futher instructions from the president pending the 
result of the communication with the Viceroy. 

3. ‘‘In view of the misunderstanding created by the report in the Press 
about the so-called Moslem Premiers’ conference with the President of the Congress 
at Delhi on June 13, 1940, the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League after the statement of (Sir Bikander Uyat Khan before the Committee to 
the effect that it was purely an individual meeting at the invitation of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad for an informal talk, resolves that in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding or misconstructions in future, no member of the Working Committee 
should enter into any negotiations or discussions with the Congress leaders regard- 
ing the question of ilindu-Moslem settlement or any other matter which requires 
adjustment between the Moslem League and the Congress without the permission 
of the president.” 

Volunteer Organisation 

‘In view of the grave world situation and its possible repercussions on India, 
says the resolution, ‘when every community is organising its volunteer organisations 
for the protection of its life and property, the working committee of the All India 
Muslim i.eague is of the oj)inion that the time has come when the provincial 
Muslim Leagues sliould exert every nerve to start, organise and strengthen the 
Muslim National Guard cori^s and give them such strength as will enable them 
to discharge their duties of maintaining peace, tranquility and order in the country 
worthy of the best traditions of Islam. The committee earnestly apppeals to the 
Muslims to join the National Guard in large numbers utider the banner of the 
Muslim League and direct the provincial Muslim Leagues to submit monthly re- 
ports to the honorary secretary of the All India Muslim League regarding the 
jnogress and the steps adoi)(od for the training of the Muslim National Guard. 
It is also the considered opinion of the committee that the members of the pro- 
vincial Muslim League working committees and the district committees should 
offer themselves for training at least once a week, with a view to giving impetus 
to enlistment. 

Jt is ])ro]) 08 ed to consider further the details of the scheme but in the mean- 
while the provincial Muslim Leagues shall act in accordance with the following 
main ]>rinciples. 

The aims and objects of the organisation : — (1) (A) To train and discipline 
Muslims in coordinate activity for social and physical uplift of the Muslims and 
to maintain ]*cncc, tranquiliity and order in tiie country. (11) The organisation 
shall consist of olliccrs and guardsmen who will be willing to undertake a 
definite liability and responsibility to fulfil the aims and objects of the organisation 
herc-in -before defined. (2) It shall he made up as follows : — (A) Active corps 
members. (U) lleservist corps members, and (C) juvenile corps. (3) Active corps 
shall consist of men who are capable of taking ])art in all the activities of the 
organisation. (4) Keservist corps shall consist of men who due to age, occupation 
or physical disability arc not able to serve on the active corps. (5) Juvenile 
corps shall consist of boys under 10 years of age. (G) The Muslim National 
Guard shall be organised under the authority, control and supervision of the 
W'orking committee of each ]n-ovinciaI Muslim League subject to the final authority 
of the working committee of the All-India Muslim League. (7) The working 
committee of each province shall appoint properly qualified persons for the purpose 
of (A) organising tiie corps ; (B) giving them training ; and (C) officering them. 
(8) A guardsman on being eligible shall sign the following pledge iu duplicate 
in the luescribed form : — 

Solemnly swear by Allah, the Qiioran, and my faith that I hereby of my 
own free will surrender myself to the Muslim National Guard’s organisation. I 
will unflinchingly obey my officers and will remain faithful to the organisation 
and its aims ana objects. So help me God. Amen. signature. 

(9) ^J'he headquarters of every provincial organisation shall maintain a 
classified list of the vocation and profession of every Guardsman under his 
command. (10) A Guardsman shall not be a member of any other political 
organisation except the Muslim League or of any volunteer corps. (11) It shall 
be iropressed on all Guardsmen that courtesy to all ranks and classes of society 
shall be observed. (12) Uniform .—Khaki coat or shirts, khaki trousers and khaki 
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cap or turban or (2) grey coat or shirt, grey trousers and grey cap or turban 
provided however that,, every province will have the option to select either of the 
two colours but shall keep and maintain the colour and uniform throughout that 
province. 


The Bombay Muslim League Conference 

Presidential Address— Hiibli — 24th. Mo} 1940 

The implications of .he Muslim League partition scheme were explained in 
detail by the Rfija of Mohmndabad in his presidential aildress to the iloinbay 
l^residency Muslim League Conference held at Hiibli on the 24th. flay 1940. 

The Lahore resolution, he said, was Uiiambigiious. 'J'iie Mus’hns had demanded 
the very right of self-determination that the Congress had been asking from the 
British Government. “We have demanded a place in the Indian 8iiu”, he added, 
“where we will be able to restabiish the Governmejit of Islam. We have demanded 
the right to establish a laboratory wherein we may experiment in T)eace the greatest 
experiment that was ever tried.’* 

Asserting that the Muslims of India “lia^e at last an ideal to live for and 
to die for**, he went on to saj that the League resolution rellected the mass will 
of the Muslim peoide of India and its sanction was the dynamic force of the 
Muslim masses. The resolve had been made and they wore tu-epared to achieve it “at 
all costs.” liefeniug to tlie opponents of the resolmion, the Raja of Mahmudabati said 
that since the passing of the resolution, ‘the entire Jiindu nation and its parasites 
have strained every nerve to misrepresent tlie Muslims and the most astounding 
aspect of this camj'aign has been revealed in a few articles cofitributed by the 
Congress and Mahasabha aulocu'ats in w'hich they have touched tlie very depths 
of misrepresentation, vituperation and abuse. 

‘ We do not want wholesale emigration of the Mussalmans from the rrovinces 
in which they arc in' a minority, nor is it our intention to expel the non-Muslim 
minorities from the Muslim States. It is a calumny, a wholly unwarranted 
distortion of our intentions and ])rogrammc. I myself belong lo a minority 
province and much as f would have liked to have been born in a Muslim sovereign 
state of India, 1 do not intend to uproot myself from iny home and leave my 
co-religionists to their fate”. 

Tlie speaker then proceeded to explain as to how the contemplated State 
would function. ‘ The State will conform to the laws as laid down in Islam”, lie 
said. “It will deal justly and fairly with evey community and every Bection of 
its constituent members. The unchangeable laws of Islam will ijm) facto bo 
ayiplied and enforced. There will be no fresh legislation in regard to them 
because Islam has already legislated for them for ever and ever. 

“There will be prohibition, absolute and rigorous, with no chance for its over 
being withdrawn. Usury will be banished. Zakat will be levied. Wliy should not 
we be all allowed to make this experiment? In treading this ])ath, we will not 
be crossing the path of any right-minded individual. Sikhs, Hindus and CJuistiana 
wdll benefit equally from the beneficent, all pervading nctivites of this deinocialic-tlieo- 
cratic state.” Proceeding, the si)eaker said that the issue of Muslims being a separate 
nation was not only a theoretical one, but on the other hand, a very living and 
practical one. If the Muslims did not want to share tlie fate of the Muslims of 
Spain, Poland, Bulgaria, if Muslims wanted to save their culture and political 
thought and if they wanted to revive Islam, then the establishment of an Islamic 
State was the only course open to them. 

He appealed to the educated and upper classes to give up their isolationist 
attitude and give way to sympathetic intercourse and intermingling with the 
masses. The propertied classes should meet tlie masses on (xjual terms and be 
prepared to give up willingly their vested interests for the sake of the greater cause 
— the cause of Islam and the Muslims. After pointing out how the Pakistan demand 
was being grossly misinterpreted by the enemies of Islam, the President averred : 
“One of the comicalities in the recent ])ronouncement8 in regard to the I*akistan scheme 
is the entire agreement between Ix)rd Zetland, the Congress and the Maha Bubha 
leaders in condemning the Muslim demand. Zetlands, Moonjes, Bavarkars and 
Nehrus are strange and incongruous bed-fellows. They may unite and attack 
the Muslims, but they cannot deflect them from pursuing the course which the 
Mussalmans have set before themselves.*’ 
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The Raja, proceeding, outlined the various legislative and administrative 
details which would be worked out in the proposed Muslimistan, which he was 
Bute would come into existence. Referring to the international situation, the 
President said : “Imperialist Britain, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Socialist 
Russia— all are birds of the same feather. Where it is a question of aggression they 
are all one. Whether the so-called Democracies win or lose, the Socialists or Nazis 
win, the fate of the unprotected eastern nations will remain the same.’* 


The Andhra Muslim Political Conference 

Presidential Address— Samalkot — 28th. January 1940 

An appeal to the Congress and the Muslim League to come closer as their 
final objectives were identical was made by Mr. Abdul Rawoof, m.l.a., and Chair- 
man of the Ihillary Municipal Council, presiding over the Second Andhra Muslim 
Political Conference, held at Samalkot on the 28th. January 1940. 

Mr. Rawoof, in the course of his address, said it was regrettable that the two 
major politic^al parties in the country, the Congress and the Muslim League, should 
be drifting apart, although on broad principles the goal of each was the same, viz., 
Independence. ‘‘Both are anxious to see India free but while endeavouring to 
negotiate and bring about a fusion between the two organisations, the leaders on 
either side would appear to concentrate on the future constitution of a free India. 
The Congress Ihinks that it is the only body that can speak for all the Indians 
and flhouM, therefore, have the sole voice in the administration. The Muslim 
League with identical aims ami ends as the Congress, says that all communities, 
whether major or minor, should have equal rights in a future, free India. Janab 
M. A. Jinnah 8ahil), ITesident of the All-India Muslim League, says that if a 
new constitution is to lead the peo])le of India to freedom, that freedom sliould be 
for every cultural unit and not for the majority community only. His one desire is to 
have for the country a constitution under which no single community, whether it 
be Muslim or Hindu, should have an ui)per hand over the other. But tlie Congress 
High Command insists that the voice of the majority should prevail in the ad- 
ministration of the country, in snpitort of wduch it cites the case of certain demo- 
cratic constitutions, conveniently ignoring the peculiar circumstances of India 
which a))Oiinds in hctcrogenoiis clemejits necessitated by the existence of the 
dillerent comm unities here.” 

Referring to the work of the Congress Ministries, he said : “The Congress 
Governments, while in power, have given room for distrust and failed to satisfy 
the Muslim community. The introduction of compulsory Hindi has led to unneces- 
sary agitation and conn try- wide opposition, Urdu is not merely tlie language of 
the Muslims in almost all the ])art8 of India but also that of the Hindus of 
Nothern India and the States. We have eminent Urdu authors and i)oet8 among 
the Hindus of Northern India. It is compratively richer in literature, traditions 
and beauty than Hindi. Yet it is being attempted to be supplanted by Hindi, a 
com])aratively new language. What prevented the Congress from making Urdu 
the lingua franca of India 

Turning to the demand for the formation of Andhra, Karnataka and other 
Provinces, he expressed his agreement with those who felt that a separate Andhra 
Ih'ovince should not be formed before the 'rungabhadra and other irrigalional pro- 
jects were substantially completed and the economic condition of Rayalaseema has 
been satisfa<*toiily im]uoved. 

Proceeding, he said: “Just as the people of Andhradesa demand the formation 
of a separate province, for the purpose of enabling them to devote all their energies 
for an adequate development of the country inhabited by the Telugu-speaking 
people, the AU-India Muslim League also demands the recognition of the need to 
safeguard the interests of the Muslims in the future constitution of India so that 
every community, whether it be a major or a minor community, may have equal 
opportunities for the adequate development of its cultural and economic conditions. 
If only my friends in the Congress adopt a more conciliatory attitude and try to 
understand us better and allay mistrust, there will be solidarity and unity among 
the different communities leading us all to freedom. Instead of calling Janab M. 
A. Jinna Bhabib, the accredited leader of the Muslims, a rank communalist, if 
they examine the question from his point of view there is bound to be a settlement 
of the vexed question,** Mr, Rawoof denied the charge that Mr. Jinnah was not 
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in favour of democraL.y. No Muslim could be opposed to democracy. Mr. Jinnah 
wanted the kind of democracy wherein every cultural unit had equal opportunities 
of self-expression and development and equal share in the administration, and mot 
that form of democracy which was synonymous with majority rule, wherein the 
minorities had no voice and did not count. It was high time they showed the world 
that Muslims v/ere a nation by themselves, that they stood for what was highest 
in culture and civilisation. Ee appealed to Muslims iQ join the League and work 
for the all-round adv'^ncei-ent of the community. 

The Shia All Parties Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow — 14th. \pril 1P40 

The nrst session of the Phia All Parties CoiPerence was held at Lucknow on 
the 14th. April 1940 under the presidency of S*r SuUan Ahmed, who in the course 
of his address appealed that by supporting the cause of freedom and democracy 
India will have established her rights to both. It is not yet too late to concentrate 
our united efforts on assisting the Democracies in winning the war. Let us 
do so without any hesitation.” 

He said India could not remain isolated from the war as her own future 
depends on the result of it. Mr. Gandhi and Nehru had offered uncondi- 

tional support to Britain and Fiance. Mr. Gandhis first instirud was right. 

After thut why was an argiinumt start imI about the war aims of the Democra- 
cies and why was the future of constitutional reforms in India raised at this stage, 
he asked. 'I’his was not the time to raise issues whose solution might w^ell await 
the termination of the war. Where would be our freedom if the Democracies go 
under ? bo far as the Moslems were concerneil he said : “It will not be incorrect to 
say that the whole Moslem world has ranged iisfdf on the side of the Allies. Turkey, 
the leader of the Balkan Entente, Egypt, PaiesUne, Iraq and Afghanistan are 
solidly behind the Allied cause. Never before have the Moslem States been united 
in this manner and this is one of the great assets of the war. The reason why 
they are with the Allies is so obvious. True to their Islamic traditions, the 
Moslem people cannot remain unaffected by the sad fate of many smaller nations 
which have recently suffered at the hands of aggressors and that is why they support 
the cause of the Allies, namely the protection of the rights of small nations.’’ 

bir Sultan Ahmed went on to speak of the communal question, which he 
said, had been further aggravated by the coming into power of the Congress Minis- 
tries. “I claim I was one of the Mussalmans who welcomed the Congress Minis- 
tiies with enthusiasm. High hopes were raised in me as I believed that the real 
power which had for the first time come to us under the Government of India 
Act of P135 will be exercised by them in the best interest of the country and that 
they will by their conduct attera]>t to satisfy and gain the confidence of all sections 
and creeds and thus automatically solve the communal problem. Ujifortiinately 
they, by their acts of omission and commission, at least in some provinces not 
only proved incapable of maintaining law and order but even brought into play 
the device of 'divide and rule.’ Claslies between Hindus and Moslems, landlords 
and tenants, and capital and labour became rampant. 

“On top of that, new controversies were started. In Bihar there was the 
Bengali-Bihari controversy and in Madras the Hindi and Anti-Hindi agitation. 
The worst was that they did not condemn or even discourage the corruption prac- 
tised by their camp-followers throughout the rural areas. This is not an achieve- 
ment of which any Indian can be proud. How can one enthuse over this kind of 
party and adulterated democracy ? What is now the result ? The Congress 
Governments have gone out of office. The last word of their demand has been 
said. The Moslem League has unfolded its constructive plan. Neither side, how- 
ever, sees any merit in the 7)roposal of the other. Both sides claim reasonableness and 
moderation for the views they sponsor, but both of them use the most violent and 
extreme language in condemning the rival scheme. At present clouds are gathering 
and a burst up is threatened. Should we allow this state of things to drift which 
may result in disaster or is there any solution ? 

‘‘Personally, I am inclined to think that the best way to solve a problem is 
to create an atmosphere for its solution. That atmosphere will not be possible un- 
less all parties agree to a truce for a short period— say six months. This may be 
utilized in filling in the details of the different schemes by their respective sponsors 
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and also in explaining and understanding their implications. There are other 
schemes which may have to be considered but there has not been much 
tinm for us to carefully digest or consider their real import. Once 
this is done, His Excellency the Viceroy may call a small Conference 
which may be presided over by His Excellency himself whose personal anxiety 
to see that a settlement is arrived at is well known, or in the alternative a general 
election of the Legislatures as at present constituted may be held to take the 
verdict of the electorate on the alternative schemes. 

“Now I come to the important question of our own needs and demands 
in the present circumstances. Toleration is the essence of Islam, and Islam enjoins 
full liberty and just treatment to all sects within its fold. In view of their past 
history and the important part which the Shias have played in the political 
advancement of the community, it is vital that their needs and demands be 
satisfied. To put it brielly, the main demands are 

(1) There should be complete and full freedom for the observance of the 
celebrations connected with the Tragedy of Kerbala, commonly known as Azadari 
and Taziadari. 

(2) Our representation in the Legislatures and local bodies should be assured 
by some convention ; 

(3) Madhc’Sahaha processions and meetings as such must be prohibited 
for ever.” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed reviewed the history of the Shia-8nnni dispute and added* 

“I will not pursue the subject any further and must leave our case in the 
hands of His Excellency the Governor and in the hands of our Sunni brethren Tlie 
next few days may be momentous in the history of our community. If our responsible 
brethren will only rise superior to the occasion, as I hope and prav to God they 
will, they will be rendering the greatest service to Islam and the Mussalmans of 
this country. My own personal view is that any declaration or public announcement 
of a “Madhe-^ahaba’ meeting or iirocession followed by a meeting and procession and 
a similar declaration or announcement of a “Tabarra” procession or meetim*^ follo- 
wed similarly by a procession and meeting, must be stopped for ever. Anybody 
who encourages the one or the other to do the contrary will not be actim^ within 
the bounds of * Shariat.” I am convinced that we would not please God'’ and his 
Prophet by adopting methods, in ilie name of religion, which are only intended to 
annoy each other. Let us both combine and observe tlie birthday of our Holy 
ITophet without any ill-feeling towards each other. Let me add in the lant'-ua/e 
of the aiipeal of the 22 leaders that nothing is further from onr thoughts than to 
suggest tlie imposition of any restriction on the Sunnis or the Shias in the exercise 
of the practices followed by tliem prior to the present controversy. 

“In conclusion I would appeal to you to come under one banner and loin the 
organization which can deliver the goods so far as our rights are concerned Mv 
detinite personal view is that there should be only one political organization of 
Mussa mans, l ie Sunnis, the Shias the Ahle Hadis and others must come within 
Its fold and work together with courage and determination and enhance the Ldorv 
of Islam, lhat organization must, and I am sure, will give us every satisfaction.'^ 
Resolutions— Second Day -Lucknow~15th. April 1940 
Kiouts of Shias 

The Conference concluded its session on the 15th. April after nassin^ twn 
important wHli regard to the demands of the Shia community and^thd? 

atitude to the Madh-e-Sahaba agitation. ^ ^ 

The first resolution, which evoked a good deal of controversy in the snbiecta 
committee expressed the community’s fears that the recent events in Ind aS 

shown that the rights and privileges of the Shias inoia nari 


1C India had 

steps should be taken to secure "certaiir'rightr Thes^e 'i'nclude^” the 
gnitable and adequate representations in legislatures and local 


securing of 

measures to protect social economic and 7eIigYou8''rigM^ and“wateWng safeMarfin*^ 
and promoting educational interests of the Shia community. sweguaraing 

.. ^i'} *1*® conference authorized the president to 

take all suitable steps by appointing committees for the purpose Fresiueni to 

The resolution was moved by Syed AH Zaheer, m.T,.a. of Lucknow and aiinn«r 

ted among others by «a;a (?azna/ar of the Punjab, Khan Bahadlr 

mad Ja.far of B^ihar, Kawab Hasan Mirza of Murshidabad. Khan BahadT smd 
^(mimously! Hasan of Sind and was passed 
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Another resolution, Tvhich was moved from the chair and adopted nnanimoua- 
ly, protested against 'the IT. P. (JovernmenPs communique of March 31, 1939, which 
the conference held, created a big gulf in the Muslim community and injured the 
feelings of Shia Muslims. The conference demanded of the Government the cancel- 
lation of the communiqu? in the interest of justice and peace. 

The Independent Muslim Conference 

First Session — Nev/ Delhi — 27th. April to 30lh April 1940 

The open seerion of the All-Tndia Azad (Independent) Muslim Conference 
commenced in the Queen ’r Gardens, New Delhi on the 27th. 4pril 1940 and con- 
tinued till the 30th. April 1940 under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, 

Welcome Address 

Describing himself as a great supporter of the All-India Muslim League, Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Mohammed Jan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
welcome address, said : — 

‘‘It is true that many Mussalmans feel annoyed by the past wait-and-see 
policy of the Cougiess to solve the communal problem. And the apatliy of eminetit 
Congress leaders to take up this important and most dillicult question in right 
earnest has caused dissalisfaction. But there is no doubt that unprecedented and 
earnest efforts have tor the last two years been made by Gandhiji and Mr. Jawahar 
lal Nehru to smoothc Hindu-Miislim relations in order to bring both the commu- 
nities to a common meeting ground by entering into direct correspondenee with 
Mr. Jinr.nh and by personal contact with him on his own terms. Had Mr. Jinnah 
responded to any of these eager gestures in the right spirit, Hindus and Miissal- 
mans would be marching shoulder to shoulder to their goal of independence and 
full Dominion Status would have been in our grasp to-day and not be a mere 
object of hope deterred to an uncertain future. 

“It is my strong belief that tremendous changes are going to take place in 
the world in the near future which will not leave India unaffected. The present 
day India is not going to be a stagnant country content Avith its subordinate 
position. Should not the Mussalmans make their due contribution to the coming 
changes ? Will it be honourable for thorn to do nothing but ]>ut forward their 
claim as full partners in the spoils after the battle is fought and Avon by others ? 
I hope that tliis Conference will not only diseover a common formula for safeguar- 
ding the due rights and luivileges of the MussnlmaiiB of India but Avill also chalk 
out a great idaii for them to make proper Bacritiees worthy of the great community 
of the cause of the country.” 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh declared 
“If Germany’s rutliloss and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereign 
States to liA^e peacefully is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain and 
France must stake their all in it, Britain sliould be the last to challenge Jndia’a 
right to exist as a sovereign and completely independent State and should, there- 
fore, not obstruct its peoj^le if they desire to frame their own constitution.” Mr. 
Baksh also condemned the Bakistaii scheme of the Muslim League characterising it 
as grotesque and observed that it was “about the most indiscreet approach to a serious 
problem and as such has tori)edoed the very basis of a reasonable settlement.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Baksh said, “It is this conference and this conference alone 
to-day which is in a position to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the political 
deadlock to an end. If you can come to an agreement as regards the basis of a 
communal settlement, the Congress, which is undoubtedly the most influential and 
powerful organisation in the country to-day, is bound to consider your proposals 
as the one golden bridge which leads not merely to communal anJ political har- 
mony in the country but to the ultimate goal, namely India’s independence* 
Perhaps your decisions are being awaited both in the country and abroad with 
great impatience, because on them Avill depend a very great deal. I am perfectly 
confident in my mind that the Congress will not hesitate to endorse our resonable 
proposals for the communal settlement. The Conpess can no longer say that the 
scattered Muslim organisations and individuals who are eager to attain the coun- 
try’s freedom have not yet formulated their proposals on oehalf of the Muslim 
community for the settlement of the entire communal problem. 
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“It is perfectly obvious that whatever scheme of settlement you may eventually 
evolve for safeguarding the rights and interests of the minorities, whether they 
happen to be in a Hindu or Muslim majority provinces, you keep in view the 
principle of equal and universal application of the same standard to all of them 
everywhere. 

Danger of Aggressive Communalism 

Warning his audience that aggressive communalism was fatal to the growth of 
that feeling to brotherliness, good neighbourliness and common nationality which 
were essential, not merely for the acceleration of a common national effort but also 
for the maintenance of an atmosphere of peace, progress and stability in the coun- 
try, Mr. Allah Baksh urged that a fair adjustment of the general needs of the 
country and the various communities should be undertaken in a spirit of generosity 
and toleration and of right brotherly affection for one another. “Whatever our 
faiths, we must live together in our country in an atmosphere of perfect amity and 
our relations should be the relations of several brothers of a joint family, 
the various members of which are free to profess the faith they like without any 
let or hindrance and all of whom enjoy equal benefits of their joint property.” 

To achieve the objects outlined by him, the rresident suggested the election 
of committees or boards consisting of a limited number of representatives of the 
delegates to consider the problem. He said : “The question of formulating definite 
proposals for the communal settlement is scarcely a matter which can be disposed 
of quickly at a conference like this. It will require deep and anxious thought and 
continuous consultations for some time before the result of the Board^s or sub-com- 
mittee’s labours can be presented to you in a convenient form. I, therefore* 
suggest that a board consisting of the representatives of different associations and 
others may be formed to undertake this onerous duty and they may bo authorised 
to co-opt experts or others to help them to come to correct conclusions. Their 
report as soon as it is ready—and I take it that they will take some time to con- 
clude their labours-should come up before another session of this conference and 
after it has been ratified with or without modifications, it should be released to the 
the country for the consideration of all parties concerned. In the meantime we 
can appoint some executive of this conference for the purpose of carrying on 
intensive constructive work among the Mussalmans throughout the country. We 
can also name a day or days for echo-meetings throughout the country for making 
known to the millions of Mussalmans the result of deliberations of our conference. 
All this is essential because a great deal of educative w^ork has to be done and 
Muslim electorates have to be prepared to consider the larger issues which their 
votes will ultimately have to decide.” 

Mr. Allah Baksh dealt at considerable length with the Muslim League’s parti- 
tion scheme, the League- Congress efforts for a settlement and with the background 
of a communal strife in India. He said, “Not service but rule, not fruitful co- 
operation but domination, not a general elevation of the level of common prosperity 
and material benefits but the enrichment of a few families at the cost of millions 
of their supporters, not a common willing effort to conslruct a comfortable world 
for all alike but a graded scale of benefits, the maximum to go to the most intri- 
guing and the Hindu and Muslim masses to grovel in the dust and squalor of 
their villages and urban slums have been the main aspects of the history of all 
the Hindu, Muslim and British Empires in India up to now. Islam, on the other 
hand, does not prevent anyone from developing his natural gifts to the full and 
enjoying the fruits of his skill and labour. It does not work for a dead level but 
it forbids exploitation in all shapes and forms and all parties concerned will do 
well to note this as a fair warning against any attempt to found a structure of 
government in which domination, coercion or exploitation of the Muslim masses 
may be possible.” 

Britain and India 

After reviewing rapidly the history of the events which had led to the present 
communal and constitutional impasse, the President said, “By far the most disturb- 
ing feature for Great Britain in the present struggle, from the point of view of 
world opinion, is the anomalous relationship between England and India. If 
Germany’s ruthless and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereij^ States to 
live peacefully is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain and France must 
stake their all on it, Britain should be the last to challenge India’s right to exist 
as a sovereign and completely independent State and should, therefore, not obstruct 
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its prople if they desire to frame their own constitution. Sooner or later this 
principle on which the whole of that civil ieation is based and for whose preser- 
vation millions of Englishmen and Frenchmen are ready to lay down their Ihes 
cannot fail to be recognised by Britain. Sooner or later, therefore, England must 
make up her mind to honour the cheque which she has proclaimed that she has 
drawn in India’s favour. By the unwise action of the All-India Muslim League 
however, England, for the time being, has found it possible to bring the Indian 
Muslims to the fore pud hus declared that since the Congress, whose representative 
position in eight oat of eleven provinces cannot be constitutionally questioned, has 
not yet made its peace with the Muslim League, the eucashmeut of the Dominion 
Status cheque must be deferred indefinitely.” 

Proceeding, Mr. BaKsh pointed out that the Muslims of India appeared in the 
eyes of the world as the main obstacle in the way of Indie’s progress as a whole. “No 
Mussalmans with the sense slightest of realism and self-respect can possibly tolerate 
for a moment that he should be made a political scapegoat and the the evil con- 
sequences of the process should be allowed react untavourably on his own and 
the coming generation’s polititical and material future”, he said. “The proposal, 
if not promptly and authoritatively repudiated by a representative gathering like 
this, is calculated to cause infinite harm to our Indian co-religionists throughout 
the Muslim and non-Muslim parts of the world and much more so at home.” 

League's Ckedential Questioned 

Contesting the claim of the Muslim League ns the sole representative body 
of the Indian Mussalmans, Mr. Allah Baksh said that the representative character 
of the Congress as a political party with a majority in seven and controlling power 
in the eighth province was comprehensive. ‘Tint what credentials beyond public 
meetings does the League present to be recognised as the representative of the 
majority of Indian Muslims ? The only way to test its re])re8entative character 
would be to send the League to the polls on the specific issue of the policy it has 
declared at Lahore. For whatever may have been Us support before in the provin- 
ces where the Muslims are in a minority, it has definitely injured it beyond repair 
by suddenly throwing the minority Muslims overboard and propounding a wholly 
impracticable scheme of creating a sovereign Stale of some crores of Punjabi, 
Sindhi. Pathan and Baluch Muslims in the north-west and another of about two 
and a half crores of Assamese and Bengali Muslims in the north-east separated by 
over a thousand miles. Only after these dreams have materialised will these 
sovereign and independent States begin to negotiate a treaty for the protection of 
the Muslim minorities throughout India. If the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
majority provinces are to wait for the protection of their rights till these indet)endent 
and sovereign States of the Punjab and Bengal have come into existence, they will 
have to wait till the Greek Calends, 

Two Nations Theory 

Dealing with the “two nations theory of certain leading Muslim politicians of 
admittedly Indian origin”, Mr. Allah Baksh said that Indian Muslims were proud 
to be the Indian nationals and they were equally proud that their spiritual level 
and credal realm was Islam. Every Muslim going for pilgrimage to the holy Mecca 
was invariably described as a Hindu by every Arab and all Indian Muslims were 
similarly known as Hindustani in Iran and Afghanistan and as Indians through- 
out the world. ‘A majority of the ninety million Indian Muslims who are descen- 
dants of the earlier inhabitants of India are in no sense other than suns of the 
soil with the Dravidian and the Aryan and have as much right to be reckoned 
among the earliest settlers of this common land. The nationals of different countri- 
es cannot divest themselves of their nationality merely by embracing one or the 
other faith. In its universal sweep, Islam, the faith, can run in and out of as 
many nationalities and regional cultures as may be found in the world.” 

After describing the bonds that knitted the Hindus and the Muslims in 
various walks of human life, Mr. Allah Baksh declared (hat no segregated or 
isolated region but the whole of India was the homeland of all the Indian Muslims 
and no Hindu or Muslim or any other had the right to deprive them of their 
homeland. 

Partition Proposals Examined 

Analysing the Partition scheme, the speaker said that if the sixty lakhs of 
N. W. F. Province, Baluchi and Sindbi Muslims were excluded from the North- 
west Pakistan because they had a more realistic sense of ihings* the Punjab» wi^ i| 
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population of IJ crore of Mufllime, confined between Campbellpore and perhaps 
Lahore, would constitute a problematic little Pakistan with rather drastically 
curtailed financial resources and rediu'ed to the position of one of the bigger Indian 
States. *1 have heard it said that the Bikhs and the Jats or at least the Sikhs can 
be won over by fair conccsBions to remain in this Pakistan. Of course such an 
infantile a88um]>tion proceeds oir the basis that the bargaining power of the others 
does not exist. Once again, if over a crore of Sikhs and Jats and other Hindus of 
the Punjab choose to stay in this l^ikistan, one fails to see how it will be different 
in political composition and power from the present autonomous provinces and in 
what sense it will become an independent sovereign of Islamic State. In the first 
place, the N. W. F. Province, Balucliistan and Sind which now enjoy comfortable 
majorities in autonomous provinces helped by the centre financially and in the 
matter of defence would not care to exchange their present position for a minority 
in another unit, though overwhelmingly Muslim. 

But if for the sake of argument they did, who would bear, asked Mr. Baksh, 
their deficit of over Ks. 2^ crores and what guarantee, without etficient financial 
resources, would the Punjab offer regarding land, air and sea defences against not 
merely the external but the internal invaders ? J'he total revenue of the proposed 
Pakistan, if all the units contemplated including Kashmir and Babawalpur coalesced 
(excluding the region which is predominantly Jlindii-cum-Sikh), would not exceed 
Rs. IG or 17 crores, all of which was required for daily administration. And if 
the railways and customs and other central revenues of Pakistan’s share yielded, 
say, another five or six or even ten crores of net surplus, the wliole of it would 
not be enough to muintuiu the defences of the unit against external invasions and 
to satisfy the interest charges and other liabilities. It was true that the unit if 
allowed a j^eriod of peace and ])rosf)erity might develop its indnsiries and build up 
like Czechoslovakia a docc’ut enough position and defence foiee but why should it 
be assumed that the rest of India wonhl all this time stand still and so would the 
transhorder neighbours including Russia, and that their resources would not be put 
to the best use. Who then would defend this unit against Russia or Afghanistan 
in the meanwhile in case a new builder of a Russian or some other empire rose ? 
If the British were asked to hold this baby until it was strong enough to stand 
on its own legs, in the first place what was the quid pro quo, and in the second 
what was this smokescreen of an inde})endent sovereign and Islamic State for ? 

‘‘The Korth-lOast l^ikistan is ten times more fantastic and a hundred times 
more fragile,” said Mr. Baksh. ‘Tn the conception of the North-Western Pakistan 
or the ITinjah, there is at least a possihility of its being linked up with more 
powerful Afgaii or Russian MusUm neighbours, hut the Bengal and Assam Pakistan 
will he an isolation quarantine, with no superfluity of martial races to its credit, 
and which, therefore, may not take long to he quickly absorbed by its more enter- 

S rising neighbours. But if the League does not contemplate anything better than 
lurraa and Ceylon, the credulous should not ho deceived into thinking of an inde- 
pendent Islamic Btate but they should he frankly told that another Palestine is 
sought to he created under the British mandate. Let us not waste time on this 
part of the grotesque scheme, 

‘Tt is a matter for some satisfaction that responsible spokesmen of the British 
Government have scotched this scheme at tlie outset. We may, however, hope that 
the indirect and subtle encouragement some influential individual Englishmen have 
BO far given to the Bj)on8or8 of the scheme, for obvious reasons, will not continue 
to vitiate a perfectly straight issue. It should be carefully noted that no responsible 
Minister of the Ihinjab cared to lend the slightest support to the scheme nor has 
any popular support been forthcoming from either the Punjab or Bengal. It is 
quite oovious that if ever a decision along these lines was ever likely to be taken, 
it would rest not with a political organisation or a party but with the accredited 
representatives of the population concerned and, therefore, it is difliciilt to under- 
stand the League's objection to a Constituent Assembly in which Indian Mussal- 
mans should decide the question of tlie form of constitution under which they 
would be prepared to live peacefully. If the population of the majority provinces 
do not want the League's Pakistan and if the Muslim minority in the Hindu 
majority provinces cannot dictate to the Muslin majority province, it is difficult 
to see on what constitutional basis the League can possibly advance its demand. 
To my mind it is perfectly obvious that a political personality of Mr. Jinnah’s 
distinction cannot but admit the force of this argument and therefore I am inclined 
to believe that the Pakistan scheme is about the most indircreet approach to a 
serious problem and as such has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable settlement,” 
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Referring to the world situation, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh described the 
present world war vas the birth pangs of a new world order. He said that the 
aggressor had been condemned by all right-thinking men as a menace to human 
freedom and civilisation. ‘‘Where ultimately all this will lead none can clearly 
foresee, but one thinjj is certain beyond a shadow of doubt, that unless the brutal 
and ruthless methods of the aggressor are checked and also the ambitions maps of 
all the empires are rolled up, whether they are bused on democratic or totalitarian 
ideologies, the peace an t prosperity for which the va8^ bulk of mankind has been 
pining for will not come into sight.” 

Resolutions — Second Day — New Delhi ~28th. April 1940 

jNDV]rENl>ENCB A6 GOAL OF MUSLIMS 

The second day’s sitting of the Conference commenced to-night at 11 p.m. 
with Khan Bahadur Allah Balsh in the chair. The proceedings opened with a 
recitation from the Q,uoran. Two condolence resolutions touching the deaths of Mr. 
Yakub Hasan and Maulana Mohiuddin AJrue'.'i, ])nt from tlie chair, were passed. 

The third resolution repudiating the charge that tlie Mussalmans were opposed 
to India’s freedom was moved by Mufti K‘>fayaialla^ President of the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema-i-Uind : — 

“This Conference of representatives of the Indian Muslims who desire to 
secure the fullest freedom for their country consisting of delegates and represen- 
tatives from all f)roviiices, after having given its fullest arid most careful 
consideration to all tlie vital questions aifecting ilio interests of the Muslim 
community and the country as a whole declares the following 

“India, with its geographical and political boundaries, is an indivisible whole 
and as such it is the common iiomeland of all the citizens, irrcspeiitivo of race or 
religion, who arc joint owners of its rcBonicos. All nooks and corners of the 
country contain the hearths and homes of the Muslims and the cherished historic 
monuments of their religion and ciiltuie which are dearer to them than their lives. 
From the national point of view, every Muslim is an Indian. 'J'he common rights 
of all tlie inhabitants of the country and their responsihilitios in every walk of 
life and in every sphere of activity are the same. 'Ihe Indian Muslim by virtue 
of these rights and ies}) 0 ii 8 il)ilities is unquestionably an Indian nalioinil and in 
every part of the country he is entitled to equal juivileges with all other Indian 
nationals in every sphere of governmental, economic and other national activities. 
For that very reason Muslims owe equal rest^onsibility with other Indians for 
striving and making Bacritices to achieve the country’s independence. This is a 
self-evident ^noposition, the truth of which no right-thinking iMiislirn will question. 

“This Conference declares unequivocally and with all the empliasis at its 
command that the goal of Indian Muslims is complete independence along with 
the protection of their religious and communal rights and they are anxious to 
attain this goal as early as possible. Inspired by this aim, they have in the past 
made great sacrifices. 

“This Conference unreservedly and strongly repudiates the baseless charge 
levelled against Indian Muslims by the agents of Jlrifish imperialism and others 
that they are an obstacle in the finth of Indian freedom and emphatically declares 
that the Muslims are fully alive to their responsibility and consider it inconsistent 
with their tradition and derogatory to their honour to lag behing others in the 
struggle for the country’s iu dependence,” 

Mujti Kifayatulla^ in the course of his speech, traced the history of the 
Indian struggie for freedom and said that active propaganda w’as being carried 
on at present both in and out of India alleging that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to Britain granting freedom to this country. It was up to the Muslims, he declared, 
to repudiate this charge. Referring to the Pakistan scheme, the speaker said that 
by religion a Muslim was enjoined to preach the message of Islam to the farthest 
corner of the world. They could not, therefore, shut themselves in zones. The 
Prophet of Islam came to free the whole world and therefore true Muslims could 
not be a party to aid others iu keeping themselves in bondage. 

Mr. F. Nurie, former Minister of Bombay, seconding the resolution, regretted 
that a section of Indian Muslims was helping Britain to deny freedom to India. A 
Muslim, be said, was born free and was born to free others. He could not abet 
Britain to hold India in bondage and it was for the Conference to rebut the cWge. 
He assured the Conference that Indian freedom would secure fullest religious and 
cultural freedom to everyone} including Muslims. Referring to the Pakistan 
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scheme, Mr. Nurie asked whether Muslims were prepared to leave behind their 
religious and other buildings in the non -Muslim zones. 

Dr. Aleem (Lucknow) moved an amendment by which he urged the launching 
of a struggle for the country’s freedom in which all sections of the Indian people 
would participate. He said that Indian Muslims were not willing to accept any 
movement which might strengthen her chains of bondage. His amendment alone 
would be a fitting reply to the propaganda that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to the Indian freedom movement. He asserted that the movement would be 
launched sooner or later and it was their duty actively to support it. 

Mr. Syed Razvi moved an amendment which sought deletion of the provision, 
“Along with the protection of their religious and communal rights” in the definition 
of the goal of Muslims set forth in the resolution. He said that the resolution, 
as it stood, reduced the Conference to the level of the Muslim League. His 
amendment was to make complete independence the goal of Indian Muslims. 

Khwaja Abdul Majid moved au amendment which, while retaining complete 
independence as the constitutional goal for India, added explicitly a provision 
that such freedom should secure and retain the religious and communal rights 
of Muslims. He said that the idea of complete independence was likely to be 
misinterpreted or misrepresented by others. They had to go to the masses to 
remove certain wrong ideas created amongst Ihem. Their goal, therefore, must 
be correctly defined so as to prevent their co-religionists in rural or urban India 
from being under a wrong impression. His amendment would secure the 
desired effect. 

Mr. Razvi withdrew his amendment. 

Dr. Ashraf Oi)poscd all the amendments. He said that Mr. Abdul Majid’s 
amendment appeared to have some support among the audience. He, however, 
thought that the amendment did not clarify the definition of independence or 
make it more explicit. Nor did it improve the condition or status of Indian 
Mussalmans. The Indian Muslim not only loved his country or freedom but also 
the right of religious observances, A Muslim knew that India was a land of 
different races and creeds. Therefore, he wanted an assurance that freedom would 
also ensure for him communal and religious freedom. The demand was real 
but it had been magnified by the League. “Let us leave the old nationalism and 
let us make clear what we want in a free India”, he concluded. 

Mr. kia~'ud~din^ rresident of the All-India Momin Conference, further 
supported the resolution. 

Maulana Hafizur Rehman, opposing the amendments, said that the 
organisations which had convened the conference, had always participated in the 
Btuggle for freedom and would again participate when an occasion arose. The 
resolution was a reply both ^ to Lord Zetland and the All-India Muslim League. 
For he would like to tell Lord Zetland that Irulian Muslims were in no way 
behind others in urging the demand for freedom. Similarly, he would tell the 
League that India was one and indivisible whole and Muslims were its co-owners 
along with other communities, ^I'he partition scheme, he feared, would retain British 
rule and might create a buffer state for the benefit of Great Britain. 

Maulana Nusti Mahomed Maen, supporting the resolution, said that the 
Lahore resolution of the League had embarrassed Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, whose 
non-Muslim colleagues had since then been asking him (the Punjab Premier) to 
declare what his own policy was in regard to the Pakistan scheme. The League 
resolution, however, had enabled Lord Zetland to say that Indian Muslims were 
opposed to their country’s freedom. He asked the audience whether they were 
opposed to Indian freedom. (There were cries of “no, no” from the audience.) 

The speaker said that that was their reply to Lord Zetland. If India was to 
be partitioned on a religious basis, what right had they to prevent the Sikhs from 
asking for a Sikhastan ? 

Dr. Abdul Aleem, replying to the criticism against his amendment, said that 
he was not convinced by the arguments of his critics. At the same time, he 
realised that the mere passing of his amendment by a majority would not clarify 
their demand for freedom for India ; it was not their words but their deeds which 
would be effective. His object was not to frustrate the object of the conference by 
dividing the House. He, therefore, desired to withdraw his amendent. 

The House granted leave and he withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan, speaking on behalf of the Majlis-i-Ahrar, said that 
his organisation was already taking steps to protect and safeguard the rights and 
interests of Muslims. The organisation, he said, would fulfil the prediction of their 
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Prophet and Nabi Mobd. that as far as India was concerned if Islamistan were 
ever to be established, it would be by the Majlis-i-Ahrar. 

Khan Bahadur Samad (Baluchistan) said that the Pakistan scheme had b%en 
created at the behest of the British and for the benefit of the British, 

Mr. Jan Mahomed, after describing conditions in the Frontier Province, said 
that it was already a Pakistan. He asked Mr. Jinnah to see for himself what 'price 
the North-West Frontier Province was paying for this Pakistan. 

The resolution wus passed unanimoiisiy and the Conference adjourned. 
Resolutions— Third Day —New Delhi— 29th. April 1940 
PAKieTAN Move Denoukced 

After a discussion lasting over a hundred and thirty minutes, the Conference 
passed unanimously to-night the resolution on the Pakistin scheme characterising it 
as impracticable and harmful to the country’s interest generally and of Muslims in 
particular. Maulana Habfbar Ic^hman moved the following resoliitiou : 

‘This Conference considers that any scheme which diviiles ^ndia into Hindu 
India and Moslem India is impracticable and harmful to the country’s interest 
generally and those of Moslems in particular. 

“This Conference is convinced that the inevitable result of such a scheme will 
be that obstacles will be created in the path of Indian freedom and British 
Imperialism will exploit it for its own purpose.” 

The mover said that the Conference was one of the most representative 
gatherings held in India in recent years. Tracing the history of political agitation 
in India, he said, “We want a democratic goveinment, which would have 
representatives of all communities and interests. We want a government of tlie 
Indian masses and not of the Britisli or the Rajas or Nawabs or of any religious 
group. Proceeding, the Maulana said that communalisni had been in/lamed not only 
by Muslims but by Hindus also. MuslirnB were in the front rank in the freedom 
struggle as was seen in the Frontier in lOilO. Tlie (iovernrnent of India Act, lO.if), 
had enhanced the power and prestige of Indian musses and electorates. It was 
alleged that under the present constitution, Muslims were oppressed by the 
Cbngress. But that was framed by non-Cougressmon and by tboso who stood for 
separate elec.torates and safeguards for minorities. He clmllenged Mr, Jinnah to 
come out iu an open meeting and ])ut his case before the audience. They would 
also put their case before the audience. “We will leave the verdict to the 
community as to whether Mr. Jinnah or we served the Mtislims best.” 

Criticising the T^akistan scheme and the cry of “Islam in danger”, the speaker 
said that the demand for exchange of populations had now been given up and 
Muslim minorities would have to remain in Hindu India. He declared that the 
Pakistan scheme would never be accepted by any seiisihle Muslim as it would 
reduce autonomous provinces to the status of Indian ^States. Proceeding, the 
Maulana said that it was Hindus who were respousible for making the Muslim 
League strong. 'J'lie Hindu press did Mr. Jinnali’s f)ropaganda and weakened the 
cause of Nationalist Muslims. The Maulana asked the audience whether any one 
was in favour of Pakistan. 'J'he audience signified their opposition to the scheme. 
The speaker, continuing, said that he did jiot want proletHion for Islam either 
from Hindus or any other community. He would ]>rotect it by his own strength 
and sacrifice. “I could not be protected by Pakistan. 

The resolution was seconded by Maulvi Abdulla Ulkazi of Bengal, who said 
that no Muslim in Bengal was in favour of the ])artition. He added that the 
proposal was likely to dejiiive two to three crores of Muslims living in Hindu zones 
of tneir rights. The same would be the fate of Muslim buildings of worship and shrines. 

Hafiz Mohamed Ibrahim, ex-Minister of the United Provinces, further 
supported the resolution. He said that the allged oppression of Muslims in the 
Congress-governed provinces was claimed to be the reason for the partition scheme, 
but the question was whether oppression of Muslims, if any, would cease even under 
the Pakistan. He did not think so. Further, the allegation of oppression, he 
declared, was baseless and without any foundation. But the Muslim League had 
propagated these allegations amongst the Muslim masses, because some of the 
L^guers were not included in the Ministries. Mr. Ibrahim claimed that even if 
the League Ministries had been in power, they would not have done as much for 
the Muslims as the Congress Governments had done. 

Mr. Abdur Rehman Khan (Frontier), in lending; support to the resolution, 
described the Pakistan scheme as a ruse to keep India under British domination. 

Tbe resolution was passed. 

42 
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Constituent Assembly 

• Maulana Hafiz -uUReh man moved the following resolution on Constituent 
AsBerably 

“It is the considered opinion of this Conference that the future constitution 
of India should be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
suffrage. In that constitution, the safeguards for protecting the rights and interests 
of the Mussalmans should be determined by the Muslirti members of the 
Constituent Assembly. The representatives of other communities or any foreign 
power shall have no right to interfere in that decision”. 

Maulana Hafiz-al-Rehman said that the political awakening in India had 
reached a stage when she could not allow a foreign Tower to determine her future 
constitution. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Mohammed Amin Khoto (Sind), who 
said that the resolution demanded the right of self-determination for India and the 
drafting of the constitution by the representatives of the masses and not by 
self-elected leaders. The Takistan scheme, he asserted, would not benefit the masses 
but only vested interests. 

Mr, Ansiir Harrorii moved an amendment seeking to summon a Constituent 
Assembly only after power had passed over to the Indian people. This, he said, 
would give the sanction of action to the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Ohularn Mohammed (Frontier) moved another amendment by which he 
wanted to make a provision that the constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assemldy would demand nothing less than complete indef)endence. 

Maulana Nooruddin Bihari by a third amendment, wanted the representatives 
of each community to determine and safeguard its own rights and interests. 

Maulana Hafiz-ul-Hehman replying to the debate, said that he did not see 
his way to accept any of the amendments. 

Two amendments were withdrawn, while the third was rejected and thereafter 
the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

l)r. Ashraf said that five years ago they were not strong enough to demand 
the right of self-determination. Its first basic princif»le was that no outsider would 
interfere or determine India’s constitution. This, for the present, had been denied 
by Lord Zetland. Dr. Ashraf gave instances where Constituent Assemblies 
functioned in U. S. A., France and Soviet Russia and observed that their demand 
would be irresistible, if they organised and made themselves strong. The Conference 
then adjourned. 


Resolutions— Fourth Day — New Delhi— 30th. April 1940 

The Communal Tkoblem 

When the open session of the Conference met to night, the fourth and the 
last day of the session, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh presiding, Mr. Asaf Alt 
moved, on behalf of Chair, the following resolution : — 

“Whereas in the future constitution of India it would be essential in 
order to ensure stability of Government and preservation of security that every 
citizen and community should feel satisfied, this Conference considers it 
necessary that a scdieme of safeguards as regards vital matters mentioned below 
should be prepared to the satisfaction of Muslims. 

“This Conference appoints a Board consisting of 27 persons. This Board 
should, after the fullest investigation, consultation and consideration, make its 
recommendation for submission to the next session of this Conference so that 
the Conference may utilise this recommendation as a means of securing a 
permanent national settlement to the communal question. This recommendation 
should be submitted within two months. The matters referred to the Board are 
the following 

“(1) Protection of Muslim culture, personal law and religious right ; (2) 
political rights of Muslims and their protection ; (3) the formation of the future 
constitution to be non-unitary and unavoidable powers for the Federal Govern- 
ment : and (4) provision of safeguards, economic, social and cultural rights of 
MussalmanB and their share in the public services. 

“The Board will be empowered to fill up any vacancy in a suitable 
manner. The Board will have the right to co-opt other members. It will be 
empowered also to consult other Muslim bodies and, if it considers necessary, 
any responsible organisation in the country. The 27 members of the Board wili 
be nominated by the President. The quorum for the meeting of the Board will be nine. 
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"Since the of the communal rights of different communities 

will be determined in the Constituent Assembly referred to in the resolution 
which this Conference has passed, this Conference considers it necessary to 
declare that Muslim members of this Constituent Assembly will be elected by 
Muslims themselves.** 

Mr, Haiiz Moham.ned Ibrahim, former Minister of the United Provinces, 
speaking on the resolution, said that they wanted full freedom of religious 
observance without any outside interference. Muslims, he declared, were pre- 
pared to take part in the struggle for freedom and would continue to do so 
until complete independence was achieved by the united efforts of all commu- 
nities. Mr. Ibrahim proceeded to explain that .shey wished to frame a constitu- 
tion for India under which every individual would be free to live a harmonious 
life and would have faith in the government. Referring lo the failure of 
efforts for communal unity, Mr. Ibcahim said that the Congress had on three 
occasions in the pa?.t tried to ascertain from the leaders of the Muslim 

League the nature of the safeguards they considered necessary for the 
protection of the cultural, religious and political rights of Muslims. But the 
insistence of the League leaders that the CMngress should recognise the League 
as the only representative organisation of indian Murlims was responsible for 
the failure of this move. He asked what was the relation between the two, the 
safeguards for Muslims and the recognition of the League as the only 
organisation representing Indian Muslims ? This attitude on the part of the 

League leaders showed that ihev did not want communal unity in the country. 
The Pakistan scheme, sponsored by the Muslim League, indicated the failure 
of the leaders of that organisation to protect the right of Muslims. Mr. Ibrahim 
then explained that the Board would formulate the demands of Muslims and 
place the same before the Congress. 

Mr. S. A. Brelvt, seconding the resolution, expressed satisfaction at the 

decision of the conference. He felt gratified in particular with the unequivocal 
declaration that Muslims were prepared to fight with other communities for 
Indian freedom and support the demand for summoning a Constituent Assembly 
to frame a constitution for India, 'i'he idea of establishing a Hindu Ram Raja 
or Muslim Raj in India was absurd. Had Mr. Jinnah not insisted on the 

recognition of the Muslim League as the pthoritative body of Indian Muslims, 
a communal settlement would Lave been possible. Mr. Brelvi concluded by pointing 
out that the only course ov)cn to them under the existing circumstances was the 
one indicated in the resolution. He felt confident that the resolution would receive 
unanimous support. 

Maulana Ahmed Saeed, General Secretary of the Jamiat uLUlema-i-Hind, 
criticised the attitude of the Muslim League to the quesiion of a communal settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Muslim League was representative 
of Indian Muslims. 

Mr. Ahid Jaffarbhai (Bombay) opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani and Mr. Byed Razvi supported Mr. Jaffarbhai, They said 
they should rely on their own strength to secure their rights and needed 
no safeguards. They reiterated their belief in the Constituent Assembly as 
the only solution of the Indian political problem. 

Mr. Asaf AH, in a brief speech, explained the necessity for the resolution 
and said that the resolution could not be taken to mean that they no longer 
believed in the system of joint electorate. The Conference had already accepted 
the principle that the future constitution of India should be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly, which was also to determine the safeguards for the 
protection of the communal rights of the various communities. The resolution 
sought to make it clear that the representatives of Muslims to the Constituent 
Assembly should be chosen by the Muslim community. Mr. Asaf Ali pointed out 
that the resolution was based on the principle of self-determination which had 
been accepted at the Conference. 

Mr. Asaf Ali declared that there need be no doubt that Muslims would 
fight for the freedom of the country. He pointed out that in 1919 the national 
movement organisations like the Khilafat, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema had joined the 
Congress. He assured them that they were ready for any amount of sacrifice 
to win freedom, He referred to the good work of the Muslim Mass Contact 
Committee set up by the Congress and said that this body was doing its best 
to help the Muslims. Mr. Asaf Ali assured ‘.the conveners of the Azad Oonferenoe 
bis full CO operation in the matter of giving effect to its discussions. 
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Mr, Oheidulla Sindhe made a fervent appeal to Indians and particularly to 
Muslims to join the Indian National Conj»;re89. He said that they could not attain 
freedom so long as Indians, irrespective of creed, di<l not extend full support to the 
Congress and come under its fiag. They must remeniher that they had no arms to 
fight. Paying a tribute to Mahatma (landhi, Mr. 8ii»dhe said that Gandhiji had 
introducted a new technique, the non-violent method of conducting a struggle. 
Muslims, he declared, should prepare themselves to fight for freedom through 
this non-violent method. He, however, said that the Muslim view-point was 
not fully understood by Congress leaders. He commended the resolution to the 
House and hoped it would be passed unanimously. 

The resolution was passed by an over helming majority. 

Resoi.ution on War 

The following resolution on war was moved by Dr. Ashraf, seconded by Mr. 
Fakharuddtn /iAz/evi, ex-Miiiister of Assam, and was })assed unanimously: — 

“This Conference is strongly of the opiinon iljat the present European war is 
the outcome of the imperialist tendencies of Ktuo)u*iin nariojis. Moreover, the treat- 
ment of subject nations by the Brilisli and Fnmch democracies themselves, since 
this war has made it al^solutely clear to Intlia that even these democratic countries, 
in spite of their dec-larations to the cotUrary. have clearly shown up their imperialist 
nature. A war of tiiis nature is evidcnily contrary to the legitimate interest of 
the down-trodden t»oor musses. 

‘This Confercncie is of opinion that in this war, the European Imperialist 
Powers are making spe'cial effort to use the peojde in Islamic countries as tools to 
gain their own ends as is evident from the activities of these Powers in Egypt, 
Morocco, J^aleHtinc and Hyiia. 

•Jn tliese circnmsiances, this Conference is clearly of opinion that Muslims in 
India should remain neulral in this war and dissociate tlu'mselves from rendering 
any 8up[)ort to the imperialist I’owers and to help not only their own countries 
but also other subject countries. They should fully participate in the struggle for 
freedom and be [)repHred to offer every kind of sacrifice.” 

The following resolutions were also passed by the Conference ; — 

Baluchistan 

“This Conference expresses its deep regret that Baluchistan is still kept de- 
prived of the form of government which already obtains in other provinces. This 
Conference is empalically of the opinion that Baluchistan is entitled to tliose rights 
and powers, whiclt other provinces enjoy. 'Ihis (ktnfereiice very strongly supports 
the movement that is being carried on to bring Baluchistan to a position of equa- 
lity with other provinces and assures the freedom-loving inhabitants of Baluchistan 
that it will give them every ]>oBsible help.” 

Support to Handi.oom Industry 

“This Conference notes with regret the tlepressed state of the handloom-weaving 
industry and in order to encourage aiul stimulate this industry appeals to all 
Indians generally and Muslims particularly that they should only use cloth that 
is hand- wo veil,” 

President’s Con(^ludjng Speech 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bakt<h, President of the Conference, winding up the 
proceedings, declared that the Pakistan scheme was im])racticable and would never 
uecomc a reality. 'I'he Conference, he said, had provided him with an opportunity 
to witness, for the first time in recent years, the spectacle of seven influential 
Muslim organisations coming on the same ]>latform and givinjj expression to their 
views on problems aflecting their community, lie emphasisea that Muslims did 
not lag behind Hindus in their demand for freedom. He assured Muslims that 
they had nothing to fear in a free India, but freedom would be theirs only when 
Hindus and Muslims reached on understanding. Bi)eaking for himself, Mr. Allah 
Baksh made a suggestioii that Ulemas should be elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly and whatever their verdict, it should be binding on the Muslim community. 

Answering the critics of the Congress Ministries, Mr. Allah Baksh said that 
if parties were deputed to Bind and the Punjab, it would not be ditticult to find 
fault with their administration. Finally, he leafiirmcd that the system of joint 
electorates was conducive to cordial and harmonious relations between the different 
communities. He exhorted all to strive their utmost to attain their goal. The 
four-day session came to an end amid shouts of “Allah-o-Akbar” and “luquilab 
Zindabad”. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working ComiiiiUee Meeting— New Delhi— 10th & 11th Feb. 1940 

CONSi DERATION OF VICEROY ’S OFFER 

The Working Committee of the All India Ilirulu MnlmsnMia commenced at 
New Delhi on the 10th. February with the PreRidcnt, Mr. V. D. Savarkai\ in the 
chair. Dr. B. S. Moonje and Bhai Paramnnaiid were among the members present. 
The meeting adopted tiiC followijig resolutions : — 

“111 view of the facts (1) that the mischief sjiight fo be created by Mr. Jinnah 
and the Mnslim League by their obheivance of 'he so-calied ‘i deliverance Day\ has 
been nipped in the bud by the tefusal of the Governnent to appoint a l\oyal Commis- 
sion as deeiietl by them ; {2) that H. E. the Vi<‘eioy lias announced in clear terms 
that Dominion Status in terms of the IVestmiiiiHtcr Statute shall be tlie basis of 
the constitution for India to ho a--hieved ‘at the earliest )>ossd»le moment’ and 
that he has further given the asHurance ‘to facilitate the r.ehievciuent of that status 
by all means in their power’ ; and (3) tliat the Viceroy, the C’ongrcss and the 
Hindu Mahasabha are all of one opinion in making provision for safeguarding the 
legitimate interests of the minorities in any consiitulion that may be drafted ; 

“The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a sfurit of responsive 
co-operation, is prejiared to give its helpful con8i(h‘’ationfl, as an immediate step 
to its goal of independence, to the proposals contained in the Viceregal com- 
munique, namely ; 

‘■(1) that ilis Majesty’s Government were only too ready to examine the whole 
of the field in consultation with the representatives of all the parties and interests 
in India when (he time came. 

that the Federal scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, afforded 
the swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status ; 

“(3) that the oficr put forward by H. E. the Viceroy in November, 1939, of an 
expansion of the Governor-Geiicrars Executive Council on the lines and on the 
basis then indicated, remained open and that His Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to give effect to that order.” 

League of Nations to Settle Communal Issue 

As regards the communal problem “which is now the only linrdlc in the way 
to further constitutional ])i ogress”, the Hindu Mahasaiihn w'as of the definite 
opinion that it should be immediately referred for Bettlement to the l^eague of 
Nations. 

As for the problem of the defence of India, the Hindu Mahasabha was of 
opinion “that a period of transition of ten years at tlie most be fixed, during which 
the scheme of Indianisation of all the difrerent brnnclics of the Army such as tlie 
Air Force, the Navy, etc., should be quickened and finished and that, at the end 
of the period. Defence also should be made a transferred department.” 

The Hindu Mahasabha welcomed the pulilication of (he correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow “in that it has brought into light the 
conspiracy which Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League are organising to create faci- 
lities for the Moslem Bowers and Moslem coimlrics for aggression against India 
by demanding on the one hand, that Indian troops should not be used against any 
Moslem Power or country and, on the other, that the present proportion of the 
Moslems in the Indian Army should not he reduced.” 

It was also resolved that a de])utation of the Hindu Mahasabha be sent in 
time to England so that any agitation that might be started there prejudicial to 
the interests of the Hindus be effectively counteracted and an agitation be initiated 
for the annulment of the Communal Award. 

Resolutions — Second Day — New Delhi — 11th. February 1940 

Recruitment to Army 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting to-day* 
adopted a resolution urging the removal of the artificial distinction between martial 
and non-martial classes and acceleration of recruitment from Hindus of all 
provinces in India, which offered an excellent material for the rank and file and 
officers. 
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The Committee pointed out the necesBity of preserving Hindi as national 
language and called upon the Government of India to introduce a better system for 
safeguarding the Hindi language in the programmes of the All-India Radio and 
the appointment of Hindi artistes in larger numbers. 

The Sind Government was requested not to hand over the administration of 
the Manzilgah buildings to Muslims and the Governor of Sind was asked to 
withhold sanction to such restoration, in exercise of his special responsibility. 

The meeting drew the attention of the Government of India to the disturbed 
condition in the North-West Frontier due to tribal raids, kidnappings, etc., and 
urged them to take etrective steps against the miscueauts. 

The following committee was api)ointed to give effect to the resolution passed 
at the last annual sesBion of the Mahasabha at Calcutta in respect of establishment 
of a Hindu militia : — Dr. B. 8. Moonje (Chairman). Mr. J. B. Vorma (General 
Secretary). Dr. Savarkar (Bombay), Capt. Kesbab Chandra (Punjab), Mr. G. V. 
Subba Kao (Bezwada), Mr. Nalvade (Maharashtra), Mr. Chand Karan Sharda 
(Ajmer), Pt. Bharat Misbra (Bibar). Mr. Khemcband Gurnuunul (Sukkur), and one 
representative from each of the remaining provincial Hindu Sabhas. 

Working Committee Meeting — Bombay~18tb May 1940 
Demand for Dominion Status after the War 

The Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee passed a number of resolutions 
arising out of the international situation and the political situation in India, at its 
meeting held in Bombay on the 18th. May 1940. 

The committee reiterated that the Congress cannot speak on behalf of the 
Hindus, and called upon the Government to give a definite undertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and the Muslims between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha is not made a party and which is not sanctioned by it, can 
be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

The committee authorised the president, Sir M. N. Mukherji. Dr, B. 8. 
Moonje, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji to ])lace the 
committee’s resolutions before the Viceroy, secure a definite reply to the issues 
raised and submit to the working committee, not later than July 81, a report, on 
receipt of which the committee would consider what further practical steps should 
be taken in case the Mahasabha’s demands are not granted. 

Military Training to Indians 

Other resolutions regretted that adequate steps had not yet been taken to give 
military tiaining to the Indians for the defence of India, and, in view of the 
developments in Europe, impressed on the Government of India the urgent necessity 
of raising a national militia on a large national scale ami on a voluntary basis 
without distinction of caste or creed, which Klumld bo equipped in an up-to-date 
manner both on land and air, and which sliould serve as a force reserved for 
Indian defence. 

The committee further reiterated its demand for a declaration by the 
Government that Dornifiioii Status under the Statute of Westminster will be 
granted to India immediately on the ceHsation of the war, guaranteeing the 
indivisibility of India as a political unit. This, the committee urges, should not be 
conditioned on any Hindii-ilnslim pact as an indispensable pre-requisite nor should 
the future constitution be based on the present communal award. 

The committee also reiterated that it is pre])ared to accept Dominion Status as 
the immediate step towards the attainment of absolute indepeudence. 

Co-operation with Census x\uthoritie8 

A resolution urging the Hindus to cooperate whole-heartedly with the census 
authorities to get their real numerical strength well registered in the coming 
census, was adopted. 

The committee also emphasized the need to popularise the definition that 
every one ‘who recognises this Bharat Varsha as his or her fatherland or holy land 
is a Hindu.’ It was also decided that the hill tribes should be advised to return 
themselves as Hindus. 

Another resolution passed by the committee referred to the declaration of the 
Muslim league with regard to Pakistan, and called upon all Hindu princes the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to awaken and consolidate the Hindus in their 
States by extending every support to the Hindu Sangathan movement in general 
and the Hindu Mahasabha in particular. 
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A third resolutjoii which was on the Bidar riots criticized the policy of the 
Nizamis Government in this respect. 

The working committee discussed in detail what attitude the Hindu Mahase^ha 
should adopt iii respect of the 1‘akistan movement. 

Resolutions— Second Bay— Bombay — 19th May 1940 
Cui ^’i:ral Contact with Burmans 

A resolution exhorling all Hiiulus in Burma to develop close cultural 

and patriotic contact wiMi the Budclhist Bnrmans ‘who are our co-religionists 

and cultural allies’ and slaad by them in weal and w'oc as against any 

common aggression, was passed by the working committee of the Alahasabha 
which concluded tne two-day session today after i-assing four more resolutions. 

SYAirATIIY FOR KlNOU SUFFERERS IN Bu^lMA 

The committee recorded its symjiathy for the Hindu sufrerers in the 
recent anti-JIindu Muslim riots in Burma and declared that the helplessness 

of the Hindus in these riots was due to their not having consolidated their 
position. 'Ihe resolution also warned the Buddhist co-religionists in Burma 
to beware of the danger they were rapidly getting exposed to by the ‘alarming 
increase of llie Alushm poimlation’ wliich was bound to lead to the Mns.ims 
demanding ‘a sepaiaivT existence and attempt to create a culturally, religiously 
and politically bosulc state within the state’. 'J'he (‘ommittce advised the 
Jiurmaiis to lake a icsson from the history of Hindustan before it was too late. 

B(.)sk-Lea(}ue Pact Detrimental to Hindus 

By another leHolutioii the working committee supported the Bengal provincial 
Hindu Alahasabha in its icsolve to maintain an indcfiendent Hindu Hablm 
party in the Calcutta corjioration ‘untainied by any Jiu milialiiig alliances' and 
condemned the })act formed between Mr. ISubhas Chandra Bose and the 
Muslim Leaguers in the corporation ‘under conditions which are highly 
detrimental to llindii solidarity and interests in Bengal.’ 

''J’lie working commit tee authorised the president to take necessary action 
concerning Air. H. 0. Ohatterji, the general secretary of the All India Hindu 
Alahasabha, for his activities in connection with the election to the alderman- 
ship of the coriioiation. 

Pakistan Bcheme Condemned 

The Pakistan scheme of the Aluslim League came up for condemnation 
when the following resolution was adopted : — 

‘This meeting of the working committee strongly condemns the Pakistan 
scheme as adopted in the resolution passed by the Aluslim Ijcague at 

Lahore last March aiming to break up India into a number of Muslim 
Htates and Hindu Btates. as fundamentally anti-Hindu and therefore anti- 
national. The committee reatlirnis the determination of the Hindu Alahasabha 
to maintain with all and every means in its power the integrity of Hindustan 
as an organic and indivisible national and i)oliticHl unit. 

‘The committee further refiudiates tlie statements made by certain 
Congressite leaders to the effect that “if the Moslems unanimously press 

their demands of I’akistan no power could withstand it”, or ‘ that the Moslem 
rule would after all be an Indian rule and therefore must necessarily be 
preferable to a foreign rule”, or, “that the Moslems aloim. had the right to 

dictate what safeguards they want and these should be acc^epted by the 
Hindus as the basis of any compromise to secure Hindu-Moslem unity”. 

The resolution further i)ointed out the communal imddents in various 
parts of the country and declared that Muslim rule was bound to be 

dangerous to Hindus and as unacceptable as any foreign rule. 


The Tamil Nad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

PresideDtiai Address 

The first session of the Tamil Nad Hindu Mahasabha Conference was 
held at Salem under the presidency of Mr. V. D, Savor kar^ President of the 
All India Hindu Mahasabha on the 28rd. March 1940 who in the couse of his 
address said that the objective of the Hindu Mahasabha was the consolidation 
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of the Hindus with the ultimate goal of absolute independence for India. 
Hindus did not mind if Moslems considered themselves a separate race, but 
the*pi’oposal to divide the country could not be permitted.’’ 

Mr. Sdvarkdr said that he had read with grief an extract of an article 
from the pen of (landhiji, in whi^di it was stated that he (Mabatmaji) would 
be ruled by them (Muslims) because it would still be Indian rule. Mr. Savarkar 
deplored this aUiUido on the j'art of Gandhiji and the Congress. If 
Gandhiji W()uld prefer to live in the divided India of the Muslims under 

Mr. Jinnah’s rule, w'hy not, asked the speaker, live under the British I If 
the argument that Mr. Jiunah’s rule was Indian rule was quoted, it would 
be equally true to say that British rule wuis human rule. He could not 
understand this “di^featist” mentality and he for one refused to allow the 

division of India into two. Mr. Havaikar ditlered from Gandhiji fundamen- 
tally a!ul added that the Hindu Mahasabha would never be a party to such 
arrangements. The Hindus too were Indians and why should the Muslims 

ask for their own i)art of the country ? 

'I'lic Congress might try to compromise with the League, continued 

Mr. Bavarkar, but the Mahasabha would not do it. No compromise which 
sacrificed the si'U'-rcapect of the Hindus would be agreed to by the Sabha 
and he a^ipcalcd to the Hindus to resist the proposals of Muslims who 
wished to lesiore Muslim rule through various means. Muslims had under- 
stood the weakness of the (Congress and w’cre binding. The Mahasabha was 

prepared to take up the ehalleuge and to fight for the preservation of Hindus- 
tan. Let all minoiiiics live in ilindustan and they would all receive equality of 
treatment. Let th(‘m not, however, arrogate any snpeiioiiiy of strength to 

themsiilvos and try to befool the others who were equally wide awake and 

quite determined to safeguard their rights and privileges. 

Mr. Bavarkar refuted the theory of Mr. .liunah that there were two 

major races in India. He iiointod out that the Muslims had now come to regard 
themselves no longer as a minority, but as a major race and, perhaps, as the more 
powerful of the two major races. The Hindu Mahasabha was pre{)ared to face this 
issue and would allow the Muslims no more rights than their population would 
justify. If they wisiiod to light out the issue, the fight would not be refused. He 
was very sorry that Mr. Jiunali was becoming no better than Nadir Shah or Auran- 
gazeb. Swaraj in India, Mr. Savaikar concluded, could only be Hindu Haj since the 
Hindus were a majority and others could not object to it. It existed in other 
countries and 'Hindustan was no exception to the rule of the majority being in 
power. Mr. Savarkar reiterated his point and added that the Hindus could not agree 
to Gandhiji’s rcadineRS to be under Muslim domination, even if it was Indian Kaj. 
lie ap])ealed to the Hindus to join the Sabha and consolidate their ranks pre- 
pared lor any light which the Muslijns might force on them encouraged by the 
British policy of ‘‘l>ivide and Rjile” and the weakness of the Congress in yielding 
to the Muslims and giving them a blank cheque in the name of nationalism which, 
however, was not true nationalism. 

rroceeding, Mr. Savaikar emphasised that Hindustan had a right to exist on 
the map of the world even as other countries existed, and he would exhort the 
Hindus to remember his appeal and to work for the Mahasabha. He could not see 
how Hindus of Hiuduslan could submit to Muslim rule. Hindus were awake to 
the real danger and were ready to fight any power to save their independence to 
the last drop of their blood, lie was sorry for Gandhiji’s statement, but felt 
amused by what Mr. Jinnah had said iu his speech at the League Conference at 
Lahore. Mr. Savarkar also explained at the Conference the terra “Hindu” and defined 
the view of the Mahaaa))ha as to who was a Hindu and what constituted the 
qualifications for being a Hindu. 

Mr. Savarkar obsmved that in South India there was some misunderstanding 
about the word “Hindu”. The Mahasabha did not mean by the word “Hindu” 
anything connected with mere religion or theocracy. Even those who did not 
believe in the Vedas were Hindus, as for instance, the Jains. The Sikhs, the 
Brahmos, the Reformers, the Sanatanists and others, who had their own special 
religious dogmas and books, were also Hindus. A Hindu was one who considered 
Hindustan as the land of his birth and as the land of his religion, whatever it 
might be. That India was his *‘Bitvibhooral” and “Punyabhooroi” were the two 
essential constituents of the word Hindu. A Hindu ought to remember always 
that he was born in India and that India was his holy land, i,e., the land where 
hie Gurue had their birth. The definition held good of the varioue denominatioae 
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of the Hindu race, tno Bikbs, the Jains and Linpayats. The Muslims, Christians 
and Jews, even if born in India, looked to Arabia as their ilolv Laud and, 
therefore, they did not come witliin tlie meaninji of the word “Hindu.’’ • 

Mr. Savarkar also touched upon the question of the Druvidiun movement in 
South India and added tlukt wliether one was an Aryan or a Dravidiun, he was a 
Hindu, since India had {ziven birth to him ami liis roli{i,ion luul its origin in India. 
Tlie Mahasabha was, theiciore, for all Hindus, irrespective of all diirerences of 
caste ov t^liilosophy c: other indiefs. He v.as *:lad to h/'oim the audience that the 
Jains had agreed to be put under (he main dassiricatiou of Hindus in the eiisuiuja; 
census and he appealed to ill iJindus -Aryan and Pvavidian, Bralimiii and Non- 
Bralunin, Mahratta, iMiuliassi or L’uniabi— to join the Babba and to consolidate 
its ranffs. 

Mr. Savarkar tln^n referred to IMr. Jiiinah’s sipi!;f!;eflti 'i; to bifurcate India 
info Hindu and Muslim India and l»opcd that as a result of the eflbrtB of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the ilindus w'ouid all stand united in common cause, namely 
the preservjitioiJ of their race, eultiiro, rclijAiou aud ])oli{ical riplus in the land of 
their iorcfatliers. Tluit was w’hat ho called “Hindu-dom” namely, the Hindu 
Nation, which comiuiscd Hindu religion and all the otlier concomitants which 
were necessary to kee]) the race in a posidon of Btrenp;lh and inllncnce. He 
ai>pcaled to Hindus to alxdiidi untoui habilily. to ndax the vigour of tlie caste 
system, to be united as one man and prevent the spoliation of HinduBtan by 
any artificial division e 


The Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 

Presuloritial Address -Ranchi — 14lh. April 1940 

The ninth session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Ranchi on the t4th. April 1940 v.ndcr the presidency of Hr. Shyaina rramd 
Mu/cherjee, who in the course of his address said : — 

“Nothing will be more disastrous (ban failure by the British (Jovcniment to 
rise equal to the occasiem and settle the (iroscnt constitutional deadlock in India 
consistent with India's le;;itimate demands. 

‘'It 18 unquestionalile tliat whaiever constitution may (*()me into existence, the 
bulk of the people to he atrected will be Hindus. It is ((piidly true that iinlesg 
Hindus throughout India combine, the fate of the Hindus in provinces, where 
they are in a minority, is sealed, it is necessary for us to be fully satisfied that 
the freedom movement in this country will lead not merely to the disB}>pcaiance 
of any foreign domination but will also bring peace, happiness and prosperity to 
our society and will give to the Hindus the Inllest scope for ])!ayiiig their part 
in the attainment of national welfare. ^J'he future tStatc must be so organized as 
to give to Hindu culture and civilization their appropriate place in the social 
order, subject to any changes which the altered conditions of this world may 
rightfully demand. 

The Indian National Congress which for 50 years has claimed to be 
representative of all classes of Indians finds itself in a most perplexing situation. 
Much though we wish that truth were otherwise, it is no use concealing the fact 
that the Congress has not succeeded in bringing within its fold any \cry large 
number of Moslems. And yet the Congress dares not openly fifjht for the juotection 
of Hindu interests even though they are deliberately trampled underfoot. 'I'he 
danger to the future of India and Bjiecially of Hindus, of the Moslems 
consolidating themselves into a 8e])arate entity drawing its iiiBjiiration from Moslem 
countries abroad is obvious. None can tell what the future will he. But none can 
say to-day that it will be a fairy tale to assert that some future Moslem leaders of 
the Pakisthan movement may dream of a possible alliance wuth some independent 
Moslem btate for the preservation of Moslem interests or for the spread of Islam in 
India 

“As Hindus our position is perfectly clear. We want communal harmony and 
amity. We fully recognize that this country must continue in future, as it has 
been in the past, the home of many peoples other than Hindus. We beg of them 
to treat this country as their fatherlaiia and identify themselves with the joys and 
sorrows of the people of India. The Hindus who are luimfirically the strongest must 
be true to their past traditions of tolerance and forbearance and allow the fullest 
liberty to all communities residing in India. Bucb tolerance and understanding must 
43 
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have special application in the fields of cultural, social and religions pursuits so that 
the legitimate rights of other communities in these essential spheres of life may be 
Bcntl^ulously respected.” 

He continued “The Hindu Mahasabha claims to revive the Hindus in the 
land of their birth. As an immediate programme we have to take up the solution 
of those obstacles which stand in the way of Hindu solidarity particularly in social 
sphere. Once we succeed in rousing Hindu consciousness, artificial barriers, such 
as untouchability, created by the exigencies of time amongst different classes of the 
Hindus will automatically disappear, 

“In the next order of society that we contemplate the Hindu Mahasabha must 
be the meeting ground of all classes and castes of Hindus, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, capitalist and labourer, employer and employee. One of the tasks of 
the Hindu Mahasabha will be to build up a national militia. Extensive volunteer 
corps must be organized and every healthy young man must be encouraged to be- 
come a member of one unit or another. This army of volunteers sliould mainly be 
utilized tor social and economic Bcrvi<‘e for which there is ample scope in our society 
to-day. In the i)olitical field the Hindu Mahasabha must capture eveiy seat of power 
that may be available to it. Bo long as sei)afate electorates continue, so long as 
an organised conspiracy exists for crushing the Hindus at any cost, the Hindu 
electorates must be trained to send to all assemblies and local bodies only such 
persons as are ))ledged to support the Hindu cause without detriment to the larger 
interests of national advancement. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Ranchi —l.'Sth. April 1940 

Resolutions were ])assed on the next day the l.'iith. April when a declaration 
was made that, at the present moment and in the i^resent stale of the country, the 
Hindu Mahasabha was ])rcpared to accept Dominion Btatus of the Blatiite of West- 
minister variety. 'J'he resolution, however, reiterated that the ultimate goal of the 
Mahasabha was complete ijule))cndcnce of Hindusthan. 

By another resolution, the conference characlerisod as ‘'preposterous, fantastic 
and impractic.able” the idea of dividing India into two. Disapproval was also ex- 
pressed of some of the recent utterances of Mr. Gandhi in this connection. 

Finally, the conference ])assed a resolution demanding the initiation of a 
movement for the restoration of the Hindu temj)le8 that had passed into other 
hands during Muslim rule. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

Council Meeting— Bombay — 18tb. February 1940 

Text of Resolutions J'AssiiiD 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India winch met at Bombay 
on the ISth. February 1940 passed a resolution welcomijig the Viceroy’s uniioiuic.emont 
about the inleutious of the British (jovernment to introduce in India Dominion 
Status of tlie Westminster variety at the conclusion of the war. Dr, R. P. Paranjpye 
rresident of the Federation, presided and among those i)reseut were Sir Ohimanlal 
Betalvad, Sir Cowasji Jehaugir, Mr. V. N. Chamlavai kar, rriiicipal (i. S. Mahajani 
R,ai Saheb Vaidya, Mr. B. G. Yaze, Mr. B. N. Gokhale, Mr. N. 0. Bharucha 
and Mr. Dalvi. ddie following is the full text of the resolution i»asscd by the 
council of the Federation 

(1) While welcoming the recent announcement of H. E. the Viceroy about 
the intentions of the British Government to introduce into India Dominion Status 
of the Statute of Westminster variety, so soon as practicable after the conclusion 
of the war, the Council deplores that the announcement was not followed up by 
an endeavour to rally all reasonable political opinion in the country for the 
purpose of a general ])olitical appeasment. The Council also regrets that the 
Congress rejected the offer of the Viceroy by sticking to its impracticable demands 
for complete independence and a constituent assembly without taking into 
consideration the favourable reactions of Indian public opinion towards the 
Viceroy’s utterance. 

(2) The Council is of opinion that it is impractical in the present international 
situation of the world to talk of complete independence of India and to attempt 
to sever the ties which bind India to the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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(3) The Council coiiBiders the proposal of a constituent assembly based 
on adult suffiap;e ai» thoroughly unpractical and as one that will retard the coiuUry’a 
progress. The Council further considers that the modified pro])osal of convcminK 
an assembly of all the prerent members of central and provincial legislatures will 
not be acceiTtable to Be-eral i>.irtie8 and from various ])()ints of view. 

(4) The Council repudiate the suggestion that India consists of two separate 
nations based on ditferer^-e of religion and will always oppose any attempt to 
divide India on suvii lii.ea. 'Ibe Libeial Tarty, ho.vc er, is always ready to ensure 
a square deal to all minorities. 

(5) Tj\e Council considers that the ]>re^ent political imT^asBO in India can 
best be solved by having truly represen lali^’o couUiioii cabinets in the various 
provinces TL no. es with ])leasure the readiness of the I’remieiS of Tcijgal and 
the Tunjab to agree to such coalitions and trusts that the Congress majorities in 
the seven pro\ince8 vdll also ^how the same readiness in order to ease the present 
extreme political tension in the counliy as «n emcrf.,cncy measure. 'Jhe Council 
is aware that such coalition cabinets will require some spirit of compromise on 
the part of the several vnirlies and can he formed only on the basis of an agreed 
programme and on the basis of ics|u>nsibility lo the legislatures and the electorate. 
It earnestly Irnsis that such a spirit of compromise will he forthcoming in view 
of the larger interests of the country. 

(6) 3he Coujicil will welcome the immediate enlargement of the Executive 
Council of the Goveinor-Gcncial by the inclusion of some of the representative 
leaders of the vaiious iiarties and interests of the country, as an interim measure 
for the duration of the war, till the entire question of the constitution of India 
can be seriously taken in hand. 

(7) 'i'lie "Council urges the Covernmont, as an earnest of its genuine deter- 

mination to make India a full-lledged I oniinion, to devise measures to render Jndia 
capable of undortakiug its own defence in certain serious eventualities and for tins 
purpose to take leadc'is of tlie people into confidence with the object of laying down 
a definite plan for organizing the vast man-power and natural resources of the 
country. Jn imrticular, the Counciul urges tlie rapid I ndianisation of the 

commissioiicd ranks of the army, a large increase in Indian Air Force, the 

opening of recruit merit for all defeiice services to all ( laRHCH in all ])art8 of the 
country, and a considerable expansion of the leriitorial forces so ns to tuovide an 
adequate reserve in case of need and to revive the martial traditions of tlie peoide. 
It also calls ui'on Covei iinient to take more adequate incaHureH for the maiinfacture 
of munitions and other war equijunent including aiicinft, in tlie (‘ounlry itself and 
to encourage Indian industries, especially those which may be converted to war 

purposes when necessary. 

(8) The Council liold the view that Indian public opinion sliould have a 

determining voice in framing anew constitution of India after the close of the war. 
The council now Buggests that a small conference ])rclimiiiary to the one suggested 
by the National Libi'ial Federation at its Allaliabad session last December, be called 
by bis Excellency the Viceroy of about loO members elected by recognised 
organizations of several ])ai ties, communities and inlcicsts in the couiitiy to 
determine the ]uinciple8 of the future constitution of India. 

"Ihe Tresident be anthoiised to cooperate with other political parties and 
interests in furlheiance of the above object. 

Council Meeting — Poona — 23r<I. June 1940 
Text of Kesoi.utjons passed 

An appeal to the Oovernmeut and leaders to sink difierenceB and to unite to 
form national CovenmientH both in the i)iovinees and at the centre, thus siTuiing 
the Indian national interests and ensuiing the full cooperation of India in the 
prosecution of the war, was the crux of a resolution })asBcd l)y tlic council of the 
Fedeiation which met at Toona on the 2:Td. June 1940, Lr. /?. P, Paranjpye, 
president, presiding. 'Ibe following in the text of the resolutions on the politicai 
situation and Indian defem'e ; — 

In view of the intensely critical situation caused by the entry of Italy in ihe 
war and the collaj se of Prance, the council of the National Jdbeial Fedcfation of 
India urges the Cioveinment and all the 1 oliiical jaitics in the country lo sink 
their differerucs at least for the time being and a]>])eals to the leaders fo unite so 
that National Governments can be foimed both in tlie jirovinces and at the centre 
thus securing Indian national interests and ensuring the full cooperation of India 
in the prosecution of the war. 
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(A) The council is of opinion that while the new proposals of the Government 

in the matter of defence, involvinLi; an increase in the siveiif^th of the Indian army, 
navx and the air force, the abandonment of the ei^lit Indianising; units scheme and 
of the Bubstitution of Indian cominissioned ufhceis for Viceroy’s Commissions, are 
moves in the ri^ht direction, still these proposals are far too inadequate to meet 
the defence needs of India ; the council considers that the policy of Indianisation 
should be carried out in the fullest measure and tliat the manufacture in the 
country of aeroplanes, tanks and other equipment sliould be undertaken without 
avoidable delay and that military training should be extended to all classes so as 

to provide a second line of defence and in other ways devise and immediately carry 

out so far. The council ur^es the Government of India to secure the unrestricteu 
admission of Indian pilots to the R. A. F. on the same basis as api)lie8 to 
dominion pilots. 

(B) Uhe council feels that India’s war efforts as elaborated in (A) will not be 
sufficiently effective unless an Indian Defence Minister commanding the confidence 
of the people is api)ointed. 

The council condemned the ])olicy of the Ceylon IMinisters in seeking to 
reduce the number of voteis by administrative action which was inconsistent with 
the Secretary of Hi ale’s despatch of June 10, IbJO. 

By another resolution, the council appealed to the Governments of Great 
Britain, the Dominions and the Colonics to take immediale steps to eliminate all 
discjriminations based on race and colour, as such discrimination was a negation of 
Democracy. 'J'hey also appealed to General Hmiits and the Houlh Alrican 
Government in particular, to take all jiossible steps to implement the \iplift clause 
in the Cur>c lown Agreement or at any rate do nothing which would aggravate the 
apprehensions of the Houth African Indias. 


The A. 1. Forward Bloc Conference 

Second Session — Nagpur — 18th. June 1940 
The Welcome Addue^^s 

The All-India Forward Bloc Conference commenced its second session at 
Nag})nr on the 18th. June 1940 under U»e ])iesidency of Hj. Subhati Chandra Bose. 

AVelconiing the dclcgales Mr. L\ S. Ihnkar, Cliairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, d(‘claic(l that the Koiward Bloc under tlie leadershii) of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Boso was alone capalde of k'ading the couiilry along the right lines. 

Crith ising tlie Congiess ] obey juid acUviiics, tlm chairman said that they 
were incongruous in view of tlie present world siiualion when every country was 
thrcaleind with the menace of mrchanicul warfare against which chharkha and 
handloom had inovcd most ineflccUvc. India, however, Bhould be concerned firstly 
with her own aflaiis namely, struggle; for independt nee ratlier tlian what ha]q)ened in 
other countries. 'J lie Forwaid Blue was pre}iaH'd to follow Gandhian leadership 
to this end ]>iovided the Congress decided on direct action immediately after the 
present meeting of the Working Committee. 

Buesidential Address 

Sj, Snhhas Chandra Bose then delivered tlie presidential address. In the 
course, of his s])crch, lie observed, ‘Jf India can win freedom now, and then save 
herself, she will best serve the cause of humanity.” 

Jnstilying, at the outset, the forniution of the Forward Bloc and detailing its 
achievements so far, Mr. Bose clainied that the Forwaid Bloc had successfully 
resiftted the tendency towards constitutionalism ami comiuomisc within the ranks 
of the Congress. It was due to their eUbits that the Congress leaders had to vacate 
offices, as a protest against the policy of the British Government. If they had not 
done so, they would have been carrying on tbe war policy of the Government of 
India as agents of British Imperialism. Inspite of eflbrts made liiiherlo, no com- 
promise had yet been made with the British Government, and for this they, of the 
Forward Bloc could legil iniately claim some ciedit. 

Hecoiidly, tiny had so far fiusiiaud all aitcnn-tsto secure the co-operntion of the 
CongiesH in ilie prosecution of the war Following his nn eting with the Vit eroy in 
Heptenibei last, Mahaima Ciandlii had given out that he was of the view that India 
Bhould give unconditional help to Great Britain during the present war. But the 
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Congress Working Con*mittee, TFliich nsiially followed Mahatma Gandhi blindly, had 
ignored hie views on ;nich an all-imi^ortant issne. Tins had happened only because of 
the attitude of ilie Kisun Subha and the Forward Bloc. The Forward Bloc claimed to 
have succeeded in creating an atmosphere of stuiggle, which they had launched at 
Kamgarh, and w’hich sin -e then had been steadily gaining in strength and volume. 

The struggle, Mr. Bose said, had made coiisidend)le headway in Bihar and the 
United rrovinecs. In B^mgal, they had restored in a large measure the "status 
quo\ which existed pxior :o September, 

Continuing, Mr. Bose said, ^'‘Jn order to fully utilise the opportunity which 
internationa' events have pu sented tons, we must have Buflicient unity and solidari- 
ty among ourselves. If India could speak with one voice to day our demand will 
indeed be wcUnigL irresihtible. It follows, as a consequence, that we should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the mn'iiuum limit. National unity will 
pre8ni)po8e unity within the Co^gre^s and, at the same time, unity between the 
Congress and other o/ganiButirns, like the Muslim J^engiio. 

“if we can develop sutiicient unily and solidarity among ourselves in good time, 
we may veiy well hope that even if the country passes thrombi a struggle and 
even if catastrophic, events take ]ilace in Europe, the nniisforence of power from 
the hands ol Biiiish Imperialism to those of the Indian ))eo])lo will take jdace to a 
peaceful manner. It is not nei'cssary tliat the Indian revolution should be a bloody 
one, or that it sliouM pass tiuough a period of clinos. Gn the contrary, it is 
desirable that it should be as iieacctul as possible and a itcaccful transition can be 
ensured if the pctiplc aic united and are determined to have their freedom.'^ 

Mr. Bose suggested that tliey sliould immediately go out into the oountry 
with the rallying i ry — “All i>o\ver to the Indian people.” d'his would gnlvauise the 
masses in a moment. In order to put forward this demand in an elfective and 
irresistible mauiier, thev should leave no stone unliiincd in their etrort to attain 
national uiiiry. 'Jhis dibit would ncressitale the si'Uiug up of a macliincry which 
will preserve harmony and goodwill among the iH*o)d(‘ under all circumstances. 
Such a machinery woidd be ])rovidod by a (htiziais’ defence CiOj'S, organised on an 
all-party basis. But such a eorjis should be quite independent of tlie Government, 
The (htizens* Defence Cor[iB would only aim at piesciving internal ]teace, har- 
mony and goodwill. The question of defending the couutiy mililiuily from other 
force or power was one. \vid(di phould eoneerii tlic Government only. 

Keforring to the international silnaiion. Mr. Bose said, “Alter reading the out- 
spoken Hlatcmenls of Messrs. Winston Chuichill and Baul Beyiiand, wo cannot blink 
the prime facts of the Biluaiion as they emerge fioui the (jidck t('m| o of war. 
Everyday makes it more (dear that M. Banl Beynand's Humming ii]) of the situation 
in the Chamber of Deputii.’s was a true mcasuie of the miliinry conditions then 
obtaining. Dark as was the ]dclurc then, it has grown darker sim e, 

“The caiiHC of the Aliii's’ deleat setons to-day ludj.ed sonawbere in their 
system. It was a system wliieh Mr. Clement Attlee, Sjaaking, 1 believe, for the 
last time from the Gpposilion hcmdies, said liad failed to meet the need of the 
crisis. But we are not so mucji inteiesied in a ]iarlienlar metiiod as in the basic 
principles of action. And we are not to he dissuaded fiom pj-essing liome our 
demand for the admission of fundamental rights by a clouding of the isHu<?8. 

“We cannot but ask ourselves wbeie wc stand in tliis intci national flux. 
Following sombre ihonghls of allied statesmen ami stiatogisis, we cannot but ask 
ourselves what we should do if British resisiance eoiiapses. 

What is England likely to do, with or without France ? 9'he answer to 
this question could lie fnrnisbed by that inexpliealile lactor— the piihlic morale*. 
The British people are famous for their dogged pertinacity and tlicir nnflincliing 
nerves, dhey ate now eonfronied with wliat is jicrha] s the Heveresl ordeal in their 
history. Let us see how they will acquit ihemselves. Jmiged from the realistic 
point of view, the United t^tates of Ameiica cannot go beyond a eerlain limit in 
helping the Allies, h'St Jai>an should make trouble in the Far East. And there 
is no hole, whatsoever, that bir blaffoid Cripps will succeed in dividing Germany 
and boviefc Russia. It is more than nroiiable tiiat there is a dehnite agreement 
between Soviet Russia on the one side aiul Germany and Italy on the other.” 

“buch being tlie situation,” concluded Mr. Bose, “India must in this grave 
crisis think of herself first. If she can win freedom now and then save herself, 
she will best serve the cause of humanity. It is for the Indian [jcople to make 
an immediate demand for the transference of power to them thiough a Brovisional 
National Government. No constitutional difiiculties can be put forward by the 
British Government with a view to resisting this demand, because legislation for 
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this purpose can be put throuf!;h Parliament in twenty-four hours. When things 
settle down inside India and abroad, the Provisional National Government will 
corfvene a Constituent Assembly for framing a full-fledged constitution for 
this country.” 


The A. I. Anti-Compromise Conference 

Presidential Address— Ramgarh —lfith. March 1940 

The All India Anti-Compromise Conference was held at Ramgarh on the 
19th. March 1940 under the presidency of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. The following 
is the text of the address delivered by him : — 

You have done me a very great honour by inviting me to preside over the 
deliberations of the All-Ijidia Anii'Com])r()miKe Conference at Ramgarh to-day. 
At the same time, the responsibility you liave thrown on my shoulders is onerous 
to a degree. 'J'his Conference is intended to focus all the auti-1 mperialist forces 
in the country that are now determined to resist a compromise with Imperialism. 
To preside over such a Conference is by no means an easy task. This task 
becomes all the more serious and arduous when tlie Chairman of the Reeei>tion 
Committee is no less a ])crson than Swami Hahajanand Baraswati, It is in 
response to Swamiji’s clarion-call that we have assemhied here to-day. 

Comrades. 1 shall fail in my duty if, before proceeding to discuss the problem 
of the day, I do not pay a tribute to those who arc responsible for organising 
this conference. 1 haj^pen to know something of the obstacles and the difticnllies 
that had to he overcome before this conference could meet and I can, therefore, 
speak w'iili a certain amount of authority. 'Jliese obstacles and difliculties were 
of a two-fold chjuactcr. In the first ])lace, there were physical and material 
obstacles and difliculties to he overcome at Ramgarli before adequate arrangements 
for the Conference could he made. In the sccoiul place, ])erBi8tcnt hostile propa- 
ganda all over the country had to he faced and counteracted by the organiser of 
the Conference. 1'he most suiquisiiig ai»(l ])ainful part of this ])ro}>aganda was 
the determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or shall 1 say ]»seudo-LeftiBtB ?) 
to make this ('onlcren('e inijiossihlc by openly condemning it and also by trying 
to sabotage it. As a mutter of fact, diiring the. last few months, it has become 
more and more evident that a number of Leftists have begun to ])lay tlie role of 
apologists of the Rightists— hut such a jAienomenon is not new in history. Man 
lives to learn and the longer he lives, the more does he realise the aptness of the 
oft-repealed truism tliat Insiory repeats itself. 

It has been argued by the apologists of the Congress Working Committee 
that the Congress is itself the biggest Anli-tI()m])romise t'onfercnce and that such 
a Conference is, therefore, tin necessary. Ulie resolution of the last meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee whiih met at I’atna is held up before our eyes in 
order to demonsiratc that tlie Congress has adopteil an nncomj)romi8ing policy. 
One cannot hut atimire tlie naivete of such an argument, hut is it meet and 
proper for politicians and ])olitical woikers to he so very naive? 

One has only to go through the whole of the Raliia resolution and particularly 
through the latter ]iorlion of it in order to realise that there are loopholes which 
detract from the intrinsic^ value of that resolution. No sooner was this resolution 
nassed than Mahatma Gandhi came forward with the statement that the door 
had not been hanged on future negotiations for a settlement. Mahatmaji’s 
subsequent lengthy remarks on Civil Disuhedience do not assure us by any means 
that the ])eriod of struggle has commenced. In fact, what has distressed and 
bewildered us during the last year and a half is the fact that while on the one 
hand red-liot resolutions are i)a8sed and statements issued by members of the 
Congress Working Committee, simultaneously otlier remarks are made and 
Btatements issued eitlier by Mahatma Gandiii or by other Rigiitist leaders which 
create a totally different impression on the average mind. Then there is the moot 
question as to whether the Patna resolution would have been i)assed at all, hut for 
the pressure exerted by the Left during the last six months. 

The couiilry eagerly awaits a clear and unequivocal declaration from the 
Congress Woiking Committee that the door has finally been banged on all talks 
of a compromise with Imperialism. But will this declaration be forthcoming ? 
If BO, when ? 
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Comrades, those who aver that the Conpiress is the bi^jgest Anti-Compromise 
Conference perhai)8 from shortness of memory and their brains consequently 

need refreshing. Have they forgotten that as soon as the War be<;an, Miihat^na 
Gandhi proceeded to bimla vvHliont carinj^ to consult the Congress Working 
Committee and informed Jlii Excellency the Viceroy that he was in favour of 
rendering unconditional help to Great Britain in the prosecution of the War ? Do 
they not realise tiiat Mahatma Gandhi being the sole Dictator of the Congress, 
his personal views nev^ossa.sly iiave a far-reacliing implh.'tioji ? Have they forgotten 
tliat since the outbreak of war, the (^^ngross Woiking CommiMee has side-tracked 
the main issue, namely, oui demand for Varna Swaraj— by putting forward a 
demand for a faked Constituent Assembly? llavo they forgoUeu that some 
prominent Rightist leadrib, including members of tlie Congress W rking Committee 
have been continuously whitiling down fee implications of a C'LStitiient Assembly 
and that they have gone so far as to accept beparate electorate and the existing 
fratichiHc for the Legislative Assembly as the basih for electing the Constituent 
Assembly ot their dreams ? Have they forgotten that after tlio resignation of 

Congress Ministries, several Congress Ministers luivo been showing an inordinate 

desire to get back to ofiicc ? Have tliey forgotten the consistent attitude which 

Mahatma Gandhi l.as adopted during the last six months in the matter of 
a compromise with the British Government? And do they not know that behind 
the smoke-screen of hot phrases, negotiations for a compromise have been 
going on apace ? 

Unfortunately f}r ns, the British Government have ceased to take the Congress 
seriously and have formed the impression that liowevcr much Congressmen may 
talk, they will not ultimately sliow tight. tSince Sejitemhor there has not 

been any dearth of rcsointiuns or BtatemoniB. Some mem hers of the Congress 
Working Committee opine that tliese resolutions have impressed the world. But 

whether they have impressed the w’orld or not, they Imve certainly not impressed the 
British, who are essentially a realistic race. During the last six months we Iiave 
offered tliem only words and words and we have received the lime-worn reply tlmt 
so long as the Hindu -Muslim problem remains unsolved, Vurna tSwaraj is 
unthinkable. 

Since September last India has been passing through a rare crisis when merits 
minds have fallen a prey to doubt and vacillation, d'he lirst to fall were the leaders 
themselves and the demoralisation that seized them has been spreading ns a 
contagion throughout the land. A determined and widespread effort is needed if we 
are to stem the rot. To make this effort really effective, our activities should bo 
focussed at an All-India Conference of all those who are determined to have no 
truck with Imperialism. 

The crisis that has overtaken us may be rare in Indian history, but it is 
nothing new in the history of the world. Buch crises generally appear in periods of 
transition. In India, we are now ringing down the curtain on an age that is 
passing away, while we are a" the same time ushering in the dawn of a new era. 
The age of Imperialism is drawing to a close and the era of freedom, democracy 
and Socialism looms ahead of us. India, therefore, stands to-day at one of the 
cross-roads of history. It is for us to share, if we so will, the heritage that awaits 
the world. 

It is not to be wondered at tliat raeids minds should be bewil<lered when the 
old structure is crashing under its own weight and the new structure has yet to 
rise out of the aslies of the old. But let us not lose faith in ourselves or in our 

countrymen or in humanity in this hour of uncertainly. To lose faith would be a 

calamity of the first magnitude. 

Buch crises constitute the supreme test of a nation’s leadership. The present 
crisis has put our own leadership to the test and the latter has been unfortunately 
found wanting. It is only by analysing ami exposing the causes of its failure that 
we can learn the lesson of history and lay the foundation of qur future effort and 
achievement. But such analysis and exposure will necessarily be painful to all 
concerned, though there is means of avoiding it. 

I may digress at this stage and draw an analogy with similar crises in other 
climes and ages. When the October Revolution broke out in Russia in 1917, 
nobody had a clear conception as to how the revolution should be directed. Most 

of the Bolsheviks were then thinking in terms of a Coalition with other Fanies, 

It was left to Lenin to denounce all Coalition and give out the slogan — “All Power 
to the Soviet.” Who knows what turn Russian history would have taken, but for 
this timely lead of Lenin’s during a period of doubt and vacillation ? Lenin’s 
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iinerrin^ instinct (or intuition) which ultimately proved to be prophetic, saved 
Russia from disaster and from a tra;;edy similar to that which overtook Spain the 
other day. 

Let us now take a contrary case. Italy in 1922 was to all intents and 
purposes, ri[)e for Socialism. All that siie needed was an Italian Lelin. But the 
man of the hour did not arrive and the 0 })}' 0 rtnnit.y Hlij)ped out of Socialist hands. 
It was immediately seized by the FaS'dst huuler, Benito Mussolini. By his march 
to Rome and liis seizure of power, Italian history took an altogether diderent turn 
and Italy ultimately went Fascist instead of ”oiii”‘ Socialist. Doubt and vacillation 
had seized the Italian leaders and so they failed. Mussolini had one supreme virtue 
which not only saved him but brouii;ht him the laurels of victory He knew his 
mind and he was not afraid to act. That constituted the essence of leadership. 

d'o-day our leaders are wobblinc; and their vacillation has demoralised a section 
of Leftists as well. ‘‘Unity,” ‘‘National Front,” “Discipline’’— these have become 
cheap Blo^t:anB which have no relation to reality. Befo^ced by such attractive 
slogans, they seem to have for^j:;otlen that the supreme need of the hour is a bold. 
uncomi)romiBiu^ ])Olicy loadiuf^ us on to a national stru^ple. Whatever 8tren)j;then8 
ns for this purpose is to be welcomed. Whatever weakens us to be eschewed. 
Unity which ties us to the nprou-strin^s of Rightist ])olitician8 is by no means a 
blessing. Wc might as well induce the Congress to efFoct unity with the Liberal 
Federation — if unity is to be (lesired under all conditions and circumstances. 

In the ]u*cflent crisis, the most distressing i)hen()menon is the disruption within 
the ranks of those who were hitherto regarded as Leftists. Tlie immediate future 
will prove to be the acid test of Leftism in jndia. Those who will be found 
wanting will be soon exposed as ])sendo-Lcfti8t8. The members of the Forward 
Bloc, too, will have to demonstrate by their work and conduct that they are really 
forvvaril and dynamic. It may be that in the ordeal that is shead of us, some of 
these who are branded as Rightists to-day, will prove to be genuine Leftists— 
Leftists in action, 1 mean. 

A word is necessary here in order to explain what we mean by Leftism. The 
present age is the anti-imperialist phase of onr movement. Oiir main task in this 
agfj is to end Imperialism and win national independence for the Indian iicoplc. 
When freedom comes, the age of national reconstruction will commence and that 
will 1)0 the iSocialist ])hase of our movement. In the present ])ha8e of our 
movement. Leftists will be those who will wage an uncom])romising light with 
Imperialism, d'hose who waver and vavdllate in their struggle against imperialism — 
those who tend towards a eomproinise with it— eannot by any means be Leftists. In 
the next phase of our movement. Leftism will be syuonymous with Hocialisra — but 
in the ])re8cnt phase, the words “Leftist’' and ‘‘Aiiti-lmperialiBt” should be 
interchangeable. 

The problem of the hour is : “Will India still remain under the thumb of 

the Rightists or will she swing to the Left, once for all ?” The answer to this can 

be frunished only by Leftists tliemseives. If they ado})t a bold uneorapromising 
policy in their struggle with Imperialism —regardless of all danger, diHiculties and 
obstacles, then the Leftists will make liisiory and India will go Left. 

To those who may still be thinking of a compromise, the recent history of 

Ireland and the sequel to the Anglo-Irish Treaty should prove highly instructive 

and edifying. A compromise with Imperialism will mean that an anti -Imperialist 
national struggle will soon be converted into a civil war among the people 
themselves. Would this be desirable from any point of view. 

In the event of a comiuomise being elFeci'd with Imperialism in this country 
Indian Leftists will in future have to fight not only Imperialism, but its new- 
fangled Indian allies ns well, d’his will necessarily mean that the national struggle 
against Imperialism will be converted into a civil war among the Indians 
themselves. 

Let us take time by the forelock and let ns act while it is not too late. 
Sivami Sahajanand Saraswati has sounded the clarion call. Let us respond to it 
with all the strength and oonrago that we possess. From this Conference let us 
send out a warning to both Imperialism and its Indian Allies. The success of this 
conference should mean the death-knell of compromise with Imperialism, 

Before we part, let us also set up a permanent machinery for implementing 
the resolutions of this Conference and for waging an uncompromising war with 
Imperialism. Everybody now realise that if the Working Committee of the 
Congress does not give the call for launching a national struggle— others will have 
to do BO. It would therefore be in the fitness of things for this Conference to set 
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up a permanent raaermery foi undertaking this responsibility -should the Working 
Commit'ee fail ns in tins (uisis. I liop<^ and trust that the deliberations of this 
Conference will be a prelude to work and struggle on a nation-wide and or* an 
All-India front, •‘inquilab Zuidabiid.” 

Resolutions — Second Day Ramgarh 20th. March 1940 

SiiiuGGi.E FOR Freedom 

The main resoliidon before the Confevenee— tliat d^ ding with the “forthcoming 
struggle’’ — was puHMcd on th(‘ second ihiy. the 20tli. March 1940. 

Tlie r^solutiou req^usta Mr, Suhh.at> (Jnani'-fr Uosn, the President of the 
Conference, and Sw ir i 'Sahnjinand, the President of llie liecepiion Committee 
to bring i'Uo LxisU'ucr, an All-lndia Conmil of Action witli a view to 
launching and directing L'uhr struggle. The re»^oluLion lays down that Ai)ril 6, 
the beginning of the National Week, should be the signal for the intensift- 
carion ot local stru; gles uiid the « ommencem,ent of a struggle on an all-India 
front, and adds tluit this movement sliould symbolise the resolve of the 
Indian people to withdraw tiiemsehos from participation in the war and make 
final efforts for the aciiievemcnt of India’s ind(‘peiidcpce. “Once this struggle 
begins,” declares the resolution, “there should be no rest and no break, nor 
shoulil there be any eidc-a‘acking of the stiugglc as happened in 1932 when 
the Harijan movement was started”. 

While allirming the “inalienable and indefeasible right” of the Indian 
people lo complete sovereign indc| endcnce, t!ic resolution ]>oint8 out that since 
the suspension of the Civil l)isol)cdience by the tkmgrcss in 1933, while on 

the one side there has been a drift towards constitutionalism, there has 
appeared on the other side an unexpected and unpreccdimtcd mass awakening. 
The resolution adds tliat the Indian ])eople are hiingiy for freedom to-day 

and objoctivo conditions are also ripe for the attainment of their political objective. 

AttjtoDe to War 

The resolution adds that while the ideals of freedom and democracy 

have been trumpeted by the Western Imperialist I’owers as their war aims, 

the war has mtint for India a further suppression of civil liberty and 
exploitation of the Indian pi'oplc. War conditions had brought about a closer 
association between Ihitish Imperialism and the Rulers of Indian States and 
capitalists, resulting in a further 8harf)ening of class conscioiisness. Characteri- 
sing the war as an imi»erialist war, tlic resolution observes that though the 
Congress attitude towards the war had been laid down at llaripura and 
further allirmed at Tripuii, “unfortuinvlely for the Indian nation when the 
war started in September 1939, doubt and hesitation seized a seedion of our 
national leadership. As a consequimce, valuable months have been lost in 
carrying on useless negotiations with the British Government and in seeking 
a clarification of the British war aims.” Instead of taking a forward step 
after the resignation of the Congress Ministries, steps have been taken only 
to confuse and bewilder the mind of the ordinary man. 

Condemning the emphasis laid on spinning and construclive work, the 
resolution respectfully warns the Indian people “not to be misled or confused 
by the demaml for a fake Constituent Assembly.” 

Exhorting lovers of freedom to siand up boldly and courageously for the 
ideals of polithal, social and economic emancipation, the resolution advises 
the people to launch a counter-offensive against the onslaught on civil liberty 
and also come forward to identify themselves with the toiling masses of India, 
kisans and mazdoors, and join them in the struggle for their economic independence. 

The resolution adds, “We have waited long enough, for nearly seven 
months, for a timely lead in the matter from the Congress leadership and to 
no purimse ; and wo find from experience that the longer we wait, the greater 
the vacillation and demoralisation in our own ranks. Consequently, no further 
time should be lost.” 

The resolution then refers to local struggles that have been going on in 
various parts of the country during this period and observes : “The time has 
now come to intensify local struggles that have been going on and to start 
new ones wherever necessary and possible. At the same time, these innumer- 
able local struggles should be linked up and pooled together to culminate in 
one common struggle for the achievement of India’s independence.” 

8wami Shahajananda Saraswati, moving the resolution, said that it was 

44 
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self -explanatory. He reviewed recent political events and the declaration of war 
and said that the masses would have to suffer greater hardship and exploita- 
tion in future, such as increase in taxation. The Congress, he said, withdrew 

the Ministries from the Provinces after the out-break of war but took no 

step to bring about amelioration in the conditions of the masses. 

Criticising the Patna resolution of the Congress, the speaker said that 

the demand for a Constituent Assembly was “a fake and hyfiocritical one.” 

That resolution had created confusion in the ])eople’s mind what their future 
course of action should be. The present leadershi)) of the Congress shirked 
the main issue before the country. He urged the gatliering to launch a 
struggle without losing any time. All minor struggles, he added, should 
merge in one mass action. April 6, wliich com memoraied the Jallian walla 
Bagh in.'ideut. would be the most appropriate day for the declaration of a 
struggle. Criticising Mahatma LTandhi, Svvarni Shahajananda said that a “pilgrimage” 
to Delhi ami Simla would not help the country nor the insistence on the 
Charkha. What right had Gandhi ji to stake the sustenance of the masses and 
the fruits of their labours for arriving at a compromise with the British 
Government ? (At this stage there were shouts of “Maliatma Gandiii ki-Jai” and 
many people left tlie m(*eting. 

Sardnr Sardal Siny/i Caree^her^ seconding the resolution, declared that 
there would be no more talk of compromise until the country bad a(rhieved 
independence. Criti using the Congress Working Committee, he observed that it 
took them six mouths to find out that the present war was being fought for 
an imperialist end. Congress leaders were repeatedly declaring that the country 
was not prepared. How could any army win if its general instead of encouraging 
it said that tlic army was useless ? When that was the case, the general should 
be displaced hy another, 

Mr. Sulcman Shah and Mr. Niharendu Thitta Mazumdar supported the 
resolution. The latter contended that there was no question of }U'cparednes8 for 
a struggle as the country was already in it ami there was no going back now. 
They had to go forward even if it meant defeat. It was more honourable to 
suffer defeat than surrender or compromise. After two more speakers had addressed, 
the resolution was declared carried, only one voting against. 

A n R A us Cong r ai'u j . a t e d 

The (^onferonc.c passed six other resolutions, including one relating to the 
the “repressive policy of the Government”, ami another demanding dear food 
allowam'e for the woiking classes. 'I'he third congratulated the Majlis-i-Ahrar on 
the policy it has been pursuing since the outbreak of war ami added, “It is a 
matter of gratification ami pride for every Indian that, while the Congress High 
Command has been marking time by the last six months, the Majlis-i-Ahrar has gone 
forward in its endeavour to implement the war resolution by the Haripura Congress.” 

Other Resolutionb 

Another resolution extendiul support to plates’ people's legitimate demands 
and eondemued the policy of (he Itulers of Indian States. 

"J'he Conferem.'O allirmed that the time had come when the problem of the 
kisans should be treated as the most im})Ortant internal problem of India and 
urged, among other things, the abolition of the zamindari system without corai)en- 
sation and 5U i)er cent reduction in re*^t revenue and canal rates. 

After the resolutions had been adopted, Mr. Subhas Chan Ira Bose addressed 
the gathering. He said that the Conference had decided a momentous issue and 
that its decision had thrown a great responsibility on them. The call for action 
made by the Conference, he hoped, would assume a nation-wide aspect. The 
present leaders of the Congress, he maintained, were doubtful about the strength 
of the masses because they were not in touch with the masses, d'he awakening 
among the masses, he said, was greater than it had ever been. The Indian demand 
for freedom was not an isolated one but part of the world movement and it was 
in the fitness of things that India should contribute her share to the movement 
set afoot by subjected nations. 

Referring to the Hindii-Mnslira question, Mr. Bose said that the Muslims 
would enjoy the same privileges and freedom as all other communities in a free India, 

Concluding. Mr. Bose appealed to the andience to be ready for the call for action! 

dhe Conference which commenced to-day with the singing of Mahomed 
Iqbal’s “Hindusthan Hamara”, concluded with the singing of '^Bande Mataram'^ 
amidst anti-corn promise slogans and cries of '^Subhas Bose-ki-Jai''* 



The All India Women’s Conference- 

14th. Sessioc— Allahabad ~-27th. January 1940 

The Welcome Address 

The fourteenth of the AII-TikHa. Womt'u’rt C^uferenee met in the Senate 

Hall of the Allaliabad llniveisity on the ‘^Uh. January 1940 uTuler the presidency of 
Begum Hani‘'d Ali. Rani ijuxinibai Raiwacle, the out^oinp; ibeBident, lonnally 
proposed Be;i;iim JJanud Ali to the chair. 

Mrs, Viiiiya Laksh lui PanJU^ riesident of the Reception Co umitlee, read her 
address of ^eU-onie in the -onrse of whic’; she said : — 

“It is up to Ridian wumen to eiKieavour to briiij:;' about harmony in the coun- 
try based on real uudeistandoji^ and mutual „toleiHtion. Towards this end, we 
should create a civic eonsciousness. 'Jhe cssenUal condition for tlie development 
of a strong civic 8f)irit is the cultivation of tolerance”. Condemning separate 
electorates, Mrs, Pandit said, T consider separate electorates ns tlie greatest 
stumbling block to the creation of a real <-ivic sense inid to national lu'o^ess. So 
long as we think in terms of separate electorates, so long will the seeds oi distrust 
and mutual suHidcion remain hidden in our hearts.” 

Mrs. Pandit, contbiuing, said tliat the Women’s Bub-Committee of the Nation- 
al Planning Committt'e had been doing good work under the chairmanship of Itani 
Laxnii Bai Kajwade and a iej)oit of the work done would soon he ready. Ellbrts 
had been nuule to tackle important questions relating to women’s disabiliues in the 
social, economic and legal sphere. 

Mrs. J’aiidil ]>oinie(l out that somehow tlie contacts between tlie conferenee 
and the masses remained exceedingly lew. b'he Conterence Bhoidd try to be a truly 
rejiresentalive organisation of the women of India and not only of the educated 
and Icisiucd classes. It sliould try to make more mass contacts ; and for this 
purpose, should lake up such woik as literacy and rural u))lift. 

Ill conclusion, Mrs, i’andit said that the conference was deprived ,^of valuable 
workers because the proceedings were earried on in English, 

'I'l l F. Pr ICS I D EN r I A li A D D R KSS 

In the course of her presidentinl address Begum fhivtid Ali said ; — 

‘ For P)l(), 1 beseech you all to make contacts with wonieii of all shades of 
political opinion, to foini friendslupB with women of the labouring classes and to 
try to become one in mind with every woman who is your ncighboui”. Bhe 
exhorted the women to help in Hjueading literacy, to come out of their convv iiiional 
grooves and to make their interest in life wide enough to encomjtass the 
interests of all women without distinction. 

Begum Hamid Ali emphasised the necessity of peojde studying Hindustani for 
crf’ating such an atmosphere. Bhe said that standardised Hindustani must be 
accepted by all those who belongcil to Hindi or Urdn-speakiiig ])iovinceH as a 
second language, and it must be Icainthy all those who did not belong to eitiicr. 
The choice of the seript must he entirely individual, hut tlie (lovernment of each 
province should nccejii both scripts. Hesciibing Jlindnsiaiii as the gi cutest common 
factor of both IJidii and Hindi, Begum Hami<l Ali laid stress upon a basic scheme 
for it. Referring to the liaison group of the Conference in England, and to friends 
at Geneva, in America and France and other countries, the President said that the 
Conference had their unstinted su})port and many of them looked towards India 
and India’s great apostle of peace and non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi, to find 
a solution which would mean peace for the world. 

The I’resident said that the objects of the Liaison Committee of the conference 
was to enable w'omeu all over the world to work together for a common aim. 
The Committee w’ould also study the legal position of women in different countries. 
The President continued that in s})ite of the fact that the presence of women in 
the legislatures had helped much useful work in making the women’s point of 
view felt, the rights of women in India were a minus quantity still. Bhe said that 
the status of women could be considered adequate only when she was looked upon 
as a free and equal partner. “I would remind our brothers that they cannot and 
will not gain swaraj until they have set their house in order and given one half 
of the population of India its due share of rights and privileges.” 

Referring to the present war, Begum Hamid Ali said ; “Since September 19B9 
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tlie 'world lias been livln^ in an atmosphere charged with hatred, bloodshed, lust 
for land and power and recrimination. We have seen enemies become friends and 
friends enemies overnight. The world has become a nightmare such as was ex- 
perienced only in the Great War. All honest minded citizens of every country, 
including Great Britain, acknowledge the right of India to demand that a clear 
and unquestionable declaration should be made of the principle for which this war 
is being fought and the policy will be pursued in future by the Powers now fighting 
against Nazism.” 

Begum Hamid Ali paid a tribute to the work done by the Congress Ministries 
while in the office and the valuable contribution wliich they made to the welfare 
of India. This, she said, had proved that Indians were capable of governing them- 
selves. She said : “We must wait with patience and de)iend on the people, worthy 
of our trust, to bring about an honourable settlemeiit. But now, as never before, 
is the need for us, women, to get together and give a lead to the country to show 
unity which has no mental reservations and to hold the good of the country above 
any other consideration.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions — 28th. to 31th. January 1940 

Casually an interesting discussion took place on the question of labour’s 
partnership in industry at the Conference. 

With reference to the report of the Conference Association ‘findings committee’ 
on the ‘minimum wage’, a delegate declared that recognition of labour as part 
owner in industry along with capital was economically irapossilile ; the ideal should 
be that labour and capital should both belong to state and there should be no 
question of co-operation between labour and capital, d'he Conference, however, 
retained the clause in the findings committee’s report, with which this delegate and 
some others, disagreed. 

The ‘war resol n lion’ was the main achievement of to-day’s labours of the 
Conference. Sympathising with China the Conference also suggested exchange of 
goodwill deputations of the women of the two countries. 

Fund for the relief of the d'nikey earthquake sutferors was also started. 

The following special resolutions wliich appeared to be inspired by Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru or his lecture on his visit to China delivered at the Conference 
delegates’ camp, were put from tlie chair 

Sympathy with China 

I. “The All-India Women’s Conference sends greetings to the women of 
China and exfUTsses its deep appreciation of the heroic part they are playing in the 
struggle for China’s unity and freedom. 

“The Conference condemns the invasion of China by Japanese forces and the 
brutality and inhumanity that liave accompanied it. 

‘•The Conference expresses its solidarity with the cause of China and its belief 
in its ultimate triumph. The women of India wotild welcome closer contacts with 
the women of China in the furtherance of the many ideals and objectives they hold 
in common, and extend a cordial invitation to the women’s organisations in China 
to send a delegation to visit India. 'I'lie Conference is also of opinion that, if and 
when cirenmstamtes ))crmit, a delegation of Indian women should visit China to 
convey tlieir sympathy and goodwill.’ 

Appeal to Women of Warring Countries 

IT. The All -India Women’s Conference sends a special message to the women 
in all the warring eountries. It belifves that women the world over could not be 
in tune with the doctrine that might is right. It appeals to them, therefore, to do all 
witliin their power in tlieir respective countries to t'crsiiade their Governments to 
end the war both in the East as well as in the West. In this connection they 
make a S]iecial apiieal to the women of Russia, Germany and Japan. 

In connection with the suggestion to send a women’s goodwill deputation 
from India to China it is proposed to ask the Chinese consul in India to find out 
from China whether it would be convenient for them to receive a delegation and if 
so on what dates ; and to inform the Consul that the declaration would like 
to go via Rangoon by air over Burmese route. 

Findings Committee Report 

The Conference next proceeded to consider the report of the ‘Findings Com- 
mittee’ and the following recommendation about ‘Labour’ of the Findings Com- 
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mittee based on the report of the Economic Reconstruction Group Committee, was 
thrown open for discussion 

The principle underlying the policy adopted in resolution 15 on labour, ‘last 
year, was reaftirrned— namely, 'that labour must be recegnised as part-owner in 
industry along with capi'al’, and that ‘this ideal be worked lor by more co-opeiation 
between labour and capital’. 

Realising (i) that minimum wages should be regulated in relation to the 
standard of living which ilselt is dependenf. on prLes n^.d other local conditions, 
ar'd (ii) that minimum wages vary according to different types of industry and 
of facilities afforded to the labourers, we recommend that each branch of the 
A. 1. W, C, undertake to investigate and adjudge the lowest I'ci'irable standard 
of living fur Indian wmmen in that area. Further we urge the Central, rroviiicial 
and State Governments to appoint special irvestigation committees with an 
adequate number of women on their personnel, 'yith a view to fix the scale of 
minimum w.age for ab labour. 

We are of opinion that a more equitable balance would be maintained 
betwet'ii employers and emi)loyee8 if houning conditions we’o controlled by 
Government on the local bodies. This would eradicate that fear of being turned 
out of the home which would otherwise govern the minds of the employees in 
the event of differences or disputca between capital and labour. 

Miss Khandwala inquired what were the duties of the findings committee, 
when Begum Hamid AJi, the president, said that the findings committee haa 
been appointed to collate the reports sent by the chairwomen of the various group 
committees and to unite out a report on ]>oint8 com]>leted by grouf)8 and to 
mention anything new that might be suggested by any group. Thereupon Miss 
Khandwala said that slie belonged to Group III, to which the report under 
consideration of the findings committee related. Jicr group had made many 
suggestions and also recommended a few things but she found tlnit either the 
findings committee had not accepted them at all or had completely changed the 
thing. For instance her group did not say that minimum wages ‘vary according 
to aifferent types of industry’. The niinimum wage could not vary with industry 
and that was the view of the sub-committee of her group. 

''J'his led to a good deal of discussion over the system of the consideration 
of subjects by groups, instead of in the open session, which w^ns introduced last 
year. JRajkumari Amrit Kaur^ referring to the objection of Miss Khandwala, said 
that the word minimum’ in the clause in question was a misnrint, olherwise if 
they studied the rcfiorts carefully it would be found that the very things were 
there which w’cre in the group re])ort9. qdie findings committee had only to 
collate all the findings of groups and it was open to any member of any 
group to make changes. 

A lu’oionged discussion on the question of procedure followed in which, 
among others, Hajra Begum^ Miss Bala Bao, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. Shiva Jiao 
and Mrs. Doctor took ]mrt and Hajra Begum’s suggestion that in the findings 
committee rei'ort all common suggestions should be put in as also suggeRtions 
which were not common to enable tliern to pick and choose from different decisions 
of the groups, was accepted. Ihe president reraaiked that Mrs. Dutta would later 
move a resolution suggesting how the work of the group committees should be 
conducted in future but if they liked they could revert to the old procedure of 
considering everything at the open session instead of through group committees. 

Labour vb. Capital 

Ilie Conference next proceeded to discusB the section quoted above of the 
findings committee. j)arngiaph by ].aragioph. Miss Shah Nt^waz took objection 
to the btflteraenrs tliat ‘labour must be recognized as part owner in industry along 
with capital’ and that ‘this ideal be woiked for by more co* operation between 
labour and ca]>ital’. l^he said that recognition of labour ns part owner in industry, 
along with ca}>ital was economically im]»OB8ible— it might be possible only during 
the transitional period. I'heir ideal snould be that labour and cauiial should belong 
to State and there should be no question of cooperation between labour and capital 
and labour could not be recognized as jjart owner in any industry along with 
capital. 

Mrs, Brijlal Nehru emphasized that the question in the report w^as not new 4 
It had been accepted in the same woicls last year also and in the name of the 
conference, she ap>pealed for unaidmity, for if there was an argument on every 
word their woik would never finish, Bhe suggested that unless any of the findings 
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of tlie comiwittee did not satisfy the conscience of any member, they should be 
accepted. As ret^ards the merits of Miss Bliah Newaz’s objection, Mrs. Nehru 
saidithat in many places the principle of cooperation between labour and capital 
was being acted up and in this connection she cited the exam])le of the Bata 
Company, which was following a system of creating worker’s interest in capital. 

Miss, Shah Newaz declared that the paragra)»h tlmt she had referred to was 
certainly against the conscience and conviction of some of the delegates and, 
therefore, they could not accept it and she proposed the deletion of that paragraiih. 

Miss bhah Newuz’s amendment was, however, lost by a majority of ‘28 to 
23 votes. 

In the clause suggesting the appointment of investigation committees to ‘fix 
the scale of minimum wages tor all labour’. Miss Tlid/ ar suggested the deletion of 
the words ’the scale of’ and the insertion in their })lace of the word ‘nalionar 
before ‘minimum wage'. She agreed that the scale of a wage \\oul(l vary with 
local conditions but surely a minimum could be fixed for all India, below which 
no wage should go. 

The President said that as there seemed to be a great dift'erence of opinion 
about the report of the findings committee, she would ])oslpone the consideration of 
the report and ask the members to give amendments, if any, in writing to the 
findings committee’s report. 

Miss Naidu with all humility challenged the ruling of the president. In lier 
view tliey could not take into consideration anything new which was not included 
in the group committees’ reports, on which the rc})ort of the findings committee 
was based. If that were allowed the object of adopting a findings committee would 
be defeated. 

'J'he President did not agree with Miss Naidu and stuck to her ruling and 
suggested tliat aniendmenls might bo given to her by 3 pm. 

The discussion on the ‘minimum wage’ part of the findings committee’s report 
was, however, continued and the Conference next accepted the ameiuimcnt of Hajra 
Begum, (moved on her and on behalf of several other delegates and which was 
supported by Baj/cumari Amrit Kaur) for the deletion of elauses (i) and (ii) of the 
minimum wage seclioii of the reiiort. Bhe suggested a few other changes whicii 
were also accepted, 

The suggestion about insertiou of the w'orcl ‘nalioual’ l>cfore ‘minimum wage’ was 
also accepted, though Mrs. Pandit felt that ‘basic, universal wage’ would be bettor as 
‘nalionar api)eared to be out of ])la<*e. Bho, however, did nut, press her suggestion. 

Mrs. Menon considered the hist ]'aragraph of the report under discussion as 
out of })lacc because the question of housing condition, to which it related, couhl 
not como under the heading ‘minimum wage’ and the iiouse agieed to d(dete it 
also. The amended ‘finding’, of the findings committee on minimum wage’ would, 
thus, run as follows 

"The ])riueiplc underlying the yKilicy ado[>te(l in lesolntion ],") on labour, last 
year, w'ns reaflirraed namely, ‘that labour must he recogui/j'd as part owmer in 
industry along with ca])itar and that, ‘this ideal be worked for by more cooperation 
between labour and capital. 

"We recommend that each branch of the A. T. W, C. undertake to investigate 
and adjudge the standaid of living for Indian women in that arear. Further that 
we urge the Central, Vroviucial and Btatc Coveriiments to appoint special 
investigation committee with an adequate number of w'omen on their pcisoniiel with 
a view to fix a national minimum wage for all labour and that these committees 
should include repieseiitatives of women workers themselves”. 

War Krsolution 

After the announcement of the oflice-henrers’ nominations, the Con- 

ference discussed the war resulutiou. Dr. Natarajan moved : 

‘‘The Conference of Indian women once again expresses its abhorrence 
of war. It deeply regrets that in spite of the overwhelming desire on their 
part to avoid war women failed to exert that moral influence which was 
necessary to save their respective eountiics from plunging the woild into 
the present grim struggle. As women we Bym})athise with the sufTerings of 
the people in the warring countries and pray for a speedy cessation of hostilities 
and for a lasting pence, 

“This Conference is convinced that there* can be no world peace so long 
as any nation remains a subject people. It is of opinion that Great Britain 
should declare the terms upon which it would be willing to make peace. 
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and include among those terms the recognition of equality of race and of 
the rights and libeiVies of the individual and reanect for the integrity of small 
as well as great nations. 'I'he w’omcn of India not only deinand fret»dom 

for their own country, but desire it for all those people who are being 
exploited, or oi)pressed or are the victims of aggression by the armed might 
of their stronger neighbours. 

“Ihis Conference IT dlir ms its faith in non-violence as the only means of 
ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the worl I, and calls on all 

women, in ])articular Indian vvonKii to try to realise it in their individual 

as well as t’ncir collective Lves’' 

IMisb Zi.'Jfikar All seconded tin; resolution. She said that she had great 
pleasure in secoudiug rhe resolntioa not ortly because she was in entire 

agreement with it but r.iso because she thoiu ht that it echoed the thoughts 
of the young women oi h tr proviu -e (Punjab) on whoso bclialf she was 
speaking, iiicir hat ed oi motlern rnciliods oS vvartare, which entailed unimagi- 
iiabie sulfciifi^s, was intense and they lieartily sympathized with the sufferers. 
At the same time t.luiy felt that the lime had come for Gj’<ait Britain which 

was fighting to restore t!ie liberties of some of the nations of Europe, to 

make no furtlier iiesi'ation in recognizing the right of the Indian people to 
attain freedom. She added that tiie best way in which Great Britain could 
prove to the world that, it stood for liberty to India. 

Miss S!tah Ncto^z su [‘porting the resolution said that she had been asked 
to spoiik very mihliy lint it was vtuy diiliciilt for her to speak mildly bec-ause 
eliQ was not niid(U' lifty years of age ; Ix'cc.use wanton bloodshed was going on ; 
because the meu of India and tiie men of the puovince, she represented, were 

being sent eveiy ua^ to light for the e.ausc which was not theirs ; because she 

saw that during tiie last f(!W years .fapan had invndi'd Cdiiiia, Italy Jiad swallowed 
Abyssinia and so ( ii. Hhe asked how countries, wdiich ^ liad de[)rive(l other 
mitioMS of their liberty, could say to-day that they were fighting for democracy, 
fcjhe did not want to doubt tlndr word hut slie wanted tlnnn to give jU’oof of it 
and what l.)ei:er proof could he, she asked, than to eive freedom to those countries, 
wiiom they liad oppressed. 'I'hendore, tiie speaker said, on behalf of the younger 
generation and on liclialf of the ladies of her ]>rovincc, slui liad great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. Women in tliis world had always stood for pea(‘-e ; they 
would still be juepared for sacritice for freedom but not for power ])(>]itic8. They 
bliouid all unite and nu'et the (dinrge that India c*oul(i not got freedom beeause 
she was not uniled. tzhe felt that in India their points of union were far greater 
than those of vaiious nations in Europe. In Europe there was greater disunity. 
Therefore tliey could not piossihly bring out the plea that Indians could not 
get freedom be-aiise they were not united. But since that challenge had been 
thrown, she af)i)ealed to women to meet it and get men united. If the women 
of the world who stood for peace insisted that there should be no more mutual 
quarrels tlie war would end. 

Jinni Ldhsh jnib.it Rnjtva'ie, supporting the resolution, in the course of her 

speech, said that the resoluiion as it stood sooke for itself. Slie had only to point 

out tliat ill flaming the icsolniion pains had been taken to arrive at a sort of 
highest commou muliiple of the various groujis wiiliiri the Conference. 'Iliat 

had been done with the idea to maintain tlie common front which that Conference 
Imd so far preserved, fShe knew that many of them, imdnding lierself, felt 
deeoly on the issues involved -Nazism, intcriiatioiial peace, self-determination, 

India’s future, the close connection between Indian Bclf-dctermination and 
partici})ation in the war and so on. And she might even risk disagreement to ex- 
press their full convictions. But the whole ])Oint was that siudi a stage had not 
arrived and above all the resolution as worded embraced all those issues and yet 
did not antagonise any other tirejudices or tueferences. 

As to the general question of war the only reasonable attitude was more or 
less, she said, along the same lines as those followed in the Congress resolution. It 
seemed to her clear that India should participate only in a war which was based 
demonstrably on the principle of self-determination and the only demonstration 
possible was the application of that principle to India. That much seemed to be 
clear. It was also clear that if that was not possible then India must devote her- 
self to her reconstruction effort until self-determination was achieved by their 
national effort. 

Mis, Chandrakali Sahi and Miss Chandrawati Tripathi also supported the 

resolution. Miss Shepherd moved an amendment suggesting that in the Ben tencl^ 
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Britain should declare the terms’, *Allies^ should be substituted for “Great Britain” 
because both Eui^jland and France were in aliianc^e Tbe amendment, how- 

eveik fell through for want of a seconder. Tlie resolution was passed unanimously. 

Sympathy with Turks 

Tbe Conference also passed the following resolution 

“This Conference is grieved at the recent (iisaster which has afflicated Turkey, 
and sends its sincere sympathy to the president and people of that land. It calls 
on its members and branches to contribute liberally towards the Conference fund 
for the alleviation of distress in Turkey’'. 

Begum Habibuilah, moving the resolution, drew up a picture of distress caused 
by the earthquake in Turkey. 

Lady Hama Rao, seconding the resolution, recalled the Bihar and Quetta 
earthquakes in India arid remarked that those calamities being fresh in their minds 
the Indiana could realize ihe consequences of the calamity of that nature. tShe 
wanted that every branch of the Ali-lndia Women’s CoufercJice Association should 
contibnte to the Turkish relief fund in a somewhat liberal manner to alleviate the 
Buftering caused in 'rurkey. 

Mrs. Faridoonji, supporting the resolution, said that they in India realized what 
the sulferings of tlie Turks would be like because they themselves had suffered 
similarly in different ])arts of India. But the suffering in Turkey was a great deal 
more for rain and snow had added to their trouble. Every part of the world had 
sent contributions and sympathy when Indians were in trouble and it was up to 
them to help the people in distress in dhirkey, though they might be far away from 
them, d'he standing committee of the Conference had given practical proof of their 
sympathy by contributing Its. 800 to tlie relief fund and she hoped that the dele- 
gates, sj)eci 5 illy some younger ones, would take up the work of collecting funds from 
individual delegates. 

The resolution was further supported by Mtss Vasant SuJela and Miss 
Khandwala and passed unanimously. 

After full one week’s activity and several plenary sittings, the session of the 
Conference came to a siiccessful conclusion on the Blst. January. 

The Conference recorded recommendations on a wide range of subjects and 
drew up schemes of work for the current year. 

At the conclusion eloquent tributes were paid to the president Begum Hamid 
Ali, for the etli(uent conduct of the proceedings and to the chairwoman of the 
reception committee, Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Tandit, whose efforts, particularly, 
assisted by an enthusiastic baud of workers, made the holding of the session at 
Allahabad possible, very successful, despite short notice. 

The result of the election of ollice-bearcrs of the All-India Women’s Conference 
Association was announced. 'I'he following were elected 

Vice-president ,*----Mr8. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. 
Bharda Bcii Mehta, Mrs. B. C. Mukherjee, Lady Mirza Ismail and Mrs, Hansa 
Mehta Secretary Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (unopposed), 2'reasurer : — Mrs. 
Billimoria. 'I'he president of the annual session, namely Begum Hamid Ali, will 
be the iiresident of the Association for the year. 

The Conference next considered and accepted with slight amendments the 
scheme of group working in future, proposed by Mrs. Dutta and recommended by 
the working committee. 

The discussion on the report of ‘findings committee’, on the Economic Re- 
construction Group, was resumed and the Conference adopted the following ‘findings’ 
of the ‘findings committee’, as amended at the Conference : 

Maternity Benefit Scheme 

“We are strongly of opinion that the maternity benefit scheme would operate 
more equitably for women if the money were obtained by Government legislation 
from the employers according to the total number of men and women employed. 

“We appeal to the Governments of the Punjab, Bihar, Orissa and of all such 
States wherein the Maternity Benefit Act is not in force, to take immediate steps 
towards legislation in this direction having regard to the provision of creches as an 
absolute necessity where adequate number of mothers are employed. We recommend 
that the Act should apply to plantations and mines and other wage-earning women.” 

Special Legislation For Women 

“Until such time as India attains to a high level of industrial organization and 
efficiency, we demand that women be guaranteed adequate safeguards through the 
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applicatioQ of special measures in industries involving heavy night and dangerous 
labour**. 

Women And CHr.PREN In Unregulated Industries 

“We view with distress ilic amount of exploitation of women and children 
extant in unregiilated industries and recommend that on the basis of the following, 
a detailed survey of the present conditions be undertaken by our branches and the 
respective Governments, of Provinces and iStates, 

“(i) The Factory Act to be extended to all industries where there are five or 
more workers and "where mechani- al power may or may not be used. Until such 
time as this can be efTected \:e suggest that ail industrial concerns however small 
should be registered and allowed to work only on the rc(‘.eipt of a license. Tlvis 
license shouhl impose certain conditions safeguarding the workers and should be 
able to be withdrawn if these conditidns were rot fulfilled, special inspectress 
would have to be ai pointed to supervise these iiir;egulated iiitnistries and make 
enquiries on receif)t ot complain Is. 

'‘(ii) All foruu; of labour to bo includul and brought within the ambit of 
existing and future legislation”. 

Child Labour 

“We rocornmend that investigations of the conditions of child labour 
should be conducted through our branches under the close direction of one 
member in charge, ''i'ho Confeixmcc should agitate for i)rohibition of child 
labour along with free nnd compulsory education n{> to the age of 11 years. 

“The original recommendation of the finding c.ommittee was to urge for 
an economic order wherein the adult, either voluntarily or by legislation, 
will (Jesist from cmi-loying children uicder tlie age of 11. 'J'lie Conference 
accepted the above amendment of Mrs. Bhelhi Rao and deleted the original 
recora men dation”, 

Women in Agricultural Labour 

“In view of the fact that we have not Hufiicient data in the matter of 
women in agiicultiiral labour wo recommend that the standing committee 
appoint eitlier a small committee, or a mernher'in-ciiarge of the subject, with a 
view to making close investigation not only of women in agricultural labour 
but also of the general condition'} of life of women in rural areas’’. 

1 N J) I ( 1 KN OUS 1 N D USTU ! JW 

“We arc convinced of the necessity of the development of ‘Home Industries* 
and would like to stress in particular the importance of khadi in the 
economic life of women, 'I'o tliis end we recomnumd our branches actively 
to increase tlie sale of khadi by organizing sales depots as well as utilising 
handw’oven and Jiandspun cloth to the largest extent possible in the home, 
^i'lie developuKuit and revival of handicrafts and tlie use of their ])rodu(;tB is 
consonant with the progress of women as it bus been their special domain 
the world over. 

“We urge active support of ‘Home Industries’ as a potential means of 
raising the dignity and status of India’s w'omanlK>od in national life and 
ensuring to a large number of Indian woman their economic ind(*pendence”. 

Tw'O amendments w'ere moved to the committee’s reiajinmendation in regard 
to ‘Indigenous Iiidustiics’. Surdarni Seva Singh Gil suggested the addition of ‘we 
further urge the use of Swadeshi, as far as possible, to the exedusion of all foreign 
goods.’ The rceomniondation of the Committee refcrretl to iSwadcshi cloth and 
object of Hardarni Gil was to einjdiasize the use of all other Swuideshi things as 
well. Eventually the president was authorised to amend the wordings of the 
original recommendation, wiiich would incorporate the suggestion of the mover of 
the amendment, instead of inserting a separate clause. Airs. Kripalani moved 
the deletion of the last ]iaragraph of the rccommcnckition in question and the 
substitution for it of the following : — 

‘As the W^oinen’s Conference has sponsored the cause of Bwadeshi consistently, 
it should be obligatory for members of this Conference to be habitual wearers 
of Bwadeshi only’. 

Begum Hamid AH ruled out of order Mrs. Kripalani’s amendment as in her 
view it would be against the constitution and she suggested that the mover might 
send it for the consideration of the standing committee to incorporate such a 
condition in the constitution. Miss Naidu remarked that as the amendment made 
certain things obligatory on the members, it amounted that it was a qualification 

45 
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required of members and therefore it ought to be part of the constitution. Therefore 
such a suggestion should go to the standing committee, otherwise the passing of 
a resolution by the Conference would be constitutionally ineifective. 

As the proceedings were being conducted mainly in English, Hazra Begum 
remarked that as Swadeshi was being considered beneficial for the country, she 
did not understand why her sisters did not use Hindustani language also ; they 
might, if they did not want Jlindustani, rule that only such womeji could be 
members of the Conference, as knew English. 

Mrs. Kripalani wanted to make a speech to indicate that her object was 
only to emphasize that the wish to use Hwadeshi should also be translated into 
action, but she was not allowed to make a speech, as the amendment had already 
been ruled out of order. Mrs. Kripalani accepted the sug<:;csliori that her proposal 

should be reconsidered by the standing committee and she was Bubscqueiitly 

asked to give notice of it to the standing committee, as a separate resolution. 

Literacy Drive 

The Conference next considered the recommendations of the Findings 
Committee dealing with ‘Education,’ and accepted them with certain modifica- 
tions here and there. 

In the course of the recommendation dealing with 'Education’, the Conference 
suggested that the branches should formulate a two or tlirec year plan for a 

‘literacy drive*, Government and local bodies were asked to make necessary 

grants for education and to appoint adult education committees which should 
incliido women members. 

The Conference deplored the ]>ancity of teachers, asked for an immediate 
increase in the number of training institutions, and suggested that the Govern- 
ment should ensure that within a ]>oriod of seven years no teacher ‘shall be 
employed in a school unless she has received adequate training’. It was 
emphasized that teaching of handicrafts, citizenship and domestic science should 
be compulsory iu training institutions. 

Emphasis was also lai<l on physical education in school, folk dfincing and 
Yoga exen'iso. It was suggested that midday meal should ho provided (free 
where necessary) for all school children, Stressing on the need of efforts for 
the regulation of diets, the Conference suggested that demonstrations of a 
balanced diet should also be held at the annual conferences as well as at branch 
meetings, to which school teachers might be specially invited to attend. 

Vocational Training 

“The following recommendations wore made with regard to vocational 
training - 

“Tlio necessity of vocational training for girls is being increasingly realised 
and more institutions for this piir}>OHe are reepured. I instruction may be given in 
subjects such as arts and crafts, iailoiing, domestit^ science, hotel keejung, catering, 
domestic service and house-kectung-. Bpecial training should be given to rural 
workers. 

“{Special schools mny bo established, whether by local or central authority 
or by the Conference branches, to impart instruction to indigent women in handi- 
crafts which would enable them to become e(‘onomically independent. Where 
such institutions arc established by publiL enterprise, (h)vernment may be asked 
to grant them every possible aid, financial and otherwise”. 

Citizenship 

With regard to ‘Citizenship’' the Conference recorded : — 

“We look upon the lack of due civic consiuousness in India today as one of the 
main drawbacks in our national life. Inasmuch as literacy lias been made a 
qualification for women’s franchise and the A. I. W. G. has always stood for adult 
suffrage, it is doubly incumbent on us to train our women to a realization of their 
civic responsihility, so that they will at the a]>pointed time exorcise the right of the 
vote in an intelligent and impartial manner. Narrow sectarianism and much of 
the inefficiency in our local bodies would disappear if the civic sense of women 
were founded on right concepts, 

“The Conference is of opinion that the teaching of the meaning of citizenship 
should go side by side with all literacy and adult education work. All women, not 
only illiterates, need such teaching. It should include the special significance of 
the franchise, legal rights and disabilities of women, civic rights and responsibilities, 
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and such other subjects as the postal system, bankinp;, cooperative movement, 
sanitation; health, hyj2;iene, homecrafts and mothercraft., etc. Branches should 
organise tliis work to be done by both paid and voluntary workers. 

‘ Methods suggesicd are the teaching of civics in all schools, meetings* for 
women in mohallns (invitations given by house to house visiting), ))08ter8, lantern 
slides (health slides already in existence may be used), lectures cinema perform- 
ances, radio- talks etc”. 

Social Reform 

The recommendation of the findings committee on the ‘Social Reform 
Group’s report were c(^nsidcrevl. 

j’he rej ort on social relorm scctioii tonclicd a largo variety of subjectB, 
legislation relating to women ’b rights, treJIic in women, children’s protection, women 
police, venereal diseases treatment, o’^sceiie films, maternity and child-welfare, sani- 
tation and hygiene, iamily planning, rural recuiriruction, housing of labouring 
classes, social contacts etc. 

Among sonic ot the notable recommendations or demands of the Conferenco 
may be mentioned the following 

Cnii.DR EN’s rnorECTiON 

This Conference suggests an eiicpiiry into methods of adopting children and 
asks for legislation to prevent adojitioii of liiildrcn by iinsatisfaiUory people. All 
provincial Government.*^ are urged to adopt children’s juoteetion Acts, whieh should 
include jiona’ ties for tliose who use or employ children as beggars. The eonfercricc 
should press for the opening of children’s Courts in every Proviiice and state where 
such do not exist. 

Women Pout^E 

This (‘onferenco approves of the appointment of w’omcn police for work 
amongst women and children in cities as well as when travelling, and specially 
urges their n])pointiiient for third class passengers on trains and at railw'ay stations. 
The training of women iiolice should be uii(lcrtaken by provincial and state 
Governments. 

Vknerkal Diseases Cases 

The present provision of skilled treatment being grossly inadecpiate, specially 
for women and cluldren suffering from venenail diseases, this eonference urges all 
health and civil liospital authoiitics to increase their in-patient aecunninodation, 
fully equipped for these cascB. We further recommend branches to undertake 
educative propaganda, 

tlBSCENE FiI.MS KTC. 

This conference emphatically ])rot.estfl against indecent lectures, cinema sliows 
and stories presented in the name of art, and requests the Boanl of C'onsors atul 
the to deinainl their snp])ressi()n. It also ilcinands the supi^ression of the 

publication in ncw’ 8 pai)cr 8 and elsewhere of obscene literature and auvertiscmeiiis. 

Bocial Contacts 

Believing that social barriers constitute one of tlic gravest obstacles in the path 
of India’s progress, we make a fervent appeal to all citi/.ens to strive for their 
removal by (a) making social, intellectual and cultural contacts, (b) removal of 
untonebabilily, (c) ccssalioi^ of communal institutions, (d) comparative study of 
rcUgious, (c) common obscuvance of all great festivals and (f) promotion of 
Hindustani as a common language and by all such other means. 

Each braindi of the Conference might start a relief or help department, with a 
member-in-charge, whose work would be to receive, aud, where possible, secure 
redress for ])eiBonal difiiculties of women. This would consist mostly in giving 
advice, or securing legal advice where necessary. Bm^h a department would bring 
Conference members in contact with under-privileged women and might attract 
new members. Mohalla meetings, festivals and melas should also be used for 
making contacts. 

Family Planning 

The recommendation on ‘family planning’ question gave rise to some 
discussion. The committee recommendation was as follows : — 

This Conference is of the o{>inion that the subject of family planning^ is of 
first importance to India’s health aud asks that medical ofiacers connected with all 
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municipal and Government, women’s hospitals, disj>ensarise, and health centres 
should give advice on contraceptives to married women desiring this’. 

. Some delegates out of regard for decency did not like the use of the word 
‘contraceptives’ and the expressions suggested for substitution for the word 
‘contraceptives’ were ‘spacing or limiting of family’. Mrs. Urmila Mehta insisted 
on training in birth control being included in the curricula of medical colleges. 
Eventually the Conference accepted the recommcnda'.ion in the following form : — 

‘‘This Conference is of the opinion that the subjc'-t of fainily planning is of 
first importance to India’s health and asks that women medical ofheers connected 
with all municipal and Government women's hospitals, dispensaries, and health 
centres should be autliorizod to give advice to marric<l w^omen desiring this. To 
this end we recommend that traiidng in the knowledge of family planning in its 
various aspects should form a ])art of the medical education”. 

Evil Social Customs 

The committee’s recommendation in regard to ‘evil social customs’ was omitted 
by the Conference. The recommendation was as follows : — 

“This Conference urges tliat all social customs should be abolished, which 
prevent women from using their time, skill and energy for work beneficial to 
themselves and their families, and which have aii unfavourable effect on women’s 
health, education, mental development and economic position.” 

Miss Naidii remarked that the recommendation was put so strongly good or 
bad, including the parties, would be banned. 

Lady Rama Rao agreed that the recommendation was very vague and remarked 
that they should rnontiou specific evil customs which were sought to be abolished. 
Bhe suggested deletion of this recommendation altogether for she did not want 
that women’s conference should talk so vaguely. 

Mifis Shepherd said that if they took to naming evil social customs they would 
find them to be too many. Bhe herself could name 57 such customs straight off. 
It was necessary that those evil customs should be abolished gradually and she 
favoured the retention of the recommendation. 

Rajkumari Amrii Kuar said that they had so many resolutions against 
different evil social customs that a separate ])aragraph like that was unnecessary 
and she agreed with the ]noi)ORal that it should be deleted. The Conference agreed 
to delete the paragraidi in question of the report. 

With the concLision of the consideration of the social reform section report 
the business of the Conference was completed. 'J'he ]>residcnt., in the course of her 
concluding remarks, expressed her feeling of great joy on the success of the session 
and specially on the participation in the C(mfereiu‘e tliis year of the younger 
generation. She expressed her great appreciation of the arrangements made by the 
reception committee for the conference and for the entertainment of the d(‘lcgate8. 
Mentioning Bjuicially the names of Mrn. chairwoman of tlie committee, 

Mrs. /jutslii, Mrs. A. C. Rancrji and Mrs. Purniina Rancrji, Mrs. S. N. Jtay, acting 
general secretary also made a thanksgiving speech. 

Lady Rama Rao, proiK*sing a vote of thanks. ]>aid a glowing tribute to Begum 
Hamid Alt. Mrs. Sarojini Nai(lii, seconding the vote of tliaiiks, said that last night 
a teh'gram had been received by the president conveying to lier the news of the 
serious illness of her mother, yet slie did not leave the Conference and she asked 
women to follow Begum Hamid Ali’s exani})le and ])ut national duty before their 
personal emotions. Mrs. Faridoonji supported the vote of thanks. The conference 
then concluded. 

The All India Akali Conference 

Resolutions— Attar! — 12th. February 1940 

SlKlIS AND THE CoNGKESS 

The constitution of a standing minorities committee by the Congress to inspire 
increased confidence in the iniuorities of India in the Congress was recommended 
ill a resolution imssed at the All-India Akali Coference held at Attari, 15 miles 
from Lahore, on the 12th. February 1940. 

Ilie resolution inter alia recommended that the nomination by the Congress 
of candidates from the minority communities to the various Legislatures in the 
country might be made in accordance with the wishes of the Congressmen belong- 
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ing to the minority concerned and that definite inBtructions Bhould be issued to 
the various Congress, organisations to nominate a duo proj^ortion of menii>er8 of 
the minority communities for election to local bodies. The rcBolutioii also recom- 
mended that the minorities iriglit be granted, by convention, an adequate rei»resen- 
tatioii in th(3 Congress organit ntion and that a Hikh Congressman miglit always 
be taken on the Working Committee of the Congress. 

Tho Conference c^nlorsed the Congress demand for complete indej'en donee 
and the riglit of the peoi le to frame their own consai. lion and urged that in any 
machinery for constitution-making, the h^ikhs sliould get adequate representation. 
The Confer.^nce assured the Jn<lian National C’orL’ress of (he wholelnarted HU]>port 
of the Sikhs in any nc ive struggle for the attaii inent of complete independence. 

I'he Con fere. ice also ]iassed a resolution requesting the Covcrninent to take 
early stoves vo Indianise the Army un'l to iinpa’t miliiary training to Indian youtli 
on a large scale and make provision for the manufactuie of arms in India. 1 he 
Conference condemned the Oommnnal Award and reiterated the resolve of the 
“I'uiith” to carry on a ceaseless fight for its ahrogation, 

A resolution viewing witli deep concern (ii:; growing endeavours of certain 
Muslims to convert the runjab into a part of ‘I’akislan’ was also adopted and the 
Conference decided to rosisl such a demand hy all possible means. 

The Conference advised the Bikh Trinces to democratise their legislative and 
administrative machinery in keeping with the spirit of tlie times and to do all 
that was ]>osRible for the well-being of the Btate. 

A committee consisting of Master 'I'ara Bingh, Bardar Bampiiran Bingh. 
and Giani Kartar Bingh, M. li. A, and Bardar Basant Bingh was formed to report 
on Sikhs’ rights in Bikh Btates. 

The Conference criticised the Unionist (Government in the run jab for not 
having adequately safeguarded the rights of Bikhs in luihlic services. 

The CGonference expressed the opinion that land revenue should he aholiBlicd 
and in its stead a tax on agricultural incomes should lie introduced. 


The Khalsa National Party 

Resolutions - Lahore — 29lh. March 1940 

l*AiasTAN Idea Condemned 

That the division of India into lliiuln and Miislim indei^endent Btates, ns 
envisaged by the recent resolution of the Muslim ]>eague, was fraught with ’the 
most dangerous (‘ousequences detrimental alike to the best intereslK of the various 
communities and the country as a whole was the view exj resKcd l»y tlie Khalsa 
National Tarty, led by Bir Su7i<Ie7\si7i(//i Majithia, Jtcveiiiic Minister, iqiiijah, in a 
resolution j assed at a meeting of the ])arty at lAdiore on th(‘ March 1940. 

In the oi'inion of the ]>arty the resolution of the Muslim League has (ueated 
a Bituation which may mean a parting of the ways for the Biklis and Muslims 
with whom the Khalsa National Tarty has been co-operating in tho Trovincial 
Autonomy regime in the best interests of the province and tlie Bikh community. 
'J'he party hopes that saner counsels will prevail and a cata6tro[)iie that is staring 
the country in the face will be averted. 

The resolution adds that it w’ould be the hciglit of audacity for anyone to 
imagine that the Bikhs would tolerate for a single day the undiluted communal 
Kaj of any community in the Tunjab which is not only their home land hut alao 
their holy land. As a logical consequence of the League resolulion the Bikhs, 
the resolution further states, would be fully entitled to claim hack the sovereignty 
of the Tunjab which was only held as a trust by the Biitish during the niinoiiiy 
regime of Maharaja Ualip Bingh. 


The U. P. Sikh Conference 

Presidential Address — Lucknow — ISlh. April 1940 

The declaration that the Muslim Leapoie by their Takistan scheme have 
dealt a blow to Swaraj for India was made hy Master 2"ara Singh, Tresident 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Trabhandak Committee, Amritsar, in the course of 
his presidential address at the first U. T. Sikh Conference which met at Imclcnow 
on the 15th. April 1940 in a spacious ])andal erected at the Aminuddaulah Talk. A 
large number of delegates from all parts of the province were luesent. 

Master Tara Singh hoped that the Muslims of India would repudiate the 
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League scheme. He made it clear that Sikhs did not want to usher in Sikh rule 
and expressed their determination to op]^osc any communal or foreign rule, lie 
appealed to his Muslim brethren not to be carried away by these y)roposal8 and 
delay the advent of Sv^araj as he felt that any unreasonable attitude taken by them 
at this moment would ])rove disastrous not only to the country but also to Muslims. 
The speaker drew pointed attention to the high ideals of Sikhism and sti-essed 
that Guru Govind Sirighji organised the Sikh Panth for the service of humanity 
and for affording piotection to the weak and not to rule others. He urged the 
Sikhs to get ready for every sacrifice that they might be called upon to make. 

Master 7\ira Singh, added that the Akali Sena organised by the Shiromani 
Akali Dal was not designed to overawe otliers or establish any communal Raj 
but to unite the community and make them discijilined so as to meet the menace 
of atheism which was threatening the community. He appealed to the Sikhs to 
become devout followers of the faith and assured them that the Guru would bless 
them with the strength wliich their forefathers possessed. 

Master 'I'ara Singh, concluding, observed that on arriving here he had learnt 
that Sikhs in IT. }\ were not given ordinary rights in the ])iibiic services of the 
provinces and were being treated as runjabis. He urged Hindus and Muslims 
to give the Sikhs their duo share, as was conceded in the case of Anglo-Indians 
and other minorities. 


The All India Kshatriya ?v!ahasabha 

Resolutions— Patna “l^th. April 1040 

I’AKIBTAN IJ)EA DeNOTIN(^KD 

The decision of the Muslim League “to vivisect the Indian nation into two 
separate zones” for Hindus and Muslims was condemned in a resolution ado})ted 
by the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha at Patna on the 15t)i. April 1040 
with Raja Bahadur Jagannath Baksk Siiigh of Reliwan in the chair. The 
resolution stated that India was one indivisible nation for the ]>rotcction of which 
hundreds of Rajput men and women had laid down their lives in the past. The 
latest ]U'onouncemcnts of Mr. M. A. Jinnah were entirely anti-national, reactionary 
and unjustitied. 

'Jhe Maharaja of Dinnraon, moving the resolution, said that the Congress was 
also responsible for the decision made by the Muslim League since they were 
shilly-shallying with the League for a long time. 

Thakur Harnandan Singh of the Punjab severely criticising the League 
scheme said that there could be lunlher INIuslim Raj nor Hindu Raj nor Sikh Itaj 
in India but the only kind of practicable government would be one representing 
all communities and intcrcBls. 

'i'he Conlercncc urged the Goveinmcnt of India to give the Rajput community 
adequate representation in the army and grant fjwibties for recruitment, 8j)Ccially 
in view' of the services rendered by th(- commnnily in tlie ])ast. 

qhe steps taken by some Indian Prijires “t)artieulaiiy Rajput Princes, to 
associate with their subjects the administration of their vStates” w'as welcomed in 
a resolution which urged “the rest of their illustrious Rajt^ut Princes to follow 
their load.” 

The Raja Bahadur of Rumgarh moved a resolution on the pro})OScd Kshatriya 
college at Lucknow and utilisation of funds raised for the purpose of educating 
the community. It was adopted. 

Addressing tlie Conference, His Highness the Maharaja of Dcivas (Junior) 
stated that for the Rajputs, the time had now come for action. Their regeneration 
should be spiritual. The first duty of a Kshatriya was to relieve the sufferings of 
others. They must also remove faction and disunity which had crept among them. 

The Berar Provincial Conference 

Presidential Address — ^Yeotmal— 14th. January 1940 

“The main task before ns is not whether we shall accept office or not, but 
it is to achieve Swaraj by non-violent means and to evolve a new social order 
based on perfect equality,” observed Mr. B. Q, Kher^ ex-Premier of Bombay, 
presiding over the Berar Provincial Conference held at Yeotmal on the 14tn. 
January 1040. 
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Tliere was no dearth of people within the Congress, said Mr. Kher, who 
accused the Working Committee of a lack of initiative and an a”;^rc8sive 
programme of action and wanted the nation to follow them. However* Mr. 
Kher thoiiglit it was essential that the nation followed the Congress and Mahatma 
Candid. He exhorted the conference to declare its full confidence in 
Mahatmaji’s leadership. 

Proceeding, M’*, rihev refen ed to the now Tnde\)endence and 

commeinletl iUc constructive programme and tlio emplipsis laid on it. If the 
Ihvaraj, which India was t' get, was to mean accumulation of wealtlv in the 
hands of a few and tluj masses to remain had'-starved, it would not mean full 
Swaraj. Kiiadi, Charkiia and village iicUistriea were the only way to avoid such 
a state of things 'fhey were also calcidated to create unify and discipliao. If 
not for anything else at least for its ''aluc in tl.is direction, this pledge should 
he Buhsenbed O’) by e.eai tbos; who di.l not in princi; le .'i(‘ccpt it. 

The Coigcrcss, Mr. Kher assened, was the Oiily organisation that rci)rosented 
all the castes, crcals and classes in the cuuntr 5 ^ 'Hie Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim Ijcague were commioial organisations. The Congress was not. The 
communal )uob!em was an olf slioot of the communal electorates and it would 
not be solved until anti unless tlicy wTre abolished and replaced by general 
constituoiu ies. In tiiis ciiniuvliou, ho urged t!io necessity of increased contact 
with the Muslim masses, which, Irom his i)ersoiial experience, was not a (Ullicult 
task. The jaobieni of uniouchability, said .Mr. Kher, was one which Congress 
vvas striving hard to iolve and cllorts in that direction would have to be maintainod. 

SAIU>AR PAl'lCl/rt Ol’ENINO AdDUESS 

Sardar Vdllali/ihhai who opened the Conference, rcvicwved the present 

political siination in the. country and assiute.d that the (huigress ^u'Ogrammc 
alone was ca|>al)le of winning indepeinlence. The Congress forum was open to all, 
irrespexdive of caste or ('recti. 

Peteriiug to IMr, Ancy’s recent declaration that he would refrain from taking 
the new I mlependence P!ctfg(^ on January ‘JO, ?:^ar<lar I’aLel made an earnest ai>pcal 
to Mr. Alley and olht'rs to conform to the Working Commit tee’s resolution, 
dho people of Perar lookt'd to Mr. Aney for the lead. He urged liim to ply 
the charkha and thus assure Maliatnia (randhi of this supjiort of Perar. 

lie asserted that the present deatllock was capable of solution only if the 

Congiess demand fora declaration of India’s fiwlom and the convocation of a 

Constituent Assembly were a 'ci^d mI to. The (’ongress could go back to oflico 
to-morrow if it so chose, but it would not do so until and unless its demands 

had boon met. 

Sardar Pat>d then referred to the aj>peal made to Mahatma Oiuidhi by leaders 
from Madras and exi)rcssed wonder how jicoide were easily led away. He was 
pained to note the silence of the Provincial Uovernors with ivgard to the charges 
levelled against the Congress Ministries by the Muslim Ja;ague. if only the 
(iovernors spoke the truth, the League wouhl be exposed. 

App(3armg for unity within tin? Congress ranks, the Sardar said that some of 
them were impatient. Tlie Forward Block had been Ihreatening to do something 
for the past twelve montlis though nothing liad been done so for. dhe sitiiation 
with wliicli tlio country was confronted vvas most serious. Mhe only leader who 
could give a real lead was ]\Ialiatma Gandhi, wlio was pledged to non-violence. If 
they ex}>ect(>d Mahatma (huuilii to lead them, tiiey shotihl demonstrate tlnur faith 
ill him, their fath in non-violence and their faith in the constructive ]U’ogrammo 
laid down by the Working Committee. 

Referring to the new I ndepcndenc.e Pledge, Sardar Patel said that the pledge 
itself was ten years old. It was a ])ledge for independence wdiic.h the country took 
ten years ago at Lahore. Tlie khadi programme was older still ; the tlag they were 
saluting had the charka in it. He wondered how anybody could be opposed to 
Hindi a j)rogramiiie in wliich there was nothing new. He made a fervent appeal to 
Mr. M. S. Afietj and others opposed to the new fdedge to reviHO their attitude. The 
charka was Socialism in practice. He urged Perar CongrcBsmen to sink their 
differences and stand united behind Mahatma Gandhi. 

Kesolution.s 

A resolution expressing confidence in the wisdom of the Working Committee 
who had taken the first step in launching the non-co-operation movement by 
asking the Ministers to resign was adopted by the Conference. The resolution 
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reiterated the demand for a Constituent Assembly and declared full confidence in 
the leadership of Mahatma Gaiidhi. 

•Another resolution moved by the hon. Mr. B, Biyani endorsed the additional 
clause in the Independence l'led;;e and called upon all Congress members and 
masses to rally strong under the Congress flag on January Mr. Biyani announced 
that he would shortly issue a circular embodying detailed instructions. 

Ookhale, ex-Minister, seconded the resolution. In a vigorous speech, he 
supported the scheme adumbrated by the llerar Provincial Cojigress Committee 
regarding the formation of a Congress Volunteer Corps and made it clear that 
volunteers should not be bound to join the Batyagraha movement. 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

41st. Session— Chingleput — 3rd. February 1940 

The Welcome Adduebs 

The forty-first session of the Tamil Nad Ih’ovineial Conference was held at 
Athur, near Chingleput on the 3rd. February 1940 under the i>residency of Mr. T. 
S. Avindshilinyam Cheitiar. Welcoming the loaders, delegates and visitors, 
Mr. BhaktavaisnJam, m. l. A., said that Congressmen of the Chinglejmt 

District deemed it a great privilege to bo able to entertain all the 

Congressmen of the Province at the place and thanked the Con- 
gressmen of I'innovcily for making such a thing possible for the Chingleput 

District. A poor distipit, further impoverished by a famine, Chingleput might 
not be very fowaid in carrying on the constructive programme of Congress. But 
Congressmen of the district were behind none else in their desire for Bwaraj and 
eagerness to wchiomo Congressmen from all ])art6 of the country. 

The Conference, Mr. Bhaktavatsalam continued, was meeting at a time when 
the country was ])assing through a luomcntous phase of its history. Indeed, they were 
going through the last chapter of India’s struggle for freedom which, he felt sure, 
was bound to end iji only one way -in complete success for India. The enthusiasm’ 
with which the Independence Day was celebrated recently was an unfailing index 
of the determination of the people to win freedom. The cause was in the safe 
charge of Mahatma Candhi wh'» was now preparing them for the coming struggle. 
The Government were, clearly, “climbing down”— a sure indi(*ation of the edicacy 
of the method of Batyagralm. But there was still a gulf between the Congress 
demand and the Viceroy’s ]uomise, though his latest utterance was certainly an 
atlvancc oji his earlier pronouncements. 

The Cnngre.ss demanded, Mr. BkaklavatmUnn wont on, that the future of 
India should he settled through a Oonsiilncnt Assembly and assured safeguards 
for the miuorities. No minority community which stood by democracy could with 
justification 0 })i)()sc tins demand. Yet there were those claiming to speak for 
minorities wlio opposed this demand whi<di provided the best method of deciding 
India’s Conslitntion. Borne radical politicians too contended that a Constituent 
Assembly could come only after India had succeeded in a stnigglo but ho would 
suggest that liulia was at present carrying on the struggle and the Viceroy, on 
behalf of the British Government, had invited the Congress to discuss a settlemdit. 
Even should the discussions between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy result in a 
settlement on the basis of Dominion vStatus, with power to sever the British 
conne(*tion, they should remember the jiledge they took on the Independence Day 
that their goal was Pnrna Bwaraj and severance of the British connection. Till 
that goal 'was achieved they could not rest quiet. 

Referring to anti-Congress eomhinations, Afr, Bhaktavalsalain said that these 
were the results of the activities of some interested politicians and were at variance 
with the amity which characterised the relations of the members at large of the 
difierent communities. Notwithstanding the reactionary activities of these “leaders” 
the country was sure to reach its goal soon. With the attainment of Swaraj, the 
ills that pcojtle suffered from were bound to vanish and so they need not regret the 
resignation of the Congrc.ss IMinistry which had for its object'the furthering of the 
country’s cause. It was for them, ]\Ir. Bhaktavatsalam said, to consiiler how best 
to accelerate their march to Bwaraj. Gandhiji had undertaken to lead them and it 
was for them loyally and implicitly to follow him. Let those who did not believe 
in Gandhism, he said, stand aside or pursue their own way without doing anything 
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thiit would weak^'n the Conp;rpfl8. lie would appeal to all Congressmen to attened 
to the i)iu;<riiinme tnat Gandhiji chalked out for them even alter they had attained 
freedom. Tliey liad not only to attain freedom by iton-violeut means but 8110111*1,— 
80 Gandhiji wanted— sustan' it by non violenee. Gandhiji ur^ed tiicm to sjiin and 
Bupport Ivhadi, and tlie\ had )d.ed^ed themselves to do so. d'hey had also pledged 

themselves to resiiond tc* ‘lie call of the country whenever it should come. Let 

them try to keep that pit l;:e. 

“Let us not waste our ener^ich”. BhaktaiuftSi.fani said in conclusion, “in 

futile ar^'umentaiions, fat tious quarrel:;, unnecessary controve; sics and diHciission of 
novel thei)rics j)rnpounded ny C ' -called friends, bul n.al unfriends, seeking.' to lessen 
the presi.ie;e of tlie tJ(^u^ress. Let us steer ch.ar of provincial i('alonsies ami 
communal scinabbics. L(‘:. us follow Mahatma Gaiidlii and act up to our pledi^e 
that we may attain freedom early.” 

♦hiESi DE.-; ri AL Addrksl> 

Mr, T. S, Avt/hishilingim Chetttar^ in the I’oiirse of his lu'csidential address, 
paid that things had moved fast, in recjuit munths, in the i>oliti*.al sphere. The 

War, thoip;‘h exoectcMl, hurst upon India rather smblenly. The Con.e;res8 had 

anticipated the war for many years ami passed many resolutions from time to time 
l)ut the action of the JJriiisl; (Jovernment in iiulmliny; India amon^ the helliyercnts 
and the despat^di of Indian troops al)roa<l without any sort of consultation or 
consent from the repr 8('iitaLives of the Indian peoj)le created fresh issues. The 
prievauee of m«u-( onsultatiou became wors(3 i. lum compared to the ])reviou8 
consuliations held by the British Government with the ]>eopIe of the Dominions. 

Conlinuiiii^p Mr. Art ridskilinyd m ('hcttiiir said that the Con;^reKS Ciovern- 
ment liad achievc’d ‘;re;it success in the many reforms they hud enunciated, 
like riohinition, aboliiaon of untoncliability and reducing; the imlebtedness of 
the ay,ricu!turis(s. Prohibition was only half d()ne. Tlie };enerality c)f the 
people wanted (.-oneress .Ministries to continue their bcnelicient activities. 'J'lio 
question aiose wlicther the Oonicress, as a proUist, should withdraw tlio 
iMinistries ami start aeain a iioii-violent war au:ainHL the British Government. 
IMr. Chettiar then dealt with the attitude taken hy tlio Congress Workiiifj; 
Committee and the A. 1. 0. C., ami the resolutions i»aKsed by them, the 

re.sijfiiati'Mi of Congress ^Ministries and said that instead of congratulating 
(.'Onf^ress Ministries on their coura;;cous act of ])atriotism, Mr. M\ A. Jinnah 
came forward with an appeal to celebrate a Day of Deliverance. For some- 
time before, virnlent propa,;i;anda was carried on to the etrect that the Conpesa 
Ministries had been unjust to Muslims. Even when the allei^ations in the Birpur 
fieport had been disproved, the alle|j;atioiis were still made. It Bcemed, as if 
they liad faith in the statement of Jlcrr Hitler that falsehood oft repeated 
would come to be believed as true, dlie CoipjjrcBS Bresideni’s otrer to refer 
tliese items of grievances to the (’hief Justice of the Federal Court was 
rejected and alle^utiofis are still heinf^ made. 

Froc.eedin^S Mr. Chettiar said that the Muslims were 7 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the provimx*. .According; to the statistics for the year l'.)dy-3(), th(*ir school- 
goin^ population was 11*3. Amonj; males, the general i)ercentagc was 10'3 while 
that of tlie iMuslims was 15*0. Among the girls, tlie General jjercentage was i’2 but 
that of the iMuslims 0* 1. In spite of this, special assistance had been given to 
Muslims liy way of scholarships, etc. The Muslims liad free admission to all 
Government ami Lo<-al Boards iiistitutions. Besides these, tliere were separate 
schools for Muslims. Of these 3,487 were elementary schools, 18 secondary schoolfl 
(including Miinicipal, Government and Aided) and one ('ollcge in Madras. Besides, 
for Muslim boys and girls in all schools only half fees were being charged. (Jne 
concession, which was denie<i to all other communities, was being allowed to 
Muslim girls iii lowiis like Madras and Madura, that is, free conveyance of girls 
to their schools. In local bodies, it would be seen tliat while a certain percentage 
of seats were reserved for Muslims they had a right to stand in general (constituen- 
cies also rarely exercised. Here Mr. Chettiar gave figures of their actual ])opula- 
tion and the percentage of seals they o(ccuf)ied. He showed that the percentage of 
seats that IMuslims held in excess of the pro|>ortion of their population. Further, 
aher capture of local hoards by the Congress, in many Municipalities and District 
Boards Muslims had been elected as Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen and as ITesidents 
and Vice-Presidents. ... « • 

Special consideration was shown to the Muslims in the matter of appointment 
of Government services, Mr, Chettiar added. The usual age limit for Government 
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services was relaxed. Besides, there was the rule of communal rotation followed 
in the recruitment to most of the Government depart mciits. According to that 
the^ got two Jobs out of every 12, and that came to ai)out 17 per cent. 

From the figures it would, he said, be clear that the pro]>agan(la of ill- treat- 
ment of MuBliras by the Congres Government was, ‘balsc, untrue and wanton.” Mr. 
H, C. Miikherji, presiding over the All-Jndia Christian Conftirence said that the 
Muslims had not sufibred any sort of disability by virtue of tlunr being in a 
minority but in all places they had received concessions [it the expense of their 
Hindu brethren and that the more the concessions shown them, tlie more unreason- 
able their demands became. He did not, however, suc^cst that P.Iuslims had no 
grievances at all. Where they had any, it was np to them liII to find out the real 
reasons for their grievances. 

For some years past, Mr. Avinashilingam dhptfiar said, tlie Muslims had been 
forming a separate communal ]>aity on the l^asis of tlicir religion. Dccatiso it w;is 
communal and religious and other communities could not join the orgaidsatiou, 
they liad always to remain in a minority. J'iiis disability bed created lot of licart- 
burnings amongst IMuslims. Heiairate elc'horates had nmde matters worse. The 
real solution for this state of allairs was formation of ]>arties on } olilieal iind eco- 
nomic issues, with the liberty of all ]>eoi>le who siiari'd c)pinionH to becoim^ mimi- 
bers of tlie ])arty. “The present communal bickerings,” tlie ihesident said, 'diave 
created a lot of ]uiiu and ho]»clcssncsH. But our eonvieiion tlml. wo hsive tri'iitcd 
Muslims with faroness and even generosity must Hustaiii ns. dlie only wiiy out 
to solve this cominuiud (puestion is to directly approach the IVlusUm masses and 
explain to them tlu^ real facts of the situation. 1 know it is didicii’t to spread tlie 
truth in an atiuosidiere of distrust and suspicion but diHie.ult as tin? tiling is, it 
has to bo done. We must make up our minds Unit in our lUMsonal lives and 
action wc spread feelings of brotlierhood and love amongst all comm'milies.” 

Referring to the suggestion for composite cabinets, Tdr. Avinashilingiun said 
that the history, the basic i>rinciplcs and the ideology of the Gongress wore quite 
dilferent from the League and he wondered how it would bo possihle for tJie 
followers of two siudi difibrent ideologies to work together. 'The exam])le of England 
during the War was quoted iu this conucction ; but they sJiould not forget that 
there was no third party in England interested in making tlie two parlies quarrel. 
Under the jmesent circumstances these joint Ministries would be an absolute failure 
and would not help in any wsiy to solve dilficulties. 

The Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly elected on adult sufrrage, 
he continued, had met with opposition from some (piarmrs. There were those who 
said the Constituent Assembly would be a lepUca ol the le^islii! ures of llie vaiioiis 
]u-ovinc.es and that the Coiigross would come in a large majority in the tVmstitucnt 
Assembly also. But he asked wliat they could do if the peoj'lo gave such sunport 
to the Congress and returned only Congressmen ? Surely, that could not be a 
valid grievance against tlie Congress. There were others like Sir IMiiurice Cfwycr 
and Hir Hikauder llyat Khan who thought that an Assembly iike the Constituent 
Assembly would be? of no use in the matter but only a small body (*oul(l con- 
veniently do this work. But, he wished to imint out that the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly did not jireeludo tlie idea of a smaller commiilee. There could bo com- 
mittees even Iik(? the hj(?lect Committees in the legislatures and they would be fully 
representative of all opinions in the Constituent Assembly. 

“Swaraj is our liirth-right”, Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar said, ‘‘and wc only 
have the right to determine the constitution of our country and the British Govern- 
ment, whicli proclaims that it is fighting for the freedom of the nations of the 
world, must conco<le this claim, if they want our co-opcrutioji. Tiiu resigmitioji of 
tlie Congress IMinistry is hut the first step in our non-violout warfare.' Whether 
there is going to he a hitter struggle ahead of us or whether there will be a 
]ieaceful settlement it is too much for me to say. Mb? must be juepared for con- 
tiugencies. It augurs ill for a nation if it is iiujireparcd with a w'ar looming 
ahead. J'hat is not the way of success. Our struggle will be uon-violciit. Our 
leader is Mahatma Gamlhi. Let us make ready and follow his beliesls and orders 
in every particular and every minute. That is the way to strength, di&ci[tline and 
success. 

“What does he w’ant of us ? He wants us to show in our lives a spirit of 
brotherhood towards all communities to work for the dcpressi'J nud downtrodden 
and wear khadar. He w'ants us to take a vow to spin regularly and keep up the 
vow. Let us have an unquestioning faith in all that he says and give him absolute 
obedience. 
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“The world is in the throca of a war,” said Mr. Cheittiar in coiichision. “If 
it con linne t it may destroy a larpje i^ortion of the world and its civilization. India 
lias a message to otler in these troublous times. Our non-violent war sludl ho^not 
only for achieving our iudeocodeneo but also to show the world a higher way of 
peace and lo\e for the soUitiuu ol the world’s difiiculties. 

“Liberty is a jtarlouB (Todtlcss. She does not bless us unless w’c arc ready for 
the greatest saciifu'es. We are having the world’s greatest man as onr leader and 
if wc fail it shall noi- la: because of him. Let me h .mhly appeal to all, old and 
young, lo follow in the footsteps of this greatest man of the oountry and that way 
lies our vie levy.” 

Mu. DiiSAl’b Ol'ENING SrKEOH 

After jMr. ilL Bhaltcruiisalnm, (diairman of the Rccepbhm Committee, had 
cytended a cordial welcccne to all in the asBcmbly, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai 
formally inaugurated *iie luocecdings. ^ 

In tlnj <'0’U’:;e of his s]:eecli, ITr. Desiii .cvi(‘wed the political developments 
leading to the resignation of the CoiigresB Ministries and the (bngress demand 
for a declaration from the IMtiBh (tovernment. He referred at length to the 
claim of certaiu sc timis of the people lo be a Ke]>arale nation and said tliat 
wldle this was a fntib' theory tl\e IMuslims had no substantial grievance but 

had created this “cuKuioiKiI gnevar'cc.” 

Conditions in India to-day, Mr. Desai said, were such that it was 

inenmbont on diem to reorganise themselves and tlieir energies and concentrate 
on the task ol drav, ing in togeth.er “uH tlie lluoads of tlic Indian peojde” 

in order that they might stand united in the struggle, if it was to come. 

Tlie time was h>ng oone by when one eoidd say that India consislcd of 

many natiuis even though there were alow wlio were foolhardy enough to 

assert so. Dhitind lamtact and frequent meetings on eomrnon platforms would 
strene then thc'ni in a manner v, hicli tliey could not fully measuian It was in 
that feeling that lie had acccjgcd the honour conferred on him, 'JIi(7 mot 
that tlay in an aUnosi'Iiere in India whiidi was not merely full of hope but 

even fuller of conlidcnce. C\)ngressmeii were above all else idealists and it 

W'as not for tliem to measure the time taken for their achievements in terms 
of standri'(]s olmoNiuns to their own creed. Leing idoalislB, and fcifatyagrahiB 

they could know no I'aini-hoartcdiiess or defeatism, 

lie had oflen been asked, iMr. Desai continued, as to wlien (hindluji 

w'onld b(' starting a Satyagraha cam: ai; ii. The rcjly he gave to the cmpureiB 

was that tlu' answer must come f:< ns I'ne po]>le and not from anywhere else. 

'J he lirst st('p in m)n-eo-0]*eration viz., resignation of the CongresH MiniB- 
tries, Mr. 1 'esai said, was taken after deep and thorough conHMeijstion . 

Oflice was only iin intermediate stage in their march to their goal. Leing 
thus only a. provisional stage in tln-ir oinvard march, even if the war had not 

lueeipitated it, resignation freun otlice was bound to eomc sooner or later ; 
for, indeed, they could not liavo luld on to MinistricH in the jjroviiieeH. If 
they liad (hme, Lrithshers would surely Jiavc said that the Indiati ocofflo 

were content with their own ])OwTrB and administration and one ncetl not 

be so foolisli as to (listuil) their cciuanimity or be so aggressive as to give 

them more tluui what tliey wanted. It w'as, tlHuefore, inevitable that they 
sliould so si'ape t]i(*ir activiiics as to continue and kecj) u[) the “vital bciihc 

of struggle” f ;r I’lu iia Swaraj wliit h was now “not merely the goal hut 
the immediate next step forward.” Ilesides there w'as also the ouiHtanding 
event by which tlio world w'as Bhocked — the outbreak of the war—and 

immrdiatciy the qnestiuji arose wlielher Indians who were called upon to 
fight for the freedom of Poland should not Beck their own freedom. The 

issue became at once a test of llie sim-crity of Great Priiaiii and the 

carncstnesH of the Indian people for Swaraj. It w’us the latter test they had 

to stand up to and that was the pledge they had recently taken on Inde- 

pendence Day. If tlie freedom of otiicr people had any value, the freedom of 
India had gTcater value for them. The demand of the Congress w'as quite 

plain. The eainestnesB of the CongreBS demand and its inevitability were quite 
plain lo the Britipbers to-day. 

Mr. Desai tlien referred to the discuBBions of the Viceroy with prorninent 
Tndiaim and fiubseqnent Viceregal juonouneeraents and said that if the Viceroy 
was intent on finding out Indian public oiunion, he Bhould have found it 
in the huge electorate which voted for the Congress in the central and 
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provincial legielative elections. Not only had the Congress a majority in 
provinces where the Congress Ministries functioned, but even in the other 
provinces the Congress could easily have formed Ministries if certain courses, 
which the Congress did not feel it dignified to acloj^t, had been resorted to. 

Indians, Mr. Desai continued, constituted one nation just as the Japanese, 
the German or the English or the French were. It was amazing, therefore, 
that people should suddenly suggest that they liad become more than one 
nation. The two merits of the last reforms were the extension of franchise 
and the recognition that India was one nation bound by ties of material, 
geographical and political interests and for whom democracy was going to be real. 
It was amazing that on the Congress Ministries resigning, they should be told 
that India had been transformed into a wcUcr of nationalities. How could they 
retrace the 8te]>fl they had taken for a long period and certainly within the last 
sixty years ? 'J’ho ideal of one nation had been kej)t up before them until it had 
become a reality. To go hack would be to undo all the good work of the Congress. 
It was also amazing that those who helped to build up this nationhood should, 
even for propaganda, propound the new theory. How could Mr. Jmnah re-write 
his past speech, go back on his y^ast record as member of the Home ivTilc League? 
It was a futile etlort to talk in the language which certain Muslims indulged in. 
It was a metlied which would recoil with increased force, a boomerang of which 
he wished to warn and caution Mr. Jinnah. But for the rcBignaliou of the 
Congress Ministries, this matter would not have come up. It was better indeed 
that when the whole constitution wu\s to be recast and India was demanding greater 
freedom, this (piestion should also bo faced finally by them all. It was iii> to 
those who raised the ghost to lay it. It was idle to ask the Congress to make 
terms with those who wanted to rewrite the history of India., and take India back 
sixty years, undoing the great political work of these years. The Britishers had 
ultimately to a('knowlcdgo the fact that the “JMuslim grievances” were cither ex- 
aggerated or in most cas(?s non-existcjd and indeed designed to rouse communal 
bitterness. The grievances were not substantial but, as a European visitor to 
India, a politician of cojisequencc, iccently remarked, ‘Sin emotional grievance”. 
The desire underlying was to divide authority, to destroy the principle of democracy 
and to upset the piinci])le of joint responsibility in the ynovinces. Now that this 
was known, it was better to face this issue. 'Ihcre was none amoiig Britishers 
who said that the Instrument of Instructions which posited joint responsibility 
of Ministries as a recpiisite should now i)e altered. INIuslims in BHo accepted the 
Constitution and the Communal Award. Whatever other objection they formulated, 
the i)iinciple of democratic government, for all India was one to which the 
Muslims, as well as the rest of the Indian peojtle were committed and to which, 
more than all, the Britishers were eoinmitted. lie liad no fear at all for the future 
of India nor that the dillicidties <'Ould not be solved. He iuul no fear that these 
grievances would go on multiplying. 

Let alone consideration of ]»rcstige ; w^as it, ]\[r. Deaai asked, possible for 
them to go back to oHice with less solid ])ower than they had so far? It was not 
witlioiit a serious sense of rcsi)onsil>ilii.y or consideration tliat they resigned. 'J'he 
right to agree to w'ar or remain at peace, so far as the Londnions were concerned, 
whatever the view of theorists, was ]>ractically conccd('d. Ctherwise, could there 
have he(‘n in the Houth African Barliament a K'solntion moved by General 
Hertzog that in this particular war the tSouth African Union should stand neutral ? 
This right was implicit in the constitution of the I'ominions, India could not 
accept a position less than what the Dominions had. In this concrete case of 
inde]HUidcncc or the substance of independence it was not the w^ord but the content 
that mattered, lie hoped and trusted that whatever progress be made or not made 
in forthcoming talks, they shonhl not be im])atient. Britain must make np ]ier 
heart to ])i'ovo her earnestness and sincerity. If it was true that in this war she 
was fightirjg for the freedom of other races, a fortiori she must concede freedom 
to all those under sway. Let not India he in a hurry or be hurried. Those who 
were impatient shonhl search their owui hearts and their own capacity. In the 
attitude he had ]nit forward in regard to this war of force, Gandliiji had reconciled 
pacifism, the interests of the future of the worhl, the good of mankind and the 
immediate objot tives of Indian freedom on the material basis on which the 
world at present rested. 

There were, Mr. Dosai continued, some who thought that there was “a nation 
in every village” or almost in every candidate defeated in an election (Laughter). 
There was some limit to folly ; there seemed to be none for “criminal conduct” 
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of such a character of persons who took opportunity and obstruoted the path of 
Indian progress. It was amazing how individuals, groups and minorities called 
themselves separate nations in order that they might not get less. The only. euro 
for all this was a genuine deuiocratic government and “one eleetoiute” or joint 
electorate. There was no other country where there were distinct electorates for 
dificreiit sections of the same people, bound by common economic, j oUtical and 
geographical ties. Mis ''p|»oal to Muslims was that tluy should go hack to tlio 
only true ideal that Giulia could have, the only ]>ro;.oi system for a truly self- 
governing country to have, viz., a s>stem oi joint electorates wherein ])rovision 
would be made lor tlieir owv liie aiid*^ salcty rtrI the best ropicseiiting the 
community would be elvytei. 

Congress haring iu.-epted methods other Mian force, and having no ambition 
except to gain ‘^waraj for India, ]Mr. Mjsai condnued, they »\ere not likely to 
see in the “apparent }u'iicetui atmosphere” that Ih.ry were right in the midst of 
a grim struggle. “Lit us not.” he said, “he strcMg in the weakness of others. Let 
US nt)t be courageous in the misery of otliers. Let us be stixmg in the menus 
wo liavc adoiited for ourselves, l.et us realise that j eaceful lliough it is, non-violent 
as it is, because it is of our own choice, founded as it is on truth, our struggle 
is as grim as any other, and that sm.di (‘(.usideratioiis of loss and gain are but 
ripples on the ocean and the great wave passing over the land of a nnihed nation 
coming into its own sooner Mian nn st people imagine. Let us luive trust in 
ourselves. Let us in onr metliods, in our measures and in those who lead 

us and above all in ]\laiiatma. Gandhi (A])p]ause)’h 

Resolutions— TiLMi’LY JCniky Ui:F()KM 

The following r'^solutlons wane juisscd by (be Gonforence : — 

Mr. G. /h RuffidsicdVit Keddiar moved a rescilution expressing ap]'rccia(ion 
of the work done bv tlie IJaiijan reiucsenlatives in tin; Legishilure, refuting 
the reactionary pr()])aganda against C.’ongress liaiijan work and bi'litlling tJie 
temide-entry programme, '’,1'be rehoiution also laitl stress on tlu' need to throw 
opi'ii mure iemphs and requested the trustees of temphs to eo-opiu ale in thia 
W{)rk, It tciuiered thanks to ]\Ir. A. Vylliianailia Aiyar and {)lherH for their 
eflorts in tluowing open t.lie Meenakshi 'Tenii>le, the rrinee of d'anjoic and the 
authorities of the Talni tem)»le. 

Resolutions —Second Day — 4lh. February 1040 
i/.)Y^]/rY TO 0oN(JlU':srf 

The main resolution of the Bcssion, endoising the resolutions of (Congress 
Working Commitee and ex]>ressing loyally to (himihiji’s lea(leishi[>, was moved by 
Dr. 6. Sriiiiraaan, d’he resolution was as follows : 

“This Gonference ilaces on record its wbolc-bearled }ip]>roval of the 
Btatements issued and aetit»n taken by the Al-lndia Congress \Voiking Gom- 
mitU'C ri'garding India’s p(;siiion in the pieseiit Avar i)(3tween liritain and 
Germany and to protest against the action of tlu' Ihilisli (iovernmont with- 
out tl’.e eoiisent of lier jteoj.le. In particular, it a])prov('s the first step of 
non-co-operation taken by the jesignation of (dongiess IMinistiies tliongh they 
were engagdl in imiortant tasks to imjaove tlie well-being of the masBca 
and emioises tlie (lemand fora (’oust idu'iit Assdnhly to (haw up tlie Gonati- 
tution of a free and iiulepcndeiit India. It rejoices that at the request of 
the Working (’ommittce, IVlahatma (hnndhi lias agreed to take U]) the Icialership 
of the Nation in this crisis and assurcB him of nnqualilied Biipport of '.ramil Nad.” 

IM A 1) u A s JM I N ] STB Y F J-: I , k: i i i : i ) 

The following resolution was then put from the ehair and carried unani- 
mously : “This Goiilerenee expt esses its grateful appreeiatioii of the great 
work of the late (Jongress Ministry in iMadias, under the ITemieiship of 
Mr. C. Rajdf/opalachari, during their sliort term of ofhee and congratulates 
them on tlieir achievements ot Frohihiiion, debt lelief and tenijile entry and 
even-handed justice to all scidions of the people regardless of religion, caste 
or creed. It has further no hesitation in declaring that the propaganda of 
unjust treatment hy the Congress of the Muslim or any other niinority is 
altogether untrue and absolutely refuted by facts.” 

Extension of 1Tu)1iiiution 

Mr. N. Armamalai Pillai next moved a resolution eoneerning the resigna- 
tion of Congress Ministries. The resolution ran as follows As the resigna- 
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tion of the Conp;reR8 Miiiistriee occurred on lunjor political questions concern- 
ing all India and had no relation to the ])rovincial policies of the Ministries, this 
Conference is strongly of opinion that it is the clear duty of the present 
temporary administiation in Madras to continue the i)olicies wliich liad been 
laid down with the overwhelming support of the Madras Legislature, In 
particadar, this Conference urges upon the Governor of Madras to extend 
Prohibition in this province in accordance witli the plans of the late Ministry 
to the extent permitted by the proceeds of the new taxes levied 8])ecifically 
for that purpose. It lias, further, no doubt that the diversion of the proceeds 
of the Hales, Tobacc'o and other new^ taxes to other })iir])Osea will be a 

gross breach of trust and demands that if for any reason Prohi})ition is 

not to be extended as planned, these taxes should either bo temporarily 
remitted or funded till another popular Ministry can utilise them for the 
purposes for which tlicy were levied.” 

Appeal to Houtii India Muslims 

Mr. S. Satyamvrli next moved an important resolution condemning 
separate electorates, d'hc resolution is as follows : 

‘‘Ihis Conference repudialcs utterly the new myth songlit to be propounded 
by tlie Presidcjit of the Muslim League that the ,Musliins and other 

ininori’ies form Hcjiarate nations and that tliey cannot live together as a 

united iH‘ 0 ])le under a common democratic government. It is fully conviuced 
that the jtropngutioii of sucli ideas will ruin tlic future of tlie minorities 

themselves as llieir li\es are incxtri(*al)ly up wiili the lives of the majority 
comnuiniticB ))y history, tradition, language, economics and every other common 
intorcBt whi('li goes to make up a nation. While every just right of the 
miuojitics should ho safeguarded, this Goiifcreuco ]K>juts out, that the euforce- 
nieiit of tlicsc s.afc'guards juust, in free Jndia, depoiid u])Ou the mutual 
goodwill of the iK'ople of this country and it is inconsistent with their 

honour and sclfocspect to permit the interference of any alien I'ower for 
the luirposo. It fccils that the HyKi(‘m of commtnuil electointes has ])romoled 
Bet»araliHt tendencies and for the unity of this country, this system should 

ho rei)la(‘ed as sj/cedily ns I'ossible by joint electorates with due provision 

for the election of minority repD sentatiwB in ]uoper proj orlion. It earnestly 
a]>]H’als to tlu^ Muslims in d'amil Nad, who have sccaired by centuries of 
goodwill a p'osilion of imiiortaiu'c and inllnenee, which cannot be measured ))y 

tlieir numbers, iK)t to jeopardise it )»y ill-considered eojnmiinal stunls which 

lend to alienate tin lu from tlie other sections of tlie j eoplc.” 

pATiiioTK’ ArriTUDi: of Indian Cuuistians 

The resolution c(nignitnliiling Indian < 'hristians on their pat, riolic attitude, 
assuring them of their just due in iiali''nul lile and advaiici^ ‘ to the extent 
wananted by lluir aiiility and ]>at!iotism'’ and ai>pealing to them to join the 
ConprcHS was inoJ. moicd fi(»m the Idniir and ]>assed unanimously. 

Another resolution moicd from the ('hair called upon the ]irople of the 

tiroviiice to liclp to make successful the (Horts of (landhiji (o advance i>ro- 

diiciioii and use of Iviuiddar and urged the rioviucial Oougress Committee 
and ('ongressmen of tlie rrovince to circcl.ivt'ly piosec.nlc the ])rogramme. 

J\Ir. Oituniddr J\ Jidi/uisivami Juuhliur moved a resolution emidiasising the 
importance of oicnnir.cd cilbrls for village uplift by tiic villagi'is themselves 
and suggesting that, a substantial part of the land irvi-nne ami cesses 
collecteil from villages slionld be utilised within the village for its upkeep and 
imi>r(>vcmcnt and a pu)i)er system of paiichayats with neccssaiy powers in 
this behalf b(’ tonstitnted. 

q'he iHixt related to promotion of village industries and popularising the 
use of piuduets of village industries. 

Introduction of IIindustuani 

Mr. MaJai JiatnasahlmjHiti Miidalia)' moved tlie resolution urging the 
Madras Government to introduce lliiiduKiani in all Hecondary Hchools *w'here 
it hud not so far been introduced, qho opj^osition to liiiidiistani, he said, 
W'as born of I'olitical and I'crsonal jealousy and tiie so-called champions of 
Tamil by their hohayiuur and writings cast a slur on Tamil Nad and 
Tamil cultnic. ]\lr. Rajagoi'ahuduiii was a great Bcivant of 'I'amil and no one 
in Tamil Nad need fear that he would do anything which at all W’ould injure 
the cause of Tamil. 
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Aomcui/riTRAL Prices 

Mr. S Ramana*ha7i moved a rcpolution noting; with p;ro,;\t ree:ret that in 
spite of tlie War booms in the prices of many arti<dcs, tin* prices of paddy* and 
other ai»;neiiltural coiii modi ties continued at the depression levid, causing a further 
deterioration in the position ch :he at^rieultural i»opulation and that prompt 

steps should be taken by the Central and Provitu-ial (hivernments to establish a 
pro])er equilibrinm by raisine: ihe price of paddy by Ic.y of im|)nrt duty on imi^orts 
from Burma and olhc (a 'ntjies and by rcsi.ric-tin:;- the rise in l!u^ ]>rice of other 
articles which had risen abnormtdiy and requcslinL!; the Government to | 2 ;riuit war 
allowances to labo^irers and woikera in foctorh^s ajid mills. 

'^I’he next resolution ado]>le(i by the (.'ojifereuce \v:ih moved hy I'd'-. 7C. B.i'iJrMim. 
The resoliJtion h( it(‘d (bat shice the Dindii Ihludcns Endowimnits Board Act, as 
at })re8ent etiforccd, tendc(' lo create costlines.^ aud <*ouf :sion in the administration, 
the Confer'mec was of o; inion tliat the A'-t siiouhi bo amended so as to ensure 
economy and edicienc • in tiie .‘idministiation of temjucs. 

Remission to (hiionvATous 

From the Chair the folluwinc rcs'dolions weic imt and carried 

The OoJiferenc^' pointed cut that lh<' rcc(!nt nunission rules wore wholly 
nnsalisfactoi y and did not i:'ve. relief to tlie culti-ators who had lost tlie bnik of 
their cro!*s bv (li-o!iobt and fh)od or otlier caus(’s and urye<l that tlu'y slionlu b(; 
libei-alis('d so as lo alToid la-lief to all those wlio had lost, more than lealf their 
animal (-rops. d'be mux', resolution cNprcssed n'yret th:\t tin* amounts set a{-nrt by 
tin' Congress I\linisti'ics for tlu* issue (d' loans to indebted nericul! rists liad not 
beem disbursed owini;' to tin; illiberalil y of tin* rules madi^ in tiiat <-ooii('ction and 
urped that tlu'y Hh'uild !)(’ liberalisiul. 'j'ln* (s)nf('rence Mas of opinion that in 
()rd)(‘r to .'liable (he ryots <o ri'iip tin' full benefit of the Ayricult tii-isi Belief Act, 
fair in'ice.s for land, sold at. court am-lioii, should he fixi'.d and that tlio ri,e'i)t of 
]iayin^‘ by instalments should bo piven to the dcbtoi-s and that where tliis ri{.^ht 
was p^ivearthe iiistalmenis should be iecovcrablc like land revenue. 

'i’lIK I\\LAR DlSinjl’K 

A resolution eop'liasisint.’; the need on the part of the ( 'Ovea-iinn'iit to eonslituto 
a eommiftec to eiiquire into tlie dirqnite hetwia'ii the Mysore Governnu'nt and 
Madras ( hiveniiiieiit reyardiii^ supply of water to the Balar river was also (lassed. 
d he (.touferi'iice r('(piesled the ( Jovernmeiit to carry out i-cpa,irs lo old and siileil 
tanks and not to pivc preater acnaipc for cultivation till this was done and that 
aya-cuts should not ho exleiidod till (he Hiairces of M-ater-supply in various parts 
wero improved. Another resolution urped the neeessity to briny forward h'^islation 
for the abolition of liorsc-raeinp and crossward puz/de eompeliUons. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

Special Session — Dacca — 25th. May 1940 
1 hi ESI I ) KN T I A L A I ) I >11 KS S 

The necessity for (lie formation of a national povernment ('‘abinet) in the 
]>rovin<-e, resj)Oi;sible to the electorate and the masses, w'as Htrc.'sscd by Jb‘of. Jt/ntinh 
CIhuidra G//OS, , i>r(‘sidinu; ovtu* the special session of t.lie Bcnpal Jh■o^'incial (k>n- 
fercnce, wliicli eoninumced at Bac.ca on tlic 2rith. May 1940 under the auspices of 
the suspended Benpal Broviiirial Conpri^ss (lommittec. iMr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
was amonp those who attemled tlie con fei'enec. 

d'hc Buppestion Unit an All-Benpal Volunteer Corps should ho orpanised and 
that steps shonld ho tak'!n to pive that body the necessary traininp so that they 
may take iij) the M'ork for orpanisinp the masses and mol)ilisinp mass enerpy pro- 
limuiary to the establishment of a National Militia to take up the defence of tlio 
country wlien the time comes for establishinp a national povernment on a stable 
basis, was jmt forwad by Prof. Ji/oti^ih Vlunidra (ihotdi. 

Enunciatinp the implications of complete indopemience accepted by tlie nation 
in successive sessions of the Indian National Conpre.ss, Brof. Cdiosh stressed the 
neceseity of an all round clarification of issues so that it mipht connote (a) severance 
of British connection, (b) emancipation from economic servitude and exploitation, 
(c) social emancipation from bondage, tyranny aud conventionalism, mainly based 
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on the establishment of complete equality between man and woman in all spheres 
of social and political activity, (d) coinj>lctc freedom of the individual so that he 
might be free to develop along normal lines of evolution without fear of frown or 
favour from anybody. He urged that it should be the duty of all irrespective of 
caste, religion, and creed to work for the jmlitical independence of the country 
primarily without neglecting the other issues involved. 

Prof. Ghosli then dwelt on the necessity of oliserving as inviolate the four 
cardinal principles of independence -the right of forming free association, the right 
to a free press to work for national salvation, the right of a free platform (delivery 
of speeches) and the right of self-defence and the carrying of arms for that pur- 
pose. In his oi)inion one had the perfect right to start civil disobedience if one’s 
fundamental princ.ijdes was eneroached upon by the authorities. 

Prof. Ghosh surveyed in detail some main problems, which were working as 
obstacles in the path of the attainment of freedom and suggested some remedies: 
(1) the international situation (-) split in the Congress, (it) the Hindu-Moslem 
tangle, (1) starting of communal organisations, e.g., the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Hindu Mission, (o) llic Iteugal ]\Iinistry formed on a communal issue and (6) for- 
mation of too many rival organisations in the country, mainly on ideological diiTer- 
cnces and as an expression of i)Ower politic.s, wlii<‘h had hei'ornc the present ])hase 
of ])olitical deVclopiiHMit in the country. As a general remedy, he urged the esta- 
blishment of unity on a 1)asis of complete mulcrstanding and adjustment of relation 
by establisliing a c.omposiU! cabinet to lead tlie movement in all its ])hase8 and 
adjnsting all inlercsts by arbitration. 

The speaker oudiiicd a united programme of action based on mass contact 
between youngmen of the middle class, belonging to student and youth organisa- 
tions and tin; peasants and lal)our belonging to Peasant and J^ahoiir organisations 
in the country. 'I lie ])rogramme should be one of mass ac.tiou on a basis of esta- 
blishing tii(‘ir rigiit to freedom in various spheres of correlated activity and the 
work siiould l)e mainly on a basis of organising and mobilising mass energy for 
a dynamic move at the earliest oi)i)ortunity which lind expression in launching a 
national light ft)r indcpendciu'C. 

In conclusion, Prof, (rhosli offered two alternatives to the British Government, 
either to ac'cejit the Indian terms and give complete imlependence immediately and 
accept India as an ecpial partner in return for unconditional co-0])eration or failing 
that to he ])rcpared for a tough struggle with the Indian nation, with the masses 
fully inobiliscil. 

Mil. Bobic’s Bin - ecu I 

Mr. fiiihliaa Chav<lra inaugurating the Oonf(3rcuce, sjiid that he expected 

that all Congressmen w<mld he uniunl in order to decide upon the course of 
action at the \>res(Mit juiicturo. He legreticd that a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee had not yet been <:onvened to consider the situation. He 
and the Forward Bloc members, however, could not remain silent and inert. The 
All-India Working (ktmmiMee of the Forwaid Bloc had met recently in Calcutta, 
and ado])ted resolutions ^Yhich would in turn be ]>laced before the eonference for 
its consideration. ]\Ir. Bose hoped that the conference would take a decision that 
would enable India to gain independence shortly. 

RKHOLirnoNs 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the Conference which concluded its 
Bcecssion on the 2Gth. May 1940. Prof. Jyoti^sh Uhosh presiding. 

'fho conference endorsed the resolution on national struggle passed by the 
Anti-Comiwomise Conference at Uamgarh and the AlMridia Kisan Conference at 
Palusa and hoped that all anti-imperialist organisations and individuals would 
organise and continue the struggle on all possible fronts through councils of action 
set up in every district, town and village. 

The conference congratulated the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
(suspended) on the struggle launched on .lanuary :U under the leadership of Mr. 
iSuhhas Cltandra Hose for the restoration of civil liberty and expressed gratification 
at the signal success of the B. P. (b C. in that struggle. The conference deplored 
the conduct of the Leftists and the Rightists. 

The conference thought that the time had come to extend the scope of their 
struggle and the “task of intensifying the struggle and extending the scope had 
been rendered more imperative by the rapid change in the international situation, 
by India’s speedy advance towards Puma Swaraj and the professions of the British 
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Government. These developments had brought about such a change in the sitution 
that the Indian ijeopie to-day could not but think and feel and act in terras of a 
free nation.” ^ * 

The conference supported the Boae-Tjeague Pact in the Calcutta Corporation 
and urged the people to *" 01*111 a citizens’ defence crops, and declared that Congress 
men in Bengal would ignore the Ad Hoc Committee anpointed by the Congress 
Working Committee and nrgeil the people to stand solidlv behind the B. P. C. 0. 
(suspended). 

The conference also requested tlie B. P. C. C. to devise methods to launch a 
struggle for seeming the release of political prisoners. 

Other resolutions udopted condemned the Communal Awcrii, apiiealed to 
Hindus and MusUiUS tc settle the communal problem and requested Cougrossmeu 
to sink their differences and restore luiUy so that t^liey might pict.ent a united front 
to British impciialiam. 

The B. P. C. C. was retpiested to take the necessary stcjis, including a cam- 
paign of civil (l.sobedieuce, tor securing the dcmolilion or removal of the Holwell 
monument, “which is, to the people of Bengal, J*indus and Muslims, a symbol of 
of national humiliation.” 

Mt\ Rajeudra (Chandra Dev, on behalf of th.e delegates, thanked the President, 
the organisers and voluntcerb of the conference, dhc conference terminated at 1 a.m. 

The Gandhi Seva Sangha Conference 

Sixth Session— MalikniKla—2Pth. February 1940 
]\L\ii.vtma Gandhi’s Simjcch 

The seven-day session of the Sixth Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference commenced 
at Malikawtla (Gacura) 011 the 20th. February 1940 with the oj'cniug of tlio Khmli and 
Village Imlnslrica Exliiliition by Mahofnid Uondhi at D-dD a.m. A great rccct>tion 
was accorded to Mahatma Gandlii on iiis arrival here to-day. Fiom early morning 
pcoi*le from neighhouving villages came ia liatehcs carrying (lags and occupied 
every available inch of space at the bmiporary steamer station constructed for the 
conference week. Mahatma Gandhi on arrival was comlmPcd to the rostrum from 
where he addressed a huge gathering and opened the exliibition. Before Mahama 
Gandhi began speaking, hostile slogans were raise<l and a mimber of anti-Gandhi 
pamphlets were also disiributetl. Kcferring to the incident Mahatma (landhi said *. 

“I believe my voice is reaching you. Please listen quietly. 1 have just now 
heard some people shouting ‘Gandhism be doomed’ {(Dindhibad DhiurawjH Hawk), 
Those wdio want to destroy Gandhism have the full right to say so. Those who 
have come to hear me will j)lease keep quiet and not get excited by hostile slogans 
nor shout counter-slogans of (iaiidhi-ki- jai. 

“If you arc i>cacefiil, you should calmly tolerate such slogans. I have written 
on the subject and now I have declared before you that if there is untruth in 
in it, it will not perish de})ite lakhs and crorcs of voices shouting for its destruction. 

‘‘Allow freedom to those who want to say anything against Gandhism. No 
harm will be caused by that. Do not bear any grudge or ill-feeling against them. 
You cannot realise ahimsa unless yon can peacefully tolerate your op]>orienfc. 

‘‘To speak the truth, I do not know myself what is meant by Gandhism. I 
have not given to the country anything new. 1 have only given a new form to 
what already existed in llinduslhan. Bo it would be wrong to call that Gandhism. 

‘‘We have not come here on any political mission. VVe have come for the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh and its fulfilment. I cordially invite those who have come to 
shout hostile slogans to say whatever they like and to fully express their views. 
Why should we regard one another as enemies, d’here is diflcrciice of opinion 
between us. Notwithstanding that, we should remain fi lends, because we all love 
Hindustan. We want the independence of Jlindusthan. One party may follow 
one path and another party may follow a difrerent path, but our goal is the same. 
So why should there be any enmity ? 

“You have come in such large numbers. You have conducted me in a peace- 
ful way and maintained order and discipline. I hope your discipline and 
orderliness will be an example to others. Without discipline we cannot hope to 
attain Swaraj for the millions of the country. 

“Now 1 am going to open the exhibition, I have not yet seen it myself. It 
is right and proper that I should have seen it first. The exhibition is being 

47 
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opened first because if you go there you will see that there arc many industries in 
India the revival ot which will bring prosperity to the country. When we under- 
stana what we can do with the hand and head that God has given us we will 
realise that these have been given to us for the service of humanity and not for 
mutual bickerings and enmity, and even communal dUFcrences. 

^^There are many industries in India the revival of vvhicli will mean immense 
good to the country. It is my conviction that man, the machine created by God, 
is the best machine. The man-made machine has got no life. I do not understand 
why people should have pride in such a machine. The ten fingers and two 
hands of the man with the brain he possesses can do wonders. I want every roan 
and woman of Hindusthan to realise what strength and skill lie in the hands 
and head of man. I hope you will visit the exhibition in your thousands and 
be immensely benefited. I declare the exhibition open.” 

The PiiESiDENTiAL Adduess 

“If we want to attain, not individual non-violence, but non-violence on a 
mass scale, we need the association of persons bidicving in non-niolence,” said 
Mr. Kishorelal Masliruwalla, I’rcsident, Gandhi t^eva tSangh, in his presidential 
address to the sixth session of the Sangh conference.. He added : ‘‘If necessary, 
Heva Sangh members must resign from Congress committees and ofliccs. They 
should do constructive work and should strive to com|>o6e didbrences and settle 
disputes by non-violent means. The Gandhi Seva Sangh is a non-political 
organization, yet it is not aloof from ])oliticB. Its inner o])jective is the organization 
of the State on the foundation of non-violence and the creation of a non-violent 
c/ivilization.” “Members must,” he continued, “work to reap the benefits of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings.” Mr. Mashru valla added that by following Mr. 
Gandhi, all dilUciilties could be surmounted. 3'he Sangh should co-operate in 
all good programmes, social, economic or political, but should not accept offices 
in institutions where one had to resort to violence even out of necessity. 

Second Day—Malikanda- 2l6t. February 1940 

Sancuia to Foroet Politics 

Members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh were advised to “forget politics” and 
to cease taking part in politics as members of the Sangh by Mfihattmi Gandhi in his 
speech at the conference this morning. The speech was taken to bo the forerunner 
of stricter regulations regarding mrmi)erslii[) of the Sangh. 

No member of the vSangh, Mahatma (randhi said, should be a member of any 
Oongress committee, 'i'he reason was that members of tlie Sangh were apt to 
depend upon the strength of that body for their own sireiigth in the political 
sphere. In the cases of Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Saidar Vallal)lil)hai Patel, liowever 
Mahatma Gandhi made an exception, lie said that those members who wished to 
continue their ])olitical imtivities, and felt confident of being able to do so irres- 
])cctivc of their membership of the Sangh, should resign from the Sangh. 

At the Iluhli session of the conference, it may be recalled, it was decided to 
take ])art in politics, but on the basis of strict adherence to the principles of 
truth and non-violence, 'fhe last session of the conference, held at Brindaban, 
placed certain restrictions on the activities of the members. 

Oontrihuting to the discussion, Sa7\la/ Vallahhhhal Patel suggested that (he 
Sangh shouhl be so rc-organised as to consist only of those who would do constructive 
work, lie had wanted to resign from the Sangh .some days ago. The reasons for his 
doing so, as mentioned in press reports, wore, however, entirely incorrect. He was a 
member of the Working C^ommittee of the Charkha Sangh and also a member 
of the (iram Udyog Sangh. Hut, as far as the (hindhi Seva Sangh was concerned, 
several people seem to think that it was a political organisation designed to keep 
the Congress under the control of the followers of Mahatma Gandhi. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru had once in a press statement referred to llie Sangh as a 
political organisation. Pandit Nehru later admitted that it was a misconception 
of his, but the Sardar had found it to be a common belief and even some members 
of the Sangh believed it to be a political organisation of the followers of Mr. 
Gandhi. One member even went to the extent of urging establishment of 
branches in different parts of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Patel said that when Seth Jamnalal Bajaj originally conceived 
the idea of establishing the Sangh, he intended it to be a purely constructive body. 

Coming to the subject of his resignation from full membership, Mr, Patel 
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pointed out that v,her the European war broke out, his membership of the Bnn^h 
came into conflict with the position he took in the Congress Working Committee 
while considering the question of giving help to the British Government, if the 
latter conceded the Indian demand for independence. To clarify ilic i^oiirt, he 
added that it was true what the Congress aimed at was to win independente by 
peaceful and legitimate moans acd the only help they could give was moral support. 
‘‘From a practical point of view,” declared Sardar pHtel. “our moral strength was 
not BO great as to influence the decision of the British Government concerning 
India.” And on that account Mr. Patel wondered if i-h^ offer of moral support 
did not clash with the principle of truth. Mahatma Gandhi alone had the 
courage to ofler moral suppo^-t. 1'he Congress Working Committee, not having 
that courage and beii.g unable to decide whether it could independently give 
moral support, requested iMahatma Gandiii lo show the way out and lead the 
Congress. Ihis Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken to do. The Gandhi Beva Bangh 
was by no means a mi’datu’-c Congress, as i)copIe thought. It should have an 
entirely constructive programme, adhering stvjctly co iruth and non-violence and 
as this was not quite compatible with Ids political activities, the Bardar had 
decided to resign from full membership. 

Third Day—Malikanda — 22nd. February 1940 
BeOUIKNTATION op bANOllA 

All members of the (Jnndhi Beva Bangh excci>t the new executive 
committee appoinled to day ceased to be members of the Bsingh in accordance with 
the decision lu rived at unaniinouHly this evening. TJie GonfiTcnco then concluded. 

The roBolutioii, an Knglisli translation of which stated that past 
experience had shown that t>articipation in politics by mcrnliers of the 

Gandlii Beva Bangh was undcsirahh). The conference is of the opinion, theio- 
fore, that under ])ie8(‘iit circumstances such members of the Bangh as are 
connected with political organisations and wish to continue to do so should 

cease to be members of the Gandhi Beva Bangh. 

The decision, of course, does not mean, states the resolution, that those 
who are working for political organisations do not deserve to bo members of 
the Bangli or that political work is inferior to any other kind of work. 'J'hc 
specitic reason for taking this decision is that ]*articipation in politics by 
certain members of the Bangh has created feelings in enmity. 'I'his has 
proved that the non-violent behaviour of Bangh members is eitlier incomjdcte or 
laulty. The character of non-violence is such that it should in no case 
encourage violoiu'e. 

The Gandhi Beva Bangha has always held that amelioration of the 
masses in the coiiutiy can be achieved only by constructive work. It is 

the only kind of work in which the ])eople can take ]uirl. The futuro 

policy of the Bangh will, therefore, be limited to a constructive ])i‘ograiiime, 
and that part of the constructive work wliich is not included in the 
programmes of the All-India Bjnnncrs’ Association and such other institutions 

will be the sphere of activities of the Bangh. 

For instance, observing, studying and discovering the relationship subsis- 
ting between non-violence and constructive work and how it affects society. 

It is the oi'inion of the Bangh tliut it has not at })rc8ent a sufficient 

number of workers to make deep study or research into that pert of the 

constructive work which is liOt iiiclnded in the ]>rogiamnjes of the All-Jndia 
Bpinners’ Association and such other bodies. Bo long as, therefore, the Bangh 
has not the reiiuisite means fur that study or research, all activities of the 
Bangh, excc])ting flnancial transactions and the sclieme of “Barvodaya”, the 
monthly journal conducted by the Bangh, should be BUB))ended and. excep- 
ting members of the new Executive Committee all members of the Gandlii 

Beva Bangh should cease to be so. Full ]jower8 to make any changes in 

the constitution of the Bangh and all other rights of the Bangh are vested 
in the new Committee. 

Addressing the Conference again, Mahatma Gandhi said that his 

view that the Bangh as an institution should he out of politics had 
been hardened since yesterday. He did not want Gandhism to live as a 

sect. Gandhism had really to be destroyed. What was immortal was truth and 
non-violence. If after this death the Gandhi Beva Bangh or any other 

organisation degenerated into a sect known after him and made one more 
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addition to the many sects already prevailing in tlie country with the blind 
faith of those who had started them, his soul would be grieved. Even now 
he had no followers as such. He had only colh'agiies and co-workers. He 
had 4ound that participation in politics by Congressmen had led to mutual 
ill-feeling in various xdaces. For instance, the Congress Municipal Party in 
Nagpur seemed to consist of three groups, each having grievances against 
another. 

Lest such an atmosphere should creep into the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
it ^ had to be closed in its yn-esent form. It must develop into an institute 
doing research in non-violence, which had unlimited strength. 

The world had seen what violence could acliicve, judging from the 
achievements of the European Powers. It was the duty of the members of 
the Sangh to prove its strength. Even a small inim))cr of devoted members, 
by doing research or what he would call post-graduate research, could achieve 
admirable results, 

‘‘Ahimsa and Truth,” Gandhiji said, “should not remain as mere ideals 
but these should ho ]>ractised iu reality by the members of the Sangh. Fight 
for “power jxditics” within the Congress for the Snugli members is undesi- 
rable. The field of activity of the Sangh members is constructive work and 
service. Power politics involves dissension and conflict which hamper con- 
structive wook and stand in the way of the ])ractice of Ahimsa. The 

Charkha Sangh, the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the Village Industries Associa- 
tion, the 'ralimi Sangh arc all doing constructive work without dabbling in 
politics. The Gandhi Seva Sangh should be run at the centre of i^ost- 
graduatc study of these constnudivc works. The members of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh could try to 1 )g si^ecialists in these constructive works. For the 
members of the Sangh Cliaikha should be not merely an instrument of spinning 
but as means of realising truth and Ahimsa. Unless the members of the 
Sangh can be true votaries of truth and non-violence the Sangh would 

have no justification for its continuance. 

New Exec’utive Formed 

The decision nfTected among others Hr. Rajcndra Prasad, Sardar Vallahh- 
hhai Patel, Seth Javinalal Bajaj, Mr. Shanlcarrao l)eo, Hr. Prafulla Ghosh, 
Mr. Oa)i(jadharrao Deshjyande and Mr. Oopic.luind Bharpava. 

'Hie new Executive Gommitiee of llie Sangh consisted of Mr. Shrikrishnadas 
Jnju, (President) Mr. It. S. Hhotre, Mr. Kisborelal Mash ni walla, Mr. CJopaliandhu 
Choudhury, Swami Abhaydeo, Mr. Salis^ Chandra Has Gupta, Mr. S. P. 
Patwardhau, Mr. Hilkusli Hiwanjee and Mr. Kiishuadas Gandhi. 

Following the passage of the resolution, the Sangh as an institution was 

reduced to the size of its executive committee. The institution would now 
develoi) on the lines of a new constrmaive programme to be chalked out by 
the committee. 


The Viceroy’s Declaration 

Orient Club- Bombay — lOtli, January 1940 

Dominion Status as Government’s Oujective 
A declaration that his Majesty’s Government’s objective for India has 
been made clear as full Hominion Status of the Statute of Westminster 
variety, an assurance that their concern was to reduce to the minimum the 
interval lictweeii the existing state of things and Hominion Status, and a 
fervent appeal to ‘the leaders of the groat iioliticul parties of India to help 
terminate as early as possible the present de])lorable state of things, these 
were the highlights of a ])oUtical x>rononncement made by his Excellency the 
Viceroy, speaking at a luncheon in his honour at the Orient Club, Bombay on 
the K^h. January 1949. 

After referring to the resignation of Congress ministries in some of the 
provinces and the consequent application of the emergence provisions provided 
in the Government of India Act, 1935, to carry on the day-to-day adminis- 
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tration of the provi .ces concerned, his Excellency said : ‘We can but trust 
that the interruption ;riU be temporary and that the re-establishment of the 
normal working of the constitution in the provincial sphere will before Jong 
be practicable.^ 

Turning to the minorities, particularly the Muslims and the scheduled 
castes, his Excellency referred io the diflicult position of the Viceroy and the 
British Government who had been faced with strong and conflicting claims 
from bodies and interes 3 wlioso position must receive the fullest considera- 

tion. Justice must be done as between ilie pearlies a.id his 3\TajcBty’8 Govern- 
ment were determined to see it done 

‘I woula ask my fricn Is in the various ]. a tics to consider whether they 
cannot get together and reach some agreement betwx'en themselves which 
would facilitate my task and the tasic of his Majesty’s Government in 

dealing with this vital miestion of Tndian con titntionnl progress and I would 

venture a^ain to emphasize tl.c case ‘'or compromii^^, the ease for avoiding too 
rigid an approaeli to problems sueh as those will whieh we Jiro dealing to-day. 

His Excellency added : ‘1 am ready to consider any practical Buggostioii 
that has geueral 8iip]Kjrt, and 1 am ready, when the time comes, to give 

every help that I personally can.’ 

The folhjvnng is the fuV text of His Execlh^ncy the Viceroys speech : — 

I thank you most warmly. Mr. chairman, for yonr kind words, T should 
like to say how very g^’atcfiil 1 am to yon and to the members of the Orient 
Club for their very kind invitation to mo U) be ]ncHent here fo-dny. 1 am 
delighted to bu able to see Bombay again, and I shall always remember the 
w^arm wujlcomc wliiih yon, gcntlenien, and Bombay, were kind enough to give 
me when I came here a year ago. 

A great deal has happened since we last mcl. The first thing, niul the 
thing that must be most prominent in tlic minds of everyone of ns, is tlic outbreak 
of wuir, with all its conseipienees for good and for evil of every kind. 8() far as 
India is eonecnied, there has indeed l)ecn a noble res) onsc. I have boon inundated 
with oflers of men, of money, of material assistance of every kind ; and the fullest 
advantage ])raeticablc in the circumstances in which this war is being fought has 
been taken of tlios-' very generous oflers. It has been a great happiness to mo 
to know how widely and bow fully tliey have been apprci iated at liorne and 
throughout tlie empire, and I am glad to think lluit the magnitmlc of our war 
effort sliould be so fully recognized. Wc have. 1 suspect, a long way to go yet. 
We may have to face many very dilUcult and awkward sitnalions. It may well 
be that the real test still lies ahead of us. But we may be tliankful that all the 
preparatory work dune in our own reslricled hehl in India has proved to have 
been on the right foundations : and every day that passes makes tho position of 
the Allies stronger, as it makes, T beJicve. that of the enemy weak(‘r. Every day, 
too, makes clearer to the world the inevitability of tho decision which wc took at 
the beginning of »Sc])tember, and the vital necessity of our attaining our ^'bjectives, 
and of our protecting and securing the position of those high ideals for which 
we are fighting to-day. 

Pll O VJ N (U A L A UTO NO M Y 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, gentlemen, I spoke 
of the working of Provincial Autonomy, and the success which tlie scheme of 
Provincial Autonomy under the Act of llHo had achieved in this great presidency. 
I said, too, that Provincial Autonomy w-as only one i)art of the scheme. I 
em})ha8ized the importance of bringing into effect without any delay the scheme 
of federation which was the coping stone of the constitutional stnictnre embodied 
in the Act. I said that it was all the more imi)orlant that wc should secure 
federation with as little delay as ])racti(!able because of the deterioration in the 
international situation, and 1 urged that wc should mess on with it with all the 
energy in our ])Ower, since, whatever its shortcomings, the federal scheme was the 
scheme that held out the best hope of swift constitutional progress and of 
the unity of India. 

We meet to-day in very different circumstances. To my deep regret there 
has been in this province a temporary interrnj^tion in the normal working of the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy. We have no longer in power ministers backed 
by a majority in the legislature ; and the administration is perforce being carried 
on under the emergency provisions of the Act of 1935. No one regrets, I am 
sure, more than you do yourselves that this should be the case, or that at a time 
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when the burden s and the responsibilities to be carried on behalf of the public 
are greater than they have ever been, ministers should not be in power to assist 
in can7ing those burdens. We can but trust that this interruption will be 
temporary and that the re-establishment of the normal working of the constitution 
in the provincial sphere will before long be practicable. 

Suspension of federation 

But in the provincial field we have, at any rate, been able to 
bring into being, and to test by practical application, those i)ortions of 
the Act of lOdo which devolve great powers and responsibilities on elected ministers. 
We had not reached that ])oiut in the Centre wlien the war broke out, though our 
preparations were being pushed on with all possible energy. At the beginning of 
the war, which we had every reason to believe would develop on lines which 
would make it immediately necessary to concentrate every atom of our energy on 
the proBoeution of the war to the exclusion of all other matters, the course of 
wisdom, much as all of us might regret it, was clearly for the the time being to 
suspend the ])rei)arati()ii8 afoot for the establishment of the federation of India. I 
deeply regret myself tliat that should have been necessary, since whatever criticisms 
on one ground or another have been levelled against the scheme of federation in 
the Act, could it but have been brought into o]>eration, it would, as I remarked 
recently elsewhere, have provided ns with the solution of almost all the problems 
that confront us to-day— the presence of Ministers at the centre; the association 
of the Indian States— a ]^oint of such vital im| ortanee to British India— in a com- 
mon government ; ro])reseutation of all minorities on the lines elaborated after a 
considcralion of the claims and pro]>osal8 of the minorities themselves ; and the 
unity of India. You know only too well how things have gone since September. Ido 
not propose to dilate on that to-day. 

War Aims 

As yon know, in resj^onse to requests for a clarification of the aims of his 
Majesty's (lovernment and of their inlcntions towards India, his Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear, both ilirongh statements issued by myself, and in Parliament, 
that their o])jective for India is full Dominion Status, Dominion Status, too, of the 
statute of AVestmiiister variety ; that so far as the intermediate period is concerned 
(and it is their desire to make intermediate period the sliorUst practicable), they 
are ready to consider ilie reoi'cning of the scheme of the Act of 1935 so soon as 
practicable after the war with the aid of Indian opinion : that they are lueparcd in 
the meantime, subject to such local udjnstmeiils between the leaders of the great com- 
iminiticB as may l)e necessary to onsurc harmonious working, and aa an immediate 
earnest of Uieir intention, to expand the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
by the inclusion of a small number of political Icadeis : and that they are ready 
and anxious to give all the help they can to overcome the diflicnlties that confront 
us and that coni rout India to-day. But those assurances have not, to my profound 
regret, dissiiiatcd the doubts and the uncertainties which have led to the with- 
drawal from oHice of the Congress Blinistries, and which have made it necessary 
in seven iirovinces to make use of the emergency provisions of the Act. 

No Quehtion of Good Faith & {sincerity 

The pronouncements made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government since 
the beginning of the war make clear, I thinlc, beyond any question whatever, 
their intentions and their anxiety to help. The federal scheme of the Act 
w’as itself designed as a stage on the road to Dominion Blatus : and under 

that scheme, devised, 1 would remind yon, long before there was any question 
of a war, very wide and extensive iiowcrs were to be placed in the hands 

of a Central Government representing the Indian States as well as British 

India, and constituted on a very broad basis indeed. '1 here can be no question 
of the good faith and the sincerity of his Majesty’s Government in the 
efforts they have made to deal with the constitutional future of India. I 
well know Unit there are many i^oople who press for swifter and more 

radical solutions of the problems before ns. I do not question the sincerity 
or the good intentions of those who feel that way. But all those of us who 
have to deal with problems of this magnitude know only too well how often 
we are attracted by ap]narently simple solutions ; how often those apparently 
simple solutions, when more closely investigated, reveal unexpected difficulties, 
ami difliculties, too, of unexpected importance, anxious as we may all be to 
take what seems to be the shortest course. 
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Short cuts, as many of us know to our cost, arc too often prone in experience to 
lead to a considerable waste of time. Nowhere I fear is that truer than of the political 
problems of India, for there arc difliculties, of which we are all aware, and >^hich 
we all regret. But they will not be avoiiicd or disposed of by ignoring their 
existence. The wise coiuse is to face those dillioultics and to try to find a solution 
of them that will result in the subsequent cooperation of all the parties and interests 
concerned. We are, after ill, dealing not with one political party only, but with 
many, nor must we forget the essential necessity in the .utcrcsts of Inilian unity, 
of the inclusion of the Indian states in any constitulional scheme. 

Oi.AiMS Ok Minor L i'iiiP 

There are the insistent {‘hums of the ininoriti cs. I need refc: only to two of 
them — the great Muslim nnnority and th'* schoduhHl castes- there arc the guarantees 
that have been given to the miuoriticb in the i>ast ; tl»e fact that their position 
must be safeguarded cjid that those gnaraiitces must be honoured. 

I know, gcnilonien, that you apprecuale ihe diJliculty of the position of the 
Viceroy and the diilicnlty of the ]K)sitiou of Ids Majesty’s Cloverniuent, faced as 
they are with strong and contliciiiig claims advanced by bodies and interests to 
W'bose views the litmost attention must bo paid, and whose position must receive 
tlic fullest consideration. .Tnsticc must be done as between the various i>}irlies, find 
his Majesty’s Government are determined to see justice done. But 1 would ask my 
friends in the variuus parties to consider whether they cannot get togiflher and 
reach some agrecoeut between thcmsclics whi'di would facilitate my task, and the 
task of his Majesty’s Government, in dealing with this vital question of Indian 
eonstilutiunal ogress • and I would venture again to eTuphasizc the case for 
compromise, the (Uiso hjr avoiding too ligid an approach to I'roblcnis such as those 
with which we are dealing today. 

No I>IH1'DTE As To OlIJK( nvE 

As to the objective there is no dispute. I am ready to consider any practical 
suggestion that has general 8up[)ort, and 1 am ready, when the time comes, to give 
every help that i personally can. ilis Majesty’s Govcrnmciit are not blind— nor 
can wc be blind licre -to the practical dihicidlicB involved in moving at one 8(oi) 
from the existing constitutional position into that consUlulional i>osition which is 
represented by dominion Status. But here, again, 1 can assuie you that their 
concern an<l mine is to spare no elfort to reduce to the minimum tlie interval 
betw'cen the existing state of tilings and the achievement of Dominion Status. 

The oiler is there. The responsibility tint falls on the great political imrties 
and their leaders is a heavy one, and one of ivhich they are, I know, fully 
conscious. They have helped me in the past. I ask toilay that they ivill help me 
again and help India, and I ask for their cooperation ami tiicir assistance in 
terminating at as early a date as possible a state of things whicii all who have 
faith in the virtue of constitutional progress must dei>lorc : a state of things which 
every lover of India— everyone who is concerned to advance her interests— must feel 
today to bo a bitter disapjioiiilmeut. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to be your guest today, and for the opportunity you have given me of 
meeting you again. It has indeed been a great t>lcasurc to me, and not for the 
first time I shall carry away hapt)y recollections of the hosifitality and the kindness 
of the Orient Club. 



* The Indian Economic Conference 

23rd. Session — Allahabad“-2nd. January 1940 

The Welcome Addeesb 

The 23rd session of the Indian Economic Conference opened at the Senate Hall 
of Allahabad University, at about noon on the 2nd. January 1940 under the 
auspices of the Indian Economic Association, and the presidentship of Dr, L. C, 
JatUf Professor of Economics of Punjab University. Mrs. Vijoy Lakshmi Pandit 
inaugurated the Conference in the absence of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, who could 
not be present. 

‘‘Politics, Pliilosophy, history, religion, psychology, economics, commerce, all 
these so constantly act and react on each other, that it is diflicult to disentangle 
one from the rest and impossible to treat it an independent unrelated unit”, said 
Professor Amarnalh Jh.n, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, and Chairman of 
the Kcception Committee, in liis address of welcome. 

ISpeaking of the need of a proper scale of valuos, Professor Jha emphasised 
that the basic truth that must once again be recognised was that the welfare of 
all human beings should he of c(|nal importance to man. “One of the truths that 
must be accepted is that, all human activity must be calcnhitcd to perform the 
two-fold function of giving to the doer the highest degree of satisfaction and of 
being hencficial to mankind”. 

Ivcfcrring to money, specially^ money as the source of power and the cause 
of waste, as the root of the major ills of to-day, Professor Jha said that what- 
ever clasBificatioii of money wc made the fact remained that, money had come to 
0 (rcuphy an entirely disproportionate sliare in the allairs of men and nations, and 
the old warning against the worshippers of IMammon might on(*e again be repeated. 
“I am not concerned with the disputes of capitalism, Socialism, Communism or the 
older Liberalism of the classical economists. What I object to is the philosophy 
that tlio only basis for a new and stable civilisation is connected with the means 
of production. What I am eonccrjied about is— and what 1 think economists and 
scientists and ])o!itician8 and all wlio matter, should resist,— is the tendency to 
abolish all standards of public and private conduct, to set up a purely materialistic 
code and to deprive mankind, if possible, of an unfailing source of inspiration and 
comfort and stimulus to noble and niisi^llish condiu't.” 

In conclusion, Professor Jha referred to the vital problem of planned economy. 
He said that we must avoid the mistake made by other countrh's and evolve a plan 
suited to the conditions of our country and not at variance with the genius of onr 
race. Mere doctrinnaire reproduction of Bchemcs intended for other peoples would 
not do. 

Pkesidential Address 

Dr, L. C. Jain, the President, then read out his presidential address in the 
course of which he said : — 

Enonomists the world over would be doing mankind real service, if they 
could think out lines on which industrial activity could develop without Buch 
disastrous consequeuces as we see around us to-day. If modern machinery, which 
is threatening to become an all-consuming monster, could be made subservient 
to a noble purpose— that of providing universal leisure for the pursuit of things 
of permanent value, beautifying life and making it a Boiirce of joy— the world 
may still bo saved from another Mahabharata. 

The world is faced to-day with a situation in which all principles of orthodox 
economics have been cast to the winds. Nations have been vying with one another 
in their endeavour to achieve autarky or economic self-sufliciency, and at the same 
time have been comneting to find markets for the absorption of their surplus 
produce. The rapid industrialisation of Europe proceeded smoothly on its merry 
course, so long as there were enough markets abroad to take off the surplus 
produce. As soon as a saturation point was reached, rivalries began to raise 
ominous heads culminating in the last Great War. The Treaty of Versailles 
was essentially a victor’s imposition on a vanquished enemy. As such it carried 
in itself the germs of the very disease which it sought to destroy. The result 
is what promises to be a virulent epidemic of aimless wars. 

There are two facts of contemporary economic life which must be faced 
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squarely. The progrefisive replacement of human labour by machinery brings 
about a stajm, in every country, when the growth of industrial population outvmces 
the demand for labour. 'J'hus an ever increasing number of persons are thrown 
out of employment, unless at the same time there is a correspondingly progressive 
expansion of foreign markeib. Secondly, all the countries that until lately provided 
dumping grounds for the surplus produce of industrial countries are becoming 
economically self-conscious and are steadily refusing to continue to play the role 
of mere hewers of w^^od .^nd drawers of water. The main task which laces the 
modern economist is. in my humble opinion, to bring about a reconciliation 
between the conflicting iiit rests of machinery and men, and those of the greedy 
exploiter and the impatient exploited. 

Iwo things suggest themselves. The economic evolution of modern 
western society has as its fu^HlaTnenlal basis, as the vc'-y keystone of its 
foundation, a progressive increase in material human wants, so that capitalists, 
present and pros] '^ctive, may conanue to cater for them while adding to 
their own pelf and power. When the normal growth of such material 
wants slows down to a pace not to llie liking of the capitalists, new forces are 
set in motion, all too unconsciously perhaps. They tend to create an atmosphere 
culminating in the creation of a new tyj)e of wants, wants not of the individual 
but of the trtate, such as the need for increased armaments, in order either to 
safeguard existing intevests against some fancied threat, or to redress a fancied 
wrong. 1 do not say that capitalists enter into a ileliberate conspiracy to bring 
about a state of war betw’cou nations, but the economic structure of modern 
industry is such that it must keep moving faster and yet faster or perish. Aud 
it is this inherent urge that must periodically lead to armed conflicts. 

Kconomisls the world over would be doing mankind real service, if they 
could think outlines on wdiich industrial activity could develop without such 
disastrous consequences as we sec around us to-day. If modern machinery, which 
is threatening to become an all-consuming monster, could be made subservient to 
a nobler i)uri)ose — that of ]n*oviding universal leisure for the pursuit of things of 
permanent value, beautifying life and making it a source of joy— the world may 
still be saved from another Mahabharata. 

Socialism and Gandhism 

Socialism, as it lias been conceived so far, lias been tried on a gigantic 
scale in at least one country. The results, from all accounts, are not encouraging. 
And they could not be, for socialism in the last analysis is not so much a question 
of a particular economic structure of society as of a change in human nature, 
the substitution, bo to sjicak, in the human car, of an engine of which the 
motivating force will be not ])rivate gain, but social good. Although I fully 
believe in the essential goodness cf human nature, 1 find it hard to conceive of 
a state in man’s aflairs, when the self will be altogether effaced and undiluted 
selflessness takes its ])lace. Ic would thus appear that neither capitalism nor 
socialism provides us with a sure line for the future economic evolution of 
mankind. Nationalism has proved to be a curse ; internationalism, so desirable 
in itself, seems im|)ossible of achievement ; cai)itali8m is creaking and breaking ; 
communism or even socialism is at present discredited. Is there no way out ? 
rerhaps a solution of the problems which the failure of these two svstems has 
confronted us with, lies in a happy blending of the advantages of both, in the 
emergence of a new economy in which private gain will not conflict with social 
good. Mahatma Gandhi’s message of non-violence aud charkha, if its implications 
are but fully understood, may yet be found to contain in it the seeds of a 
happy future for humanity. 

Rut the New Order should be achieved by evolution and not by revolution, 
by the conversion, as far as possible, of wrong into right and of selfishness 
into selflessness, on the princijde that all life is one, ana through the practice of 
ahtmsa or non-violence. That way there is no conflic.t of interests, but only unity 
and harmony. To such a state of economic federation of humanity man will 
grow step by step and stage by stage. When such a stage is reached all men 
will work in universal brotherhood. 

Recent Trend in Indian Economy 

With the rapid changes overtaking the world India no longer has the 
position of a mere looker-on. Some movement can certainly be discerned in 
Indian economy ; there is at least a greater consciouBness of the economic rights 

48 
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of the people and a growing disposition to recognise them. The establishment of 
responsible government in provinces and the consequent need of securing the 
good-^will of tlie rural electorate has led provincial governments to initiate a number 
of experiments for bettering the condition of our kisans, such as prohibition, 
economy in salaries, rural legislation and national planning. Although a few 
of these measures are still a matter of some controversy, there is no doubt that 
something has been achieved towards improving the lot of the tenant and the 
agricultural labourer. The U. P. Tenancy Act, for example, is a piece of useful 
legislation, and if full advantage is taken of its provisions, the smaller tenants 
stand to benefit. The work done by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch and at various experimental farms, education ])roYided by agricultural 
colleges, Bupi)ly of iin})rovcd varieties of seeds and other State and semi-State 
activities of a similar character continued to yield good results, as far as they 
went, during the last year. But the root problems of agricultural economy 
are still with ns. 

May I, in this connection, suggest the establishment by one of our provincial 
governments of what might be termed as Agiicultuial Im])rovement Trust. This 
Trust should comprise a body of selected men, experts in all kinds of farming, 
animal husbandry, sericulture, cottage industries and such other aclivities as 
form part of our normal rural life. Government should acqjure and place 
at the disposal of this body enough land to })ermit of large-scale cultivation by 
means of such modern machinery as is capable of being easily handled in Indian 
conditions, d'hc Trust should guarantee to the owners, tenants and labourers of 
tbo area thus acquired a niinimiim of what each has earned, on an average, oyer 
a period of the i)recoding thjeo years, requiring in return their fullest co-oi»cration 
in the cultivation and development of the land. The Trust would then proceed 
to construct, in ])lace of the existing insanitary villages, a number of model 
villages, providing all the necessary amenities and start productive operations on 
a comprehensive basis. 


Tuade Agreements 

Turning from agriculture to our trade, the most im]>ortant event of the year 
was the trade agreement made after unduly long talks wdth Great Britain. 
Negotiations have been in progre.-:8 for a new trade agrciunent with .Tapan, It is 
sad to observe, however, that the happy relations vvhirh have for long existed 
between India and Ceylon wtuc disturbed over the enforced rci)atriation of some 
Indian labourers. Tlie sore question of currency and exchange continued to agitate 
the \niblic mind. On the one hand, the Inditm National Congress again repeated 
its strong comlcm nation of the current rupee exchange and demanded a change, 
and, on tlie other, the Indian Government equally emi)halically refusorl to take 

action. Both sides seek to iuslify their viewa as solely in the interest of the 

country, but both cannot be right at tlic same time. From a national ])oint of 
view, such a conlUct is to be (Iccply regTetted, and an impartial examination of 
the whole question by economists is, in my opinion, long overdue, not only to 
determiuo suitable action but also to assure the public mind. In currency, more 
than is often realised, it is very important that the steps taken are scieutilically 
correct, but it is still more important that the people are fully convinced of their 
coiTCctness. 

The contemplated banking legislation is to be welcomed. The operation of 
the new Insurance Act lias checked the hasty growth of ill-conceived concerns and 
lidlied in the rehabilitation of conlidenco. With this Indian insurance may be said 
to have started on a career of sound progress, but the future need is the 

amalgamation of many weak into a few strong institutions. 

National Inst, of Economic & Social IIeskarch 

In this connection, I would strongly suggest an early establishment of a 

National Institute of Economic and Social Ivcsearch. endowed by private generosity 
and supported by public beneticence. Such an Institute would stimulate the 
Scientific investigation of many economic quostions—for instance, the growing 
problem of unemployment— which so much affect the luimerous aspects of Indian 
life, and base all economic research on reliable statistics. 

With regard to the National Bianning Committee appointed for preparing a 
comprehensive plan for the economic development of our country, no plan can, 
however, be of any real value unless it is related to actual data— data not already 
collected by indifferent or incompetent agencies, nor (fata as we would sometimes 
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wish them to be, but data as they are I hope i am not exagperatinj? if I 
say that at present economic Btatistics either do not exist in this country or, 
if they do, in not a few cases they make one think of “lies, damn liest and 
statistics.” If economic studies and plans are to be taken out of their ]>resent 
nabitat of criticism and controversy, the most urgent need in my opinion is 
the collection of statistics which should conform to “truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth”. The National Inslitiue I have in mind would 
work ill close liaison ,vith ihe Keonomics Departments ot our Universities. 

The need for the develo{)ment of economic research has greatly increased 
with the outbreak of war. The ecciiomie strength of a nation is no less imiiortant 
to victory than her r-ilitary power and, in the existing ciieumsliinees, the 

most substantial jontribution that India can make must largely be on llie 

economic side. 

Industrial expansion offers the greatest opportunity to India for helping 
not only herself, but also the CoinmonwTulth of Natiuis in winning the present 
war, India is undoubtedly in a better nosiaon to-day, os eom]urrcd with the 
beginning of the w^ar of 1914, in regard to her raw materials, labour and 

ca])ital resources and the existing state of industries. Jhit a most careful 

plan is needed to determine what existing indnstiieF^ might be developed and 
new industries started, so that the gap created by the fall in the imports of 
manufactured goods and macliicery could b • most e'^onomically and speedily 
filled up. Among such industries the manufauluro of ehomicnl and electrical 
goods, machinery and ship-building immediately spring to one.’s mind. The 
development of what are called key industries drseivi's immediate considera- 
tion. The whole iuduslrial tariff policy and the nature and extent oi ])reBcnt 
protective taritfs need to be examined by a laritr Hoard, winch should last at 
least throughout the duration of the war, witli a view to securing adjusiments 
necessitated by changed conditions, (rersonaily I have long held that tho 
policy of ad hoc Tariff Hoards for a country like India is entirely unsound. 
What we need is a permanent Tariff CommiBsion). 

ITjblic Finance 

There is no doubt that whatever the nature and duration of war, quoslioiiB 
of public finance are bound in future to tax increasingly the (“apacity of finance 
departments both in tho Ihovinces and at the Centre, (lovernments both in 
India and in England are to be congratulated on managing their finan(*ea, on 
the whole, extremely well, but there is eonsiilerablc scoiie for reduction in 
expenditure, and raising the elliciency of administration in this country. I doubt 
if savings effected by a cut in salaries, even if salaries a))ove Hs. were 

halved, can be very large, but 1 have no doubt that the ]isychologicul value 
of such a step in the present temper of India will be incalcnlable. At tho 
same time, profits arising out of war, whether in the shape of a rise in 
prices or in share values, should be subject to heavy taxation. The income 
thus derived, however, might be returned to industries through greater indus- 
trial ro8ear<‘Ii. This may be supplemented by floating a big loan of say Ks. 
15 to 20 crores— only two day’s war expenditure of the United Kingdom— for 
launching approved industrial schemes in various provinces. 

Pt. Jawharlal’e Opening Speech 

“The present structure of the world is breaking up. We may not be always 
very clear as to what will replace it. Hut this much is certain that as far as 
w^orld economy is concerned, the ]>robIcm of distriliution has to be the main pivot 
in all planning”, said Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the Conference. 

“As far as the world is concerned the problem of ])roduction has been success- 
fully solved”, continued Ft. Nehru. “It may be that in India, due to foreign 
domination and other causes, we have not been able to solve the problem of pro- 
duction Buccessfuly, but even so the problem of distribution should receive our 
attention in the main. Distribution has to be planned. "J'his is the main idea before 
the National Planning Committee.” 

He said that the people believed that the Committee would build some factories 
and set up some heavy industries, that is, it would concentrate on production, but 
with already so many vested interests in India it would be uiulesirable to add 
further interests in planning India’s economy. In fact, said Ft. Nehru, these 
vested interests went to the very root of the problem. 'J'he Committee must have 
the i>ower to implement its decisions, which it would be impossible to have without 
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political freedom. That, in turn, depended upon economic freedom and economic 
freedom could not be achieved unless we dealt with the vested interests. “Thus, in 
one sense”, said Pt. Nehru, “it may be that the Committee was only thinking; in 
the atr and indulging in a good exercise for the mind. But it is preparing for the 
future. The task before the Committee is very comprehensive and it will be enough 
if the Committee could indicate the lines for the future and give us something to 
think about and act upon. Q'he twenty-nine sub-committees will submit their 
reports in the middle of March. In the first week of April the National Planning 
Committee will meet to consider these reports and make a draft report. The final 
report will be ready by the end of June. 

“The economic ills of the world are not due to individuals but to fundamental 
economic causes. The old capitalistic system has broken un and with the end of 
this war we will finally see the last of it. Some form of State control of produc- 
tion, transport and distribution not only nationally, as due to the exigencies of the 
war, but also internationally will gradually come to its own.” 

Talking of the new system, Pt. Nehru said that although many things had 
tarnished the idealism of the new system which had arisen in Russia and although 
one disapproved of some of the political trends in Russia, one thing was certain, 
that the economic foundations of Russia were sound and they did point a way to 
the final solution. “There is no way out except a socialist economy. Political 
democracy has failed to make it successful. It must be allied with economic 
democracy and it must be based on socialism. Of course, to apply every thing 
blindly to India from Russia will be foolish. The essential thing is to solve the 
problem of distribution without which everything else will go by the board.” 

In conclusion, referring to the stress laid by the Congress on village indus- 
dustries and Khadi, Pt. Nehru said that some people foiii^d a conflict between the 
place of big industries and that of village industries in the scheme of India’s 
planned economy. But the matter, if gone into deeply, would show that in the 
present state of India’s economy, it was necessary that both village industries and 
big industries should work and be built up in co-ordination. No country could be 
free or keep its independence without developing big industries. For one thing, 
it could not have yuoper defence services. However, for India the development of 
big industries did not seem to be near for a generation at least. Village industries 
were necessary, but they could develop only with State action in the form of pro- 
tection, which involved economic and political independence, and to retain indepen- 
dence in the economic sense, big industries were necessary. “Thus, I want in- 
dustrialisation in India as much as anybody else. I also think that village 
industries are essential and should be developed in co-ordination with big 
industries.” 


The All India Statistical Conference 

Third Session- -Madras — 3rd. January 1940 

The Welcome Address 

ITis Excellency Lord Erslctne^ the Governor of Madas inaugurated, on 
the 3rd. January 1940, the third session of the All-India Statistical Conference at 
the Senate House of the Madras University. Prof. Harold Hotelling presided. 

Mr. F. F. Oiri^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, extended a cordial 
welcome to the delegates and said tliat in the present age statistics played an 
important part in all walks of life,— whether industries, labour or commerce. 
Wnether thev wanted to build up a labour policy or to have industrial planning, 
collection of statistics had to be undertaken, as without such statistics there was 
bound to be uncertainty as to the facts on which the conclusions were to be 
based. It was also necessary that periodical statistics relating to all economic 
questions should be compiled in all provinces and preferably on an all-India 
basis. It was but right, therefore, that legislation should be adopted both by the 
Provincial and Central Legislatures enabling competent authorities to collect 
information where they were available. 

Mr. Giri referred to the helpful part that statistical investigation had played 
in consolidating the gains of Prohibition and promoting national planning and 
congratulated the University of Madras on giving statistics a place in the 
Diploma Course in Economics. But considering the great importance of statistics 
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in all economic studies, it might, he thought, be desirable to have statistics as 
compulsory part of B. A. Honours and Pass Courses on Kcononiics. It would 
also be useful if students, after graduating themselves, spent at least s\k mouths 
in practical application of their studies for the advancement of rural economy 
and collection of statistics relating to the different aspects of village life. 

Mr. Giri next emphasised the need for constituting a Provincial Board of 
Economics with the assistance of the Economics Department of the University, 
of the various proh'son aiid lecturers of the T^niversities and colleges, and 
trained investigators. The graduates should come under the supervision of this 
Board, and the Board, ir iiz turn, must depute them to some villages in the 
districts to which the graduates belonged and askeu lo have a survey on the lines 
indicated, (concluding, Mr. (^iri hoped that the Conference, conRisling ns it did 
of experts, woidd give a lead to the whole courtry in the matter of the devcloj)ment 
of statistics. It was indeed gratifying that they had as the President of this 
Coaicrence Professor Hotelliuj;, di8tiiigui8h''d Btalisticsan and ex-President of the 
International Economic Society. The Con.^ere ice was bound to be a great 
success under his distinguished ^iresidency. 

Mr. Giri welcomed Professor Hotelling and His Excellency the Governor 
and requested His Exeellency to open the Conference. 

GovimNOR 8 Opening Speech 

His Excellency Lhe Oovernor^ declaring the Conference open, offered them, 
as Head of the province, a very sincere and cordial welcome to Madras, and 
heartily assoc'atcd himself with the sentiments which the ('hairman of the 
Reception Committee had already expressed to the same effect. “Our City and 
University”, His Excellency said, ‘‘are honoured indeed by the presence of so 
many scholars of eminence and we consider it fortunate that IMadrns has been 
chosen as the seat of this All-India Conference of first-rate importance.” 

“So far as India is concerned”, His Excellency continued, “advance in the 
theory and practice of statistical methods has not long imssed the stage of infancy. 
The general public, as a whole, still view the collection of statistics with a very 
jaundiced eye. The householder, the large scale agriirnltnrist, and the employer 
of labour lament, or vehemently object, when presented with demands for statiHlical 
information. It would he interesting to know whether even statisticians themselves 
chafe on being presented with forms to fill up at census time. 

“But for all that, we must have facts and figures. No efficiently jdanned 
progress in the economic field is possible without them. In this disturbed 
world of ours to-day we are faced with one incontrovertible fact. It is that 
present day economics seem to have out-run our ability to regulate and 
control them— or even to sort accurately the pciqilexing and infinitely compli- 
cated economic relationships between one nation and another, or among various 
interests within the same state. Overproduction, unequal distribution of goods, 
cycles of depression and such like phenomena are but the symptoms of an 
economic malady. Its causes must oe diagnosed, and a suitable cure devised. 
The present century has seen several attempts to this end --five year plans, ten 
year plans and so forth, but unfortunately in some cases there is grave doubt 
whether the cure has not proved much worse than the disease 1 

“But this is where the statistician and his studies arc of the most vital 

importance. 1 would repeat— we need more data and the most siuentific use of 
such data. The growth and movement of population, the effect of taxation 

and regulation on industry, the factors which control and affect exploitation 

of agricultural and mineral resources, the fluctualious of trade, banking and 
exchange ; nutritional, educational and public health trends— to mention only a 
few— all are susceptible of such statistical analysis as will, if the results be properly 
co-ordinated, provide the only solid basis for national and international economic 
planning. 

‘•Your own resean’lies have already been of the greatest use in many 

subsidiary, yet highly important, aspects of internal administration, and wc ex|>ect 
still further advantages to accrue from the work which the Institute is doing and 
is encouraging others to do. 

“Here I feel that I must make a special mention of the services of Professor 
Mahalanobis, the Honorary Secretary of the Statistical Institute, to statistical 
progress in India. Commencing his work on a voluntary basis more than fifteen 
years ago, he gradually gathered an organisation around him. The studies in 
which he bad his helpers engaged from time to time in an advisory capacity to 
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various Provincial Governments, soon won him a well deserved recognition, and 
once financial assistance was forthcoming, the Laboratory which Professor 
Mahi^lanobis had created developed into the Institute as it is now. It would be 
difficult adequately to appreciate the value to India of this great piece of creative 
endeavour. 

“Finally, I must congratulate the Conference on having secured as its visiting 
President for this year a scientist of the calibre of Ihofcssor Hotelling. A glance 
at the list of his puidications is enough to indicate the depth of his knowledge and 
the scope of his acnievemejits in the sphere of statistical research. I feel sure that 
under his guidance the deliberations of this Conference will be both successful and 
beneficial. 1 have now great ])lea8ure in calling upon Professor Hotelling.” 

Presidential Address 

Prof. Harold HoUdlinq then delivered his presideiDial address. Ho said *. — 

Btatistics in India has had a brilliant beginning. The superior standards of 
work exorni^li/ied by the Btatistical Laboratory at the Presidency College and by 
the papers pul)lished in Sankhya, have given a solid basis in the ornanisation and 
activities of the Indian Statistical Institute, have made an iinprcssion in all parts 
of the world where statistics is cultivated as a scholarly subject. Ofiicial and 
Bemi-oflicial inquiries on a variety of subjects, such for example as that relating to 
the acreage under jute, bid fair soon to attain a rediabilily in this country 
Biirpassing that of corrcsp.onding inquiries in countries in which statistical 
investigations have been carried on over a longer period. 

'Jo a very great extent this development is due to the inspired zeal and 
scientific talents of one man, Professor P. C. Malia1auoi)is. His work, and that of 
members of his laboratory group, have been fundamental not only in oxemi>lifying 
the use of pro])or statistical methods already woiked out, showing the way for 
others also to use with coiifKlcnce these powerful tools of inquiry and inference, 
but also in developing new methods aj)propriatc to situations not covered by 
previous methodological research. 

Another cause of the auspicious character of the beginning that has been made 
of statistical work in India is that this country has never been encumbered with 
the mass of inaccurate, inetlicient and ol)solete Btatisti(;nl methods and notions tliat 
elsewhere have iiniiedcd progress, d'his advantage has an industrial analogy. When 
Germany and Japan emerged late from their backward feudal condftions and 
embarked on modern induslrial life they astounded the world with the s])eed of 
their development and quickly outdistanced long-established compel iiors. The 
fundamental reason for this seems to be that they were not loaded do ’ n with 
decre])it old machinery or (what is even more im]H)r1anl) d(‘crei)it old ideas and 
methods which in other countries had come by long usage to be legarded almost 
as divine revelation. India is to-day nnencnrnhei cd by a great body of superstilions 
which, in countries where statistical mclhotls of some sort have long been used, 
stand as a massive barrier against the intrusiot) of superior methods and ideas. 
There is reason to think that in the absence of tlmse siiperslitioLis barriers, and 
with the excellent start that has been made, statistical theory and statistical 
practice will rise rapidly in India to heights not yet dreamed of just as industrial 
development increased most ra|)idly where it was newest. 

Aid to Improve Human Life 

The many w^ays in which statistical methods and statistical data are 
capable of improving human life, tlirough the natural and the social sciences, and 
in industry and economic activities of myriad kinds, are only beginning to be 
understood in 8}>ite of their truly impressive accomplishments. J'lie cliasto 
beauty and intellectual delights of the theory of statistical inference, regarded 
as the oflfsiuing of mathematics and inductive logic, are known at present only 
to ft few devotees ; but this theory is bound in time to receive a wider appreciation 
and ft higher valuation even apart from its practical usefulness in the form of 
applications. Buch appreciation will secure for statistical methods and statistical 
theory the interest and support which is necessary to enable their full potentialities 
being realised in bringing new light and new vigour to every department of 
the national life. 

'J'he statistical superstitions of which I P]>eak are the vestigial structures 
remaining from bygone methods and notions of many periods, hut come largely 
from the empiricist movement in science with which the nineteenth century 
over-corrected the speculative tendencies of earlier times. This nineteenth-century 
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empiriciBrn empliasiscu fact« as against theories, and in some minds bwmmo 
hypertrophied into an, nn willingness to interpret observations in the light of the 
theory of errors of observations. The facts, and the facts alone, were regarded 
as worthy of real considcratiofi, and any imaginative interpretation was to l>e 
frowned upon severely. Thi^ attitude led for exam[)le to the tabulation of ollicial 
statistics in forms which greatly diminished their usefulness to the seeker after 
underlying causes and tendencies, Bucriricing much of the valuable information 
inherent in them by F'lch ,.roci?dnre8 as excessively coarse and irregular i»roui)ing, 
and iho negkot of gross-tabulation whose results might have revealed much 
regaiding social and econom‘c forces. 

IMathematics and Br^ risrics 

Another consequci ce of the lu-evalent hypertrophied empiricism has been 
a separaiion from the math.anctical theory of statistics and probal)ility 
ot the pioccBsoB of ii venting statistical methods and procednres and of choosing 
among those available. Examples of this nni atnral separation will be apparent 
at a glance at any one ot numerous text-books on slatislics used widely in 
colleges in some countries, 'i'lie boast of thooe books is tl'at tliey do not 
require any knowledge of mathemati(‘S and can be undc'stood by any one. Early 
in the book there is usiudly an extended disenssiou of various kinds of averages, 
snch as arilliinetic, gcoinclric and harmonic means, the median, and the inoile. 
TliC clioice to be rnude oy the statistician among these various measures of 
central value is gnuely disenssed in terms of ease of ealeulalion and other 
prop.eiiies of f-'ecoudaiy importance, without any mention whatsover of the vital 
fact that tlio most accurate estimate of a central value in terms of observations is 
a function of tlic, form of tlic frequency distribution, dcterminahlc together w'itli 
a measuio of its a-i‘uiacy hy the mathematical methods of tlie tJieory or estimation. 
Later in the book there is likely to he a long chapter or series of chapters on 
time scries, with many illuslralions of procedures but with a total disregard 
of the jnoblcm ot making itderences frvim time series with the hell) of the theory 
of probability. Tdany pages aie devoted in some of these books to teaching had 
methods of dealing with seaHomil variadon, scdular trend, correlation and regression. 
One method of calculating seasonal variation ])rot)Oundc(l in numerous siic.h 
hooks, and even to-day being taught to thousands of stuilents by laborious 
numerical drilling, is not only inolliciciit in the modern senso of losing a largo 
part of the inforination intrinsic in the data, Imt involves an altogether exeessivo 
amount of compulational work in comparison witli simpler and more accumte 
mciUods; and i)esideri all this, gives adjustments for seasonalily that in many 
eases leave the adjusted series willi obvious traces of seasonal variation, do the 
great fundaim.'nlal advances in tlic theory and techniipie of statistical inference 
that have been made in recent decades some of these books remain completely 
iiidilVereut. 

DeFI'.CT JN ddcACUJNG OF H rATISTlCS 

What is true of the text-hooks must be assumed to bo true also of a great 
iiuint)er of teachers of statistics. In countries where statistics lias heeorac an 
old subject of instruction it is quite common to find it taiiglit by instructors 
who not only are without any fuiidamonlal knowledge of the siihject but, through 
lack of j)i‘eparali()n in mathematics and statistical tlieory, are unable even to read 
the current literature of the suhjeeb they are teaching. Whereas univmsity teaching 
in most subjects is supposed to bo in the hands of those who have specialised 
ill theii respective subjects to the extent of contributing to them, it Ims come 
to be thought in some places that a siiHicient qualification for a teacher of 
statistics is a knowledge of some field in which stalistics is apidied. 

Maihemalics is neglected in connccliou with the teaidiing of statistics 
on the ground that the sLudents would not understand it. Idn-haps a better 
reason is that the teachers and tlic authors of the books do not understand it. 
Because of the failure to go through the mathematical derivations of statistical 
formulae in the process of teaching them, mistakes are t>erpetuated and multiplied, 
eoj)ied from text-book to text-book, and accepted and incorporated into statistical 
practice by crednlous students who have never learned to examine critically the 
derivations and full meanings. An instance of this sort of thing is displayed by 
the so-called standard error of the coeflicient of rank correlation. Walter ( 5 . 
Eels, in the Journal of the American Statistical Association for 1929, gave an 
amusing compilation of numerous versions of this formula taken from different 
text-books, differing apparently because of accumulated copying errors from each 
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other and from that given in a paper of Karl Pearson’s from which ultimately 
they were 8 api) 0 sccl to have been derived* The comedy is heightened by the 
discovery that this paper of Pearson’s is not mathematically rigorous, and we 
have no very good reason to think that the various authors would have given 
the correct instruction to their readers even if they had all copied with more care. 

Position in India 

This phase in the development of statistics from which Western countries 
are now emerging with considerable difficulty, seems to have been skipped in 
India. No one in this country, so far as I can find, is engaged in promulgating 
unsound statistical methods. Moreover, constructive research of a fundamental 
sort is going on, as is evidenced in the pages of Bankhya where the mathematical 
contributions of R. C. Bose, S. N. Roy, P. V. Bukhatme, K. R. Nair and others 
have won recognition throughout the world, and by the very substantial 
contributions to statistical theory by Indians published in other countries. The 
pages of Hankhya and of other journals also near witness to the intelligent 
application of statistical methods, with frequent minor additions to them, having 
general value, by workers in the various sciences, in industry, and in 
agricultural research. 

The stage is thus set for a great development of sound statistics in this 
country. Application usually lags behind theory by a considerable number of years. 
This lag has been growing smaller. The properties of the conic sections worked 
out by Greek geometers were not applied until two thousand years later, when 
they were ready for the work of Kepler and Copernicus and played an essential 
])art in the develo])ment of modern science. On the other hand, only a few decades 
elapsed between tlic discovery of electromagnetic induction by Faraday and Henry 
and the establishment of an electric power industry based on the use of this 
principle in dynamos. More recent discoveries in pure science have found their 
first applications in still less time, but continue indefinitely to yield new human 
values, The pure theory of statistics now being develoi)ed can likewise be dej-^ended 
upon to bring about, in a relatively short time, an increasing stream of new human 
value of the most diverse sorts. 

The great mistake that is always being made is to undervalue pure science 
and abstract theory in comparison with the more direct and obvious values of 
applied science, inventions, machines, and techniques. In statistics this has meant a 
concentration on practical applications, without troubling too much about the 
quality of the statistical tools used in them. I have often heard economic 
statisticians quote the assertion that it is foolish to use a fine razor to do the work 
of an axe, apparently feeling that this moans that their bad data call for the use of 
bad statistical methods, wliereas actually the very fact of the excessive irregularity 
of economic data requires accurate treatment in order to extract the small amount 
of valuable information that is in them from the large irrelevant portions. And so 
the axe is used on a good deal of statistical material that might yield something 
quite useful under more intelligent treatment. The real reason underlying such 
wasteful procedures is an ignorance of fundamental theory that leads to an aversion 
to it. An essential })art of the development of statistics should be a close attention 
and a high regard for the mathematical and logical foundations. It is only in this 
way that proper teaching of statistics, sound practice, and continued progress can 
be insured. 

Statistical Institutes Work Reviewed 

Prof, P. C, Mahalanobis of the Statistical Institute. Calcutta, reviewed the 
activities of the All-hidia Statistical Conference during the last year and said that 
they deemed it a privilege to have the opportunity of holding the annual conference 
in Madras which had “an established tradition for statistical work and a great 
reputation for mathematical researches,” Statistics had its origin in statecraft and 
had always been intimately connected with public administration ; and they, 
therefore, felt greatly honoured and encouraged by His Excellency’s presence ori 
this occasion as it set the seal of approval of the head of the Government of the 
rrovince on the proceedings. He thanked Mr. V. V. Giri for his active sympathy 
and help as the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and Dr. Thomas and other 
members of the Reception Committee for the excellent arrangements made by them 
for the Conference, Profcssorially, Mr. Harold Hotelling represented both 
mathematics and economics— the two disciplines which supplied the very 
foundations of modern statistics ; but it was as something more than a 
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mathematician or an ^conomiBt, namely, as an eminent statistician that they 
■welcomed him that day. 

Proceeding, l*roi. Mah:ilanol>is said that statistics was becoming more and 
more an all:i)ervadinu; Bubject, because the basic purpose of statistical Bcienc-e was 
to devise efficient methds by which information might be collected, usually and 
preferably in a quantiU.tive form, for being used in all spheres of human 
knowledge and activities. The aim is to gather (he largest amount of relevant 
information with the s lallest expenditure of time, energy, aiid money ; and also 
to do this in such a way that the information niigl/ bo used -with scientific 
piecision, and the reliability or the material might be assessed with objective 
validity. Statistical science v’cs a pre-requisite for all other sciences in which 
information in a quanliLalive form was necessary, ^or progress. Stalistics was also 
indispensable in all practical activities cf human society in w'l ich directed effort 
must be based ou objective knowledge for the actiicvemcut of i .iccess. iStatistics, in 
fact, had iis origin in social needs ; ntui more than other sciences it had always 
had its ciuef source uf inspiration in proolen»s oi human welfare. Statistical 
science thus gained its real significnn ’e from the social background of man. 
Whatever success the Blatistical Institute ha<* attained in its work was due to its 
keeping this guiding motive stciidfaslly in view. It had been their constant 
endeavour to show that statistics could ho directly UHcliil in practical affairs. It 
had been their good forluiio to have succeeded in doing so etfcclively in some 
important schemes ; and they were gratified at the increasing measure of public 
recognition of the statistical fic'ieiiec. 

Prof. Miha!an'J'is then dealt at length with different methods of stalistieal 
eomiulation. such as complete cnumeraliou, and random Humpling and said that 
the greater part of the work of statistical institub's iliuing; the year umlor r(?vievv 
was concerned with rcsearclies in ‘‘sampling theory” and ‘'tin; dt'sign of experiments” 
as well as the practical tecliniiiue of the sampling mclluKl. d’herc was urgent need 
for developing suitable teedmique in regard to crop forecasts at reasonable cost ami 
the sampling method ollered the only j>ossible lino of advance in this connection. 
The rroiessor then descrilicd statistical invcsligations conducled in regard to ero)) 
cutting, siigaicanc pests, labour statistics, diet and liealth surveys, d'he fortheuming 
census, the speaker continued, was likely to afford considcral)le K(‘opc for the 
api>lication of modern statistical methods, lie ho]>ed it would }>o posHi))le to 
orgiuiise a number of socio-economic samide enqniri<H to supplement the population 
census in 11) tl. 

While it was gratifying to find that the need for the use of modern slntistical 
methods was being increasingly realised, there was no arrangement in India to 
provide whole time training in statistics. The demand for such training was so 
insisleut that a class was opened in Oalc.ulta last year. Jhit there could he no 
guarantee of the supply of trained statist i('ians in reipiisilo nnmhvns until 
satisfactory arrangements were made for training by the Cential Government and 
the Universities. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas’ Atidress 

Ijr, P. J. Thomas, President of tlio Madras IJraneh of the Indian Htatistical 
Institute and General Secretary of the Gonfereiice, proposing a vole of Uianks to 
ilis Excellency and the delegates, said that the Madras Hranch was only two years 
old, but University had engagcil itself in statislical stiidics for many years. 'J'he 
Institute at Calcutta, under the able guidance of 1‘rof. Mahalanohis, was doing 
admirable work, especially in theoretical Btatisiics, and his studies had been helpful 
in regard to crop forecasting and measuring of foods. In Madras, they were trying 
to specialise in ccoomic applications of statisticH. After all, statistics arose as 
political arithmetic. From the beginning, it dealt with the measuring of the things 
that interested the Btate—population, production, trade, prices, wages, national 
income, and public finances. It was these chiefly Hhat they had been studying in 
Madras. 

While a certain amount of theoretical analysis was essential for the advance- 
ment of knowledge in any branch of science, there was, Dr. Thomas continued, the 
danger of its being overdone in certain branches of knowledge. If economies was to 
have any real practical value and economists were to give useful guidance to policy, 
they had to make statistical analysis of economic j)robIcms. With the growth of 
Government control in many fields of economic activity, it had become essential for 
governments and politicians to measure the results of policies and this ^oiild 
be done only with the yardstick of facts and figures. Whatever the condition 
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clsewhere, statisticians in India could not make any contribution to economic 
thought nor give any assistance to the formulation of policy unless they 
patieptly collected the facts of economic life and analysed problems statistically. 
It was this conviction that had made the Madras University specialise in 
detailed surveys of economic conditions, rural and urban and study and 
interpretation of the statistics of industry, agriculture, and foreign trade published 
by the Government from time to time. 

Reliable primary data, Dr. Thomas continued, were essential for proper 

statistical analysis of economic problems. Collection of such data on a wide 
scale was really the work of governments and the academic students could 
only help in using them for economic analysis, d'he University could— -and, 

he hoped, would -foster the study of statistUs by introducing it more widely 
in its Degree courses and instituting a se[>arate I)i])loma in Statistics. With 
the introduction of various measures of economic amelioration, it had become 
imperative for provincial governments to collet^t and inlerprct slatistics on a 
growing range of subjects. It was not enough to make sporadic enquiries. 
The Madras Government were the first i)rovin(dal Government to attach a 
trained statistician to the Industries Department.^ Much valuable information 
had thus been collected about family budgets, prices, and trade conditions and 
was maintaining a cost of living index of labourers in the City. It was lime 
they went further, for there was need for a standing Board or Bureau of 

Economic Enquiry which would, besides making any investigations the Govern- 

ment might need from time to time, also carry on a continuous interpretation 
of economic ])hcuomcna. He lu)i>ed that this question would soon engage the 

attention of the (xovornmont. A more intensive study of economic statistics 
was essential to-day in India. In Madras, they were working on this convic- 
tion and it would, he said, be their endeavour to develop here a School of 
Economic Btatistics. It gave them great pleasure to welcome Professor Hotelling 

who ably combined the two roles of economist and statistician. From its 
inception, statistical science had been connected with the woik of the State 
and it was but fitting that the administrative head of the State in Maclras 
should oi>en the Ooiiforcuce. On belialf of economic statisticians he thanked 

Jlis Excellency for initialing in the presidency various important tmlicies of 
economic amelioration which they hoped would contribulo greatly to the 

welfare of its teeming millions. The session then adjourned. 

Mr. Yeats on aim ol Census 

In connection with the session of the Conference, a discussion was held 

on the 4th. January at the Senate Room, Chepauk, on “Census and ]iopnlalion 
statistics”. Mr. M, W. M, Ytatts^ i.e.s.. Census Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, i>reBi(lcd. 

Mr. Yeatts, in the course of his address, observed that the statistical field 
of India was crying out for a harvest of information ; but they had to get 
more reapers into it. Thoug,h he happened to be the Census Commissioner, 

lie took a wider view of his position and functions. They should not really 
look at the pnst at all. They should observe in the present for the future. 
He would like to throw a much longer beam ahead and try to see what the 
developments of Indian economic and administrative life would be and what 
part the census should play in that life. 

His ideal was, Mr. Yeatts continued, that every citizen should be a field 
observer. One of the drawbacks and weaknesses or statistics in all countries 
was the distance that so often occurred between the original phenomena to be 
recorded and the first occurrence or presence of a person with the necessary 
outlook or training to check, criticise or test them in time. They should aim 
at narrowing that gap. The idea of accurate observation was a thing which 
could ho taught to students in schools. Children, being usually more 

detached in their approach than adults, were within their own fields the 
best observers of all. If their whole body of citizens were observers, then 

they could replace second-hand or even third-hand by first-hand data. They 
could follow up individual aspects both for their own and for their tyi)ical 
importance. 

He used the word “typical” for a reason, Mr. Yeatts added. They had in 
India a population of continental dimensions. They wished to have a great 
variety of information about that population expressed in statistical tables. But 
the mere physical preparation of a single table for a population of 375 millions 
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was an extensive and expensive labour. If they could, through improvement 

in their ovvn equipioent or skill, so lessen their error and extend their 8co]>e, 
that they could establish types from which they could accurately f)roiccti, the 

whole they had before them the possibility of a far more useful application of 
their limited and relativelj inextensible financial resources. That was, of course, 
sampling and safety first should be the motto of all sampling activities. Once 
they had a sufficient cadre of reliable observers iu close and regular contact 

with phenomena th. n taey should bo able to derive all the information they 

required from an examination of material regularly produced day by day iu the 
life of the country, 

l)ealing next with +he great potentialities of vital statistics, Mr. yentts said 
that if iheir vital rtatistics were even rational in their content, they sliould be well 
on the way to a clearer appreciation of what nad beji (‘ailed India’s population 
problem. He would like to ask this time siuth questions as the age of motliers at 
the birth of their fitot child and the number of child/en born. He hoped that this 
would make the vital statistics authorities in the ITovinces and Oie ^States to add 
this information also to their system of birth reporting. Pointing out that the 
latest report of the Publi(5 Health (Joumiissioner was for 1937, Mr. Yeatts said that 
this was due to the fantastic delays of some ])art8 of the country in sending their 
reports. Vita) atatistks related to incidents happening every nay and at any hour 
of the day and a proper system should concentrate on making the report of such 
incidents as easy and almost automatic as ]>oB8iblc. Was there any reason why 
they should not widen tiie lists of persons to whom such reports might be made t 
At the end of a series of broadcast talks from Delhi he liad suggested a synoptic 
vision which look('d at the census not as an activity in itself but as part of the 
general scheme, of administration and information the country needed and designed 
to take a i^.oper place in that scheme, linked up efiiciently but without overlapiiing 
with all the other elements. 

Dealing next with tlui census operations, Mr. Yeatis said that it had two broad 
and dislinguishable spheres. The first was eminKu-ation and the other tabulation. 
They had to make sure that the entire population was asked the questions decided 
u])on. In Englaiul the house-holder was the enumerator and the so-called 
enumerator was me^'cly a distributor and collector of forms. This system was out 
of the question in India on a(;count of wide-spread illiteracy nor was it possible to 
pay the enumerators as in America. The ])rob!cm had been solved in the past on 
account of the public B])irit of the people who did the enumeration. India ha(l 
arrived at tlic great truth that where fundamental matters of social observation 
were concerned, the citizen should be the observer and bo prepared to assist the 
ytate iu that (capacity. This was a spirit which they should preserve for all times. 
In the roytwari areas, ])articularly in t^outh India, they had village officers with 
])reviou8 experience of census work. Ho would like to see constant thought being 
devoted as to how they could use these factors to bring in regularly the information 
they wanted. 

Mr. Yeatts stated tliat he proposed to print forms with only numbers for the 
questions framed on an all-India basis. The actual questions could bo made known 
through local i)rcs8cs. The questions should elicit the sort of information the 
country wanted now or might require for the future. Certain questions like age 
and occupation had to be asked. The process of tabulating such essential 

information would require a lot of money and only a little would be left for other 

questions. Fu lher every question they prescribed had to be asked by the 

enumerator. He was the man to bring home the goods and they must study him 
and sec that he understood those (piestions perfectly. 

Prof, P, C. MahaUniohis agreed with Mr. Yeatts that the public spirit in 
India should be fully utilised for the collection of information. Putting in a plea 
for supplementing the census by special surveys, he said that there should be a 
permanent census organisation in the country. If this was not possible the next 
census should try a few experiments in some things. 3’here was no doubt a go^ 
deal of latent spirit in the country ; but the initiative must come from the top. 
His plea was for conducting sample surveys covering demographic and economic 
and social enquiries. For such work, non-ollicial statistical workers C‘ould be drafted 
in ; but they must work under the guidance of the Census Commissioner, Finally, 

he pleaded for the preservation of the census slips for use later on. 

Dr, P. J. Poinas said that the ensuing census was goin^ to be a very im- 
portant one as it was coming after a period of severe depression. An ill-balanced 
economy in which too many people depended on land had been the bane of this 
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country for long and students of economics were scanning the occupational tables 
in successive censuses to see if more of the people bad been taking to industrial 
pursuits. Great progress had since been made in industries and it would be 
interesting to know how this large industrial advance had airected their occupational 
structure and level of development. 

After pleading for a separate census of production, which would bring in 
information about organised industries, Dr. Tomas said that in India organised 
industries accounted for only a fraction of the total industrial population. The 
great bulk of them pursued hadicrafts in their owji cottage and statistics of this 
larges mass of people could only be gathered through a careful use of the occupa- 
tional tables in the general census. Owing to the rapid advance in industrial 
production, uncm]>loymcnt had increased among handicraftsmen. Only a small 
percentage of these peo]de had been absorbed by the industries. Home of them had 
gone to land which was already under a heavy pressure and others had migrated 
to towns in search of work. 'I'liose w’ho talked of rajjid mechanisation knew little 
of the misery that it might cause in the peculiar circumstances of India. 

Dr. Thomas urged that there should be some iinit’ornuty in the classification 
of occupatiojis from census to census. This luad not been tlie case in India. If 
the caste column was dro]>]>cd, occupational tables become more accurate. He also 
thought that the entries in the column ‘infirmities’ were of little reliability. For 
information, relating to deafness, blindness etc,, they might utilise the Public 
Health Deitarlinent from time to time. 

Concluding, Dr. Thomas said that a great deal of valuable information collect- 
ed at the census w^^s left unutilised. 'J'lic original sheets, which would provide 
valuable materials for economic research might be handed over to the Universities. 

Mr. A. 0, Mukherjee of Paroda said that if it w'as not ])osRible to have a 
permanent census department, they might undertake special surveys in certain 
directions. For instance, they might take up the question of fertility in Govern- 
ment servants or in ])COple engaged in certain professions. This could be done 
easily provided they ma<le a start from now. In the vital statistics, the age of the 
mother at the time of the first child birth was not given. 'J'his was a necessary 
information. For recording the age in the Census, they might give the com})leted 
years and months. Mr. Mukherjee w'as in favour of the retention of the ‘infirmities’ 
column, for he said tliat this at least gave them some information, regarding blind- 
ness, deafness, Iciuosy, etc., from decade. The meeting then terminated. 



Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Annuil Ses&ion — New Delhi — 30th. March 1940 

Tfe Presidential Adi)iib:s3 

Tha annual Be sion of the federation of Indian Chambers of Commence and 
Industry was held at New Delhi on the aoth. March 1940 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur C. 5. Raf .asabhapatt Mudaliar^ who in the course of his address 
observed : — 

‘‘The oiitbrea'c of the war in Europe has changed the entire perspective 
against wbieh wo am accustomed to examine our econornio ])roblems and 
dilbculties in onr animal sessions. 1 do not presume to propliesy the sliape 
of things to come but 1 Lav( no doubt in my inii.d tliat, if properly utilised, 
the situation -.‘roated by tlic present war >v )uld enable Didia to secure her 
legitimate ami fair share in the future redistribution of economic power, and 

to rise to the full stature of her economic development”. 

We assmublc hero to-day against a tragic inteniallonal political background. 
During my tenure of ollice, tlie growing international tension culniinaled in 
another major European conilict for the second time within the life-time of 
a generation. Tlic rolitical events in Europe were not without their effect 

on the ]) 0 liti(*al sit nation in India. In so far as II is Excellency the Viceroy 

has pronounced that the p»olitical goal of India is tJic attainment of Dominion 

Status of the \Vi stminster variety tJie declaration is, in ruy o[)inion, a 
welcome one. 1 l^el’eve that a considerable section of Indian jniblie oi)inion 
would hn\o been satisfied if His IMajcsty’s (lovernnient had civen a very 
clear indication of tlie exact ])criod within which tliis goal would be realised 
by India without the least room for procrastination. I still hope Unit the 

intentions of His Majesty’s Government in this regard would be made fully 
clear and unambiguous. As rcinesenlatives of the commcTcial and industrial 
interests of the country vcc arc much concerned in the )>reservation of 
internal tranquillity. Economic ])rogrcB3 becomes imjiossible without political 
stability. ITnfortuuatcly, events during the recent vN’eeks are making it 

increasingly clear that unless wiser counsels prevail in time and men of 
goodwill sj^are no pains to avert any internal commotion and disorder, the 

country will be plunged in an unprecedented and serious political upheaval 
which will be disastrous not only to our political progress and economic 

prosperity but also to the interests of the XJnited Kingdom in more senses 
than one. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe has changed the entire perHpcctive 
against which we arc accustomed to examine our economic problems and 
ditliculties in our annual scBsions. I do not presume to prophesy tlie sliafie 
of things to come but I have no doubt in my roiml that, if properly 

utilised, the situation created by the luesent war would enable India to 

secure her legitimate and fair share in the future redistribution of economic 

power, and to rise to the full stature of her economic develo[)ment. 

Govt.’s Attitude to Industry 

Here I cannot but observe that the attitude of the Government of 
India towards Indian industry and commerce, since the onthreak of hostilitic^s 
in Europe, docs not a])])ear to be very helpful. It is unfortunate that the 

Government should have thought it wise to impose heavy burdens on Indian 
industry and commerce, in the form of new taxes, such as the Excess Profits 
Tax, the increase in the Railway rates and fares and the increases in the 
Biigar Excise and Petrol duly, at a time when the commercial community 
looked forward to the Government to give their help for bringing about a 
rapid advance towards industrialisation. 

Anotlier important consideration which I would like to point out is the fact 
that the ability of the Indian industrialists to seize the present opportunity for forging 
ahead and making a rapid advance towards industrialisation will der^nd largely 
upon the attitude of Indian labour during the course of the war. I have every 
sympathy for the legitimate grievances of the wage-earners in India but I should 
like my friends in the Labour Camp to remember that India has much leeway to 
make up towards full-fledged industrialisation and during the transition peri<^ 
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any extravagant concessions would severely cripple her competitive position vis a-vis 
the foreign industrialists. In this connection, I would also emphasise the need for 
co-ordinating labour legislation and making it applicable to all India to arrest the 
increasing tendency of the industries to shift from the British Indian Provinces to 
the Indian States. 

Teade Agreements 

Early in the past year, the Government of India opened negotiations with 
the Government of Japan for the renewal of the Indo- Japanese Trade Convention 
and Protocol of 1937. The negotiations between the two Governments are still in 
progress. As you may be aware, the non-ollicial advisers have submitted a unani- 
mous report and earnestly hope that Government would give their serious considera- 
tion to their views while negotiating the new agreiiment. I also urge upon the 
the Government of India the imporlance of an early conclusion of the new Trade 
Treaty between the two countries. The question of our trade treaties with other 
countries such as Ja|)an, Burma, Ceylon, and the proj^osod Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation with the United States of America remind me of the miserable 
])light in which thousands of our fellow-eoinitrymen are placed in some of the 
countries of the British Empire, such as South Africa, Burma, Ceylon and some 
other parts of the worlds like Belgian Congo and Abyssinia. It is the fundamental 
duty of the Government of India and llis Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
to secure the just rights and ])rivilcgc8 of the Indian nationals who have settled 
abroad and I earnestly request the Government to utilise every means in their 
jx)wer to safeguard the position and status of our nationals abroad who have 
ty their labour and by their resources contributed so much to the develop- 
ment and the ])rosperity of the countries which they have adopted. 

Two other questions which I would like to refer to are : (1) the recent 
amendment of the Distribution Order in Council of 193G which embodied the 
provisions of the Niemcyer Award, and (2) the proposed census of production. It 
18 reported that the Government of India have under consideration a scheme to 
organise a census of tu'oduction of all the large-scale orgajdsed industries in the 
country. Most of the progressive industrial countries have enacted laws for the 
taking of a comiuilaory periodical census of production. I welcome the belated 
intention of the Government to take a census or production of organised industries, 
but I would urge them to extend the scope of the census by applying it 
also to the minor and small industries in this country. So far as the recent 
amendment of the Distribution (Jrder in Council (1936), which embodied the provi- 
sions of the Niemcyer Award, is concerned, I would very earnestly draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the fact that the amendment' of any imi)ortaut 
part of the constitution which has far-rcaclung conscquenc.es on the prospects 
of tlie successful working of provincial autonomy, at a time when the majority of 
the rc8])onHible Governments have ceased to operate, is likely to seriously undermine 
the public coiilidcuce in the Broviuecs and to aggravate the dilficulties of the 
rrovincittl Governments when the normal working of the constitution is restored. 

The most obvious effect of the war on ludiau economy is that it has created 
an appreciable imu'ease in the demand for a number of India’s primary products 
and has to some extent cuhanceil the prices at which they can be sold. In my 
opinion there is no case for the control of prices of our expoi'ta))lG agricultural 
commodities and any attempt to check the prices when tlicy are just recovering 
from the abnormally low levels which have prevailed during the last decade, would 
amount to deliberately denying to the cultivator his legitimate right to utilise 
the present opportunity for recouping his resources which wore severely depleted as 
a result of the depressioii. J’he rise in the prices of and the increase in the demand 
for Indian agricultural produce is bound to result in an increase in the purchasing 
power of our masses. I would, in this connection, urge the Reserve Bank of 
India to exulore the })OS8ibilitie8 of encouraging habits of saving amongst our 
rural population, by the issue of special Havings Certificates for the exclusive 
benefit of the rural population. To be attractive, the Savings Certificates should 
carry a relatively higher rate of interest, and be easily realizable, preferably at 
par, and the Reserve Bank must endeavour to keep a substantial gold reserve 
as a backing against these Certificates. 

Another sphere in which the war has produced striking changes is in the 
sphere of our foreign trade. Our external trade is likely to benefit from the present 
emergency as a result of the substantial increase in the demand for India’s staple 
exportable commodities, the prices at which our exports are being sold abroad 
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and the direct purchassc^ Tnadc in India on behalf of the Allied Governments. The 
increase in the value ind volume of our exports is, to some extent, likely to be 
offset by the comi)letc elimination of our trade with our enemies, by tlie inepnve- 
nicnces to our normal trade with the neutrals ai\‘l by the lack of adequate ship^nng 
space for our exports to various international markets, 

I would urge the Goveinment to set up an Expert Council, consisting of 
the representatives of Indian industry and coinmcice and to administer the 
provisions of the v.rioc- controls (ex])Oit, iiai)ort au'l exchange) in consultation 
with such a body. 

Accu>' ji-ATio:^ OF Stkuijx'G Rv.:6ourcf.=? 

Another problem in the realm of our external trade is the fact that the 
relatively greater iiicreato in the value and volume of our exports coini^arcd with 
our imports is bound to rcsnlt i • a i;uge favoir-ablo balance uf trade and lead to 
an cnonnouB ac^umuladon (d Sterling n'^^onrees held in London on our account. 
How and in what Manner nc can cuivert iliec * (Steiling resources with a view to 
receiving tlie fail value of the payments fur our exports which are at ju’esent 
being made in terms of Sterling, is a problem whiidi dcservep the most serious 
consiilcratioii and careful thougliL at the present juncture. I welcome the announce- 
ment of the Government to utilize a ])ait of our Bterling resouri'es for the 
conversion of our ])rcHciit Bterling obligations into Hiipce obligations. My only 
hope is that the Gcneinmtiit would bring a'oout Ibis convorsiou in the light of 
capacity of tlie Indian money market to absorb the Kupec securities. I would, 
in this connection, diaw the earnest attention of the Goveninient to a strong feeling 
in the country that in view of the uncertainty about the future of Sterling, it 
is advisable that we should utilise part of tliese Sierliiig resources to purchase 
gold so as to buihl up a large gold reserve and also jairtly to build up a reserve 
of an alternate strong currency sucli as dollar. I would urge the same considtu-ation 
to the disposal of the i)iocec(Is of our silver sales which are at present being kept 
in the form of vSt.erliug in la)mlon. India is a debtor eouutry and her whole 
linancial stal)ility is based upon her ability to export larger quantities relatively 
to her imports and to maintain an export-surplus wbicli would be equivalent in 
value to her total liabilities abroad. It is of utmost im[>ortauce, therefore, that 
we should utilize tliis opportunity created by the war to partly convert our 
Bterling ol)ligalion8 so as to lessen the pressure wliich the Bterling reinittauccH 
exert on our Exchange, and mainly to build up a strong (-Jold Reserva; to withstand 
the ditiicuUies wdiirh would arise at the cud of the present war. 1 trust that the 
authorities concerned would show great caution in managing our currency during 
the present wair and would see to it that the tragic taiujiering by exeemtive action 
with our currency policy which dcjuivcd India of the major Ixiiidits accruing from 
the last wiw, w'ould not be rei)eated during the present struggle, 

iMrOllTANGK OF NATIONAL BlIIFFING 

While commenting on Uie prospects of our export trade, I should like to 
urge the iinj^ortance of the necessity of developing a powerful Indian mercantile 
marine. The present war has made every maritime conn try realise the great 
importanee of national shipping for its economic prosperity in times of peace 
and for the defence of its coasts in times of war. Uur 8hi|)ping has not been 
allowed to handle more than onc-iifth of the entire coastal trade of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. It should be remembered that the coastal trade is regarded as the 
inoscrve of its national shipping by every maritime country. As the Government 
of India have accepted their responsibility to help national Hbip[)ing in 
making substantial progress in participating in carrying trades, I trust they 
will nse their influence in solving the existing deadlock between the Indian 
shipping coni])auies and the British shipping comnanies, so that the just 
and legitimate claims of the national shipping iudustry will be recognised 
and tlie onward march of Indian sliipping ensured. Indian shipping has 
))ractically no share in India’s overseas tiadc, 'I’liis is certainly a serious 
disadvantage to the large export and import trade of India— a disadvantage 
which has become more pronounced under the present conditions of the 
war. I earnestly hope that when the question comes up for further considera- 
tion, justice will be done to the cause of Indian shipping by allotting to it 
its projier quota of the trade. 

We have not so far tackled the problem of developing important producers’ 
goods industries, such as machinery-making or heavy chemicals, and every 
effort must be made to develop these iudustries during the present emergency. 
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Another source from which stimulus may be given for the establishment of 
new industries io the aciivitins of the War 8ui)i)iy Department. This Department is 
likely to collect valuable data regarding the ]>ossibilities of new industries and 
I would venture to suggest that the Department should make available to the 
commercial and general public such information in booklet form from time 
to time. In regard to the establishment of new industries, the first and foremost 
difficulty of the Indian businessmen at present is the dilliculty to secure 

adequate machinery for the flotation of new enterjirises in the country. 

Government could come to their help by securing machinery from abroad at 
reasonable prices and by placing at the disposal of the industries whatever 

technical help and advice they need regarding the establishment of a new 

industry. Government should help the development of new industries by initial 

assistance in the case of important key industries as also by giving an assurance 
to the business community that in the case of new industries which will be 

established during tiie war. tlie Government would be ])ropared to help by 

granting a protective tariff for a reasonable ])eriod after the end of tlie war. 

The supreme need of the hour, to my mind, is that the Government should 
take a long-term view of tlie situation and lay down S])ecific ])Ians for bring- 
ing about a ra])id industrial development which would be commensurate with the 

requirements and resources of tliis country. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

I’llOTEST AGAINST ExCESS rilOFITS BlLL 

M'he meeting carried a resolution put from the chair strongly ]>rotesling against 
the inii'osil.ion of the Excess ITofits dax, which in the Federation’s opinion will 
adversely affcc^t the development of industries and commerce and chc(‘k the flow of 
new capital b.adly needtHi for financing present and new iiulustries. The resolution 
declared that such a levy at the present time, when Industries and Trade had just 
begun to recover and eondilions were ripe for an industrial expansion in the country, 
would strike at the root of industrial and commercial devcloi)ment of the country. 

t^UPPLY ReQUIREMKNTB 

Mr. D, P. Khaifan moved a resolution requesting the Government of India 
to resume the practice of advertising their supply requirments in the “Indian d'rade 
Journal” wherever nossililc and urging Government to keep in view the necessity* 
of informing the public that the wartime sui^plics were purchased wdth (hie regard 
to the interest of Indian indii8lri('B by a ])eiiodical publicaiion of how the various 
tenders were dealt with and the suppliers met. 

Mr. M, M, Bhat (Bombay), Mr. E. E, Ouptn (Oawnpore) and Mr. Nauman 
W.L.A. (Central) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Control of JhucES 

The next resolution reiterated the Federation’s conviction that there was no case 
for the control of jirices of stajde agrituiltural commodities at the ])rescnt juncture 
in India and urged Government to remember that in the case of exportable agri- 
cnlturnl produce, the juices of whuh were determined by international factors, 
control of prices without being efTective would dej)rive the Indian cultivators of the 
benefit accruing to them from the changed conditions of demand and supjdy in 
the world markets. The resedution therefore expressed the opinion that Government 
should not deny this legitimate opportunity to the cultivator to average uj) his 
losses of the past ten years. The Federation aiqn*eciatcd the Government’s desire to 
take all measures for the successful prosecution of the w’ar but they wishecl to 
emphasise that Government should see that while purchases were being made by 
the controlling authorities on behalf of the allies, the Indian cultivators received 
the same consideration as his brother cultivators in the dominions. 

Mr. 7?. J/. Gandhi (Bombay) moved the resolution which was supported by 
Mr, H. S. Bagla (Cawnpore), Mr. F. TT. Dhange (Bombay) and Mr. C. R, Chetty 
(Madras) and passed. 

Plea for Indian Mercantile Marine 

A lengthy resolution urging the establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine 
was passed. It ran : — 

“The Federation is strongly of opinion that as national shipping is essential 
for developing India’s economic sufficiency and as India’s second line of 
defence, India should have, without any delay, a large, efficient and fully developed 
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shipping o^vned, conirolled and managed bv its own nationals. The diflieiilties 
recently experienced in connection with India’s iiupoit ami exports trade a»)d the 
disorganisation of its ini]iortai'T passenger trullic particularly o>i the \Vest Coast 
emphasise more than before the im])eni(ivo need of Imlia possessing a large* and 
powerful mercantile marine c.l its own. TJie I'Yvloration, therefon!, deeply deplores 
that in spite of the declared andT-ceOgnised responsihility of the (iovernment of 

India for helping India to ouihl np smdi a meiva.iUhi marine in ihi.s country, 

neither have the hove • nmont of India taken arjv cilective ste[)s to lielp 

national Bliip}>iug eoncerns in sc. iiring siibstanliai partitdj'iiUon in India’s 

mai’-tiine tradcB, coastal ' nd ovciscas, nor nave <lii'y hCul down a policy (u* 
evolved any ])lan for achieving; that ohjeet vvai<.‘h every moitime eountry 
having a national Government has iloue end has been doing for its (jwu naiiouals. 

“The Federation in-gi's the Government of India 'o allot a suhstantial sluiro 
tc Indian national shippiiig eonceriis in the distiihjli >n of Ine llaj tridic. 

“The Federation web-omos tlio ena'ri'ris*' of the rk-.india t-^team Navigation 
Company lor siariing a shijibuilding yard in 1 uliu and calls upon government 
to give every assistance and encouragement for the speedy dioelopmcMt of the 
shipbuilding industry wliieh is vital to the mainienam'e of India’s position as 
an important imuitijne t'onntry.’' 

Hir Abdul Hdlim iid, in moving the rv'solution, traced tlie history of tlio 

rivalry between Indian and British Hbipj>ing and criticised the closing of ilio 
Calcutta port to llai traOic. Jlc urged the Government, of Imlia lust, to insist 
on Ihitish shipping to come to terms with Indian shi[)ping, S(!cond, to snbsidi/.e 
iiidian shipping industry and third, to subsidize the pioi)oscd ship building 
yard in Calcutta. 

]Mr. J. J. Kdpadia (Homliay) supported, the resolution. He saiil that but for 
the powerful inilnern'e of Jbilisli shij)ping, the eomlilion of Imlijin shipping woiihl 
have been much better to-day. d'he speaker regretli'd that tlie Government of 
India had not learnt anything from the last war ami wouhl do nothing for Indian 
sliipping during the present emergmiey. He lad’evr-'d to the failure of the 
Governuient of India in seeuring a share for Indian Hhippinc; in India’s trade 
with Great Britain and Japan, lie voiced the apprelnmsions felt by Indian 
shipjang about tic appointment of h'ir George Ciuu[>l)t*ll, as GonLrollcr of 
^51iil>ping. 

IMr. K. L. Ndrsing Huo (Madras) opjmsed the residution. He declared that 
before the fedeiation committed itself to supporting the b'cimlia i^impany, ami 
before that e()m])any elaimcil tlie sympathy and patronage of Indians, it must 
have a national board of managCMUcnt formed on an All- India basis, must have 
1)0 managing agem-y system and must give up its present poliey of not transfer- 
ring shares to bonatide Indian investors. 'Hie federation should lake steps for the 
eventual nationalisation of the Indian ^Shipping Industry. 

]\lr. iAnin’/Ldl B. MtdiLa, speaking in sniijxnt of the Seimlias, cx]ilained that 
the Board of ^lanagement was in fact an All-India one and as ri'gards tiie 
managing agency system, it was a matter on wliich a. dillereiiee of opinion 
existed in the country. Tlie Company wnis against the liansfer of its sliares in 
certain cases bccanse it was anxious to ensure liiat tJie slmrcs did not pass into 
non-Indian hands. But he omphasiBod llie (pics! ion was nut one < onnecl('d with 
the management of the Company. The sJiarcholdcrs were moie concerned with 
that — but it was wbetber the (Vunpany was Indian and dcHci'ved suj>poi’t, 

Mr. Haridds Lalji (Karachi) dwelt on what lie described as the discriminatory 
treatment of British shipping interests against Indian trade and declared it was 
the duty of Indians to support national sliipping. 

Mr. //. P. Bhagan'd op}>osiiJg the reference to tlie 8cimlias in (he resolution 
asked if that Company had not ailo}»tcd against another Indian Company the 
Barne tactics whicii it comiilained the Biilisli comi»anies ath^'led a,:uinst it (cheers). 

The ITesideiit suggested that in view of the opposition the reference to the 
Bcindias might be omitted. 

Lala Shrl Ram and Mr. Kasfurbhai Lalbhui appealing to the House to 
pass the resolution as it stood explained that tlie name of Bcindias bad been 
mentioned because it happened to be the only Indian Conipany that had come 
forward to start a shipbuilding yard. The resolulion did nothing to commit the 
federation to supporting the Company’s management. The simple issue was 
whether national shipping should be supported. 

Mr. Narsifiga Mao withdrew his opi>osition and the resolution wa» 
passed unanimously. 
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rUEi^EllVING ExPOEwT TkADE OF INDIA 

The TTHM.IliiL!; two more rcRolutions. One iir^ed upon ^ovcriimeot the 

neceg8il.}f (4 Reli^ciinL:; RiiUably (pialiHed Indians iii making' a])poiiitment8 to key 
posts, \vhi*‘h have bi'en created since tlic outbreak of the war with a view to 
aBSOciatin'^ rndians wiih important dc])artments of supply. 

Sardar I\ N. Sodh.hautf (Punjab) Mr, Balhishna Munjal and Mr. Agarwala 
spoke on the resolution. 

India’s Export Trade 

The other resolution invited Government’s attention to inconveniences to 
India’s export trade rcsultinji; from various restrictions such as licence for ship- 
ments etc. 

‘^J'ho Federation ure;ed upon Government the su]>remc importance of preservin^i; 
India’s export markets, llndinf:,' new ones in ])lac(‘ of those lost in the enemy 
territory and of sccujinc; a fair share of the war. The Federation, therefore, re- 
quested ( Jovcrii nu'iit to administer the various restrictions in such a way as to 
preserve and develop lictia’s export marluts : to lix details re-;'ardinj^ the various 
controls in onsoltaiiou with the ‘bona tide’ representatives of the business (‘om- 
mnnil.y, so as to ensure fair treatment to Indian bnsinessuKm : to secure adequate 
shipijiiuj; space to Indian exporters and to examine eases in which hardship had 
resulted by Govern nnoit prohibition of exports, and cither to buy up the exportable 
surplus of siic,h imlnslries or allow them to dispose of their Bur])luB in 
export markets”. 

The session at this stap;c adjourned. 

Kesohilions Secoiul Day — New Deibi~31st, March 1940 
SoiltNl'IFK^ FROTFATIoN OF INDUSTRIES DEMANDED 

Next day, the 31st. March Mr. TV. /T, Surkar {l>cne;al) moved the following 
resolution : — 

“The l'\?dernti<»n welcomes the assuraiuT given by the lion, the Commerce 
Member that tlu' (u)vc:nment- of India contemplate the liberalisation of the 
conditions laid down by (lie i'dscal (knumission, under which lu'otection is granted, 
HO as to enconragi' the dcvclo)nnent of industries necessary to meet the requirements 
of war, and tin* further assurance that the new enterprises established during tlie 
war would not l)(‘ Iclt unprotected at the termination of hostilities. 

“In tlvis conncA'tion, the. Ft'dcration urges upon the Government the necessity 
of modifying lluiir present procedure of granting protection, in the follownng 
manner: — 

(a) In the case of minor imlnstrics which, by tlieir very nature, are not 
in a ])Osition to eslah'lish tln'ir case before a 'I'ariir Board, Goveiiiment slionld 
forthwith umhuMaki' ‘ad lioc’ enquiries on (he lines of those conducted by Dr. J/cc/j 
or Mr. Ni'hrn, and siiould grant, immediate ])rotcction to such minor imlnstrics 
on their recommendations. 

(b) Imlnstrics wl!i('h have Iieen found vital in themselves or as auxiliaries 
to other imlnstrics during the war, should he entitled to jn’otcctioii, even if the raw 
material is iioi a\ailablc or skilled labour may not be there during tlie initial stages. 

“'riio h'cderalion urges that with a view to giving ellect to the above, tlie 
Government slionld set- up a ]’>ermanent TarilV Board with such changes in 
personnel ns may scion necessary from lime to time in accordance with the nature 
of the imlnstrii's apply)!);’ for protection.” 

ddie resolution wiili the cliangc suggested by the president was passed unani- 
mously. 

Mr. N, T\\ S'U /:(’}' pointed out that the Fiscal Commission formula of 1922 
for the grant of pioti'ction was devised under conditions whi(*h were no longer 
existent. A new formula suited lo the ]n-csent conditions was necessary, so that India 
might build u]) a compart, and jational structure of Indian industry which was 
far more valuable dun a number of industries satisfying each of the conditions 
laid down by die Iksral (\)m mission. 

d’ho julicy of prok’ctioii billowed in India, said Mr. Barkar, was unique, 
because nowhere in the world was the grant of protection hedged round with so 
many conditions. In Idiydand, the ]Kdicy w’as to give protection wdierever an 
industry faced unfair ronqietilion from foreign exports arising, for instance, from 
currency depreciation, or inferior coudilious of labour. 
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In India aa in the U. K, and the TJ. S. A., development of industrioB aliould 
be the principal criterion for the ^raiit of i>rolcctiom and the tiirilV board abould 
have the power of initiative for the trrant of protectii>n. lie idoadcd for decjwion 
ajd expedition in seizinji; the tremendous opporliniiiies knoekitij:: ni our doors. 

Mr. Chimilal /L Meh'a (ik'inbay) endorsed the dcrlaiation that in these days 
of rapid development, a report made even live years aco was o'osolelc. Even in 
1922, the policy of discriminatini*; protection had its (‘iitieH, and the need now un- 
doubtedly for a coan^o from discrimitn'iiim; protr ‘t’-m to seientitie protection. 
Whatever industry had a home market should be rlvoo inoieidlon. 

Rao Sa'.teh C\ Hatiath-Ahina Kan (btaJ'p,ah)re) vij-orously criticised what he 
described as Governmenlb-t poli(*y of “proti'ctiu'i; Tiuiia n:;ainst the I'olivy of ]tr(dec- 
tion.’’ What wm needed, he, dcvdarcd, nas ]u>t a I'ee^ativc policy vJueh laiil on 
industries the burden of proof o^^(‘ claim hn* prelect icii but cue which laid the 
burden on the Government to pro; ec Sion. 

Mr. K, L. Na7'st:.Qfi(i Ka Mr. K ussaiulihai LiKtJer and vSir AhdiU Halim 
Qhaznavi turthcr supported the rcsoluttuii. 

iNDUM’uiAL Lv:si: Mien 

The Federation ]iassod j>cxi the following: rcsalntion : — 

“The Federation welcomes tin; jiction of llu' (iovcjnuK'nt in ncc(']din^‘ tluir 
recommendation and in in^pointini; the Foard of l-^cicnlitic and Industrial Fu'search 
for Itrin^djij.'^ about [.^(^ater co-ordination Ix'twccn imlusirial ]no;.>jc«s and H(acnlilic 
research. Th.c Federalion nr<j.es the Govertumait, to wibt ii the S(C)pe of the work of 
the Foard, so that the Foard Bhonid s(tv(‘ as an orLanisation for siirvcyin}; the 
progress so far made h^ the esla))Iislu:d industries, cxploriiu.; llu* tHtssihililies of 
developing secondary industries and sip^^^estinu tiie ways l>y widcli more efiectivo 
and larger use couhl be made of the row malcrials available in India, with a view 
to develop suitable maiiufacturinp, industries.” 

Mr. A. Jj, OJIni (.Iharia) movin;:; the rt-solulion (ueplmsiscd that iiidustrial re- 
seartdi could lielp India, not only to ntilistt her bu-,L’<' resources in minerals, hut ulso 
her a{j;ricuUural wealth. Jlc referi(‘d to wirele^^s comhaisers, whirh lie said, eould 
be Ilian ufaelurcd in India from IMicn, of wliieh India has | iju lically a world mono- 
poly. 'J'hcre ivas, to ^ive another instaime, an oil called ‘Gurjan oil’ wliieh was 
obtained from trees lyrowin^ larj-’.ely in Fen;jal, Fnima, Assam and tin; Andamans, 
and Uiis could be utilised to the paint and \ainisli indusiiy. It was a liappy 
au|:iny that the Government of India should hav(‘ set up the resi^areh board and 
should have put on its iiersoimel noted industrialists such as Mr, KaBluribhai 
Lalbiiai and Lala h^luiram. 

Sir Jinhinitoola Chiiioy Rui^portinji; tlie resolution cony ratnlated the Cominoreo 
Member on the ai)ix)intinent of the Foard, Inil suyyt'sicd llnU tlu; provision of 
Fs. Five lakhs waas extremely inadnpiate. 'lakini.; into (‘onsidmation tint size 
of the country, he nr[;ed that the ( ioveriimeni, siumld consider the a(l\ isabilil.y 
of having; at least two or tliiTC provincial bianchcs of the board bey inning 
with Itondiay and Grdcutta. d lionyli the adminisi i jit ive in cds of the hoard 
miyht recpiirc its heiny in Deliii in iinniediale and c(.iiliniioiis conlact with 
the Oentral Government, the actual ivoik (>l tlie Foaid woidd he much monj 
eoacerned with Bombay and Galcntla, the two ciailiis ol iiidnsoy in India. 
He em])hnKiHed that agriculture ami industry in India were inleidependi'nt, 
and the real eontliet was not Ix'tween them, hnt h(‘l\veeii Indian industry on 
the one hand, and its foreiyn com).etitoiH on the other. 

Lala Guru t^haranlal (I’alna) Rlr, K. (Lxadni (Galciilla) and Mr. /. /). 
Varshanie (Cawn])orc) further sni>poited the reHolntion whi'di was ]‘aBBed. 

Indians Gvi:iihi:as 

The meeting passed a resolution expnssiny; de()i anxiety and alarm at the 
“rapid deterioration in the status and liyhth enjoyrd by Indian.s in the various 
])artB of the British Em]'ire, such as South Africa. Jiasi Alri<a, Ceylon, Furma 
and the other eolonics. The Fidcration recinnimnds ne.cisHaiy Hte[.s to safe- 
guard the I'osition and interest of Indian nationals nbioad, and to utiliso 
India’s bargaining for bceuring litis end, wliile negotiating trade 

treaties with other eonntrics. 

They further bold that in negotiating the renewal of the nresent Indo- 
Burma trade regulations order, the Government of India sliould make it a 
necessary condition that the Government of Burma cnsuic security of life and 
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property of Indians in Burma and that the Government of Burma would not 
enact any laws for compulsory acquisition of lands or other properties of 

Indians against their will, or take an action that would tend to reduce their 

annuhl or capital values in any manner* 

Lai a Ramsaran Das^ Leader of the Opposition, Council of State, moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sir Annamalai Chettiar and supported 
by Mr. Bcgraj Gupta, Mr. R. K. Gupta and Sardar Sodhans and passed. 

Customs Dkaw-baoks and Allowances 
The following is the next resolution passed 

“The Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
system of customs drawbacks and allowances in the customs and excise tarift* 
of the Unite<l Kingdom and recommends to the Government to adopt a similar 
system in the Indian customs and excise riff, so that in the case of 

imported raw materials which the Indian industrialists use for the manufacture 
of goods meant for export, the industrialists should be entitled to receive a 

refund of duty on the said imported raw materials in order to encourage produc- 
tion for cx|)ort markets.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Satya Paul Virmani (Amritsar), seconded 
by Mr. Dewan C. Mehra (Amritsar) and supported by Mr. 8. G. Bhah (Bombay) 
and Mr. 1. I). Yarshanie (Cavvnpore). The session then concluded. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session — New Delhi — lUb. March 1040 

Vk’igroy’s Opit:NiNG Address 

The two-day session of the animal inoctinf^- of the Chamber of Princes 
{Narcndra Mandal) was opened at New Delhi on the 11th. March 1040 by his 
Excellenc]) the Vicerou in the Council House. Over 41) rnlinp; princes attended. 
The public galleries wore crowdi'd with visitors and Ministers of States, and a 
number of diBtinjj;uiahcd visitors were i)resent in the galleries below. 

VD^EROY’ri Address 

ITis Excellency, in opening: the Conference, said : — 

“your Ili^hnesses, — It is, as you know, a very Rreat pleasure to me to see you 
here apudn to-day, ami to preside over yonr deliberations. 

“tSince onr last mcctin|_', we liave to mourn the deaths of two members of the 
Ohamhor — His Hi;j;bness the Idaharaja of Jhaiares, and the 'I'lnikorc Saheb of 
Dhrol ; and of three membc'rs of the represental/ive electorate — the 4'hakiir of 
Jhianthe, the ^laharaja of Kulahandi and the Tiaja of Miraj (senior). It will, T am 
(certain, lie the wish of all Yonr JliRhnesses tluit vve should take the opportunity 
of this mcelinij; to exju'css our dee]) sympathy vvitli the relatives of the Killers 
whose nami'S I haNo mentioned, and that wo should convey to their successors our 
sincere }j;ood wishes for the ])rospcrily and tlie hai>pineBs of their States. 

‘ I'hc most si^Diil'eaint and tlie most important event since \vc met a year ago, 
an event of ovcr-vvhclining concern to all of ns here to-diiy, is the outbreak of tlio 
war. His INtaji'sly’s Covernment, as Your Highuosscs so well know, continued till 
the last moment to spare no cflbit to resolve tlic dillieiilties that had ai'isen in the 
international sphere i»y pi'ueefnl nu'ans. If, in the result, their etlbrts were 
unsncecssfnl, they can at least feel that they had left nothing undone, and that no 
share of the responsU)ility for i)lunging the world into a contUct, the disastrous 
effects of which must last for many years to come, can fairly rest upon them, 
IbiiNCEB And 'ihe Impact of War 

“The impact of the war has found the Princes of India, true to their 
traditions, staunchly loyal to His IMajcsly the King-Em]>eror. 4hey have ])laced 
their forees, their ]'ers()nal servi(‘es. and all their resources at the dis]>ORal of the 
Crown, and they liave eontrihuli'd in every way <']H;n to them to tbe Ein]hre’s 
cause. Mhose oilers have, I (*an assure Yonr ! 1 i,i;hn{'s>^es, lieen most deeiily and 
genuinely aiiiu-iviated, and, as yon are aware, in e^'('ly ease in which it has been 
]>ossihlc to accept them, tiny have been accepted ^\ith deep and real gratitiulc. 
Many of the Knlers of the Indian Slates liave expressed the utmost eagerness to be 
allowed to serve I'ersunally in llie (healre of war. I sympalhiso sincerely with 
them in their disap|»i)in(inent that il lias not as yet, hci'ii found ]iossil)lc to take 
advantage of the oilers of personal service. Your Highnesses will be aware that, so 
far, the course of hostililies has didered very materially from that of the last war ; 
u}) to the luesent, there has been no sidistaniial call on the man])Ower of India. If 
conditions alter in this respect. Yonr Highnesses may rest assured that your offers, 
BO deeply valued, will ho remembered. 

Famine In Ra.iputana And Kathiawar 

“Since our last meeting, many of Your IHghucsses have had to face difficult 
problems eonsequent on the sueecssiOn of iioor monsoons which has visited so many 

{ lartB of India ; and among those areas which have been paiTieularly adeeted, have 
)een large tracts of Kajputuna and Kathiawar. In the steps they have taken to 
meet this eahimity, the Covernmenis of all tjio im]iortant States concerned have 
made full and liberal use of their reserves, and th(*y have devised widespread and 
well-organised plans for the relief of suffering. It is my earnest hone that this 
year, the States alfeeted will rceeive a timely and sndicient rainfall, and that the 
Buffering of the people and the anxiety of the States’ Governments will be brought 
to an end. 

Issue Of Federation 

“As Your Highnesses are aware. His Majesty’s Government felt on the 
outbreak of the war that, in the condilioiiB then prevailing and on a review of the 
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probable course of lioslUities, they had no option but to hold in ausponsc. however 
reluctantly, the wo k in conneefion with the ]>ie;nirations for Kedcration, wliile 

retaining; Federation aw their objtrtive. r»ui. the aiispeosion of those prepar 4 tioi\s 
does not mean that His Majcsiv’a (hwern uKuit, to repeat the words which I used a 
month or two a^o at Paroila, ‘have in any way modi tied their own view as to tho 
necessity for seeurine; Indian unity -a unity whi:di ran only be eomplete if, in the 
constitutional arraii^'.emcuts of the future, tho historic Indian Siatt's, with their 
}j:;reat ai.d speeiai trad'‘ioii v take the place whitdi we hc”o always looked forward 
to aeeiti^ them Ot*cu]>y\ Yicar H i-.;huc; es are \,'ell aware of my view's on the 

question of Federation, and of its many adtvan.aiivs from tlic I'oint of view, 
not only of the Indi ui rotates but of 1 ndhi as a whole, ami in pavlienhu* of 

the nniiy of Imlic,. I am '*o!jridrnt t!iat yon wi'.i a}>])reciate llie importnnee of 

continiiifiL!, to apply yorr mind^i < > litis vitally im^»ortaiifc problem and to the 

questions that mise in eonn 'ctitm with it. 

“Wiicn we last nu;!., I spoke very frankly and. very directly to Your 

Highnesses on ♦he subjert of SLitine; the houses o, (he Stales in onlcr. I do not 
wish to reiH'at all that I said thcii. My vi- w of the piiibyiind imporlancc of 

action on the lines which 1 then imlicai.cd onnainu nuchan>i;ed. Indeed, if 

any (hint;’, I regard it, in the lipht of df'vclopn.rnts over the last twelve monthH, 
as of {greater imporlancv, low than J did when 1 addressed your in March llM'd. 
1 f^;ratefully acknowlcdp * that many ihders Inne of late, made earnest eiuleavoiirs 
to im[)rov(^ their admi’-is: lat ive standards, that va»ious admirable ndtirmH have 
b(‘(‘ii introduced, and that measures !iav(‘, in many casi's, been taken to ensure lliat 
all lce;itlmatc comjilamtn on tin' pai’t. of Slate snlyj'vth receive due eonsidenPion. 
lint 1 earnestly liupe that Your lliylnu'sses will not (‘ciise to pive yotir eonrinnal 
and close attoiitiou t<i the lUMfeetine of yonr administrative maehiiu'ry. dhe 
v.duc of .administrative refo: m remains as y rt'ai. and as pressiiiy; as evei'. ami 
it would be rash to assume that (roubles, wlicre they have for the time bein^'j 
subsided, wdll not recur. 

'"'riiat the Ch-own is anxious to pive such help as it is ]'roperly imuimbent 
upon it to piv<^ is (dc'arly shown by (In; assistance j'cnderetl to various Stales 

iti dilterout pails of indi:!, and by tlie establisbmenl of the ('rown Tolice 
Force the object of wnidi is, as you ar-u aware, to assist liu^ Stales ( JovenimenlH, 
should tb.e situation ])ass bcyotnl their control. Ihit I am sine tliut it 
is fully prcseul, to Your 1 lie hmsses (hat (he maiiileiiance of onh'r in (lie 

territories of the Indian Stales is primarily the r(‘sponsil»ility of (lie ItuIerB 

eoneerncil. 

^'1 would like to draw particular atti'iition to the view 1 (sxpressed Last 
year as to the desirability and the importance of tiie cri'atioii of joint Sm v ices 

where small States in the same proup ani inialde individually to mamlaiii an 
ade(iuatc standard of adminisl ration. I ean well umUMstand and sxmpathise with 
the relnetaneo of individual llulias to dcjiart in sm h mailers from llie sirii't path 
of tradition. Put tin; spirit of llio tinu's makes it essential for (hem, in their o \ n 
interests, to take a longer view'. A laipinninp has hecu made in tJie orpanisalioii 
of joint services. It is, in my jmipment, of vital inj]MUiance that propif'ss sliouhl 
he made in that direction ; and it is my sim'cie hope that this movimient will 
develoj) and that I can look to yon penllcmcn, wlio are imunlK'is of this most 
irni>ortant body, to do all in yonr power to em-onrape its prowMli, 1 have kej»t in 
tlie closest loccli since we met. last year with the .action taken by tlie Stales in 
varioiiB )>arts d India (‘onsc(juent on my address to the ('liamber. Vov may b(? 
eertaiii that tlie interest wiiich I have tidven in this matter and the eare wilJi 
wiiich I follow' all dcvcdoiimenls in conneci.ion with it, will not diminisli in tho 
time that lies ahead. 

‘'Since the last meetinp; of the Fhamher, the reforms in its constitution, so 
stronply advocated by the proat majority of its immdiers, have lieen (‘arried into 

ellect. 1 earnestly trust that iJiosc ndoirns will lead to preater harmony, to moie 

etleetive work, and to closer co-o] oration beUvecn all Slates whether preat or small 
for the pood of t.hc Frincely Order, ami the iTosperily and w'olfarc of the subjeeJs 
of the Rulers. Let me only add tliat I liave, under my (mnsideiation, the pros>osals 
which have been submitted to me by the Stumlinp; Committee fur the enlarpuiient 
of the Chamber, 

“Your Hiphnesscs have many items on the apenda, and I will not keep you 
further h'om your deliberation. I trust tliat the Hession which hepins to-day 

will be in every way successful, and that its results will be of value to Your 

Highnesses and to your States.” 
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Resolution on War 

Pn the conclusion of Ilis Excellency’s speech, the Chancellor moved the 
war resolution wliicli ran thus : 

“The Chamber of Princes requests His Excellency the Crown Representa- 
tive kindly to place before His Imperial iMajcsty the Kinj^-Emperor the firm 
tletermination of the Ruling’ Princes and Chiefs of India to render every 
])Ossible assistance in men, money and material to His Imperial Majesty and 
ids Government in their Iveroic stru^^le for upholdini^ the cause of justice and 
for maintairdn^; the sacredness of treaties and covenants, and ])rays that the 
united dforts of the Empire ‘ and the Allies may lead to the early and 
trinm]>hant vindication of the hijz:h ])rinciples for which His Im))erial Majesty 
has been forced to take up arms against the enemies’’. 

’fhe Chanr.rUur said that it was a declaration of the Princes’ unanimous 
attitude towards the war, and it (tarried behind it the sanction of their resources 
and the ^rim determination of both the Princes and their loyal subjects. The 
Rulers had already j^iven an earnest of this by spontaneous oilers on behalf of 
their fSlates, supplemented in many cases by their personal services. These offers 
were not made in a bar^piiidn^- or calculating; spirit. There mi^ht be differences of 
oi)inion, said tlie Jam Sahel), as to some a8|)ect of British imperial history in the 
past, but thcjc were certain basic planks of the pnjscnt international crisis which 
must be accepted l)y all impartial and disinterested i)erBon8. The ])resent war was 
not of the sc(‘kin^ of Great Britain, but had been precipitated by the godless 
aj 4 ‘^rcssion of the Nazi rulers. All the assurancres j>iven by Germany that she 
would rcsj>ect the sanctity of treaties had been falsifnHi. 

Ilis Hiij;hness said that, whatever sins of omission or commission mi{i;ht be 
attribuh'd to the British Government in their treatment of India, surely, no fair- 
minded person could reasonably expect better treatment from our enemies in the 

war, to whom neither frc(‘dom, self-determination nor the upkeep of i)led^i;e8 w^as 
sacr(id. To his mind, it woidd be ^oinj;- back on the best traditions of the tStates 
and of the history of India, of which they wore all proud, if, in the face of this 
clarion call from suflcrin^- humanity, India faltered or hesitated. 

There was another aB[)Cct of the question that could not be ij::norcd, and, that 

was, the sevious threat to the defence of the country. This called for full 
l)rcparedncss before lh(‘ crisis actually knocked at our doors. In view of the serious 
situation, the Indian States had resolved to stand united with tlieir resources in the 
BU])]H)rt of the K in j:;- Emperor in the heroic struj^^le for the protection of humanity 
and th(i (h’.fence of tin; Motherland. 

Ch)ncludin^, the Jam Saheb said that the present war would probably be a 
lone; one. He had every hope and faith that wiser counsels would ])revail in India 
ami tliat the best and ])atiiotic elements would combine to contribute their best 
towards the successful prosi'cution of the war. 

In s(;condinu: the war resolution, His Hi 5 i,lines 8 the Maharaja of Patiala said 
that they had {gathered to-day under the shadow of a grim 8])cctre which threatened 
the very* foundations of the world. J'hey saw the spectacle of the ruthless 
culmination of the totalitarian cult which believed in war as the highest expression 
of natiofial life, J'hc wliole fabric of civilisation was threatened. When Germany 
was making an assault upon the ])cace and Progress of the world, when the German 
Government was attempting the destruction of human society, was it any wonder 
that the entire body of Indian ITinces should stand together in a firm 
deUuuninaiion to render every assistance to His Majesty’s Government for the 
successful })rosecution of the war in defence of human life and civilisation ? The 
Maharjija f('lt sure that no sane and sober }»erBOii could question their obligation, 
as members of liiiman society, to fight for its preservation and maintenance. 
There wen; ])CO|)le in India who believed that the country should remain neutral 
and that this was the most opportune time for bargaining. India’s neutrality in 
the present crisis, the Maharaja thought, would mean tacit acceptance of the justness 
and l(.;gality of the war waged by Germany against the smaller nations of the 
world. The Princes were fully alive to the grave dangers which not only threatened 
Great Britain and Jier Allies, but also the future existence of India ; and they 
therefore had spontaneously otlered their services to the King-Emperor in this grave 
crisis. It was in the full conscioiisness of the sanctity of the treaties and of their 
rights and obligations that the Princes of India had rallied round the British Crown. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, in supnorling the war resolution, said 
that any impartial and unprejudiced person who had followed the happenings in 
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Europe must, in fairness, recof^nise that the war was not of Great Britain’s seekinj^, 
and that it had beun forced on the Allies, who had no alternative but to take up 
the challciuge. Not many words from him were needed to emphasise the unswci'ving 
loyalty of the Princes to the th»-one and person of the^ King Emperor and of their 
unshaken and faithful attachment to the Empire. The attitude of the Princes and 
peoide of the Indian States, who, with few negligible exceptions w^ere whole- 
neartedly supporting their itulers during the war, had been the subject of hostile 
criticism and even of . arcusm. He himself had bctm I'onoured by special attention 
by a Congress newspaper and been accused of holding imperialistic views. His 
emphatic reply to the c: itics was th.it tK; Prin<‘es had before them the path of 
clear duty which they wc.uld tread unflinciiingly, and if by liis i m]xnialisin w’aa 
meant his devotion to the Kiiig Ihnperor and his ar\xiety to render every ]>ossihle 
service to the Empire, he felt honoured to he called a., imperirlist. The Princes 
were of tlie Ihnpirc, and with the Empire, ano tlicy took a great pride in 
identifying tlKunsclvc.* with < verything that rcdonm.ed to the glory and safety of 
the Empire, d'hc Maharaja of Bikaner assured hi.; critics and opponents that, as 
against the regrettable attitude by tho Indian N.-itional Ctingress, the Princios were 
once again lirmly determined to lOinh-r the utmost possible assistamai within their 
liower and oiler their resources to the King Emperor and tho Empire in men, 
money and material. What was more, he added, this eontribution of theirs was 
purely voluntary and entirely snontaneons. Many a prinee was eager to have an 
opportunity of risking bis life on the battleheld, where he and his troops eonld 
fight for the commoii cause. Tiicse sentiments, conclndeil His Highness, might not 
be appreciated by tliose who were out to bargain and barter, or who were given to 
bluff and lilustei. 

The War resolution was seconded by tho MaJxiraja of Patiola and was 
supported by the MaJoiraja of Bikan^'r, i\\Q Nanuib of Baho.uui!pin\ 'riicir Highnesses 
of Deivas (Senior) Ha m pur and Sangli and w’.as passed unanimously. 

StANDINO Co.>.MITTEK to CONITNUE 

The Maharaja of Sirmoor moved that the Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, tlio Stand- 
ing Coniniitiec of Pritic(?s ami the Committee of Ministers might eontinne in ollice 
till their successors were elected in P.)ld. Tho Maharaja of Sirmoor said that under 
the old regulation they wuu’C elected for one year, but that ])ractico dislocated w’ork, 
and hence it w’as necessary that they shoula coiilinuc in oilice. It was desirable 
that this should be authoritatively laid down and the new election would later bo 
held ill 1912. This w'ould heli) to carry out the reorganisation scheme. 

The Nawab of llampur seconded Ihe resolution, which was adopted. 

Review of Year’s Work 

His Highness the Jam Saheb (the Chancellor) in reviewing the work for tho 
last year said that the roorgan’sation scliemc3 of the Chamber of Princes, adopted 
at the last session of the Chamber, had been fully implemented in the course of the 
year, ff'he Htanding’ Committee of the Princes had l)een elected in accordance with 
the scheme, and the Committee of Ministers liad been consulted, They were parti- 
cularly grateful to H. E. H. the Nizam for nominating tho Rt. Hon’ble Hir Akbar 
Hydari as his representative on the Committee. This CJominittce, the (Chancellor 
observed, constituted the brain trust of Indian tStates and had given full promise 
during its first meeting that it would justify their expectations. 

The Chancellor, [noreeding, said that the iiuestion of enlargement of the 
Chamber of Princes by admission of more Rulers as members also engaged the 
attention of the ^Standing Committee, and a special Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of the Raja of xMandi had sim^e submitted its reixirt. 

There was general agreement among the Rulers on the basic essentials of good 
administration in States, l)ut as conditions in different States varied, a decision on 
this question primarily rested with individual Rulers and their Governments. Borne 
of the Rulers had agreed to review their administration to sec how far these basic 
essentials were fulfilled. 

Alluding to the individual replies of the Rulers on the revised draft Instru- 
ment of Accession, which had been forwarded to the Viceroy, the Jam Saheb said 
that they felt confident that an impartial examination of these replies would show 
that the States on the whole had not taken any obstructionist attitude and tho 
points which they had urged in their replies had not been fiung as a surprise at 
the last moment. These were matters whose satisfactory adjustment was essential 
51 
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to the States concerned, in the due discharge of their obligations to the Crown, to 
India and the States. 

Concluding, the Jam Saheb made a reference to famine and water scarcity 
experienced in many States during the year under review and said that the Chamber 
of Princes advised the Rulers of adjoining States to render every possible help to 
the States affected. 

Resolutions “Second Day — New Delhi--12th. March 1940 

PiUNtuiis AND Dominion Statuh 

The Chamber of Princes concluded its session, this morning, after 
unanimously ado’pling a resolution ou the future cousliliilion of India vis-a-vis 
Indian Princes, flis Excel Jenry the Vieerny presided. 

The rcBolulioii, \vhi'*li was moved by the Chancellor, the Jam Saheh of 
Navanaga?', and was Bupjiortcd by the Maharajas of Bihaner , Bciua, Deivas {Junior) 
and Parma and the :\awah of Bahawalpur, ran as follows: — 

‘‘The Chamher of I’rinces, while welcoming the attainment by India of its due 
place amongst the Dominions of the Rritisli Commonwealth under the British 
Crown, records its em]>haUc and linn view — 

^‘(a) that in any future constitution for India, the essential guarantees and 
eafeguards for the i)reservalion of the sovereignty and autonomy of the States and 
for the [>rote(*iion of their righis arising from treaties, sanads, engagements and 
otherwise shouhl l)e eirectivcly provided, and that any unit shoidd not be ])laced in 
a position to dominale the others or to interfere with the rights and safeguards 
guaranteed to them and that all parties must be ensured their duo share and 
fairiday; 

“(b) that in any negotiations for formulating a eonstitiition for India, whether 
independently of the tJovernment of India Act, lOJ.) or by revision of that Act, the 
rcpresenliitives of the States and of this Chamber should have a voice proportionate 
to their importance and histori(‘al position. 

“This Chamber further records its view that any constitutional scheme 
which may involve tlic transference of the relationship of the States with the 
Crown to any other authority without their free and voluntary agreement 

or whh'h may ])crmit of aUerations alVecting the rights and interests of the 
States without their consc'iit, cauuot be acceptable to them.” 

The Chancellor, in moving the resolution, explained briefly what was 

implied in each part of it. J'he ])reaiuble, he said, siatcil in clear and 
iinmistakahlc terms that, subject to certain cssentitd coiulitions and safeguards, 
the Indian Princes would welcome the attaii.inent I'y India of its due place 
amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the Crown. It was 
a carefully considered declaration and was a })roof, if ])roof be needed, that the 
Indian Ih’inccs sliured the mitural desire of all patriotic Iiidiaiis that the 

Motherland should take her due place amongst tlie free Coininions. 

Proceeding, tlie Jfun Baheb said that the Indian Princes had been 

described by certain interested critics as obstacles in the path of the ordered 

progress of India and the ^Stales. ‘*\Ve have been accused glibly of conspi- 

ring with the P>rit\6li (R:>vernmenfc against the political evolution of our 
Motherland. TJicso are baseless insiiraations, which vve emphatically repudiate. 

Dur traditions and our actions l)olie all such (diarges. We stand for India 

attaining its full stature iu which all tlie component parts and interests 
and classes may be assured the fullest scope for it, under the aegis of the 

British Crown,” lie added. 

Tlve second part of the resolution, the Jam Saheb said, laid down three 
fundamental conditions, which must be the basis of any constitution to which 
the Princes could subscribe and which >vcre necessary for the stable working 

of any conatltutioii in the existing circumstances of India. These conditions 

were, (1) clletjtive provision of essential guarantees and safe-guards for the 
preservation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the States, and for the 

protection of their rights under treaties, engagements, sanads or otherwise ; 

(2) a specific provision that no unit should be placed in a position to dominate 
the others or to interfere with the rights and safeguards guaranteed to 

them ; and (3) the assurance that all parties would get their due share and 

fairplay iu the actual working of the constitution. The working of the 
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present constitution in the provincial sphere had already shown that certain 
safeguards which had b:;en provided in the Act had not worked as contemplated. 

Proceeding, the Jam Saheb said, “If India is to lu-ogiess mi the path of 
ordered evolution, there should he a specific constitutional obligation and a 

moral code of honour amongst the units composing India, that no unit bo 

in a position to dorninaiC or permit unfriendly acts against the others. Let 

it be clearly understood thrt the Indian Princes nre not averse to ])iOgre88 
within their territories, "'.'hey have already given of their bona Tides 

in this matter, by the association of ibcir pcop-le widi the administration and 
by laying down the basis of a rule of law and administrative reforms in the 
8tates. We aie deiorniinrd to move from pTcedont to ]>recodcnt. Never- 
theless, we feel that u v,onld be im wholesome if i>eop]c from one unit, ho 

it a fetate or a ihoviiue, .ire peniiiticd tO mrreh into the territory of the 

other unit in order to coerce i»j duly <*onHtiMitcd nutl.oritv to take deciaioim 

in inatters williin itc conipo’ence. tendenc’cH whicli have lately exhibi- 

ted themselves, if not arrestet? in time, would be au invilalioii to civil war in 
the country which ivc all jiatriotic Indians must join their liands to avert.” 

In conclusion, tlie (diam'cllor rcforrci;! to the India of to-day which ho 

described as ‘^a land of curious panidoxi'S in tlie ]>o!ilical held.” Some, he 
said, asked for Bolcinu undertakings from ih.itaiu for India’s iiolitical pro- 
gress but ])rcachcd iu the same breath that sacred covenants made with the 

Btates might be scrapped, fcjome asked for sclf-dclcrmiuatioii for India, but 

denied it to those w’uo also constituted India. Others sought to unite India 

by dividing it. ‘ In this sad spectacle”, he coniiiiued, ‘‘those gifted leaders of 
India who shoidd be busy laying down the fouiKlntions of a united Domi- 

nion of India are still trying to convince others of their credentials. It seems 
to me that the time has arrived when leaders of all t>nriies and interests in 
India should make another earnest attimipt to meet and to lind a solution 
of the eonstitutional ])roblcm hoiionrablc and fair to all concerned. This, 

however, ])OstulateB a large lieart and eceorn modal iiig statesmanshi)).” 

The Maharajit of Biku7wr said that., fnmi the time of the first Round 
Table Coiifcrcn<‘e, the rriuces had tmblicly and uiKiinivocally stated that they 
welcomed and syiUi athised witli their luelhren in British India in their desiro 
to achieve l)omiiiiuu »-^tatuH under the aegis ot the I’litish (..itjwii. He, 

thorel'oi'c, welconnHl the announcement made on hchalt ui the Britisli Dovern- 
inent that the goal of Ibitish ])olicy in India was tlie allaijinu'nt by Intiia 

of the full status of a Dominion. “The Princes aic, lio\V('V(>r,” lie coiitimied, 

‘‘doing nothing more than their duty to their Stales and to their laiople in 
eniphasisiior, that essenlial guarantees and safeguards tor the juaservalion of 
the sovereignty of the {“States and for the ])roU‘(*tioii ol their nghis and 

iiitcrcslB arising from treaties, sauads and engagemeuts 0 !‘ otherwise, bo 

adequately and dfectivcly iirovided in a manner lair and acceptalde to the 

1‘rineeB.” This declaration hy the Princes had become necessary because of 

a tendency, which had recently manifested itself in certain imj-ortant political 
quarters, to consider the future of Imlia without taking the States into 

account. No solution which omitted to lake into consideralion this fundamental 

fact of the comi.lctc freedom of the States in repaid to such matters 

and their uuchulleugable equality with British India eoidd obviously be 

acceptalile to the States”. 

The Maharaja made it clear that there wore not two but Uircc parties, 

na:ncly, the Crown, tbe Indian Htates and Britisli IihIui, and any agreement 
must be tripaitilc and must be neg.otiatetl freely so far as the States were 
ooiicerned. “'i he Princes arc ]>iitliug forward thoHe eSHciiiial conditions for the 
preservaiion and the iiilegriiy of the States, not for the sake of the 

continuance of their personal power, nor for niainlaining uuclianged the 
nature of their Ciovcrnments. Not, unless the Crown fails in its obligation to the 
States~a contingency not to be con torn plated- can the Princes be asked to give up 
what is legitimately theirs”. 

His Highness proceeding said : “It has been alleged in Congress circles that 
the Princes are an imperial creation ; that they arc vassals of the Crown and have 
no status apart from the Crown : that the (picstioii of the 1‘rinccs is a red-herring 
drawn across the path of India’s progress for imperialistic purposes ; that the pro- 
blem of the Btates is a bogey raised by the British Ciovernment, and that if the 
Crown parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of India, naturally the 
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PrincQB have to look up to the successor of the Crown, namely, the whole people 
of India, for the preservation of their sovereign status. I may here be permitted 
to say that many States, big as well as small, owe their existence to the strong 
arm ®f their former Rulers, and that long before the establishment of the British 
Empire in India. They have come into political relationship with the Crown by 
treaties of alliance and friendship and other engagements, and we have not the 
least doubt that their claims cannot be dismissed in this airy fashion which ignore 
irreputablc historical facts. If one might point out in all friendliness, it is British 
India which is the creation of the British Government. The allegation has also 
been hoard that Princes are unfriendly to the Congress. But that is not a correct 
statement of the position. It is the Congress, however, which has of late shown active 
hostility to the Htates, and some of its foremost leaders have expressed the view 
that they do not want the Status in the Federation and that they would tear up 
the treaties of the States as if they were scraps of paper, and even that they would 
like to see the Status done away with.” 

The Maharaja of Dewas (Junior) said that it w'as not very difficult to agree 
on the ideal of Dominion Status which was well defined and well understood. But 
what caused difliculty was the manner and the method by wliich the parties in- 
volved sought to give practical shape to it. The Princes had left no room for 
reasonable doubt that their co-operation would be forthcoming in putting India on 
the path of progress. The Princes had no illusions that certain sacrifices 
would bo involved in their undertaking to shape the common destiny of the 
country. 

It was not at all certain, His Highness continued, that parliamentary demo- 
cracy was suited to the genius of the country and was superior to the system of 
Government that the Princes advocated. Parties in India, he urged, should not 
ignore the facts as they existed. J'hc Princes historically and traditionally were a 
basic factor of Indian existence. The States’ issue was much more a fact than 
minority or other iiroblems, which at their very best, were the products of political 
exiiediency. To prelend to ignore this fact or to brush the States aside airily as 
part and parcel of the Imperial British exi8ten(‘e was to do both material 
and mental violence. It was all the more surprising that it was done by apostles 
of non-violence. 

His Highness, iiroceeding, said that the Princes wore and would continue to 
be leaders of their people, and they c-ould not acce])t the claim of outsiders to 
Belf-ap])ointed trustceshi]) of their ])eoplc. They could not abrogate the functions 
that history, tradition and ]>rovince had entrusicd to their care. 

In tFiis connection, His Highness referred to the recent statement of Mr. C. 
Rajapalachariar that the tStatos’ problem was one for preliminary settlement siibject 
to which the ideal of a Constituent Assembly was to be pursued. “So far”, he 
said, “this represents the only attempt at a constructive contribution towards the 
solution of the Indian States’ problem made by any leader from British 
India”. 

In conclusion, the Maharaja said : “Some i^arties in India have claimed that 
no schemo that has jiot their consent should be deemed to be aecei)ted by them. 
Lest the case of the Princes, who liave an undoubted slake in the country go by 
default, it is our duty to reciprocate the same feeling and record the same 
seiitiment.” 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

Sir liertrand Olancij, i’ulitical Adviser to His Excellency the Crown 
Representative, announced that the Jam Saheh of Nawavagar and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner had been duly elected Chancellor and Pro-ChanccUor respectively for 
the next year. 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Chamber recorded a 
resolution appreciating the services of the Jam Saheh to the Chamber and to the 
Princely Order. 

Administrative Reforms 

The Chancellor (the Jam Saheh), in his concluding statement, referred 
to the question of Federation. He said that the Princes had approached the 
question with the fullest sense of the responsibility which rested upon 
them. “Our attitude has not been, and will never be, one of negative 
obstruction, On the other hand, we have always approached this question 
with an earnest desire, which we still cherish, to ensure the much-desired 
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unity in the coLstitT^ ional structure of India” Apart from other things said 

the Chancellor, the political situation and the hostility in British ^Tndia 

towards the States proved a decisive factor with the Princes. It was felt 

that the attitude of a lar^e section in British India towards the Crowu and 

the recent experience of organised subversive movements from British India 
against the States did not, in the existing circumstances, provide that basis 

which was essential for a '^‘^osor union between British India and the States. 
As for the future, the Chancellor urged legal and statutory provision for the 

effective protection of the rights and interests of the 

Referring to administrative reforms in the States, the Chancellor explained 
that the decision in that matter rested with the individual Rulers and their 
Governments. But since defective administration in one State was likely to 

react on other Slates, the matter was of general interest tc Ihom and had 

been receiving their earnest coi.'^idovation. It was, however, obvious that the 

conditions varied in difforeiu, States and therefore no exact pattern of 
administrative reforms or uniform pace of ])rogiL3S could be reasonably 
advocated for all the States. “Neveithc'eas, we have conic to the conclusion 
that the Rulers and the Governments of the States concerned should ho 

invited to review their individual administrations, unless that had already 

been done. It is, however, gratifying to Icani in this connection that rule of 
law obtains ])ractically throughout the States, and that constructive reforms 

and programmes of lieimficent activity have edready been introduced in various 
States and that fuither improvements in admitiist ration are in many cases 
receiving the active consideration of the authorities concerned with due regard 
to local conditions and resources.” 

Alluding to the proposal for the creation of Joint Services where small 

States in the same group were unalilc individually to maintain an adequate 

standard of administration, the Cduinccllor said that it was not inifiossible 

to reconcile the requirements of Joint services, wherever essential, with due 

regard to the integrity of the States concerned. “It seems, however, a natural 
corollaiv that if any State has an elUcicnt administration and possesses both 

the resourccb and the willingness to maintain an aihspialc standard, it should 

not be made to cO'Oiicrate against its wishes in such joint services in order 

to render joint administration convenient for other adjoining States with small 
revenues or inedicient administration,” he added. 

His Excellency Ulc Viceroy, in adjourning the session sine die, thanked 

the Rulers for the assistance rendered to him in conducting the proceedings of the 
Chamber. 


All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 

Standing Commitlee—Bonibay—lOth. to 13th. February 1940 

Piunckh’ Attitude IIeplorkd 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ IVoples’ Conference 
which had been meeting at Bombay for the last three days, eoncluded its 
sitting on the 13th. February 1940. The Committee issued a statement on the 
present situation. 

Dealing with the war crisis, the statement says, the Committee consi- 
dered the war crisis and pointed out the incongruity of Indian Rulers 
expressing support to the priiieijde of democracy in Europe while mfiintuining 
“undiluted autocracy in their own States.” The Committee declared that it 
was unable to accept the commitments of the Rulers regarding the war and 
urged them immediately to declare their acceptance of the objective of full 
responsible government in their States and give effect to this in the largest 
possible measure in the immediate future. 

I'he Committee repudiated the claim of the Rulers to speak on behalf 
of the peojile of the States and took serious objection to the British 
Government taking shelter under treaties which were entered into between 
the East India Company and the then Rulers under special circumstances 
and for using the States as instruments and permanent safeguards agains India’s 
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freedom and the spread of democracy in India. The Committee emphatically 
refuted the whole background of the theory and arpjument by which the 
Eulers attempted to defend “their autocracy and separate themselves from 
India’s proo:rcss.” The ])eople of the States were no parties to the old treaties 
and they did not consider themselves bound by them. Nor would they 
recoj^nise any new treaties or arrani»;ementa^ which limited their rij^hts or came 
in the way of India’s freedom. Their objective was full responsible govern- 
ment in the States within the framework of an independent and unitea India 
and everything that militated against that objective had to be rejected. '^^Phus 
no constitution or convention which made ]uogrcss dejiendent on the will of 
the Euler could be acceptable. The essential conditions that must be observed 
w^ere that the will of the peo]>le of the States must prevail in constitutional 
and other matters, that civil liberty must be maintained and that the rule of 
law must bo established. 

'J'he Committee had every wish to help in the pea(*efnl settlement of the 
problem of the States and in any future arrangement to maintain the 
digtdty of the Euler as a constitutional head. But the Committee could not 
agree to autocracy in any shape or form or to the will of the people of the 
States being overruled by their Eulers. 


The Baroda State Proja Man dal 

Sixteenth Session — Mehsana — 27th. & 28th. April 1940 
The Pkesidential Addhess 

The sixteenth session of the Baroda State Proja Mandal commenced at Mehsana 
on the 27th. April 1940 under the ])rosidency of Sardar V allahhbhai Patel, 

Sardar Patel criticised the Eeforms introduced in the State as highly 
reactionary and retrograde. He, however, advised the IMaiubd to contest the elections 
and seize the opportunity of demonstrating their hold over the people and oiler all 
]) 0 ssible co-operation in beginning the new regime. 

Eeviewing the important events that had taken place both inside and outside 
the Baroda State during the course of the year that had ])aBsed since he presided at 
Bhadran session of the I’raja Mandal, Sardar Patel referrcil to the great loss sulTered 
by the pt'ople of the Baroda State in the death of their late IMaharaja. He 
congratulated the ]X',ople as wxll as the State on the general rcdnctioii of 19 per 
cent in land revenue and the enclosing of the Hhnniyavi Shikarakhana which 
relieved the distress of ])casants in l>7 villages. He also referred to the relaxation 
of ollicinl control over local bodies and il'.e giving of the right of election of 
iion-odicial Presidents in District Boards. Ho congrainlatcd the Praja Mandal on 
capturing all the District Boards, which was a dear demonstration of the people’s 
confidence which was reposed in the Mandal. 

Eefoji.ms in the Sta i’e 

Sardar Patel next referred to the constitutional reforms introduced in the 
State which, lie said, would have stalisfied the ])cople thirty years ago but not now. 
Tlic franchise was very narrow and the composition of the Pcgislativc Assembly 
waB so arranged as not to allow popular elements to form the majority. The 
])Ower8 given to the TiCgishitive Assembly were also very restricted and then there 
W'as no shadow of responsibility in the constitution. One member out of four 
members of the Executive wnis to be taken from non-oflidals but he might or might 
not be elected, and much less be rcsjionsible to the Plonse. The Dewan whose 
powers of veto were almost unlimited was to preside in the House and even the 
Dcjuity President was to he nominatiul. Thus the whole scheme of reforms was 
highly reactionary and retrograde and would come in for severe ciiticism, even from 
quarters friendly to the Htate. 

Advice to Co-operate with Njcw Eeglme 

The Sardar, however, advised the ITaja Mandal to contest the elections and 
sei/c the oi)portunity of demonstrating their hold over the people and offer all 
possible co-operation in hegiuning the new regime. He said that he would have advised 
a struggle if their late Maharaja was alive but he considered it inopportune and 
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unwise to iniliate a BtTii} 2 ;^lc at the bef^innini; of the new regime. Tf after the 
demonstration of the strength of the people in the elections it was found that tlio 
constitution could l)e expanded by workiii'i; it, they would u;ladly work it, but if 
the reforms s/.liemc worked as an obstacle in the course of their stru|i;^le for 
freedom, they would have no hcidtatioii in rejectinjj;' it. 

Referriiiji: to tiie quoslion of minorities Sardav Pntel said that it was 
unfortunate that the M»'slim Lca<»;ue had advised the Muslims to keep away from 
the Praja Maiulni. d'iicy ^»ouh: be ^•:'ad if Muslims co.:h* scenro their just (Icmauds 
by keet)in,e,' away from the Piaja Mandal. Unfortunately the Muslims had evidently 
made an alliance wiih reacll »narv conseiwativc atui L^udal ekunonts in the count, r'y 
to obstruct the freedom of Uie country, 'i'ln^y hrd an actual demons! raticai of it in 
Rajkot, where the la'a^iic ta>k j/iide in Oi>eii‘y joining;' hands with the Slate and 
the Bluiyats, in breakiuc’ tl.e sihcmr iVi,.'e‘’'iieot made by tne 'riui’/.G.’o Saheb with his 
people. Before llie setlhaneiif, no Muslim from the Stair had opposed the Praja 
Mandal in the strut.';;^h‘ ; in fa * many had joined it ami ;;ono to jail, d'he Muslim 
Leaj^iiC came a.fLor the settlement was made. Mr. Ju,juih boasted witli [u-ide in tlie 
course of his roiatnt tour of Kathiawar about his adiicvement in Bajkot. The 
Mnssalmans wei'c in no bcttei position in Rajkot to-day. They sullered as much 
as the Hindus. 

The Lea(JUE and the State 

Til Bhavnaf;ar, sa* I Sardar Patel, the Muslim Lcay;ue proim.^auda against the 
Praja Mandal had resulted in a dclilierate attack mi a jn’occssion at tho time of his 
(Sarilar Patels) visit, which resulted in two deaths and 27 people hoin;,^ injured. In 
the subsequent trial, two Muslims were sentenced to death and about tliirly were 
senteuecd to various terms of imprisonment. Mr. Jinnah uttered no word of regret 
or sym]>athy for the victims of the riot but complained of the ‘injustice^ done to 
the Muslims in Bhuvnagar tState. 

Pro 'ceding, Sur iar Patel observed that Mr. Jinnah’s latest fad of partitioning 
India, which was not taken seriously l>y anybody, was admittedly not intended to 
do good to i\liisiim9. It had excited enough communal bitterness and given a 
convenient handlo to the l^ecn^tary of State for claiming before the world that ho 
was justilied in withhoiding freedom fioin India, though he wanted India to light 
for the freedom of oilier countries. 

Resolutions — Second Day — 28tli. April 1940 
CoNsrrru rioN al Reforms 

The session concluded on the next day, the 28lh. April, after passing ilic main 
resolution on const ilntional reforms. 

TJie Mtindal declared that the reforms were reactionary ami disap]H)inting but 
decided to contest the elections to the Legislative Assembly with a view to demons- 
trating the hold of the Praja Mandal over the ])Cople. 

Baroda Riot En^viry 

Another resolution passed by the Conference rcgiettcd the winding nj) of tho 
Enquiry Committee ap))oiiUcd by the State after it Inid taken evidence in (mnncc- 
tion with the riot whiidi broke out in Baroda City on January 2U last year when 
Idardar Patel visited it us President of the ITaja Mandal. 

Mr. Patee Exhortation 

In tho course of his com luding address, Sadar Patel exhorted the people to 
make the Praja Mandal as powerful a body in Baroda State as tlio Congress was 
in British India. None could, he declared, withstand the rising tide of popular 
awakening. 

Sardar Patel i*ougratulated the lhaja Mamlal on passing the resolution on tho 
eonslitutional reforms, q’he resolution, he said, was the aeid test of tlieir strength, 
q'liere was no ditTcrence of opinion with regard to tin; reforms, ICvcn tho friends of 
the State dared not say that tliey were aderiuate. They eonsidered them us not 
befitting the Baroda h^iate Init he would not advise them to take a drastic step at 
the beginning of the regime of the new Ruler. They should give prcKif of their 
intentions to co-operate with the State and strengthen their orgaiiiHation in older 
to get better reforms. 

Referring to the resolution urging the members of the Praja Mandal not to 
accept titles conferred by the State, Sarder Patel said that the conferment of titles 
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was deposed to the spirit of democracy. When a constitutional oi some other 
Btrugj»:le was going on between the State and the people, the conferment of titles by 
the ptate on popular leaders created misunderstanding. The State should be 
requested not to confer titles. 

The Sardar next referred to the resolution enjoining the members of the 
Mandal to wear Khadi and said that it was unfortunate to find only a few 
wearers of Khadi in tlie villages. Khadi was for the good of the villagers and the 
Praja Mandal should do vigorous propaganda in this connection. 

Concluding, Sardar Patel exhorted the audience to carry out the constructive 
programme laid down by the Congress in British India. They would attain the 
goal of responsible Government if they were determined to do so. 

Mu. Desai’s Speech 

Addressing the Conference, Mr. Morarji Desai, former Minister of Revenue, 
Bombay, said that in their own interests, Rulers shoulil make their subjects strong. 
Unbridled use of autocratic ])ower would intoxicate and degenerate the best of 
Rulers. It would be wise for the Rulers to give Responsible Government to their 
subjects. 

The session at this stage concluded. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

Twenty seventh Session-Madras —2n(i. January 1940 

The Wei.come Address 

H. E, the Oovernor of Madras, declared open on the 2n(l. January 1940 the 
proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Bession of the Indian Bcicnce Congress at the 
Senate House of the Madras University. 

Be wan Bahadur S. E. Riinganadhan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Madras, welcoming the members of the Indian Btience Congress and its 
distinguished President, on behalf of the Kecei»tion Committee and the Madras 
University, said that they were fortunate in that the extension of the term of 
office of His Excellency had enabled him to acc.cj)t their invitation to open the 
session of the Congress and lie wished to convey the most cordial thanks to His 
Excellency for honouring them with his presence on the occasion. It was gratifying 
to note that since its establishment twenty-seven years ago, the Indian Bcience 
Congress had steadily grown in strength and intluence and had attracted world-wide 
attention. The visit of a group of distinguished British and other European 
scientists to this country on the occasion of the Bilver Jubilee Session of the 
Congress at Calcutta in 10J8 might be regarded as a notable recognition by the 
scientific world of the value of the great work which the Association was doing 
in India, To South India it was a matter of some pride that Dr. R. L. Simonsen, 
a former Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, and an old 
colleague of his was largely instrumental in starting this great organisation. 

It was the fourth occasion on which the Indian Bcicnce Congress meets in 
Madras, Mr. Runganadham continued, ‘hind since the Congres.s met here eleven years 
ago, considerable advance had been made by the University of Madras in the provi- 
sion of facilities for advanced study and research and the various departments 
concerned had already achieved notable success. ‘Outside the University, several 
(lovernment Institutions and Departments such as the Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, the Medical College, the Presidency College, the College for Veterinary 
Bcience and the Department of Fisheries had done most valuable work. Though, 
compared to provinces like Bengal, Madras come late into the field of scientific 
research, she had made good ])rogrcR8 in original work. In this (*onnection he 
mentioned that Bir C. V. Raman and the late Mr. hamanujam had made ‘'contri- 
butions of outstanding meiit to scientific knowledge.’’ 

‘•Yon are meeting”, Mr. Ravgauad^xm continued, “at a ciilical time not only 
in the history of our own country biP in the history of the whole woild. The war 
which has been started by some of the Central European powers shows how mere 
scientific, efficiency, unaccompanied by a corrcspondiiig ]>rogrcss in moral ideas, 
leads to a ruthless materialism and lust for power, whicli thifvaten the very founda- 
tions of civilisation. It is true that lu'itlier science nor the scientist could be 
justly blamed for this state of afiairs. But yet a great resi)onsibility rests on men 
of science to see thal^ their knowledge is used for the well-being of humanity 
rather than for its degradation and destruction. And it is gratifying to find that 
scientists have in recent years awakened to their re8])onBibility in this matter. 
Most of you no doubt are acquainted with the work done by the Committee on 
Bcience and its Bocial Kelations instituted by the International Council of Bcienti- 
fK‘. Unions. With its world- wide organisation this Committee has undertaken the 
task of finding out the social significance of the various branches of science in all 
countries. Knowledge for the sake of knowledge is, indeed, a great ideal, but it 
needs to be sup[)lementod by the newer ideal that all knowledge is for tlie service 
of man.” 

On the utilitarian side, the Vice-Chancellor said, there was vast scope in India 
for the help and guidance of scientists. They could do a great deal to ])roraote the 
industrial regeneration of India and the utilisation of the country’s enormous 
wealth in raw materials. They could show how science conld be a])plied towards 
the alleviation of siifiering and the raising of the standard of living of the people. 
While there was thus a great need in the country for extension and application of 
scientific knowledge, there was a still greater need for the spread of the spirit and 
method of science. For the spirit of science was the spirit of the disinterested 
pursuit of truth. In these days when men’s minds were easily swayed by feeling, 
either religious or political, and when the judgment of whole nations was being 
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overborne by the commilBion of dictated doctrine, they needed to train the rising 
generation in in(ie}>endent judgment and to inculcate in them a passion for truth. 
The youth of the country should be made to learn that if tliey were to be worthy 
citizens of a truly democratic country, their minds should be free from passioif and 
prejudice and that they shouM realise the importniice not only of ideas hut of 
facts. By incuhating the s[)iril of science, therefore they would be helping in 
promoting the intcEcctual and moral development of the ]>eople, 

“Tlicre is thus a 'ast iUiKl in Iiulia for the ncthdlies of yonr Association,” 
Mr. Tiunganadhan said, ‘and tliC UniverBilies are ]>roud of the work you are doing 
and would be willing to co-^, >erute with you in all possi!)lc ways. If the linancial 
support they have given io scientific rosenreh has not been more generous, 
it is because of tbeir limited, rcsonrccs and not because of any lack of 
appreciation of the value 'o.d imnortance of sncL work for the country. I trust 
it will be possible for an Associal’ou such as yours to suggest some scheme 
of co-ordination of the scientific .edivitfes in t’m country, so tliat even 

with oo.r piescn* resources we may bo able to echieve better results. 1 realise that 

co-ordination of scicntilic >vork is not (piite easy in a country like ours with its 
great distances and varying regional conditions. But yet something coultl he done 
in lliia direction by th.e co-o]H.uation of the Ihovincial Govern incnls, the Universities 
and important scientilic bodic'-' such as yours. 1 fin. I from the abstracts ve(‘cived that 
you have a large n!im])or of i^apcrs to l)e read before the setdiomd meetings. 1 am 

sure tliat many of them deal with ]>roblem8 of great importance to the country. I 

hope tliat as a re^adt of yout deliberations scientific work will be directed along 
carefully planned and fruitful channels, and will promote the welfare of the 
country.” 

Mr. Runganadhau then r(H]uc8ted His Excellency to declare the Congress o])cn. 

Tin; GovKirNou’s opkninu Addiucss 


H. E, Lord Ert^kiiic spoke as follows, while declaring the Congress o]ien : 

]\lr. Bresident, Ladies and Genthunen, — It is eleven years now since Madras 
was honoured in being ehosen as the venue for tin' annual session of the 
Indian Science Congress. I offer a sincere and cordial welcome oiu‘C again 
to the very cmiticnl body of Hcicntists whom the t.'ity now has the privilege 
of onlertaiiiing, on tlie occasion of your twenty-seven ili session. 1 aHSoeaato 
myself, too, with the weleome from the IJidversity of Madras expressed by 
the Vice-Chancvllor ; for your d('libenvtions wilhitj the University prccirntts, apart 
from tlie academic lustre conferred, eannot but be of the greatest value and 
interest, in the intellectual contacts which will result. / 

Indeed, the liolding of this Congress in an etlucational centre like Madras 

does more than prONido the opportunity for tlie reading of Bcicntific papers and 

the discussion of current scientific pruhlcms between groui)H of Hfi(5Utists. It is, 

besides, a very great stimulus to the efforts of research workers in the Lresidency 
and to the advancement of scientific study in Universities and Colleges all over 
Bouth India. 

The occu})ancy of the Presidential Chair at such a Conference is the j)rerogtttive 
of those of unusual attainments. It has been my good fortune to meet your 
ITcsidtmt at this session previously on tlie occasion a little over a year ago when 
Prof. Bahni lectured to a meeting of the Indian Academy of Bciencts, and J have 
therefore, expejicucc of his cruditon. 1 am sure that under his guidance the work 
of the session will be fruitful. 

India has a legitimate right to be proud of the high place which her scientists 
have taken, in recent years, in intcrniitional academic, circles. I'he number of 
Indian scientists whose work has won winld-wide recognition has steadily increased. 
In ])articular, one may instance a considerable addition to the numbers of those 
who, like your President to-day, hold that signal distinction, the Fellowship of the 


Royal Bocieiy. 

By the courtesy of Prof, Balini I have had access to tlie material of the 
address he is about to deliver. 'Ihe subject he has (dioBen is both fascinating and 
recondite. 11 is t)aper, if I have understood it aright, is intended to portray the 
geological conditions obtaining at tlie opening of the Tertiary Era in the Houth 
Indian Peninsula and to show from a comparative examination of the flora and 
fauna in the Deccan area that the volcanic period during which these particular 
strata were formed falls within what is known as the Eocene age, and not in the 
immediately preceding Mesozoic period. Prof. Hahni has described his thesis as a 
popular preseutation of the subject, thereby indicating that he has relaxed the 
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rigoiys of purely scientific exposition nnd has unbent, for the benefit of a lay 
audience. Some volumes intended to convey scientific kiiowlcdge in popular form 
to the layman often succeed in producing notiiing more than acute mental depres- 
sion.* Allegedly non-technical (lcscrii)tions often seem thoroughly abstruse to us and 
we can only guess at the tremendous background of scientific kiiovvledge which the 
writing or understanding of a purely tcchni(‘al treaties implies. I think you will 
find, however, that Prof. Sahni has so clothed his material in lucid and interesting 
detail that the claim he makes will not be belied. 

Nor has your rresident been able to shun what is a very human failing (if 
I may call it so) among ]uire scicntisls. The search for Truth in the nature of 
things, which is the occu])ation of every research w'orkcr, is carried cut in a w'orld 
whose atmos])here seems queerly rarefied to more ]'edestrian intellects ; but the 
scientist is only human and cannot cscai)e the urge to demonstrate that his pursuits 
have their jiractical value in everyday life. So too IVof. hhdmi. Jlis investigations, 
he tells us, are more than the result of a mere wrangle between opposing schools 
of geologists, for in fact a knowledge of the i>ositions of sirata in the geologic 
time-scale assists tlu! cxijloitjition of the earth’s mineral wealth. 

15ut it is only a ]>assing glance which we arc given of the ]»ractical aspect of 
these investigations, d'ruc scientist as he is, Ihof. Sahni regards the material 
application of his conclusions, to judge, at least, by the space he gives them, as of 
relatively secondary importaJice. 

On the oilier hand, it in no way derogates from the dco]'> respect wc have for 
our own men of science, qua scientists, that their laliours, in modern times, have of 
uecessily become directed ])rogrcssivcly to a greater (h'grcc towards the material 
benefit of the race, in the fields of medicine, dietetics, mc-hanics, agriculture, 
geoidiysics, aud so forth, and not solely to the pursuit of knowlcilge as such. 

But no one, I feel certain, can dc]»lore more wholelu'artedly than scientists 
themselves the conditions of international relationship during this century which 
have turned the prosecution of rcsoarcli more and more into that barren and 
abortive |)atli, the cication of destructive armaments, 'j he circle is a vicious one. 
In making war men arc tempted to prostitute the creations of science to tcrrihlo 
and ignoble uses; and the spread of sm h conflicts df'mands further and more 
extensive calls upon the services of the scientists, not only by the aggressors, but 
by tliose whose only aim is to luolcct themselves from smh attacks. Let us 
fervently hai)e for a world order in which scientists need no longer be called iijioii 
to serve in this way. 

But I foci that I have sniheicutly trifled with your imi'ationce to hear Prof. 
Bahni’s address, and* I '^shall conclude my iircface aecordiugly. Before I do so, I 
would express my sincere hope- that this session nni> run its course to a successful 
conclusion and that its dclihc.rati(ms nn»y result iu th(‘ best advaiilagi', not only to 
those who are participating, but also to the world of sticnce iu general. 

'JiliC P'UE JDEN riAL AdDKK.SS 

Professor Inrhal Sahni, F.IES., in the course of his iircsidcntial address said 

The student of science lives in a woild of fragiiKiils. Nothing in tliat vast 
array of visible things that we call Nature ap| cars to our restricted vision as a 
com]iete ]iclnre. True Artist that lie is, the (hcator never revc'uls the whole of 
His design at once Like tire" child with a jigsaw luizzlc wc try to piece together 
the fragments of the licture. 

We have our moods, too, like the child. Sometimes we gaze wistfully at 
fragments of the universe far heyoml our reach. Bomciimes we are lieiit upon a 
quest of the minute: a sort of splitting process that is i\wc-ins])iring in 
endlessness, for as we ])robe deeper it unfolds to our wondering eyes systems 
within systems, worlds within worlds. Bometimes, again, wo are engaged in the 
reverse ]>roeeBS : of building up fragments into what wo like lo ihink is a 
plausiiile whole. Not that we ever get at, the real and complete ;>holc ; nor 
ever shall. I'or none of us has e\en a fraction of all tlie [)icceH, and each has 
his own way of imtting together what little he has. 

To the onlooker, who alone holds the key, ^ the serionsness with which we go 
about our little attempts must seem ]»itiable. For after all there can he only one 
real solution, one 'ITuth. Borne of ns may boast that we have got at that one 
Truth ; we only delude ourselves. None the less, curiosity lures us on, for there 
are few pursuits so absorbing as tliis study of fragments that we call Beience. 

Yes, this is real Beiejiec, the Beieuee of the original scientists, the seekers 
after Truth, 
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At times in oiu Bearch for the Truth, we come upon thinj^B we can mi\}vC use 
of in a worldly way And we know that some of these thine, s we can use, as wo 
like for good or for evil. But if we are mere seekers after Truth, we care no more 

about them but turn them over to others ; and out of this comes mucli Mint is 

good and noble and beautiful. But sometimes, alas, as wo see to-da>. (heed cornea 
to coniiict with 'ITuth, and thu passion to rule harnesses Science to le noble ends. 
For all that Svuence may iui.e done to civilise liim. Man, it seems, eun siiU be no 
less of a brute ilian be v.*s. the lurid light of liiippcnings we see that civilisation 

is nut the same tiling as culture. ^ . , , , , n 

But iliis is a sad digr ession wineh 1 had not inlended lor this occasion. My 

object this evening is to spcaiu a brief hour V'.’h you in ihc cou{em[fluiiou of 

than six monius ago the Hritisli Association for the Advancemi'iil; of 
Rciciice met under the ]^rcsidcnt.-:)lui* of a reno ved si‘it?iiiist. fii his addiess at 
buiulce, Sir A'brrt SrirarJ gave a vi id account of the way in which by a study 
of frpgrm.iits, such as samrdcs of ro. ks aiul of tlie remuins of })lau(s preserved in 
them as fossils, tic was able to visualise a scene in the west of Scotland at the 
dawn of the Tertiary era. As a pupil I feel tempted to follow Ids example, ami 
to ailcm]it a recotistviicUon of an Italian scene at abotit the stimo t'criod of the 

earth’s luslory. * i . n- r ■ 

Ihit I would ask you to bear with me if 1 seem at times to be telling a fairy 
tale. For at this distance of time we can only see a dim outline of the world as 
it was and the exact buiguagc of science is ill sniled to the d('Hciiption of visions. 

Competent aulhorilies ].la(‘e the dawn of the 'reitiary era between sixty 

and seventy millinn years ago. It is the birth of a mwv era in a very real 

sense. Stupendous forces, surging in the womb of tlie earth, bad already 

caused g’ 'antic rifts in the crust, and these rifts are gaping out into oceans. 
From Hiuallor fissures in the crust, molten rock is now pouring forth in 
reiieatod Hoods of lava which will cover millions of vM'uire inih’s oi land ami 
sea Vast areas are being convertcvl into desert by slioweis of volcanic ash. 
A 'new type of lamlscn]>e develops, with high voicanii* ])latcaus as a dominant 
feature. TJie face of the earth is raoidly changing. Rlu' imis on a moie modern 
garb of vcp'Ctalicn ; the land, lakes and rivcis become I'eoplcd by creatures more 
familiar to us. Still there is no sign of man. But the stage is being set for his 
arrival For this crili -al pciod foreshadows the birth, out of the sea, of tlie 

mightiest muunlains of the world, ami the heaving bosom of tin* earilj, soimovliere 
to *"thc north of India, which is to lie the cradle ol man. Rimh was the Boccne 
age : it was iilendly a “dawn of ihc new.” ^ 

Kari.y History op tup Dpc'can 

To arrive at our early 'reriiary scene in India we can either woik liackwanls 
from the present, or approach it from a still earlier jsisl ami try to apiire.-inte the 
settin'»- ill whicli that scene was laid. I preler tin; latter course, altJiongli lor a 
few inoments it will take ns far behind the period with which we are specially 
conccrmal. For we shall liave to go l)a«‘k to a time, at least thri'e Iinmired million 
years ago,' wlien neither the Atlantic, nor tlie Indian Ocean was yet horn. 

^ Opinion is liy no means agreed even upon tlie broad distrihiiliim ol land ami 
sea luior to the Teiiiarv era. But a<'eording to a theory now genendly associated 
with the name of Ihofessor \Veg(‘uer, wlio died a luuo’.s lieath in (dcenlaml a 
few vonrs ago in the pursuit of Reienee, ail the laml areas of the globe were once 
direcUy unilul together into one world i-ontinent. 'J he two A mericas lay much 
further to the east, while Europe ami Africa lay furtlier west, than at present. 
Oreenlaml, leclaiul ami the British Isles were all much closer together and were 
wedded in’ lietween Canada and Scandinavia. South America fitted into the great 
am le in tlie west coast of the African continent. Australia and Anlare.tica lay 
cltise u]> a-minst the south-eastern coast of Africa, with the southern lip of India 
in contact with I^ladagascar and wedged in between the Afiiean ami Australian 
blocks. At this remote period the South Bole was soniewhcre in Cape Colony. 

At inteivals during a period of several hundred millions of years disruplivo 
forces of iintliinkulde magnitude have caused ever widening fissures in the erimt. 
The (Ircat Rift Valley of Africa is believed to be one of the youngest of these 
fissures, still in the making, d’he Red Sea rift has now be-’orne two hundred 
miles wide; the Atlantii; rift is already an ocean. Ami thus, like icebergs breaknig 
oir by the formation of crevasses from the snout of a glacitu’, or from the edgo 
of an ice-shcet that has spread out to sea, the continental blocks arc supixmed 
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to have drifted away into their present positions. But these continental movements 
have not been all movements of 8ei)aration. They have also brought into contact 
with each other land blocks formerly sundered by the ocean. 

Mere in Madras we stand at the eastern edge of one of these blocks which, 
according to Wegener, has drifted— and perhaps still drifting — north-eastwards 

from its former ])Osition in the southern hemisidicre. To the north of it formerly 
lay the great T'ethys Sea wliich once separated it from the main Asiatic mass. 
The Asiatic block, in turn, has moved south-west, towards India. As the two 

great land masses approached each other narrowing down the width of tlie 

intervening sea, parts of the ocean floor were caught up as between the jaws 

of a gigantic vice, and they have been squeezed, crumpled and uplifted into the 
chain of the Himalayas. 

A PitiMEVAL Landscape 

By far the greater part of the Indian peninsula is made up of rocks that 
have solidified from a molten state. But the igneous mdivity which these rocks 
indicate took ]>lace in distinct ]»eriod3, separated from each other by a span of time 
of which no adequate estimate is yet ])ossiblc. 

The eastern and son them iiortion of the peninsula (shown red in geological 
maps) forms one of the most ancient land surfaces of the globe. Parts of it are 
believed to belong to the quimoval crust of our planet as it first cooled and 
condensed from a gaseous or liquid mass. 

From time to time other molten rocks from the interior have burst through 
this crust and solidified in the cracks, forming thick sheets or walls cutting 
across the older roedcs. The early convulsions of the earth while she was young 
arc still recorded in the comjdex folds into which these archaic rocks have been 

thrown. Over large areas the original rocks have been fractured by earth 

movements or so badly crushed and altered that we can no longer tell their 
mode of origin. 

This was the kind of primitive landscape on which, long afterwards, life 
first originated (in water) and on which the stratified crust of the earth was laid 
dow^n. With tlie passage of time, the greater part of this crust has worn away, 
and the old surface has again been laid bare. But portions of the strata still 
remain, ])rotecled in deep trough-like hollows in the old river basins, the Mahanadi, 
the Godavari, and the Narbada, and in a string of outlying patches along the 

east coast, from TTichinopoly as far as Cuttack. T'hese dei)OBits were laid down 
chiefly in lakes and rivers, but partly also in shallow seas that flooded the land 
from the nortli and east The wealth of evidence these strata contain tells of 
great changes of climate TiiuP of a long succession of floras and faunas that lived 

on the vast soutlicrn continent of which India once formed an integral part. 

Except for those temporary incursions of the sea, the ])lateau of the Deccan has 
remained a land area, bo far as we know^, ever since the original crust was formed. 

We have seen that the eastern and southern parts of the j^eninsula are 
composed mostly of rocks of great antiquity. Similar rocks, in fact, form the 
foundations of all the continental blocks, the eroded toi>s of the ancient mountains 
often ])roiccting through ro(‘ks of more recent date. The Nilgiris and the Palni 
and Annamnlui Hills arc con)])OBcd of large domelike masses of semi-molten rock 
which have heaved up the overlying crust and have later been exposed by the 
denuding action of rain and rivers. Tliese primeval hills usually have rounded, 
undulating outlines. Occasionally an isolated dome rises Biuldenly out of the 
alluvial plain. Jliere it stands, like a petrified sentinel of the hoary past, with 
his face obliterated and his feet buried in the dust of ages. 

Through untold aeons of Time, Nature has carved this ancient surface 
into fantastic shapes. Great masses of rock sometimes lie uneasily perched 
one on toj) of anotlier in threatening piles, like dilapidated towers. Vast areas 
are strewn with enormous weathered blocks lying in utter confusion, as if 
a great city, where only giants must have lived, had been laid in ruins. 
Occasionally a huge sphere of granite lies precariously poised on the rounded 
back of a hill as if one could, with a mere push, send it hurtling down 
the hill-side. A later day has seen the handiwork of man superimposed upon 
Nature’s in sculptured epics like those at Mahabalipuram - unsurpassed in the 
grandeur of their conception or in the depth of devotion that inspired them. 

The Deccan Trap Country 

Very different is the landscape in the central and western parts of the Deccan, 
coloured green, by convention, in all geological maps. This is much younger 
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ground, for as we st^p over from the red part of the map to the green, we tiaverse, 
at a single bound, a, vast span of geological time : in most places the newer rocks 
rest directly upon the eroded surface of the old foundations. Abruptly we are 
transported into a new era of the earth’s history. In fact we have arrived tft the 
dawn of the Tertiary. After a long x)eriod oi quiescence the volcanic energy pent 
up in the interior of the earth is now bursting forth in hoods of lava on a scale 
never witnessed before or since. 

Delegates to th’s Oo..gres9 who have travelled here from the north by way of 
Bombay or Nag])nr must have noticed the long, low, flat-topped hills which 
dominate the scenery ovc” the greater jmrt of tlie country drained by the Narbada 
and Tapti and by tin? uppei ’•caches of ihe Goda'^i/i and Krishna rivers. Tlio same 
type of scenery extends iino Kathiawar and Out<*h. and for at two hundred 

miles north of the Narbada. Crossing the WcBtern (xhats from Bombay to I’oona 
the railway climbs up through goiges cut throng] a series of lei races at diflbrcnt 
levels, like the rpoinants (d a gigi niic staircase. These terraces are the ex]X)8C.d 
surfaces of successive sheets of lava which were poured out at interval, during a 
period that must have extended through many thousands of years, and which on 
the west coast were piled up to a thickness of six to ten thoiisatu’ feet. 

Deccan iu^foke Eiiuprivi: Period 

With the fragmentary data at hand fet ns try to picture the geograpliy of the 
Deccan during the Cr etaceous epoch which preceded this era of fire and (huuisialion. 
d'he south-east coast is flooded by a shall cv sea, teeming with life, from 
Trichinopoly as far as Pondicherry. The same sea stretches iiorth-eastwnrdH into 
what is now the ])rovince of Assam, for similar types of fossil shells liavo been 
found in the two icvioiis. Near Utatur wc may pick up fossil tittiber, riddled with 
holes niaue by extinct types of woodimring molluscs. Tlio ships of tlie creatures 
still lie in their burrows, petrified within the wood: the logs must iiave drifted 
down an east-llowing river into an estuary or lagoon u hundred and fifty miles 
south of Madras. 

The northern sea has also overflowed tlie land, in the region of the lower 
Narbada. But the fauna here is very difreront, Ix'causi} the bairior of the ))lateau 
cuts it ofr from tliv. southern sea. The northerji fauna is more allied to the 
Kuropean — in fact the same ocean stretches on one side into Euro})e and on the 
other as far as Til)et and C^iiina. 

But of our western coast at tliis period there is no evidence: either India has 
not yet split away from Africa: or what scorns morg^ likely, it has brought away 
with it a large tract of land which lies to the west. By the sitiking of this tract 
the gulf between India and Africa will widen out into the Arabian Sea, isolating 
our triangular island of the Deccan which, like a gigantic, raft that has been cut 
adrift, w'ill continue on its long journey lo tlic nortli-east. 

Amongst the denizens of the land, dinosaurs fibound in tlie forests of the 
Central Provinces. Many of them belong to types peculiar to India but, strangely 
enough, they have their nearest relatives among the dinosaurs of .Madagascar 
and v^oiith America: tiierc must still bo some land connection loft that allowed these 
reptiles to intermigratc. But they are raj)idly ruimiug out thc'ir race. The last of 
the Indian dinosaurs lie buried in the Bumeta !)cds near Jabalj)ur and at the village 
of Pisdura near Warora, to the soutli-cast of Wardha. 

Dawn of Tertiary Era 

We are now approaching the end of the Mesozoic era. The old southern 
continent is breaking up. The gulfs widen. The same sea that washes the nortliern 
shores of the Deccan receives the rivers tliat drain parts of l^gypt, France, Belgium 
and England. It also laps the shores of Mexico in the far west. In the far east, 
it sweeps southwards, past Borneo, 'i'his is the enuatorial ocean of the time, the 
birth place of the great mountain ranges of the world in the era that is to come. 

It is over such a scene as this Unit the lertiary era dawns, with the lurid 
light of volcanic outbursts. There are indeed no volcanoes in the familiar, Vesnvinn, 
sense. Tlie lava wells up quietly through fissures in the earth. But these fissures 
are hundreds of yards wide and stretch for miles across the country, with crooked 
cracks branching off to right and left, all brimmirm with the fiery liquid. In the 
Rajpipla hills near Broach, in Cutch, Kathiawar and other parts of Western India, 
some of these old fissures can still be recognised, with the lava solidified inside 
them in the form of walls or dykes. 
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Tho Deccan lavas, beinp; rich in iron, are of a specially fluid kind that takes 
lonp: to set. 'fhcy flow almost like water, iillin^ u]) hollows in the land and 
Bpreadin|»; rapidly in horizontal sheets, covering miles of country before they harden 
into *the basalt or “trap” rock that is familiar to us. In its devastating- march the 
“fiery deluge” bakes up the soil and consumes all surface vegetation. The very 
earth is on tire. 

Tools and tarns begin to seethe as the lava flows over them. Here and there 
a stream is tlammcd u]) and collects its waters in a temnorary lake till it finds or 
makes a new channel, or the lake itself is covered up by another eruption. The 
bigger rivers, not so easily blocked, manage to keep their old course, gradually 
cutting their way throiigli any lava flows that might cross their })ath. But the erup- 
tions continue from time to time, a!ul from place to ]»lace over an enormous area, 
originally perhnps iialf a million square miles from Iw vjahmuudry to Cutch and from 
near Dharvvar almost as f.-ir as Jliansi, piling sheet upon sheet of molten rock and load- 
ifig the old fonndalions uiuler a plateau thousands of feet thick. Even after the conti- 
nuous erosion of milliojis of years tlic !)cn*ean traps still cover an area of ii00,()0U square 
miles, and you can travel all tlie way from Nagpur to Bombay, a distance of five 
hnmlred miles, without ever sle}>ping of! the volcanic rocks. Their abrupt ending 
along the west coast, whore they arc thickest and form the great scarp of the 
Western Ghats, loaves us no real measure of their original extension into the tract 
of land that fvjiindercd into the Arabian i^ca. 

It is diilicult to tell wlu'rc, in the enormous area of the Deccan traps, this igneous 
activity first began, d'hc trails of the Nagpur-Ghhindwara region were certainly 
among the earliest to be ]K)urcd out and so far as we know at ]U'cscnt, the highest 
flow of tlio series is to be seen on Malabar Hill and at Worliin Ilombay. It appears 
the vulcaiiicity began :n the eastern parts of the Deccan and gradually spread to 
the west. 

The lava flows vary in thickness from a few feet to as much as a hundred. 
As 0 !ie flow overla.]is another, it seals up the old fissures, and any later eru]>tion8 
have to force thc/ir way up through the entire pile. Tlicre is a tremendous outburst. 
A fresh crack has been rent open, or an old one has split wider. Tlie yawning 
mouth of Hell roars with thunder, and hurls fire and smoke and ashes miles up 
into tlm sky, as if s’gitting curses on Heaven itself. 

Tlie ash comes down again, raining u})on the lava still hot round the fissures, 
perhai>s arising a mound hen; and there ; or it extends the desolate wuisf-o by bury- 
ing under its weiglit any fresh vegetation farther afield. Beds of volcanic ash 
abound in many parts \\csUwn India, si)ecially round Toona and Mahabaleshwar. 
There must be an eruptive (‘entro ii\ the vicinity. 

If a lake or river happens to be near by, the ash sel.tles down on the water, 
forming a sort of volcanic sedirneut in which the creatures living there find a 
speedy grave. . ,, , , 

But it is an immortal grave. lor, ihroiigh a process that is still largely a 
mystery to ns, tlu; bodies of these i>lants and animals become imi)eriBhably 
preserved. Tarlhde for parfude, (;ell for coll, tlie jdant tissues are replaced by 
silica derived fi'Om the asli, or from a lava flow tliat may Jiave overwhelmed the 
lake ; and in tlic end we are left with an exact replica of the original in hard, 
indestructible silica. 

This is not a mere cast or an impression of the external features of the plant, 
but a ])elrifac,tion in the strict sense, which yon may cut into thin sections and of 
wliicli you may examine under the raicroscoj^e the minutest details of the anatomy. 
The preservation of the tissues is sometimes so perfect, and the resemblance with 
the tissues of modern idants is so compl(;te, that while engrossed in their investi- 
gation in the laboratory we are a])t to forget that wc arc dealing with forms of 
plant life that existed fifty or sixty million years ago. 

Tartly with the heat of the lava, but largely through the action of percolating 
minerals, the entire bed of the lake becomes hardened into a rock that rings under 
the hammer like a piece of steel. Embedded in the mud and stilt are also the 
remains of many land ])lant8, or the bones of animals living on the banks, that may 
have been carrietl down by a stream. Thus we may have a whole flora and fauna 
sealed up in a bed of volcanic ash, or in lake and river deposits iuterbedded be- 
tween sheets of lava. 

Prof, Sahrti then described in brief the life in the Deccan Trap period and 
the results of study by geologists of the fossil flora of the North-eastern part of the 
Deccan trap country. 
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Age of the Decoan Lavas 

For decidinj^ ilic question of the age of the Deccan traps, Prof. Sahni went 
on to say, it is perliaos unfortunate that so maiiy of the ])laut8 are new to sciouco 
and contiued to this coinUry , but. of course, they have an itPeresl of their own. 
For Uie rest, you will have noticed that from what we know of tlio geological 
history of the stoncworta, the fungi, the waterferns and inirticularly of the ])iriru8, 
which formed such a va t ()voportion of the flora, everylhiug seems to point to a* 
Tert’ary age. What is more, the fishes and the crusi. ceans, too, seem to fall into 
line with the plants. 

Concluding. lh*of. Buimi said : Thue the cb.inces are that the whole of this 
iinpooiug thickness of thousands of feet of igncocs rock was poured out witiiin the 
relatively shcu-i iiilevv.\l of tlie Kocemo 'period. (>uito probably this terrible drama 
of fire and Muinder was only a InCcf :na.?o<lc of the very eadics; ,-art of the Eocene. 
The thi'*,kiicss of u st'-atiim is by itself no nicasarc of Lime. For after all it woidd 
not lake long for a I iva lh»w a hiindrcvl feet D'ick to bo poured out like a flood 
from a fissure vclcano, once i" came to business. It is tlio deposition of the re- 
latively thill sedimentary beds during the quiet intenals tlmt must have taken 
up most of the time of the Do- can ira}) period. 

The conclusion that iho Deccan traps were poured out at the dawn of the 
Tertiary era and not at tlie close of the Mesozoic, brings them into line with other 
vast outpourings ot biOcenc lavas : for o:.amplc, those that now co\cr at least 
2lHj,(K)0 stpiare miles v»f the nortli-wcstern United Slates and the eiiuiilly widesju’ead 
lavas ol the old jhiTroi eontinent ..hat once uniLed the AVestern Isles of Scotland 
with Te'cland, Creenland and other ArLic lands, 

liefore 1 close 1 ought to say that this idea of the Tertiary age of the Deccan 
traps is by no moans a new one. Indeed, it is over a hundred years old, for it; 
was first i>ut forward, so far as I know, by Malcolmson in J-S2>7 ; ami it was re- 
peatedly expressed by llislop and others in the middle of last eent.nry. In later 
years thn question lias been discnsseil and rediscnsseil by so many, and from so 
many difrerent angles, that we could hardly see the wood for the trees. Hut the 
])ioneers vviirc right, as they so often arc. 'Fhey wairked with a clean state and, as 
W3 all know, a clean slate is a very useful thing. 

But the ]>iom'er geologists were right also for another rc.ason. They did not 
dea))iso the mute hut ehxpient testimony of the plants that Hiiflercd tlio fiery ordeals 
of the dawn of tlio Tertiary era. For, as the first flashes from the fissure volcanoes 
flared up ou the eastern horizon, the stalwart Ptdm said to the little Azolla : 

4'his lurid liglit is not a aun.'tet glow-- ^ 

It is the herald of a morn. 

And the fact is that this was the dawn of a new era : for, htok at the number 
of Eocene genera of jtlanl.s and animals that survive to tliis day. 

We h.vve now seen tlic eoni.rast between the red part of iho map and the 
green. Between tlio two lies a vista of time stretching back tlirongh wcllnigh two 
tbonsand millions of years. But man, a recent criaiture of the eartli, has united 
them in one ])oem of duty to Ids (,’roator : if the foundation rocks of the south 
have given ns Mahabalipuram and the f^oven Pagodas, the Deccan traps have given 
us Ajanta and Elloia, 


The National Institute of Sciences 

Fifth Annual Meeting —Madras— 2nd, January 1940 
d'liE PrivSidential Address 

The Fifth Annual General Meeting of tlie National Institute of Sciences of 
India was held on the 2iid January 1940 in the Nortli-Eastern Lecture Hall of the 
Medical College, Madras. Brevet-Colonel R, N. Chopra, President, was in the 
chair. After the admission of Fellows to the Institute under the rules governing 
such admission, Prof, F. Ayharkar, Secretary, presented the annual report 
and it was adojited. 

The report sliowed that at the end of the year there were 105 Ordinary 
Fellows auci 21 Honorary Fellows. Col. Sir Artnur Giver was appointed to 
represent the National Institute at the Seventh International Congress of 

53 
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Genetics to be held at Edinburgh. A. M. Heron, Prof. B. Sahni and Mr. 
1). N. Wadia were appointed delegates to the 18th International Geological 
CongyesB to be held in London in 10 10, 

The President then delivered his address^ 

In the course of his adilress Bt-Col. Chopra reviewed the work of the Institute 
during the vast year. As a result of a symposium on “Coal in India” organised by 
Dr. C. S. Fox, at the last general mooting, he said, a resolution urging the necessity 
for the formation of a Fuel Research Board in India was })assed and he hoped 
that the Government would take practical Rtej)S for the formation of a Board and 
the protection of the highly important coal industry of the country. A 
committee was appointed during the year to consider the replies received in 
connection with the questionnaire on Science and its social relations— a work 
which the Institute had undertaken to do on behalf of the Government of India. 

Continuing. Bt.-Ool. Ohoi>ra ])ointod out that tlie grants given by the 
Government of India and the various Universities were not sullicicnt for the 
work which the Institute liad to carry out. Unfortunately, it had not been 
possible to get any grants from any of the Provincial Governments so far 
and he would again appeal to all of them for generous financial support. 
The Institute was founded to fill an urgent need, keenly felt by scientific 
workers all over India, for a body which could co-ordinate the work of 
various scientific societies, institutions and Goverrnnent scientific departments 
and services tliroiigliout tlie country. Since its foundation in 1935, the Council 
of the Institute had left no stone unturned to further this ])rogramme. India, 
fortunately, was ii(*hly endowed by nature with all that any country could 
possibly need. While ininmrily an agricultural country, with extensive agri- 
cultural and forest lauds, it also had very rich resources of various minerals 
on which ^ depended the highly industrialised life of tlie present day. Its 
resources in the way of coal and water power were also very extensive. 
These resources, agricultural, mineral and power, had not been developed for 
want of a systematic ])olicy of industrialisation and naturally India stood very 
low in the list of industrialised countries of the world. 

Research Facilities Inadequate 

After referring to the cflect of the ])resent war on India, Bt.-Col. Chopra 
urged the necessity for the proper ])lanning and organisation of scientific 
research in Jmlia. He also reviewed the progress of general and scientific 
education in the country^ and in particular referred to the research facilities 

P rovided in recent yems *“by governmental and other agencies. With all these, 
e said the facilities for teaching and research in various sciences were still 
very limiUal and it was therefore a matter of real Y)ride that in spite of 
these handica])8 Indian students of sricnce had during the short period of a 

little over a quarter of a century justified their capacity for original investi- 
gation. In the words of Lord Rutherford, they ought to enter on the third 
pliase. namely, scientific research should iiow^ be applied for solving the 

industrial problems of the country. 

Bt.-Col. Chopra next gave a brief summary of how the British Govern- 
ment had contributed to the promotion and organisation of industrial and 

agricultural research after the last war in Britain, and said that very import- 
ant national organisations liad been built up for the investigation and 
a]>plicatioii of science to various problems connected with the daily life 

of the people and the nation’s industry as a whole. Lord Ruther- 
ford had, in his address last year, pointed out that in a large country like 

India, where the resources and needs of the different Provinces were very 
varied, it was essential for efficiency that the organisation of research should 

he on national rather than on provincial lines. His plea was for the 

foundation of a National Researi'h Council in India on the lines of the body 
which ever since its constitution had been rendering such useful service in 
Great Britain. Industry had rightly been styled as the basis of national 

prosperity and it was therefore necessary that every resource should be used to 

facilitate its progress. In this connection, research was of the utmost importance 
and he expressed the hope that work of the National Planning Committee would 
prove valuable in laying down the lines for the future development of the country. 
Agency for Co-ordination 

Giving the outlines of a scheme for developing an organization in India 
to plan and co-ordinate research so as to avoid wastage both of talent and 
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funds, preclude duplication, employ the available scientific personnel to the 
best advaatase, ana, finally, to arrange for the training of a much larger 
number of research personnel to supply the needs of the developing industry. 
Bt.-Col. Chopra said : . ’ 

“Starting from the tois I consider it absolutely essentinl that there should 
be a separate department of the Central (Government corresponding to the 

Department of Industrial and Scientific Research in Great Britain. It should 
be sta^Ted by soiei.dsts \\ th administrative exporience and not by civilian 

administrators. The Department should have an Achisory Council, the National 
Research Council, const it ated on the lines of the Research Councils of other 
countries for planning ana oo-ordiuatiiig reseaich, to ])romote and develop not 
only scientific, b,it ifulnstrial researe.h in the country, and finally for devising 
ways and means to irukie India independent, so far as posbihlo, of foreign 
imports by a well-planned siii*'. ey and development of its economic resources. 
It is only then that it Avould he possible for ihi^ country to assume its 
right place among the industrially clevebpo i conntnos of the world. With a 

view to harnessing {Science in the service of Industry, the proposed Depart- 

ment and its Advisory OouiK*il will also have to explore Wuys and means for 
extending the exiLting machinery of scientific education in the country, from 
the school to the i*nivei>,ity stage, dcvelo;, n[>plied 8('icnlific training and 
research, and finally see tliat rcRear‘*li, wlietlicr in ]>ijre or a])]'licd scienc'cs, 
is undertaken with a definite end in view and not only as a means for self- 
glorification,” 

India an Emtouium of Dhugb 

Dealing next with his work in connection with llm medicinal and toxic 
properties of the dithcrent i>lant8 in India, Bt.-Col. Chopra said that this work 
should interest them from the scientific and economic ])oint of view. Further, the 
8ignifi<*ancc of the largo numbers and wide picvaloiice of phinls toxic to man, 
livestock and insects had tu)t so far been fully a])preciatcd in this country and vast 
as the vegetable resources of this courDry were, they weio not being proj^crly 
exph/ited to tlie best advantage of tlie people. After a ga'ucral survey of the 
climatic condition of India, the general features of Indian vegetatiun and the 
relationshi]> of Indian flora to otluw lloias, Bt.-Gol. Chopra said that there were 
more than 700 important fodder i)lantB including about speiif'S of valuable 

fodder grass. More tlian 12,000 plants, out of a total of about species found 

in India, w(!i’e stated to have medicinal ])ropeities of sonui description or other and 
were enumerated in the literature of imligejions nie(lbin(\ Nearly threefourtlis of 
the drugs mentioned in the British ami other riiarmaco})oeias }jrew iii a stale of 
nature and others could he easily grown. Indeed, this country was a veritahio 
emporium of drugs. If these resourc.es could \n) utilised and the rnuHlual producls 
manufactured, treaimonl of many discasis could he brought within the means of the 
Indian masses whoso economic condition was unfortunately of a veiy low order. 

Collectors of medicinal drugs growing in a^slate of nature, and tlie present ami 
prospective cultivators, Bl.-(2ol. Choiua continued, slioiild bear in mind certain 
■ factors to be considered in order to obtain the standard ]>roduct. 'Jhcre was a good 
deal of variation in the active principles in the dificrciit parts of a plant and in 
different seasons in the same part of the plant. Even tlu* same i)art and at the same 
time of tlie year sliowed remarkable variati()ns in the (H»n((;ntB of its active 
primdples. lie had often oijscrved in the course of hi.s vvoik that plants collected 
at the proper time, when the active principles had reached matnrily and were at 
their maximum, gave very elfecdivc results while the same plants when collected 
under other conditions were utterly useless. Oomlitious for tlic eollcctiou of drugs 
ill the case of plants nmler cullivation were more favourable ami strict control 
over various factors could be exercised with greater case than was the case with 
plants growing in a state of nature. 

“Intimately connected with the study of medicinal plants,” continued Bt.-CoL 
Chopra, “is the problem of ]>oisonous plants, but till recently little attention has 
been paid to this study in this country. They contain chemical constituents which, 
if introduced into the body of an animal in relatively small quantities, act deleteri- 
ously and may cause serious im]>airment of bodily tunc lions or even death. '^I’hey 
injure the basic live principle, the iirotoi-lasm, of the cells of which the animal 
body is built up. They aie ordinarily called poisonous plants, and apart from the 
utilization of their potent properties in the treatment of diseases to alleviate the 
sufierings of man and animals, there appears to be no doubt that they are a source 
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of great menace in India through poisoning of livestock. It is a -matter of regret 
that no systematic attempt has been made in India so far to investigate these 

plants on scientific lines with a view to devising means whereby this menace could 

be co*n trolled. 

‘‘With a view to combating this menace, and as a natural corollary to the 
study of medicinal plants, the study of poisonous plants of India has been 

undertaken at the School of 'J'ropical Medicine during recent years. This work 
has brought out some outstanding features of the problem which had not been 
hitherto appreciated in India. About 700 poisonous species belonging to over 90 
families of flowering plants are known. In the case of the majority of plants, 
poisonous properties are only suspected but have not been substantiated by chemical 
analyses and pharmacological experimentation. This is now being done. A 
thorough and comprehensive study of all these plants, however, would mean 
sustained work for many years and perhaps for several generations. Another 

a8[)ect of these plants which will repay study concerns those which have insecticidal 
and insect repellent ]u*oi)erticB. Losses inflicted upon India by insects are enormous 
and at a moderate estimate arc calculated at 2,(X)0 million rupees annually and 
over a million and a half of human lives. The finding of cneap insecticides for 
the diverse needs of agriculture, destruction of household pests, prevention of 
vectors of such diseases as malaria and many others borne by insects, commensurate 
with the limited means of great masses in India are important problems to which 
little attention has been ])aid till recently. Vegetable insecticides are preferable 
to mineral ones, as these are less deleterious to man and other warm-blooded 
animals generally, and as they are also less harmful from the point of view of 
agriculture. Tdsts of the possible insecticidal and insect re])ellcnt idants growing 
in India, and of reputed fish poisojis some of which may also act as insecticides 
have been prepared.” 

Proceeding, Bt.-Ool. Cho]>ra said : 

“One of the chief difliculties in connection with our work on medicinal and 
poisonous plants has been the proper identification of the material to be investigated. 
The descriptions of idants given in the literature on indigenous medicine are 
meagre and vague and this has resulted in considerable confusion. Descriptions 
alone are not always sudicient for settling disputed cpiestions and recourse to actual 
B})ecimcn8 is often absolutely necessary. With a view to combating this state 
of affairs it was considered desirable to collect an I hen tic specimens of all the 
plants with alleged medicinal or toxic properties and after proper identification 
preserve them for the purpose of comparison, ddiis work has progressed and it 
has been possible to coITect G.tKJO specimen sheets of about I, GUO spoides. About 
9U0 species have yet to be obtained to complete the collection of all the known 
medicinal and poisonous plants growing in India. 

Classific ation of Plants 

“With the advance of knowledge of the chemiRlry and pliarmacology of 
plants, it appears to be certain that some correlatinu exists between the botani(‘al 
classification of plants, their chemical constitution and physiological proi)ertic8 
and one is frequently struck with the remarkaiile roscmbhince exliiiutcd by closely 
allied plants in this respect. An ideal classification of ])lant8 would be the one 
which in addition to satisfying botanical criteria broadly jirovidcs an index to the 
nature of their (diernical constituents and physiological ]>roi)ertieH. With our 
existing knowledge? this is not possible. The very fact that some of the families 
and genera, as at ]>resent understood, are (piite homogeneous in this respect, 
however, reflects a ray of Jiope that after all the luohlem is not so ilifficiilt as it 
appears at first sight. ^ 1 do hope that botanists, chemists and idiarniacologists 
will collaborate in evolving a natural system of classification based on their 
combined efforts.” 

After citing a few examples of some families and genera to show the marked 
resemblances between their botanical, chemical and pharma(‘ological aspects, 
Bt.-C-'Ol. Chopra sakl that the brief review of the relationship which seems to 
exist between the botanical classification and the chemical and physiological 
characteristics of medicinal and poisonous plaiits should ])rove sulhcicnt to show 
that in many of the families and genera these characteristics show a marked 
degree of correlation. He ho[)ed that further work would produce increasing 
evidence of this relationship. The botanical characters, chemical constituents 
and properties exhibited by ydants were all the results of organic evolution and 
a natural claBsifi cation must embrace all these three aspects, There was, however, 
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an element of distu.bance in the ease of plants. Climate, seasons, soil, onlUvation, 
etc., bad profoundly affected their chemical composition and hence their physioloj^ical 
characteristics, and it was fur this reason also that closely related plants differed 
in their pharmacological properties, • 

‘‘Collaboration between botanists, chemists, pharmacologists and agriculturists 
in work of the type indicated in a country sncli as India,” Bt.-C\)l. Chopra 
concluded, “is pregnant with possibilities which shonid not, only he of very great 
scientific and acavicmlc, ir.terest but also prove o*" gieat practical importance to 
the country from the economic point of view.” 


The Indian Political Science Conference 

Second Session— Lahore~2nd. January 1940 

Govkknur’.s Ofkning Addkpss 

The second session of the Indian Political Science Conference was held at 
Lahore on the 2ud. January 1940 un Icr tin,- ]>roBi(lcncy of Dr. Promotho Nath 
Bancrjea. Inaugurating the session, H. E\ Sir Henry Craik, the CJoveriior of the 
Punjab said 

*‘l should like to ask you what parallel you can find in past history to the 
position widen 1 hold to-day of a Proviindal (lovcrnor under the new constitution.” 

Jlis Excellcmy said, ‘ Tlio only paiallcl whicli 1 can find is draw’ii not from 
the field of ]H»litics, hut, of drama. For the Provincial (}ovt;nior seerns to me to 
resemble very clos-'ly that familiar liguri' of v}rc(‘k tragc'dy, the Aknes- c.r inachina — 
the god who, wIjoii the dramatist had alh)vvod his charaeters to get llunnselveB into 
an inextriiaihle tangle from which no liurnan agency could (levise an issue, at^peared 
suddenly on the stage with a Hash c»f lightidng ainl a eda)) of tluinder and with a 
few ])eromj)tory com man ds hrongiit order out of t he chaos in which t he plot Imd 
become iiivolvea. Similar, 1 faiu'y, is the role for which Provincial (roveniors were 
cast by tlic authors of tiic new Conslitution, though fortunately in this province T 
have not yet been calhid u])on to asHume it, and 1 sincerely hope I never shall be.” 

His Excclhiiicy reminded tl»e audience that tliose who, in mothnii times, have 
been acclaimed by various wrihus as the nearest }^)pn>ach to I'laio’s philosphcr 
kings are first, Uie ])rcsent ruleis of St>vict Ilnssia and secondly, ‘‘the incmbers of 
my own service. I leave it. to you to judge vviruh arc the worse and which have 
conti’i billed most to human bappiiu'ss or unhaiipincsH. But I am snie you would 
not wish to he in eitlnu- company”. 

Continuing, Henry said, “'J'liongh we do not wish to see the devotees of 
political science invested with sni>remo political power and authority, we rcpially 
do not wisli to see you witlidraw from tin* world into a rcmule jJiilosophic Bcclusion 
and vvasliing yiuir hamls of practical ailairs. devote yonisidvcs eiit.iiely to pure 
theory.” Ho concluded, “1 h(>i e I am in)t wiong; in thinking that tlic very fact that 
in the last t>YO years you have started these anmiul j)olitieal scieu'e eonfercnces is 
itself proof tliat'you hav«; despaired of the i.racuicnl world of (lie nolitieian and still 
retain tlie desire to disi'over and propagate, the right ideas for its bcttci inent.” 

The PKEFIDKNTtAL Al)I>IU>H 

In the course of his presidential address, Dr, Prfanolhft Nath Bancrjea said: — 

(.)no of the objects with wliicli the Jn^lian Political ScieiU'e AssueJation was 
started last year was to bring together students of ttolitic.al scicina* and persons 
engaged in the active imrsuit of politics. Dur Association seeks to bridge the gulf 
between politicians and political tlicorist.s. But the ar>plii*ation of this principle of 
bridging gulfs may V>e extended to'.olher 8]Ji<‘rcKof Ihonght and action. In India, 
the divergences arc so runny and so great that, it may perlmps be found nsefid to 
consider to what extent this principle may he ai^.lied to the existing political 
situation of the country, 'rhcreforc, 1 take tins topic as the subject of my brief 
discourse at this Conference. 

FuNrrioNs of Govekk.ment and Partieb 

Coming to purely political issues wc find that difierences of opinion exist irr 
India as in other countries in regard to the functions of government, though these 
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are of Jess vital importance here than elsewhere. The idea of an alLerabracing, 
all-pervading State has never found favour in tliis country. On the other hand, 
the view that the functions of government should be restricted only to the mainten- 
ance ftf external security and internal order is considered to be extremely inadequate. 
The State will have to play a very im])ortant i)art in the develo])ment of the politi- 
cal, economic, and social life of the )>eople, hut it will be desirable for it to adopt 
a policy of non-intervention in regard to questions like religion, culture, and 
language. Such a policy is likely to ])roinote harmony and goodwill among the 
different sections of the population. While the State sliould be the supreme organi- 
sation, the autonomy of institutions created for special purposes ought not to be 
interfered with. 

Indian opinion is almost unanimous in respect of the desirablity of 
establishing responsible government at the Centre as well as in the provinces. 
The manner in which the Congress Ministers have worked the limited measure of 
responsibility in the provincial field during the last two years and a half affords 
ample hope for its future success. But there is conBidcrable difference of ojuriion 
as to the composition of the Cabinet. A composite Cabinet is helpful to the growth 
of solidarity among the different sections of the people. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is diilicult to form a coalition betwe(;n representatives of parties 
which differ widely and fundamentally not only in outlook but also in resi)ect of 
of the goal. But no great harm is likely to ensure if further experiments are made 
in forming coalition Cabinets in the jwovinces. This brings me to the discussion 
of the existing party system in India. Some of the parties arc founded on political 
principles, while others are based on racial, communal, or class considerations. The 
Congress docs not represent the interests of any class or community but represents 
the political aspirations of the Indian nation. In that sense it is a national, and 

not a sectional, institution. The situation in respect of parties in India is a very 

complex one, but it is not more com|)lex than the party situation in most countries 
of continental Euroi^e. The ])art.y system is a useful, if not an indispensable, ad- 
junct of democracy ; but its demerits arc as serious as its merits are undoubted. In 

a country like Lidia, wliere the multi}>lc-party system prevails, the demerits tend 
to outweigh the merits. 

Electorates and the Servk es 

The question of I'eprosentation in the legislatures and the local bodies is 
a source of acute difference in India. The system which prevails at jiresent is 
not the represcjitation of the ]>cople but the representation of races, creeds, 

classes, sexes, and sueciM intercBts. In some cases, differences have been 

deliberately fostered, Ine consequence of this system of separate communal 

representation has been an enormous growth of dissensions. Separation has 

led to the demands for further separation, and untagonism has taken the 
]dac.e of harmony. This system of representation, tlicrefore, must be regarded 
as an evil, and in the interests of tlie unity and peace of tlie country it 

should be removed at the earliest possible moment. Remdtmcnt to the public 
services is a subject winch has given rise to a great deal of controversy. 

Unfortunately, both at the Centre and in some of the provinces, certain 
percentages have for some time, jiast been fixed for rocruilmont from the 

different camnuinitics, and in the case of some of these comnninilios only 
the minimum quidificalions have been demanded of the candidates. '’J'liis has 
resulted in a considerable deterioration of administrative etiicicncy, and it is 
apiuehcnded that a continuance of this j^olicy will bo a source ot greater harm 
in future. The true way of getting out of tins dilhculty, how’ever, lies in 
affording adequate educational facilities to the less advanced communities and 

not in giving them unfair advantages. 

Coming to the question of the future constitution of India we find that 
differences of opinion which exist ns to the goal of India’s political aspira- 
tions are not of a serious kind. It ai)pcar8 that time has been the most 
essential factor in the e^olu^on of India’s political goal, rolitically-minded 
India, howe.ver, is not in a mood to accept Dominion Status as a goal to be 
reached in the distant future. If l^ominion tStatus is granted immediately, it 
is likely to be aeceptable to the country. The gulf between the goal and the 
immediate objective is not unbridj^eablc, and if the British Government is 
able to take the right stej) without delay, cordial relations of a permanent 
character may be established between India and Britain. The existing system 
of government, with democracy in the provinces and autocracy at 
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the Centre, is an anomaly, and the sooner it disappears the better -for all 
concerned. 

The Wau and iNDfA , 

The advent of the in Euroj>e has^ led to the suspension of activities 
connected with the inauuiuretion oi the Fe«leration in view of the pre-o<'enpa- 

tion of the Government, imt the scheme has not bi'cn abandoned. 'J'he war 
has :ndee(l create’ a nev' situation frnnj;ht with immense possibilitit‘8 for 
t^ood or evil aecordin;:; to the tnantter in wldeli it nay be handled. The 

]»reBent is the most op ortnne mninent for Rritain to rcc(\enise Inditi’s rijj^ht. 

It is not clear what st'ccial diilicnliy there van be. in ai>ply’n[.'; the ]>iinripleB 
of demon aey self (U'tennimition to il>o ease oi India. 

dhe only fiatisf.vMcy muchimny for settine; a’l difrer''‘n(‘es as w'ell as for 
considenn.L; the details of dn‘ fiMure e(mstunl,ion of India is a Gonstituent 

Assendtly. This body sh mid h(‘ emisifuled c n the basis of proportional 
repreaeniation, so tnat all minorities and toecial interests may be represented 
on it. There should he no eornmnnai rein'esontation. It will he one of the 
main duties of the Gonstituent Asstmhiy to ])ro\ide sah'^imanls in Uie new 
consliiniion for *bc miuorities in tlm sha}ie of fundatneiital rights to be 
guaranteed by an api ' ntl to the hViloral Court or if neeessary, to an interna- 
tional tribunal. 

The indent no'nl of the hour in India is Imrrnony and ^^oodwill. This 
can bg secuicd }>y an enii.uhtenc<l sense of eifizensliip and a unity of purpose. 
We must all tliiniv of our eonntry lirst and d' everythine- Gse afterwards. 
As tor unity, let our motto he? : “In tliin;:;H rasential, unity ; in thin[i;s non- 
essential, lihei’ly ; in all thinjzs, charity’* If we renditr not mere lip-H(?rvieo to 
tliis imyto but make it our rule of eonduet in our daily relations with all 
individuals, and races, and coinnuuiilics, India’s elicrished ideals will bo realised 
at no distant date. 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Fifth Session—Now Delhi Ist. January 1940 

Till', \Vki.(\)mi: Addkesh ' 

About five hundred delc;:ates from tlic dillerent ]>roviners and 4,0()0 visitorfl 
were ]>icsent at the lifth animal session of tin? All-India h^tiidents’ Federation 
Convention which eommonced at iNhwv Delhi on the Ist. January 1940 under the 
presidentship of IMr. Su.hli(i,‘: ('hamlra 

Mr, M. Farooqui, Chairman of the Ixeecjitioii Committee, in Ids wehome address, 
refcrrf?d to (iie lemJency on the part of many of them to make the Students* 
Federation an arena to* flight out factional rivalries and dej>loj(‘d tliat their time 
should he w^asted in party bickeriiij^s. Uc Hiir^cstcd a t.wo-fold programme to 
strengthen the stiuhmt movement whicli was sliil in its infancy in India. Firstly, 
tliey must take uj) quesiions atfectinj.^ the averaLiC student and aj.dtale for the ful- 
fd rnent of tlieir demands throiuib the SlndcniH* JbMlcration. It was alno advisahlo 
to orLUinise study circles in schools and colleges with a view to ercatin^^ political 
conseiousneBH amoii^ students. Secondly, they rnnst en[r,ajj;e themselves in the uplift 
of the masst's. He sui;v,nstcd that the Federation should eonsti uLo a permanent 
committee to co-ordinate the work of adult literacy in ])ro;_’:rcHS in the different 
proviiH'es. He advised the students to talk less of politics and take up seriously 
the work’of Btrenc;thcninj5 their ort^auisation. 

The rKE^tiDENTiAE Adduess 

Mr. Siihhafi Chandra Bopa, in his presidential address, nrpd that the 
Leftists should anuoum-c clearly in advance with what oijjevd aud with what 
mental attitude they would enter a Blniyc,le, whether it was launched by the 
lli^dit or i)y the Left. “iStandinj^ to-day in the midst of a complex situation,” 
he*^ said, ‘'it is just possible that you may feel p(?rplexcd for a while. The 
vacillatiii^^, zig-/,a<^^ policy of the Congress High Command increases one’s 
bewilderment, 'the menacing attitude of some comranrial organisationa adds to 
one’s difficulties. The want of unity among the Leftists themselves well-nigh 
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unnerves an ordinary mortal. Bat though you Btand with your backs to the 
wall, do not for one moment lose courage or self-confidence. Remember, 
comrades, that the Left movement to-day is on its trial. Its future will 
depend on how you and I come out of this ordeal.” 

Mr. Bose said that a real Constituent Assembly was one which was con- 
vened by a National (h)vernment after the transference of ]>owcr had taken 
place. An Assembly convened by and meeting under the aegis of an imperialist 
Government ami eh^(‘ted on the basis of separate electorate would surely end 
in disaster to the Congress and to the Indian v)eople. He, therefore, asked his 
audience to raise their voice in jn'otest against it while there was time and 
warn their countrymen in advaTice of the coming danger in the event of this 
demand being fulfilled by (lie British Government. 

The problem before them, Air. Bose added, was the launctnng of ’.the 
national struggle and in case the Congress Working Committee held back, 
Leftists should march ahead with such strength and resources as they 
hapi)encd to [)osscs3. 'Ihe strucglo would be a national struggle, no matter who 
gave the call. It would be a fatal mistake to confuse tlie nature of the call 
with the nature of the struggle. 'I'he Congress was much stronger to-day than it 
was ill 1021 or 1000 or ]0o2 and if they liad fought tlirice with less strength and 
resources, they sliould not quail before the ])reseut. crisis. 

It might be ai’gued, continued Mr. Itose, that tlie Congress Working Com- 
mittee had not been sitting idle since September. A long-winded resolution had 
been passed and Congress Ministries in eight provinces luul been withdrawn. War 
Councils had been set ir.) in several ]n‘ovinces and there was talk of a volunteer 
camp and a volunteer organisation. “But what is all this talk of a three-month 
holiday indulged in by an ox-lVemier ? Why whispers on all sides that the Con- 
gress Ministers will soon return to office ? The man in the street is naturally 
cotifused and docs not know wliat to do. To make confusion worse eonfourided, 
War Councils have been ordered to spin. We arc now expected to syun oiir way 
to Swaraj, but how can we be convinced of the effi(‘acy of this magic mantra of 
Mahatma Gandlii when we know that a century ago when the Indian i>eople knew 
nothing but khadi and hand-spinuiug, they fell a victim to foreign domination. It 
is time to call a 8])ade a spade and to tell our people clearly that the idea of 
winning Swaraj through spinning is moonshine.” 

Resolutions -Second Day — Now Delhi— 2nd. January 1940 

J^NfVErENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION 

Heated discussion for over one hour took place tonight on a resolution 
advising students to celebrate Independence Day on Jan. 20 when the open 
session of the Federation met under the i)resident8hi}) of Mr. Siibhas 
Chandra Bose. An amendment to the resolution B])Onsored by the leftist 
group in the federation ‘while appreciating and welcoming the call given by 
the Congress working committee to observe tliis day’ noted with regret 
that ‘undue stress has beefi given upon charkJiay khadiy spinning, etc., in the 
pledge neglecting the very ])rogramme of action which our coin] try badly requires 
at this critical moment and urged the working committee to insert such programme 
of nation-wide action in the })ledgc. 

During the discussion on the resolution and amendment speakers against the 
amendment emidiasised the importance of the charkha in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress ever since Mahatma Gandhi assumed its leadership and 
the benefit it had conferred on rural population while those in favour of the 
amendment expressed the view that spinning alone could not bring them awaraj. 

The amendment, when finally put to vote, was declared lost by 107 to 151 
votes and the original resolution was carried. Mr. Bose, the president, ascertained 
the sense of delegates twice by show of hands before putting the amendment to 
vote and asking the delegates to divide themselves but the result revealed close 
voting. The proceedings were held uy) for about half an hour and excitement yne- 
vailed among the delegates till the result of voting on the amendment was 
announced. 

Greetings to World Students Bureau 

When the convention resumed session this evening it was resolved to send 
warm greetings on behalf of Indian students to the Bureau of the World Students’ 
ABBociatioD, Paris. 
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Message to British Students 

By another resolution the convention decided to send a raessai^e to the students 
in Biitain stressing the necessity of a real understanding between the students of 
all nations and thereby serving the cause of inteinational student movemeftt, the 
cause of peace, of freed )in aud cultural progress. 

Women Students 

The resolution on \.’omrn students, passed by the convention, pointed out that 
most of the women students liad kept aloof from the nativities of the All-India 
Students^ h'cderation duri: g the huiJ. three yenrs, and loged the necessity of organising 
them and suggested formation of girl students’ committees to woik in cooi'eration 
with provim*iai bjanehos of the federation. 

R1'''11!BSI0N in BrATF.S 


The convention stron -ly criticise 1 the policy repression adopted by Rulers 
of certain States and decided to take etrectivc s' 'j)a to uraw the student movement 
in the Btates nearer to the students mowmont in British India. 

The resolution on civil liberties reiterated to safeguard their rights and liberties 
against any form of encroaehnieiit. 

i'fl0:.10T10N OF COMMUN.vL IFaHMONY 

With a view' to ensuviiig that larger nun>ber of studonts belonging to the 
minority communities and Muslim students in particular join the federation, the 
convention .lecided that singing of Vandc Matiram which iiad unfortunately been 
invested with corn nui 11 id signilicance should be avoided, the banner of All-India 
Students’ Federation slionUi be disjdajcd at students’ gatherings ; it should bo em- 
idiasiscd <hat the federation was not connected with any iioliLical party and strikes 
on communal issues should be distonraged. 

The National 8tru(u«lk 

The convention appealed to all radical elements in the country to prepare 
themselves for the tmrpose of achieving tlieir goal, ex[>reHHed tlio opinion that a 
constituent assembly can really represent the jieople wlicn they are allowed to elec.t 
their representatives, and euipliaBiscd the neiyl for studmds to take up literacy carn- 
jiaign as a part of conHtrncti'’e work of their organisation. An am(*ndnient to tho 
resolution on national struggle which sought to criticise the present Fongress leader- 
ship and ask students to pul up their candidate fur the jiurpose of contCBling (.’ori- 
gress presidential election w'as lost. # 

Resolution on War 


The resolution on war ]>a88ed by the Stiuhaits’ Federation (Convention 
declared that ‘the present war botweem rival imperialist Bowers is directed 
towarils a new partition of the world and is, therefore, against the intcrcsls of tho 


people’. 

Aflor pointing out that the Viceroy’s recent dcdaralion in India and subso- 
qnent oflicial statements in Ihigland and India, in reply to tlie (Vingress demand 
for a clarification of Britain’s war aims in relation to India, do not meet the Indian 
demand, the resolntion states that the Indian peo|»Ic cannot understand how free- 
dom can be denied to them if the war in Fuiop • is really being fought to secure 
justice and freedom to oppressed jialions. 

i>uring the discussion on the resolntion, Mr. Suhhds on a point of in- 

formation, told the gathering that the Bengal Brovinrial t'ongress Committee had 
twice sought permission from the Coiigress working corurnitteo to launch the satya- 
graha movement in Bengal but so far such pennis.sion had not been given. 
He added that Congressmen in that province were getting impatient and were 
not prepared to wAit much no longer. 

The sessioa concluded at 2 a.m. 
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The United Provinces Students’ Conference 

Third Session — Lucknow — 29th. January 1940 

^ Presidential Address 

The third sesRion of the United Provinces Provincial Students^ Conference 
was hold at Lucknow on the 29th. January 1940 under the presidentship 
of Prof. Hamayun Kahir^ M L.A. (Ben< 2 :al) who in the course of his address 
said :--“No one was against compromise but it was the terms of that 
compromise that mattered,” lie favoured a compromise which would result in a 
commonwealth of nations for which all countries in the world were thirsting and 
which would form the nucleus of a world state. 

Mr. Kabir urged the students to read and understand history aright and evolve 
an altogether new interpretation of liistory which, he ielt sure, would go a long 
way in settling the communal lu’ohlem. 

Mr. Zaidi, Chairman of the Itccc]>tion Committee, in his welcome address, 
expressed the hope that students would organise a demonstration embracing the 
entire province with a view to focussing attention on the necessity for reduction in 
college and examination fees. 

Eesolutions 

The conference reiterated the students’ resolve to take part in the fight for 
independence and stressed that students should keep their organisations above parly 
politics and resist attempts to reduce the student movement into sectarian or group 
organisations. 

Tlie {Students’ Federation was urged to intensify its social and cultural activities 
and work for the intellectual growth of the studcnlB by organising lectures, study 
groups, social circles and excursions. 

The conference considered the industrialisation of the country as the solution 
for unemployment and poverty. It was pessimistic about the c.liarka solving ihoso 
problems and hehl that planned and scientific industrialisation was the only 
remedy for these evils. 


The Assam Educational Conference 

tenth Session— Shillong— 28tli. May 1940 

PllEBl DENTl A L A DDK ESS 

The tenth session of the Assam Educational Conference commejiccd its two- 
day session at Hhillong on the 28th May 1940, under the Presidency of Dr, SJiyama 
Prasad Mid'herjen^ who is tlic course of his address expressed the firm conviction 
that a proi)cr and satisfaclory nnderstaiiding, wlicthcr between communities or 
provinces, could come only thrt)ngii the process of education. 

Education, observed Dr. Miikerjce, should bo rightly moulded and controlled, 
and Bhoiild aim at the great task of welding together the teeming millions of 
Indians into one single homogeneous nation. The difierent stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, must be properly nourished, so that each might 
make its proper contribution to the building up of the entire educational structure. 

Heferring to the international situation, Ur. Mookerjee said, “it is oiir firm 
conviction that although dark clouds cover the horizon to-day and disputes and 
strifes hold their sway for the time being, the cause of justice and righteousness 
must ultimately triumph”. 

Eesolutions 

The Conference, on the motion of Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukerjee, President, 
adopted a resolution requesting the Governor of Assam to convey to Jlis Majesty’s 
Government its whole-hearted support in the wuir and assuring tlie Imperial 
Government its readiness to render every possible service in this hour of supreme 
need to the Allied cause. 

Earlier, Mr, Rohini Kumar Chaudhnry^ Education Minister, said that the war 
must be brought to a victorious conclusion and appealed to the young men of the 
province to do everything in their power to help in the prosecution of the war. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

(Vn^ERNou’s Opening SrEEPii 

The Cop vocation of Calcutta Uni\cTsity for the year ll\10 was held under a 
pandal in the grounds of iPe f^cience College ir- tlj-per Circular Road, Calcutta, 
on the 2iid. March 1040. 

llis Ficclieucy W/n Ihnb-'rt, r.s the Chancellor of R*e University, who 
for the first time picside;! over th ' fui.cGon, dccFied the Convociition 0 }>en. 

Addiossin^ the ;iradMat< ilis l^xceliency said “Many of you are about 
to leave the shelter ot ihirf great lluiversity and face tlio world with its 

joys and sorrow"', with its unsoived ]irof)Ieins and also with its great and 

far-reaching achieveiuentB. Yon will do so with all the erPhiisiftsm of youth. 

To some of yon the way niay be dilllcult, to others easy. Rut I would ooun- 
sel all of you to keep in mind the ii58])iring rahice you liave heard to-day 
and to remt raber that alihough you belong to a select intcdlectiial groii]) yet» 
in the words of a uise observer of life, education is what remains to us when 
wc have forgotten all our learning. 

“in the short time that I have been hero new im|irossioi\8 have crowded 
upon me on every turn — both here in Calcutta and still more prrlia]>8 in the 
fields and h'vpaths of rural Rcngal. I have become conscious of long-standing, 
difficult, and at the same time urgent problems awaiting solution by the organized 
genius of the Rengaloe ]teople. 

“1 am at heart a country man and thongli 1 cannot speak to the man of 
the field in Ids oun language as 1 would like to, J ha\e done wliat I can to got 
into personal touch with him and intend to do more. For, like you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I realize how much the life of this pro\ince (h‘pends on what you 
have called ‘tlie man bt^hind the plough’ and how much w(*, in this great city 

and in this great university, owe to the ])ioduct of his labour. Ami just us tho 

good cultivator lca\’es his land the better for his temling so slionld wc, in 

whatever walk of like wc find ourselves, strive to leave our mark for good.’* 

Km MmzA iHMAii.’s Convocation vSYeech 

In delivering his address Sir Mirza Ismail recall (‘d with pride tlic associa- 
tion of the late llajlantra Pravina Sir Rrajiaidra Nath Seal with the University 
of Mysore for nearly a decade ami of Sir Asluitosh Mukerji who deli\*:Ted the 
first Convocation address of that Univorsity in 11)18. 

He made appreciative reference to the achievements of the I'ost Cradnato 
Departments of the Cah utta University and referring to specialization in Indian 
universities in general said : “AlihongJi it may he readily accepted that at the stage 
of the lirst degree, there should be provision for as niaiiy yariecl coniseH ns possible, 
since it is ditlicult to cx]>ect tliat the iinivcrsiticH in Jmlia siionld specialize at this 

Binge, T ask in all serionsness, if it is not desirable, nay even nceesHary, for Indian 

universities to take stock of their position ami organize some distiibution among 
themselves of the course of higher slmlies ami the lines of researeh work, ’i'he 
outlay on equipment ami statf in the higher and siirc ialized hranchcB of learning is 
very large, and it is in the national interest that the *phinL' works to full capacity. 

“The time is come for our universitieH to take common counsel and distributo 
courses of a highly 8pe< inlized and advanced character on a regional basis. 'Jliis 
will also effect economy of resources in another way. At puesent, a large number 
of our studenls go abroad ami one reason for this is to pursue studies of an 
advanced character at universities which have obtained a reputation under tho 
guidance of a great teacher in one subject or an a her. 

“Biiccialization of the kind 1 have suggested ought to enable us to develop 
such centres in our own country, ami not only keep our students from going 
abroad but ])robably eA’cn attract students from abroad. Of course, there will 
always be a movement of students from one centre of learning to another, and I 

certainly do not desire that our students should desist froni going abroad to seek 

inspiiation at the feet of a great master. Rut tlie necessity to go to foreign 

countries for want of facilities at home is not a matter for gratification. Not only 

should Indian universitiee themselves specialize but they should join together in 
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fluppoiting a certain number of all-India institutions where instruction of the most 
advanced kind and facilities for research of the same standard as in foreign 
universities should be available freely for those who are qualified to take advantage 
of them. 

“I think, however, that always, but especially now, the first duty of a univer- 
sity is towards its rank and file, the ordinary, average thousands who for a brief 
period submit themselves to its discipline and accept with outstretched arms, what- 
ever it is willing to give.” 

Speaking of the “undcr-graduates,” Sir. Mirza Ismail said that the one thing 
which to India mattered more than anything else was the uneducated masses of the 
people. “It is on them, mainly” he proceeded, “that the immediate and distant 
future depends. I am sure the a' ihorities of the University and the people in the 
colleges know well how best to guide and inlluencc these young beings entrusted 
to them.” 

Turning to ‘‘the graduates and their future”. Sir Mirza Ismail wondered what 
was there for these graduates to do. “First”, he observed, “one thinks of the fact 
that in Bengal, as elsewhere, agriculture is at the very foundation of the life of 
the province. But that foundation has become i^crilously inadequate. There is too 
much xircssure on land in Bengal. A ]>casant family of five x^cople cannot expect 
to live much above the tevel of subsistence on a holding of two and a half acres. 
There is but one remedy, the iticrease and improvement of the yield by improving 
the old agricultural methods. The cultivator must be shown what scientific 
agriculture can do, and must be persuaded with infinite sympathy and patience to 
adopt the modern ways. 

“What an op])ortunity is here for university men I Among a people whose 
history goes back so far, the fetters of custom and the inertia of centuries can only 
be overcome by the ready self-sacrifice, the sustained effort, of those who themselves 
enjoy the benefits of a liberal education. Such men should, of course, at the same 
time be snecialists. In recent years, efforts have been made in Bengal to spread 
the knowledge of scientific agriculture. 

“Between the highly educated and the partially or wholly uneducated a 
yawning gulf is fixed. It is most imi>ortnnt, even in the interests of the universities 
themselves, that this gulf should be, not bridgedy which is condescension and 
danger, but fillml in. I do hope that in the young men of this University, at least 
there is no feeling of superiority, and that they have the sense to realize that the 
horny-lmndcd son of toil in the field is as yet a better man than they are. If the 
university man trained ix^ Jtgriculturc is going to patronize the i)casantB he had 
better have stayed in his laboratory. Indeed the very idea in his studying in a 
university is to liberalize him to give him that sympathetic common sense that can 
recognize genuine human values.” 

In this connexion Hir Mirza Ismail emphasized the value of rural service by 
university men and pointed out what was being done in Mysore in this respect. 
“All that has been done in Mysore,” he said, “is, in the first jdace, that students, 
while still in college, take ])articular villages under their care and, in the second 
place, a larger and more systematic |)lan, a centre on ‘settlement’ lines for the 
training for university men in rural service has been started. AVider development, 
there or any-where, will de])end partly on the direct interest shown by governments 
‘and their substantial financial support but mainly on the driving enthusiasm of 
those of our young men who really care what sort of life is led by their fellow- 
countrymen in tlie villages, 

“I profoundly hope that this enthusiasm may nowhere be lacking, that 
members of the Indian universities, in ever-increasing numbers, will devote 
themselves to the social and economic problems of the countryside, and carefully fit 
themsolves to take the lead in the movement for the uplift of the rural people. 

“All this does little enough to solve the problem of unemployment. I do not 
see any i)088ible solution except a deliberate policy of industrial expansion in our 

“India has a great economic future. Her resources entitle her to first rank 
leadership in this field. But in order to fulfil that destiny, those who have money 
must be prepared to disinter it and show some measure of confidence in each other 
and on the other hand, the educated sons and daughters of India must cease to 
despise and shrink from the work that one does with one’s hands. AVe must be 
planning now for the difiicult times afterwards, and both the industrial and the 
academic world have huge responsibilities to the country in this connexion. 

“There is one field of employment that to my mind has not been adequately 
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explored by the iinis erBities. However much we may deplore wavs and the ^i^rowth 
of armaments, I presume w^c may take it that unless and until there is a change 
of heart, this evil incidental to social organization will continue, India will bo 
compelled to think of her national defence in more im])crative terms than has been 
the case hitherto when we ha’ e complacently taken it for ganicd that the llritish 
soldier and the British sailor wdll spare us all anxiety on the score of defence. 
Indianization of the armv and tlie growth of an TiuUan navy cannot be delayed any 
longer with safety, mdu must also develop the new a’ ui of warfare in the air. India 
has ample resources, too, for the production of mnnuiosis and annaments. 

‘‘1 look forward to a large employment of iioiversity men in live great war 
industries and also In the army, the navv and the jiir i(*ic.c. Among the 
indirect beneficial rlfccts of the present war will probahly bo found the 
greater readiness to ad. nit lnd«an? to commission ed ranks ui (he army and a 
greater utilizaticn of liidia’s resources for tne production of war materials. I 
cannot help thiiikd^g that with a wiser British policy in India, our resoiirces 
Ondustrial aud bclligercnl) might by this nmo have bceu so developed, and 
would have been olYered so gladly in alliance, that Britain tluis supported 
would have been far more dreaded by her enemies. 

In coneUisiOii, Sir Mirza Ismail im}>ren8ed upon the graduates the value 
of ‘tolerance and unity’. “It is divisii)n and disiriisl,” he oiiscived, '‘that 
weakens India and so many pood causes r i India, and overylnxly knows that 
this province of B.iigal is itself rent with faction. Here is something worthy 
of your mettle, graduates. You, who Iiave lived liapi>ily together in college, 
go forth now, armed with generosity and decency, and destroy the devil of 
disunion.” 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

The Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur Azizul Ila^iur, in his address made 
a brief survey of the maijy and varie<l activities of the llniviMsity. Keferring 
to the new regulations under wliich the forthcoming MairitMilation Examina- 
tion was going to be held, he said that there were some in tlie i)rovinct 5 who 
doubted the wdsdom or utility of these changes, lie would not argue with 
those who held that the introduction of the mother-tongue as the medium 

of expression in the Maliiculation teaching and examination was a retrograde 
measure. It wuis said that the new syllabus was overloaded and there were 
too many subjects for the Matriculation. 

“1 am yet to be convim^cd” ho said, *‘that tl^c su))jcctH are too many 
or that the syllabus on any of these Huhjetd.s is heavy, Ihoiigli 1 may frankly 
say that there is possibly room for a further coiisiderution of the syllubus 
of elementary Bcieutilic knowledge. In any case, there, is no doubt that the 
tyi)e of teaching must be on a dilTorent ])aUcrn from what has so long been 
followed if the requisite Matriculation slandard has to be achieved. The 
University fully realized this aspect. We have over ].r>(Xj schools in our charge 
including those in Assam, 'i'hc ori-^anizalion of better teaching in scdiuols has 
therefore been the aim of this University for some years past. TJie payment 
of minimum salary to teachers with greater security of bmurc, j)roviHion of 
Brovident Fund and other conditions are being enforced in our schools. 
Ivegulations for the revised B. T. eotiise have also been changed recently. 
Unfortunately there are only two Training Colleges in Bengal and the 
necessity of taking some 8i)ecial steps with a view to training a larger number 
of teachers has been felt for some years past. H]>ecial classes for teachers 
have therefore been started by the University aiid only Inst year about I, (XX) 

teachers were trained in the teaching of (ieography, Elementary Hcienoc and 
other subjects, The number of teacliers trained so far under this scheme 
within the last three years is over 2.M). It is hoj'cd that in course of time 
every teacher will take advantage of the snecial training courses and that 
the teaching work in schools will achieve a nigher standard than what it is 
to-day. But whatever that may be, a change in the standard of the lilatricula- 
tion Examination was long overdue and we have introduced the new regulations 
only after mature deliberations and with our eyes fully open. Living in a 
world of competition to-day we cannot allow the best of our youths to spend ten 

years of early formative period in schools and in the end to make them a life* 

long victim of a mechanized system of education detrimental to the develop- 
ment of the individuality and the personality of the students. 

Proceeding, the Vice-Chancellor referred to the proposed changes in the 
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Begiilations making; Islamic History and Culture as a subject by itself for 
the M.A. Examination. The proposals have been accepted by the Senate and 
are awating Government approval. 

“May I,” the Khan Bahadur said, “take this legitimate pride in the fact 
that once again it is the unique triumph of this University that it is the first 
here or elsewhere to take measures for the systematic provision for the promo- 
tion of study and research in Islamic History and Culture and that this 

subject had never received the compliment of recognition as a regular subject 
of study in any seat of learning ? 'J’here is none in this great country or 
even outside who will not admit to-day that even though at tlie time when 
the department of Ancient Indian History and Culture was first organized 

there were innumerable diiricullies to be surmounted, that there were very few 
text-books and that the materials for lectures and teaching had to be collected 
from a variety of sources, this department has succeeded in producing many 
eminent scholars whose contributions to every branch of Ancient India’s 
culture and civilization have won the recognition ail over the world. I look 
forward to the time when the de])artment of Islamic History and Culture 
inspite of the many initial dilficulties before us to-day, will attract many 
eminent scholars who will reveal to the world the rich contributions of 
Islam to the liistory of civilization. Eor the Moslem students this will open 

out an empire of knowledge vast in extent and variety suiting their Bi)ecial 

aptitude requiring years of devoted study and research and will also give 

them an opporinniiy to consecrate their intellectual attainments to tlie service 

of Islam by expounding the fascinating record of the ciil Litre of Islam to the 
world, thus giving them a deeper insight into the basic features of their 
faith and its ])hilo 80 phy. Living in a world to-day when mistrust, misunder- 
Btandiug and doubt dominate all aspects of human relationship, I look for- 
w^ard to the growth of a generation under the fostering care of this University 
who by their studies of the culture of Ancient India and of Islam will succeed 
in ushering an era of mutual undcrstaiuliiig and amity, where a Hindu will 

remuiu a Hindu in every sense of the term, dee}>ly loyal to his own cuUuro 
and traditions, and a Mussalman will remain a true Moslem with all his 

burning faith and his deep convictions and yet they will grow u]i each 

res])ccll'ul and tolerant of the other thus creating an atmoBi)here of intellectual 
understanding in this land of diverse faiths, and leading up to the laying of 
the true foundations of our national life. 

Beferring to the iirol^lem of Moslem education, the Vice-Chancellor drew 
the immediate atfentioir- of the Government and the juiblic to the extreme 

paucity of Moslems in the science classes. He hoiied serious attention would 
he given to this problem with a view to encouraging Moslem students to 

join the science elapses in larger numbers. 

Turning to the graduates, the Klian Bahadur paid : ‘’Be worthy of your 
Degrees and keej) the map of this province and tliis country before you in 

your life and career.” 


The Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya Convocation 

Mr. Aney’s Convocation Address 

The following is the text of tho Convocation Address delivered by 
Loknayak Shri M, S. Aiiey^ M.l.a. at Gurukula Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri, 
on March 194.0 \— 

Mr, Principal, Professors, Students, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I wish at the very outset to thank you sincerely for the great honour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Convocation S])eecli of the Gunikal Vishwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished ])ublic men, educationiBls and 
Beholars have come to perform tliis pleasant function in the ]>revious years. I 
was therefore very much liesitating to accept the invitation which w'as so kindly 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend Prof. Indra. 

I ultimately accepted it however as I felt that I would be able to come in 
direct contact at least for a short time with the philanthrophic souls who have 
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dedicated their lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the 4)re8er- 
vatiou of the most [>reciouB learning handed down to us as a valuable legacy by 
the Kibhis from times immemorial, A dip in the holy waters of the Ganges is 
described as puMicieiitiy poten* to cleanse the body and the mind of all tlte sins 
committed in the life. I beiieve that the association with the saintly persons has 
undoubtedly tne eflioacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
from the UnroBtriai to the ccicsiiul and from the material to tlie spiritual planes. 
Although I had no .nisglvings that I had very lilt!.' to teach, 1 felt that there 
was a great Oj)portunity for me to learn something. 'Jlie temptation ])rovcd too 
strong to resist. J yiclued .o the i-icsaiue of I’rof. Imha, and you find me here in 
your midst. 

on ■.!(» subject, luue learned men waxed so elcKiuent and have been so 
vocal as on the ideals of cducalio'*, its aims mid ao on. It w'O'd I he a modest and 
moderate esiinnite if 1 ^ay that h^ss than hlKj learned scholars in the civilised 
world deal with the subject o (aliicatioii in ..ome form or other in their addresses 
every year. 'I'lie only vedeeming feature is that ad oi them do not speak in the same 
language, tliercfoie most of tlie speeches are uninielligihle and remain unn(»tice(l by 
people not knowing the language. If all of tliem were to be read, by one individual, 
lie will have to read not less than three spoo-hos a day. There will be liardly 
time enough hir that studcLt to be attentive even to the physii*al needs and requi- 
rements of his body. Wiieu such a prolilcm is .ircseiiled to us iu all seriousness, 
I am inclined U.- reg itl that wlien (dod is said to iiavo confounded the longuos 
of men, it was a blessing in (lispjiisa of curse. If the whole world would liavc 
spoken the same language it wouhl have' been inipossilile even for the most advan- 
ced country to maiiitain an ni)todatc liluary anywlu'rc. 1 very much doubt 
whether a common language throughout tlie world wouhl have nailly conduced to 
the gener.d happiiu'ss of niankiml and }'romotion of community of interests or 
woiked otherwise. 

Without being pedantic 1 think that any cdu<*atioual system which is w’orthy 
of re(‘ognition must have certain (lelitiilc olijocts to pursue and achieve. A ptiriioso- 
less system of oduciititm will only turn out young men wdio are unable to play 
any useful part in the world after they come out of tlieir Alma-Maler. 'I'he system 
of education wliud' prevails in almost all the Universities established in India is 
to my mind one without any dolinito purpose in view. The system loaves no 
imprint on llie mind or the iieart of (he recipient. Ilis mind after having gone 

through a course of cduculioii over V) or lb years is like a clean slate on which 

anything can be written. It is a mind which can W. subjugated and brought 

uiuler its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how^ to wi(‘ld hiB 
pen w'itli facility and oxi)rcss himHclf in a fascinating style. Ho is not at ail incli- 
ned to question tlie author and challenge liis conclusions. Hut tliose wlio are 

brought u}> in Iluj school of education wldi*h had never phu'ed before the young 
boys any iileal of the p»uri)ose of human existence or human dignity and human 

resiK)nsi1)ility, have really no menial, moral or sitiritiial convictions by which (hoy 
should be able to judge the observations of the autliors whom tliey happen to rrail, 

]\Iost of their reading is for recreation and little if any for acv'iuuh Hliidy, The 

result is that tiie 1/nlian Kdncalod Youth on the expiry of the i)eriod 

of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, unable to know 

what he is, wluil lie should bo, wliat is liis niissiou in life and what 

is his goal. He docs not know where to go and what to do. He is a 

man with no vi.sion, no s])irit of adventure and no iniiiative. Like a baby he still 
stands in need of siioon-feeding. P^oine one must |uovide him with the means of 
maintenance or else he will starve. It is an cxtreimily pitiable and deplorable 

picture. Hut that is a icaliiv to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rougli skehdi of the evil cousequcuccs of a purposeless 
system of education I will like to make a lew obscu'vatious as to tlie nature of the 
purpose which any educational system must bo dcBigned to serve. 

Education, iu my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation whiidi the Indian ]>hi!uso])hers geuerally^ describe as 
Jai'a and Chnifyana. Wliile the first is transieut the second is eternal. Aim of educa- 
cation should be to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
flesh of the man for the purpose of education. 3'lic system must make an adequate 
provision for the education of both. Hefore chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the spirit 
and the flesh a little more. The spirit iu the individual human being is the 
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particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys the pheno- 
menal nniverse, Janmadyasa data is the definition given by Badary an in his Vedanta 
sntra. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken in the individual the 
consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the unborn primary cause 
of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be consistent with this 
higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this part of the education- 
al system as the most essential part of it. A proj)er conception of man’s relation 
to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for him to play his 
part faithfully and intelligently, Unless particular attention is paid to the fostering 
of this 8i)iiitual faculty theie is little chance for the humanity as a whole to make 
any real ju'ogress towards the goal of universal peace and universal brotherhood. 
Indifierence to the real religious education so conspicuous in the educational systems 
has been the main reason of the numerous evils that make human existence miser- 
ai)le, and human history a story of perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian 
Rishis have valued this aspect of human development as not merely most precious 
but essential and indispensable and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A 
careful study of our religious literature and the philosophical systems coupled with 
rigid attention to the oi)servance of the rules laid down in the b^hastras for the 
observance of Brahmacharya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual 
faculty. The period of training will certainly help the development of character 
emotions and other finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the 
spiritiial man. dhat the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise 
tlie bliss of being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought 
Ilf) in the Vcdic Oulture. (iod’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves 
as a means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who 
have been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cull, will saf) and uproot the very foundations of human civilisation 
and culture. The faith in Clod as the perennial fountain of all bliss and source 
of in8]>iration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their fellow-beings on the 
earth is the l)edrock of Vcdic cuiture. It is not a mere dogma but a rule of life 
that has to i)o taught and made part of his very existence by the study of the 
Vodic and philosofdiic literature and by the loyal and devout observance of the rules 
of the Brahmacharya Ashram, if the three cardinal injunctions speak the truth, 
follow religion and study the Vedas and Sastras expounding vedic knowledge and 
vedi(‘. religion) be faithfully observed, the problem of the fi]>iritual education 
of man can be satisfactorily solved. Sir, I went through the Niyamabali and Pathbidhi 
of this great Gurukul ^Vbhva Vidyalaya, I was greatly delighted to find that due 
emf'hasis is given there Tin this asfK'ct of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the Chaityana 
spirit the permanent within him, I must also make a few observation on the edu- 
cation of the Heeling element the tlcsh or J(ira in him. The physical existence of a man 
in its widest sense is only an environment for the soul to live. Human body is 
described something in th<^ nature of garments which a man may cast olF or change 
in accordance with the changes in the environments under which he has to live. 
All that is com]>rised in the term study of Science. Literature and arts cPmes 
within the spliorc of the subjects of the education of the Hesh of the man. Here 
the educationist must carefully take note of the times and surroundings under 
which the human body has to groiv and he useful. He has to study the problem 

of scientific education of his students with the same vigilance which the commander 

in chief in charge of a big national army generally gives in the formation of his 
army. He has to carefully note the changes that are coming over the methods of 
war-fare, the improvements in the machines and wcajions designed to defeat and 
destroy the enemies, the size ami formation of the regiments so as to make them 
mobile and so on. (Jreater attention has to be given to the development and ad- 
justment of details and less to the luinciplcs. The education of the fiesh in man 
must serve to make him a proper ana useful and efiieiont unit of a big organisation 

that has to ]>lay a part in ])eace and war conlinnously for its own progress in 

particidar and that of the humanity in general. The educationist must therefore 
provide all facilities to the students to get the latest and up-to-date knowledge of 
the sciences and arts. The great economic and industrial progress of Europe and 
America is mainly due to the marvellous advance which the applied sciences have 
made with the help of the research work carried on systematically and patiently 
by the scholars and scientists in their laboratories in those countries. India is far 
behind the civilised nations of the world in this respect. During the last quarter 
of a century the attention of the Indian Scientists is being gradually drawn to the 
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backward li ess of the country and a change for the better is undoubtedly coming 
over. Indian research has now gained a footing in the world of Science. It has 
carved out a ])laee for itself. But let it not be ignored that the pace of this pro- 
gress is still very slow. The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to 
provide the research scholais with all the facilities and there is not sutlicicnt en- 
couragement forthcoming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally 
looks up for support, I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education 
that docs not recognise lUe importance of the study of the physical sciences and 
make adefuiate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred alroaiy to the necessity of training the individual to ho a fit 
and ctiicient unit of a Mg nvganisation which has Lo think, move and act collective- 
ly if it wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence tliat i^' going on all over 
the world. The struggle stuuctimes ai'pearn in tne gaJ) of ec/Mioniic competition, 
riornetimer it manifests itself hn the form of military oppression. At times it dis- 
sembles itself in the innocent form ol phihiuthrophy and missionary zeal. But all 
the Same it is one and the same struggle cairieu on by the strong against the weak, 
by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people for 
domination and exploitation. It must he one of the avowed objects oi our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the Hti'cngth and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compatible 
with the dignity and scif-rcspcct of any peoj»le. But long and abject submission by 
one people to tlic w li and rule of another people cannot continue long wdthout 
distinct dernonsirati.))! and degeneration of the people vvlio are ruled. 

India has been stinggling in lier own way for the hist fifty years. Wo have 
now discovered that tlie real oi)s!acle in the way id our immediate emniiei{>ation is 
that ^\c are hcli>less iii tJu; matter of our didencc. JIovv can you defend India 
even it soif-governinent ))e established liere to-day or to-morrow ? My l)lood boils 
witii indignation when an Englishman puts this (picBtion to the Indians, lie is 
responsible for the wliolesalc disarmament of the people of tlie India after their 
Bulqugation by him. lie is responsible ag.ain for the denial of any jnilitary career 
to her son. lie is responsible for killijig the martial spirit of the millions of poo})le 
in this laud nearly for a century. 1 am fully aware that a free India is only a 
dream bo long as ij.dians are not able to take up the charge of tlieir ddemec. ^ 1 do 
not believe in tlie theory that the non-violent wca]>onH can efieclively insure 
for all time to come against external oppression. Denial of the use of the requisite 
degree of violence either by an individual or by a community of ])coplo claiming to 
be a nation even in matters of self-didence is an impractical and 

suicidal pro]H)Hition. Such a ]>eoi>le can not survive for any length of lime. 

Although tlio imperalive im]>ortance of training the ]>cople in the art of the 

defence of the country lias been recognised by some of the leading Indian leaders 

many years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed friend and leader 
Dr. Moonje took up this question in right earnest and jmrsued it with his characteristic 
zeal and energy. There are people who styling themselves as followers of the great 
apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Revered Mahatma (dandhi of Bhegaon, not only 
minimise but even jeer at the eslablishmtmt of the Bhusla Military School at Nasik. 
But I have no doubt that a grateful ])03teri(y will rceognise the service rendered 
by him to the peojde of the country. 'J'he establishment of the Bhosla Military 
School is an epoch-making event in the history of Modern India and it has already 
begun to have favourable and desiralilo reactions on the course of education in the 
country. At present we sec a small beginning made here and there, but in a few 
years the movement will gain in strength and volume aud momentum. 

I hope that that educationists in charge of this great Seminary of learning 
where tlieir main amliition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture and Vedic traditions so as to make them worthy successors of the Great 
Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the need of military training of the hoys. 

Let the youths have before them the ideal of guru Drona-Acharya — 

Who is described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front aud 

the bow and an arrow on his back. Ho is the embodiment of the Bramha and the 

Kshatra the B{)iritual and the martial spirit equifiped with both power to curse 
and the weapons to strike. 

That is the ideal which every Braharaachari should in brief place before 

himself. This institution will in course of time give India the men who will be 

the protectors of the Indian Nation Rastragop Purohit equipped with the knowledge 
of the science aud art of government both in its statical aud dynamic from, 

55 
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• The Aiteya Brahman Bays— 

The nation which is led by the Rashtra Gopa purohit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour and 
the irfdustrialists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind. Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress. 


Thackersay Women’s University Convocation 

Sir Sitaram’s Opening Speech 

The following is the text of the opening speech by Sir Sitaram S, Patkar, 
Kt., B A., LL. B., the Chancellor of the Shreemati Nathibai Darnodher 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, Bombay on the occasion of the 
24th Convocation on the ^Olh of Jane 10 JO : — 

Ladies & Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of the twenty-fourth convocation of the Shreemati Nathibai 
Darnodher ThackCLSoy Indian Women’s University, I would like to make a few 
preliminary rcmarkH before inviting Sir M. Visvesvaraya to deliver the convocation 
address. 

This Convocation is held under the cloud of an Epic War. I hope the cloud 
will soon disa])pcar and (heat Britain will come out victorious in the end. 

It is nnnecesHary on this occasion to dilate ni)on the inception of this 
University, its earlier struggles, and the several stages through which this University 
like mai»y other novel experiments had necessarily to pass viz. ridicule, opposition, 
a})i)reciation and finally active support. It is a matter of singular good fortune 
that this University siarlcd by J’rof. 1). K. Karve on the model of Japan’s 
Women’s University secured at a comparatively early stage the magnificent and 
]>rincely donation of liflccn la<*s of rupees from (Sir Vithalclas Jhackcrscy. J’he 
University would not have reached its present position but for the annual grant 
of Us. 5‘J,oU0/- interest on the amount of the donation of Sir VilhaUlas Thackersey. 
Apart from the donation of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, the University has now 
been in a position to possess moveable property at Boona and Bombay to the 
extent of eight lacs and a b^df. The University is making ra]ml and satisfactory 
progress in recent years and especially during the last live years. 

Since the centre of the University was transferred to Hombay on 1st January 
1936 in acx'ordancc with the wishes of tlic late Sir Vithaldas 'Uiackorsoy, the 

University has been attracting public. Hnj»]>ort and and Government ])atronage in an 
increasing nicasnrc. The (loyernmcnt of I’xnnbay during the regime of Lord 
Brabourne gave a grant-in-aivl of rnj)ccs lifty thousand, and was instrumental 
in securing a similar grant of a like amount from tho Government of India for 
the accpiisition of a i>lot of lain!, with a building on Carnegy Road, Marine Lines, 
Bombay for about two lacs and a half. ’J’Jie college in Bombay was cojiducted in 
tho Kanyashala building before the year 1935 in the morning classes. 
The n umber of stiidcnts was very meagre. Jlie nnmlier has now increased 

to nearly one hundred and is expected to increase this year. The University 
is, therefore, faced with the problem of constructing a new building for the 

college and either constructing an additional building or utilising the present 
building as a Hostel fo.i the college students. Owing mainly to the efforts 

of Lady 'JJiackersey who has taken a very keen interest in the advancement 
and jirogross of the University, a donation of one lac of ru}>ec8 in Government 
ITomissory Notes has been secured from Seth Gordhandas Khetsi Trust managed 
by Beth Ohaturbhuj Vallabhdas Mankermi for the erection of a building for the 
S. N. D. Thackersey College for women in Bombay. The University is indebted 
to Beth ChatLiibhuj Vallabhdas Mankermi for making a substantial donation in 
furtherance of the cause of education of women. There is also a balance of rupees 
fity thousand to the credit of the Building Fund. It is hoped that the general 
public will help the University by providing additional funds for constructing a 
building for the college and a separate Assembly Hall, Science Laboratory and 
Library. 

A proposal is under consideration of the University to acquire two adjacent 
plots from the Government of India. If the plots are acquired by strangers, it 
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would be impoBsible secure any additional land even if the University feels ^ho 
urgent necessity for expansion. If on the other hand the plots are secured by the 
University all prospective dittioulties on this score are likely to disa^ipcar for all 
time to come. If the Senate approves of the proposal, it would bo possible to 
secure the adjacent plots at reasonable rates and also substantial grauts-in-aid from 
the Governmeiit of India and the Bombay Government for the purpose as on the 
last occasion. 

A donation of r :pces t^Yv■nty thousand is promised as a nucleus of the fund 
for the construction of a building for the tr. N. s). Tliackorscy Kanyashala, 
Bombay. An additional amount of a lac oi rupees wil' be retpured for the building. 
An attempt will be made to (!oliect the riinds for ihc purpose. Prof. 1>. K. Karvo 
has kindly agreed to work in that direction. 

In tins '*onnection it may be mentioned ilial the University will soon complete 
its twenty-five years of existence, and it uould be an appiojuiate occasion to 
celebrate its silver jubilee after the la]>s«' of one i'/r two years. The University 
authoritieb trust that the ]uiblic will give a genr ous res]HUise to the call of the 
University for the funds necessary tor constructing additional buildings, nccpiiring 
the adjacent plots, extending the ricti/Uics of the University and augmenting the 
permanent fund of the University. 

The University hi ind.ebtcd to tin; (hivrrnment of Bombay for giving 
substantial grants to our High Schools. The tiovcvimicnt of Bombay have been 
graciously pleivscJ to award an annual recurring grunt of ni])ce8 live thousand to 
our University. The University authorities are grateful to the (lovernment of 
Bombay foi diis mark of ap])rc('iatiou of the work of the University, and the 
Bubstantial Jiclp in reducing the annual deticit caused by the growing expendituro 
even after the exercise of stringent economy in varions directions. 'J'he public 
support will, it is hoi»cd, be forthcoming in a larger measure in the future in view 
of the fad that the cost incurred in meeting the bare wants of the Ihiiversity is 
growing every year and many other imiuovcmcms arc awaiting consideration on 
account of want of tuiuls. 

After referring to the financial condition of the University, 1 will now refer to 
the progress made by it in the held of educational cMi<*iency. 'I'lie number of students 
studying in the cot leges is about -Jb. The number of stiKleuts in the High t^chools 
conducted by and alliliatcd to the llniversity is .b(*8d. The number of students who 
graduated upto the last year was bit? and this year 53 students have inisscd the 
G. A. examination. 

tStrenuoiiB efrorts arc made by the University to rai^ the stniulard of education 
from time to time. An a]iplicatiou was made on the J lih Aiiril 1038 to the 
Government of Bombay to grant statutory iC(a)gnition to tlic University at an early 
date. I’ending the result of the application for statuiory recognition, the 
Government of Bombay on the 10th of December 1038, as an interim measure, 
recognized the degrees of the University for ai)pointment to all (Jovernment and 
Bemi-Governraent services and posts. Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, the then Premier and 
Minister of Education, in his Convocation Address lust year, observed : "I can well 
appreciate the anxiety of your governing body to obtain statutory recognition for 
your University from Government. 1 can only express the hope that all the 
difliculties in your way may soon be removed and that you may be able to obtain 
recognition in the near luture. All that Government can do to help to bring about 
this end, we shall endeavour to do.” 1 hoi>e lliat favourable circumstances will 
soon come into existence and bring about the consuination devoutly wished for, and 
that the Government of Bombay in due course by a legislative Act will award 
statutory recognition to our University in the same manner as tliey have recognized 
the degrees of our University for Government and semi-Govcrnnieiit services by an 
executive order. 

I am glad to inform you that the Bind (lovcrnraent have also recognized the 
degrees of our University by Government Kesolution No. 037 B/40 dated 3Uth April 
1940, a copy of which was recently received. 

The Government of Bombay suggested on 4th April 1939 that a small 
Committee be appointed by the University to examine into and report to the 
University on the modifications necessary in the courses of study, and that it 
should consist of three members to be nominated by Government and three by the 
University. Accordingly a representative committee was appointed and the ternafl 
of reference to the committee were as follows :--“VVith a view to ensure a high 
standard of efficiency among its graduates, to add to or modify the courses of study 
to suit modern needs and at the same time make the University retain its 
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disfcinative features as a Women’s University,” The report of the committee was 
received on the 14th June 1940. It will be placed for consideration before the 
Senate, and further steyis will be taken in accordance with the final decision of the 
Senate. It is hoped that the report of the Committee will eventually secure a high 
standard of efficiency among the graduates, and a modification of the courses of 
study so as to suit modern requirements and make the University retain its 
distinctive features as a Women’s University. I may state that strenuous efforts 
were made by the University authorities to raise the standard of education from 
time to time. A Committee was appointed by the Senate to revise the courses of 
studies and curricula in order to bring the same upto modern requirements of an 
up-to-date Women’s University in India, and to settle the text books for the same. 
This Committee made recommendations after careful and mature and unhurried 
consideration. The recommedations of the pmuously api^ointed Committee were 

E laced before the Committee appointed by the University at the suggestion of the 
►ombay Government who have in their report acknowledged the considerable help 
received by them in their work from the labours of the pl•e^'iouB Committee. The 
standard of education however high that may be eventually ap]>roved and sanctioned 
to increase the eiriciency of the graduates of the University. The acid test of the 
worth and excellence of any educational institution is the efficiency, culture and 
character of its alumni. 

The University has already made provision for primary School teachers’ 
Diploma examination so as to provide a career as teachers in the case of students 
who may not have uassed the Entrance examination of the University. A provision 
is also made for a (iiidoma in teaching (O. T.) in case of students wno have 
graduated and passed the (r. A. examination. Proposal will be placed for 
consideration before the Senate this year for introducing an additional diploma in 
teaching examination at an intermediate stage in the case of students who have 
passed the Entrance examination of the University. Jbe recent rci)ort of the 
educational experts Messrs. Abbott and Wood has dealt with the importance of 
employment of women teachers in connection with the education of young children 
especially in its primary stage, and expressed an opinion that the practice in India 
in employing male teachers at the ]>rimary stage came to them as a shock, and 
that until a system of infant classes stailed by trained women is established in 
India, education will remain unsound at its very foundation. J'his University 
which gives education through the medium of Indian languages will provide 
efficient teachers. The report also expresses the oi>inion that “veinacular should be 
the medium of instruction throughout the higher secondary schools leaving English 
to take its extremely important place as a compulsory first language”. The sjiecial 
feature of this University of imparting education through the mother tongue which 
was ridiculed in its initial stage is now being slowly adopted by the older 
Universities and is recomniendea by edncational experts. 

This University will not merely provide ctiicicnt teachers, but is likely 
to turn out graduates who will be able to come into intimate toiudi with the 
masses, and address the different sections of the public in their mother-tongue. 
Borne of the graduates of this University are managing or assist in managing 
educational institutions in this Province. 

I may mention that a High Bchool at Poona, a High Bchool at Belgaiim 
and a High Bchool at Dadar have opened Bi)ccial classes in the higher 
standards with alternative courses of this University. ’J1ie Hoads of other High 
Bchools for girls by opening VI and VIl standard classes with the alterna- 
tive courses of this University will not only bo helping themselves but also 
the middle class public and the Indian Women’s University. 

It will bo difficult to extend the activities of this University without 

adequate public support and Government aid. 1 have thei-efore to appeal to 
the public arid the Government to extend their supj)ort and patronage to 
enable this University to make further progress and to extend the nation- 
building activities of the University. 

We have invited in the past many eminent men and women to deliver 
the convocation address. This year we are fortunate that Sir Mokshagundura 

Visvesvaraya has kindly consented to deliver the convocation address. He is 

the cleverest Engineer where engineering skill is required. His advice is 

sought in matters of irrigation and water works. He was the Dewan of the 
Mysore State for over seven years and established his reputation as a brilliant 
and popular administrator. He is an astute politician where political questions 
have to be thrashed out. His advice is sought by the National Planning 
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Committee. ITe is a scholar and has the dep;ree of LTv. D. conferred mi 'him. 
He is an author of hip^h reputation and has publiHhed several books on 
important subjects. He has extensively travelled in Europe, America and Japan 
ana also round the worUl, In this connection it mny be mentioned that ho 
is a friend of the Thacker sey family and was a fellow traveller with Sir 
Vithaldas and Lady 'rbnekersey who are intimately connected with tliis 
University. Uo is a sound economist and his advice is sonj^ht after by several 
institutions for reticncbin)j' and -mproviuj^ their ad ministration. His convocation 
address will. I am sure, he instructive and iiispiririp; to the graduates and 
members of this Universiiy nn l the general publ’u. 

I shall now reqavSt Sir I\L Visvesvaraya to deliver his address. 

Sir M. Visv^sveraya's Convocation Address 

The following is toxt of tbo Comocalion Address delivered by 
Sir M. Visreovardija, k.cm.e., l.l.d. 

Mr. Chancellor, Metuhem ol ihr Senate, La /fVs anil Gentlemen, 

1 am deeply appreciative oi the honour done to mo by the invitation to 
deliver the usual address at this yeaEs Con vo(*atioii. q'liero are colleges in this 
country, ar in other jnnts of the world, dedicated to the higher education of 
women but a university meant excUisivelv for the education of girls and 
women is a rare ])honomcnon. Many young women in tliis Province have 
long been atte* meirs colleges. 'J'his i« more in accord with democratic 

ideas which dominate a large circle of Indian loaders and politicians. As 
against this, however, the Indian social Hvsleni is still largely inclined to 
segregation of sexes. This Universify iias been brought into existence [mrtly to 
meet this social ideal. It does not form part of the ollicial educational 
system of the proviime but is the outcome of K)(‘al philanthropic eTort. 

The University was started in Poona and luis devcloiied from small 
beginnings. It serves at tuTHcnt a threefold purtKise : one is to im])art higher 
educaLion to w'omcn in their own mother tongue, English being treated as n 
sej)arate eomimlsory subject ; a second object is to give insi ruction in certain 
subjects ]iarticulaiiy useful for the life career of a woman ; a third and 
perha]>s the most distinctive service the University is doing is tliat it provides 
higher education of the University grade to girls whose lauents or parents-in- 
law are o])i>osed to co-educalion. 

Judging from the accounts that have come (if)wn to us from legendary 
times, there were women in ancient India who were highly ediK'Uted and 
who held positions of intlucm^c and trust in the domestic and social life of 
that period. They lost that tiosition in the dark ages that followul. It was 
in the middle of the last century that men of lil)eral views came forward to 
encourage the cstablishmciit of schools for the education of girls and women. 
The general i|>uhlic of those days, however, were none loo favourable to the 
movement. A Parsi (Jirls’ educational inslitution in Domhay has on record in 
its annals a statement that female education in the middle of the last century 
was “like a maid whom there were none to praise and very f(wv to love.’* 

q'hc modern feminist movement had its origin in the denuxTatie soil of 
America. In England women’s claim to equal ]*c>lilical statiiH with men was 
conceded after they proved their capacity to do successfiilly much of man’s 
work in the last groat War. 'Ihe concession was also largely due to the 
snirragettc movement before and after the War. 

'Ihc growth of ediu'ation and the recent rise in the Btatus of women in 
India is to a material extent due to corrcBj»onding developments in the 
Western world. For a great many years India has been sending young men and 
women to Engls^'d and foreign countries for their education. Large numheiB 
of Indians eofistantly travel abroad for huHiiiess, health or pleasure and the 
British administrators in India liavc set before Indians, in oHicial funciionH, 
the British social standards and practices as the highest examples of their 
class. 

Women in this country have been given the power to vote in the 
elections for local bexlies and for Legislative Assemblies. Several have distin- 
guished themselves as educationists, doctors, legislators, and some few also 
as public speakers and lawyers. More interesting still, quite a number of women 
have contributed scientific papers at recent BcsBions of the Indian Bcionee 
CongresB, In cities like Bombay, women move freely with men in society, in 
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public 'gatherings, in clubs, in field sports and even on the race course. This 
being a land of mass illiteracy, the proportion of educated women is small and 
it is, ^ therefore, all the more creditable that so many have given a good 
account of themselves. They are ever active in associations and conferences, 
in promoting mass education, pleading the cause of political freedom, and hasten- 
ing the pace of social reform. We have reason to be proud of the achievements 
of our sisters in the comparatively short period of a single generation. 

The facts about the origin of this University are well-known. The 
University was started by the enthusiasm and self-sacrihcing labours of Professor 
1). K. Karve and it seciued an enduring financial status by the munificent 
donation given by the late Bir Vithaldas Thackersey. Roth these gentlemen 
derived their inspiration, which led to the establishment of this University, from 
the example of the Women’s University in Tokyo (Japan) which as far as my 
information goes is the only other Women’s University in the world. 

It was in the year 1919 immediately after the War that Bir Vithaldas and 
Lady Thackersey visited the Women’s University in Tokyo. I may add, incidentally, 
that I hapi^cncd to be in Jokyo as a fellow traveller with them at the time of 
their visit. I should like to recall with gratitude the signal help and courtesy 
we received on that occasion from the late Prince Okiima who was then the 
ITesidcnt of the Tokyo Women’s University. 

After some vicissitudcB, the B. N. 1). T. Indian Women’s University has 
been reorganised and its headquarters transferred from Poona to Bombay City. 
This transfer lias brought the institution more luomincntly to public noti(;e and 
lias materially helped to enlarge its circle of friends and supporters. Fairly 
substantial subscriptions are coming in, and very recently the (lOvernment of 
Bombay and the Government of India have made generous contributions towards 
the construction of a iiermancnt University hall and lecture rooms. It is understood 
that the scheme of instruction is also undergoing revision by an authoritative 
committee with a view to raise the standard of examinations to a level acceptable 
to Government and thereby secure statutory recognition for its degrees. This 
being a unique local onter})rise, it is hoped that some portion of the mofieys, set 
apart in the coming years as gifts and charities by the rich citizens of Bombay, 
will become available for strengthening and expanding this most worthy institution. 

On an occasion like this, grateful reference is due to the services rendered 
by the successive Chancellors of the University from Dr. Bir R. G. Bliandarkar 
and Bir Mahadeva B. Chaubal to Bir Chunilal V. Mehta and Bir Bitaram B. 
Patkar. In recent years .J' am informed Lady JTemlila 9 hackersey has been 
working unobtrusively and tirelessly to secure sympathy and support for a cause 
to which her distinguished l)usbai)d bequeathed the hulk of his fortune. 

In what follows I shall confine mystdf to a few ohservatiouB on the present 
position of women in India and the manner in which both their education and 
Btatns might be extended to enable tliem to take an effective share with their 
menfolk in the manifold activities which life in the twentieth century demands 
from every nation whi(9i wishes to kee]) abreast of the times, 

''Jhe chief aim of the great majority of women in life is to secure an 
acceptable luisband and settle down to a happy married life. Every position, if 
it is to be satisfactorily filled, requires preiuiralion and training. In Japan, there 
is B])ccial pre])aratioii for a wife’s position known as ‘hridal training.” In that 
country, a girl has got to know sewing before she becomes eligible for marriage ; 
she has to know how to manage a home ; she should have at least an elementary 
knowledge of domestic economy and child psychology *, she should have learnt 
or should learn, to provide herself with some occupation for her leisure time. 
In the eyes of men of forethought and ambition, a woman trained on these 
lines to the profession of wifehood, is a far more desirable companion than an 
amateur wire. The training which a girl gets in her own home and under her 
own mother in Indian homes is admirable as far as it goes, but modern life has 
introduced many complexities to deal with for which a regular and systematic 
training is necessary. 

Should woman qualify herself to earn a living and share financial 
responsibility for housekeeping with her husband, is another important question. 
There is no clearly understood direction in respect to this question in Indian 
social life. 9'he middle class po]>ulation dislike to see their womenfolk employed 
in salaried posts or wage-earning occiii)ation8 outside their homes. The vast 
majority of women of the peasant and labour population, attend to both outdoor 
work and housekeeping. They have no education or training, their occupations 
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are unorganised and many of them get no fixed wages. The careers of tlieao 
unfortunate women are still primitive, ill-regulated and miserable. 

1 fear few persons among the public, save those si)ecially associated with 
education or with the admimd.ration of educational institutions, are aware that 
in this country mass education of girls and women is at a very low level. The 
proportion of literate female population according to the latest statistics available 
18 3.8 per 100 in the Pr vin^e of Bombay and 2.1"]>er li.Xl for British India. Only 
one in four of the gii ls oi school-goin;' age are ntui .ding educational institutions 
in Bombay and one in six in the whole of British India. The rest of the female 
population is growing up ite. 

Jn the United Jtates of America and Oanada. the ])roi'ortion of scholars, 
both male and female, under instruction to the toval population of those countries 
is about per cent ih each c: Ui Japan ^ic pro})brlion is 19 per cent but in 
India it is less tl'an b per cent. The comparisim brought out by these figures 
shows what great vaiue modeiii iiatiois attach to tiie education of their womenfolk 
and how dei)l(irab’y neglected the saivic doty is in this country. 

There are three grades or stages of education for botli the male and female 
school-going population, namely, elemeutnry, secondary and university, besides 
vocational, professional and Hj)ecial eourscs .‘orresponding to each grade. The 
subjects or courses of study for girls and women will vary to a small extent 
from those for buys raid men. 

It is undoistood ihat in primary edii<*ation up to the ag(3 of about 11. the 
subjects tauidit wdil be the same for both boyu and girls, (lirls who end their 
education with the inimary stage will need a siipplenu'ntary practical eoiirso in 
housekeeping and domestic economy iindnding cookery and sewing. 

in the secondaiy education stage there is (irsl the niuidcmitr or literary educa- 
cation Wiiich the nlajoriiy of the girls usually iiinhirgo and there will also be a 
considerable clioiee o*‘ training for them of a practical character. 

In the University grade, many young women hctwo'cn the ages of 11) and 23 
are studying in the (A)ll{!gc classes of the regular iMcn’s lliiivcrsities witli a view 
to take a degrt'o. 'I'hc Uni verity course may 1)0 in Arts or Science or in a profession 
like MediciiK), 'leaching, T^aw or Architecture. One girl in this |)rovin(*o is attending 
the Engineering (bdlc.M.* to qualify herself for tlie ])r()fcssion of an Engineer. 

Till a couj>le of ^■('iici-an )ms ago, men of culture and status everywhere except 
pcrha])B in America, held conservative views respecting woiikmi’s education. It was 
about the year Ib'oO, that women were admitted to Ujiivcrsily degrees in Ihiglaiul. 
Japan was also conservative. 1 was informed tliat up to the year 1919 the National 
University of Tokyo (not the Women’s University already referred to) had produced 
only two women graduates. 

Indian w’Oincn require education of the sort necessary to give* them ])owcr of 
jiidgnieut and sticngth of purpose to feel their responsibility for their future at an 
early age. In my view all girls should receive ciiizeuship training and a knowledge 
of elementary economics to inrkc tlicni useful citizens. 

Healthy social customs and practices are being slowly evolved in tliis country 
as a result of the examjjlc set ))y progressive eommuniiies living in our midst. 

In Western life a girl meets her future husband lujd marriago follows only 
when the eoui)le arc satisfied that they suit caeh. The llirtalion in this period is a 
prologue to marriage. Among Indian families the case is diflerent ; tlje clioice is 
generally made by the i)arcntH or friends. A distinguished Indian educationist once 
said to an English friend “You marry to woman you love, wc love the woman 
we marry”. 

One of the most recent reforms is postponement of the marriageable age of 
girls by legislation. An evil practice amongst us is the very com mon one of marrying 
young men before they begin to earn a living. Another is the ])ayment of a dowry 
which makes the parents regard the birth of a daughter as a liability and a curse. 
Segregation of women was a serious handicap till a couple of generations ap. A 
European lady ])raetitioner in Bombay complained, in a })uhli(; sj)eecb, I believe in 
the eighties of the last century, that when a male European medical j>ractitioner of 
those days went to see a high class lliiidu lady patient, there were occasions when 
he had to diagnose the disease by examining the tongue put through a slit in the 
purdah, or a hand thrust through a door chink. 'J’o-day in many parts of the 
country the purdah is all but gone among tlie educated classes. 

The growth of education and economic independence is leading to the substi- 
tution of reason for authority in the family. The breakdown of the joint family 
system, which is taking place, is a consequence. Bince progressive foreign nations 
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are making good use of their women’s intelligence and working capacity, a similar 
use in this country cannot be postponed without detriment to our economic safety 
and national progress. 

The freedom of women in every country has varied with their education and 
the degree of the country’s advance in civilization. Wherever education has develop- 
ed, the emancipation of women has followed as a matter of course. 

As remarked before, the fight for woman’s freedom began in America. The 
Ataerican young woman is given liberty much earlier than in the rest of the world, 
altnough she does not marry until her understandings are exercised and ripened. 
Blie usually gets, early in life, a more complete knowledge of the struggles of life 
and of the world about her. Her ciders are far from hiding from her the corrup- 
tions and struggles of the world. They prefer that she should see them and train 
herself to shun them. A French writer, i)e To(;queville, who visited the United 
States of America towards the middle of the last century has remarked : “If I were 
asked to what the singular prosperity and growing strength of the Americans ought 
to be attributed, 1 would rei)ly,— to the 8U|)eriority of their women”. 

The middle class women of England fought valiantly for their rights but after 
the rights were conceded, they have shown no particular inclination to follow up their 
successes by further demands, dlioy have been content generally to withdraw to the 
comforts of home life, despite the subordinate position in which it holds them. But 
among the working classes, there is the same awakening as in America, there is a 
large and growing class of women who prefer to work in tlie industries and be wage- 
earners rather than homo-minders. Japan seems to follow England and Europe 
in making profitable use of womem's labour as producers both in agriculture and 
industry. 

In Tliissia a great socdal revolution has taken ]>lace. Women have the same 
legal status as men and have begun to occupy important administrative posts. The 
social life of that country it not yet finally established, and wc have to wait for the 
further working of tiie ex]>erimont before drawing any lessons from it. 

In India the Hindu I^aw requires revision so as to give tiie widow and the 
daughter a debnile share in the property of a person dying intestate whether the 
property is inlicrited or sclf-acqnired. As tlic woman has no economic independence, 
the number of worncji voters enfrancliisod under the new Government of India Act 
is only 5 or 0 million as against about 30 million male voters. 

Women’s main problem has always been marriage. New view ]>oints of the 
women of the Weston the niarriago question are summarised with startling clearness 
in the following extract talvcn from a recent press cutting. I have been unable to 
identify the source of tlic cutting : — 

“Now-a-tlays most girls follow some sort of a career, Men’s tastes also have 
become sophisticated. Men find, after they have become mature themselves, that the 
W'onian who has had time to read and study and think... . is a more fascinating 
companion than the girls who can only giggle and chatter.” 

“The unmarried w'onian of to-day is jolly and (dieorfid and regards her 
married sisters more often with ]*it.y than with envy. Blie did not marry because 
the right man did not come along or because she ])repared her job to a husband. 
And, anyway, she has found the worhl so full of a number of things besides hus- 
bands that she has been as happy as a queen.” 

Our problems in India concerning women differ in some respects from those 
Western countries and even Japan. The aspects of women’s life which ought to 
concern us on an occasion like this arc mainly tliroc, namely, women’s progress in 
education, the degree of problem conceded to them, and the contribution they are 
making to the country’s ])rogrcss, as corajiared with their sisters in foreign lancis. 

Women form half the ])oj)iilation of the country and the bulk of that half is 
practically uneducated and untrained. There is no effort or policy to see women 
gainfully em})loyed. Our women are unable through lack of organisation and pre- 
vious pre])aration to do even a fraction of the work that women of organised 
industrial countries of the West are enabled to put in. 

Great changes are coming over the lives of the people of the West. This 
being a democratic age, a democratic education is indispensable to protect women 
from the dangers which surround them. The political equality of women in 
this country is going on at a fairly brisk pace ; neither Government nor the 
forward classes seem inclined to interfere with its growth. But their economic 
emancipation is still very weak. The social atmosphere is not favourable to women 
taking up work. The richer class women do little work of a productive nature. 
llxoBe of the middle classes are willing to take up employment but their menfolk 
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have delicate notions of propriety about salaried oocui>alion9 for their women. ’ As 
for the working ( lasses, we have seen, they are uneducated and unorganized and 
their labour is iuelVicient. On the whole the women population of this country, 
though a large portion ot them work very hard, are unable, thr(^ugh lack of 
organization and though* -out policies, to contribute any ai)i)reciablo direct share 
to the wealth ])roducMig activ’tics of the country. 

Social enancipation ’s also making fair progress. Adult marriages, inter-caste 
alliances, inter-diniiig ano closer a‘^so(*iatiou between l^'e castes, the Jibandoument 
cf the purdah and many minor rch^iins are slowly making headway, dhose reforms 
would have proceeded inu(M had elenicnhc'y ciiiicatioii been given the p>ro- 

minence that it receiver: in all ]n‘ogrc«sive countries. 

The three great nv.e<is which have been elamouring fc: aUenticni in this 
country foi two or three gcneralio is pirc have been iniiss t hication, industries 
and defence. EleuieiPaiy edu;alioii among the masses will help social reform ; the 
practice of ijidustries will gi'c the }>co)>i«i economic j ower ; and knowledge of 
defence will give them nuiiSary sdength to defend i)n)perey and honour when 
attacked. In these three matters, adiiirs are hi a mess. We have a p)oor heritage 
left to us by our ancestors and predecessors. Women should also take note of 
these dire national wants. u-r,. , 

Bonio ‘.iix years ago, T had o(*casion tc> remark If the average womni' in 

this country is enabled to ilo even two-thi.ds of ho work of a man and if the 

W’ork of both men and women is Hiinultanoously regulated by local mid natii^nal 
organizations the capacity of the i.ation to hnild ii[> prosperity ivill advance 
at a hound”. . . ^ , 

The numerous prolilems which afTi'ct our women require continuous study, 
resp.areh and investiLatiou if adetjuatc attention is to be paid to their luturo 
welfare. U should be possible d) bring together a representative Ckmimiltec of 
trusted and patriotie '‘iii/ens to look to these prolileins in tlio near ftilure. Huch 
a Oommittce would l)e able to get tlic problems examined by exi'crts and Bp(?cmliHls, 
gather the view's and opinions of bolli conservative countrymen and reformers, 
focus opinions, and gdve a reasonable lead to the eonntry. I eeisions and views 
expressed by such a Eommittce at regular intervals will kecj) the (H)iiiitry moving 

on safe lines. At uny rate there will be less drift Ilian there is at present. 

Refore I conclude, 1 v.ish both on behalf of the audienco and myself to 
congratnlule the young ladies present who have received degrees, and other marks 
of distinction, at the hands of the Chancellor this afternoon. 1 also desire to 
follow up the congratulations with a lew words of advice in the enstornaiy mannci* 
It has been w(dl said : Life is a struggle, life is hard am painlul but wo 
have within us strength to surmount our stumbling blocks. J he University 
should supply you with adeejuate intruductioii to the coming new W'orld and to 
the duties of citizenship likely to be demanded of you, but there is need for 
unceasing vigilance on your own part to prepare yourself fqi the stiuggle, i on 
have to rely on yourself ; no one fierson can shape the life ol another. 

Every young woman has need to accustom licrsclf to some siiuple form 
of physical exercise in the o]'>en air. 4 he simplest and best is walking. 

Health is the vital jirinciple of bliss, 

And exercise of health . i , x i 

Regular exereiHc will help you to keep fit always, hut you should take 
particular care of your health till you are married, because at that period of life, 
YOur face is tc some extent your fortune, , i v 

If YOU want a hapiiy cheerful life, good health, tnliness and personal charm 
are indispensable. Neatness of dress, a face always lighted with 8ymi)athy. will 
be greatly aiiprcciatcd by the man with whom you shaic youi life. 

Men undertake adventures, they take risks, to win the esteem of the women 
they love. There are numerous instances of great men who have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to women for the inspiration they received for many a notable 

Bchie^men^t on^their in social life, a woman of real sympathy and 

charn^^^^ ^regular work or occupation shoiild be found for the hand or the brain 
to give you employment during the vacant hours of which the aveiage ^omen 
will have many.^ In the case of women of talent, too much sti^ess should not 
be laid on domestic duties. In the country’s larger interests she should be free 
to take up any employment for which she may be best ..... , TVAi.«An«i 

The qualities most appreciated in women, next to gentility and personal 

56 
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chai-mf are discipline, devotion, self-restraint, tact, and a spirit of right thinking 
and right living. 

Beauty in women is admired, talent is adored ; but a good name will always 
be the brightest jewel of their lives. 

I cannot close this address, at a time like this, without saying a word or 
two on a subject that is uppermost in the thoughts of all of us. We aie living 
through the second of the two most terrible wars that history knows anything 
about. The news of the carnage of fighting men and civilians and the destruction 
of ships and stores and property, that is filtering into this country from hour 
to hour, is distressing in the extreme. Many of us have personal friends in 
England and our thoughts at this hour are constantly with them. Our foremost 
wish and prayer is that this country may be enabled to go to the help of the 
Allies, as quickly and efiectively as circumstances permit at this hour of trial, to 
take its i)art in bringing about a new and better world order, dominated by ideals 
of brotherhood and love among nations. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

Mr. Sargent’s Convocation Address 

Tho following is tho Convocation Address l)y Mr. John Sarcjcnt, M.A. 
Educational Comnnssionor with the Government of India, on the occasion 
of tho Eighteenth Convocation of tlio University of Delhi hold on tho 
mh March, 1940 \— 

Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and members of the Court, Ladies 
and Gentlemen.— 

I much appre(;iate the invitation to deliver an address at the Convocation 
of Delhi University this afternoon. I know of course that I am only an eleventh 
hour substitute for the more famous men who for one reason or another have 
been unable to come and 8))cak to you and 1 am only sorry that I have not had 
more time in which to prepare something more worthy of the occasion. 

My ollicial duty as v/dl as my personal interests make me try to keep abreast 
of what is hai>pcning in Indian education by reading, so far as lime allows, both 
the educational papers and the news about educalion which ajipcars in the ordinary 
press. It is gratifying in many ways though disconcerting in the present instance, 
to note the prominence which is given to convocation addresses. Whatever else 
be may think about his elders and betters, no student of an Indian university 
has any right to complain tliat they neglect to offer him good advice. If sage 
counsel could }U'odncc it, the millennium would already be in sight. There is 
no need therefore for me to si)end any time this afternoon trying to put old heads 
on young shoulders. I am not sure that I should want to do it even if I could. 
If I ever had any influence with young men and women, I should like to use 
it to fire and not to damp the generous enthusiasms of youth. Only let them 
be generous in all their manifestations in the widest sense of that fine word. 

I must not trespass, if I can help it, on the Pro-Chancellor’s ground but 
the vista which has recently been unfolded before the eyes of all those who have 
this IJiiivciBity’s future at heart, both by the Vice-Chancellor’s epoch making 
memorandum and by the Hymi)athetic, attitude of the Government of India towards 
it, would make it dillicult lor any speaker to-day to avoid some reference to a 
matter of such immediate interest. 'I'here are some words from Miltoirs Tractate 
of Education which, if his modesty had allowed, Sir Maurice might have had 
printed on the first page of his memorandum. ‘4 shall detain you no longer in 
the demonstration of what we should not do but straight conduct you to a hill 
side, where I will point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; 
laborious indeed at the first ascent but also so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect and melodious sounds on each side that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming.” I shall only attempt to touch rather briefly on one or two 
aspects of the Vice-Chancellor’s programme of development. I want to deal 
principally with his recommendation that as a necessary step towards ensuring 
the quality which ought to be the distinguishing mark of a university in 
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the Capital city of Irdia, the normal degree course should be extended to ^rce 
years. 1 am in v.hole-heartcd agreement with the yiee-Chanccllor that a decision 
in favour of the extended course should have the ctlect of raising staiulards all 
round and making a D(;]hi degree a more desirable thing. At the same time 
it is clear that to give effee;. to this will bo ‘laborious at the first ascent* 
and that a great deal of reorganisation will ^ have to be done both inside 
and outside the University ii the Vice-Chancellor's uspiration is to be realised, for 
the institution of a :i\re<-year course in place of the present four-year 
period which intervenes between Mat; iculaiion anu Graduation must aiux't 
not only the University itsolf but also all those schools from which 

students of the Univc'-sity aie drawn. J recognise that the issue is a crucial 

one and may well become a contio'crsial one also, if it is not handled with the 
utmost ta^-t,' good-will and. it need bo, self-spcrifice by the various interests concern- 
ed. This is a matter of partierdar interest to me because siudi study as I have 
been able to make ot the cdm ational proiiDins of this vast country has emphasised 
the need for recon sidcvirig the whole fancliou o' the secondary or high school stage 
in any comprehensive system of national education. 

If the normal degree course is to become one of three years and the general 

standard is also to be raised, it means that the work now done in the first year 

Intermediate clasHCs muct be more than covered at the pre-nniversily stage. If the 
work is not done as well then as it is being done now, the staiulard of university 
scholarship, so far from rising, must inevitably fall, d'bis issue is by no means a 
new one. It Inis h'oen debated np and down this country for years past by persons 
coneerned not only with university education but also with the orgaiiisation of tho 
Bocoudary or high school system. Wc have to face a concensus of opinion among 
experts that the four year post, -matriculation course should not be altered unless 
and until the secondary system of education is reorganised and put on an cllicicnt 
basis. 

What arc the advantages of and objections to such a reorganisation ? 

Let me say hero that I am not one of those peo]>lc who can find no good in 
the present Indian universities and would gladly see tliom all converted info 
technical institutions. For reasons w'hich will 1 ho])e be chiar before I have 
hnished, T am a \ roLiind believer in the value of education at tlic university stage 
and I should view w’ith the gravest concern any change which might adversely 
affect its cultural influence, l^et me, how'evor, look at the quesition first of all 
from the point of view of the secondary or high school. 

When I look liack on the educational history of my owui country during tho 
present century, I think I can say wilhout fear of contradiction that one of tho 
greatest if not the greatest and most bcnefiiual develoimient which has taken place 
has been the provision by local education authorities of secondrry education for 
boys and girls of aliility from all classes and not merely for those whose parents 
are able to pay for it. t^ince the Fdneation Act of FfJO, ]»lac(*s have been provided 
in secondary schools for over half a million hoys and girls. In accordunco with 
our English fashion these schools instead of stiking out a new line of their own 
looked round for models to co])y. They found them in our so-called public schools, 
many of which as most of you will be aware have been in existence for hundreds of 
years. Whether they were wise to do this and whether in the process of imitation 
they lost more than they gained arc questions into which f cannot enter to-day. 
They certainly failed to provide that variety in curriiudum and general out-look 
which to my mind is an essential feature of any healthy system of higher 
education. Both before and since coming to this couniiy 1 have lost no 
opportunity of pointing out the educational drawbacks of putting all one’s best 
eggs in the same basket. There can, how^ever, be no [Kissible doubt that in certain 
respects the new schools gained much from having these older institutions to look 
to ; they took from them among other things a high standard of esprit de corps or 
public spirit and a lofty if somewhat narrow conception of 8<diolarship. A largo 
proportion of the boys in the public schools were in the habit of proceeding to 
universities but so far from leaving their seliools and going on to the university 
immediately they had passed the Matriculation, it was the normal practice for them 
to remain at school at least one year and in most cases two years after 
matriculating. During this period they might or might not be ])reparing for the 
Higher School Certificate which in syllabus and standard apju ox i mates to tho 
Intermediate Examination of a University. Following that example the new schools 
established since 19(U would not regard themselves as fulfilling the function for 
which they were created unless they were also able to develop a substantial amount 
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of advanced work beyond the Matriculation or School Certificate Btag:e. In this 
way they afford a curious contrast to the averaji^e high school in India which seems 
to regard as the be-all and end-all of its functions the passing of pupils through 
the matriculation examination. 

The advantages of what I may call advanced work in the Secondary or High 
School seem to me so obvious that after allowing for all the difference which my 
experience suggests between conditions in English Schools and those in India I 
must still regard it as a most desirable addition to the content of the Indian High 
School. In the first place provision for advanced work necessitates the appointment 
of highly qualified teachers. Many of the teachers taking the top forms in 
English Secondary schools would have little difliciilty in obtaining university 
appointments. The reason why comparatively few of them attempt to do so is 
that they regard the work which they are doing as at least as interesting and 
important as anything a university could offer. Their presence tends not only to 
have a stimulating effect on the academic outlook of the staff generally but it also 
raises the standard of scholarship throughout the school. I remember that when 
I first went to my own secondary school 1 was greatly impressed by seeing big 
boys who were popularly credited with, and perliaps deserved, the reputation of 
such learning that they could read the classics without the help of a translation or 
a dictionary. They shared the hero worship wdiich as a normal boy I should 
otherwise have lavished exclusively on mcm})er8 of the school football and cricket 
teams and certainly inspired me with the ambition to go and do likewise. 

A second argument in favour of having advanced work in the secondary school 
is the opportunity it gives to boys who are approaching the threshold of manhood 
to exercise responsibility and learn the elementary lessons of leadership, 
opportunities which could not possibly be giveti to them it instead of remaining at 
school they were absorbed in the crowd of first year men at a university. Even if 
one may easily exaggerate the character-forming effect of a brief authority as 
monitor or prefect, yet it is the lessons derived from such expciience which in my 
opinion are likely to prove of fundamental value to a generation which may 
suddenly find itself entrusted with the management of great aifairs. 

The creation of such a system of advanced or ])ost*matriculation studies in the 
high schools of India, in suiislitution for work being done at the nniversity, is not 
going to be an easy matter. A number of vested interests will be affected. The 
existing High Schools will know that all of them cannot ho oxpec^ied to develop 
advan(‘e work and consequently that while some will be promoted, others will he 
relegated to what on a supcrticial view may seem to be a less honourable function. 
Eurthermore, teachers at present engaged in teaching tho first year Intermediate 
classes, who may envisage the })rospect of their being transferred from the university 
sphere to an educatiounl held whu-h they regard as inferior in status, will not 
welcome the change, though ]»erhap8 the wiser of (horn will sec in the new system 
large opportunities both of instilling the desire for scholarshi]> in and of exercising 
a personal iniluence over their students. T a]>iueciato the argument that studentS 
in the existing first year Intormediate classes liavc the oi)portunity of being taught 
by professors and loc^tiirers who are also dealing with w'ork of degree and even 
post-graduate standard, but I have no reason to sui>]'osc that there is not in this 
country a supply of competent scholars to supply both needs. Even if there is not, 
one could still argue that students under the new system should get more 
concentrated attention from these outstanding scholars at a stage when they may be 
better prepared to take full advantage of it. 

If the high schools can and will worthily sustain the responsibilities which 
this proposal must inevitably place u])on them and prove themselves capable of 
turning out boys and girls whoso intellectual equipment is at least equal to that 
of present university students at the end of their first year, then the advantages to 
the university itself would seem to me to be not less impressive. It is true that 
in the beginning at any rate it is probable the the numbers in the university and 
in the colleges will be smaller and this will affect the finances of both. This is not 
an insoluble problem. Apart from this the university will start with fresh-men who will 
have already proceeded some way on that specialisation which is the normal feature of 
a degree and particularly of an honours degree course and may have acquired as 
well that poise and sense of proi)ortion which often results from the exercise of 
responsibility. They will be dealing with people who after having put their 
matriculation examination behind them have had a year or two of comparative 
freedom in which in the picturesque words of one of the greater School-men “to 
browse in the pantries of the Fathers^’, and to practise themselves in the fuller 
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mastery of the tools of knowledge, the acquisition of which is the fundamental 
purpose of the pre-maticulation course. They may even find some who have already 
acquired that love of learning for its own sake, which only comcB to many when 
this mastery has been attained and which is the beginning of wisdom. Moreover, 
these young people wiP be in a better position to estimate exam i nation s at their 
value j they will be ceasing to regard them either as bogeys or nightmares scaring 
the victim from the '>ath of true learning or as unnsHailable criteria of mental 
and moral worth out simply as indications, aciiiii^'edly inconiplele, that another 
milestone in the life-long process of education has been readied and i)ns8cd. 1 am 
not one of those who believe that we have yet reardied and perhaps may ever reach 
the stage in educationsl development when we can discard examntalions altogether 
but when I see them being made the tetish which they are eon.iuonly made in this 
country I always recall the words of the historian who loohl.ig hack to the most 
enlightered people probably of nil time remarked that “Socrates gave no diplomas 
or degrees and would have subjected any discipic, who demanded one, to a 
disconcerting catechism on the nature of true knowledge” 1 

But there is another consideration of a different kind which in my opinion 

deserves even greater weight. 1 have always had the utmost respect for 

university teachers even if as an uudergarduate I did not always sliow it by 
regular attendance at their lectures. Consequently it is out of no (Ii8re8pc(!t to 
them that I express my conviction that the greatest gift which any university 
can bestow on its alumni is not to be sought in text-books or in the, let-ture 
room or in the examination hall but in me close and friendly contact of 
fresh, keen and generous minds. I wonder how often the students of this 

university sit up through the small hours arguing about pfilitics and religion 

and the thousand and one problems which intrigue miuds a])proaching 
maturity. How often have you here “tired the stars with talking and sent 

them down the sky” ? Terhaps the authorities for hygienic; or economic reasons 
frown on such activities. I only hope they arc too wise to do that. 1 remember 
being chased round an Oxford quad as the dawn was breaking by a fellow 
student and very dear friend who was so exasperated by my line of argument 
over some point of Greek prosody that his outraged feelings could only ho 
relieved by physical violence. An hour later we were as good friends as ever, 
but now after thirty years I have still a clear recollection of what lie said 

and what I said in that momentons argument. I am afraid there is no 
lecture which 1 ever attended that has left so cl/;ar an impression on my 
mind. Indeed argument among equals is not only the salt of life ; it is also 
a very whetstone of truth. 

T am taking a long time in getting to my point but here it is. To get full 

benefit from tliis clash of wits the comliatants must be r<':iHonably mature. 

They must have put away childish things and have had some first-hand 
experience of life ; otherwise the argument oecomes us artificial as the average 
school boy’s eassy. From chis point of view after making allovvarno for tlm 
fact, if it is a facd, that Indians mature earlier than Kuropeans, 1 still think 
that a large number of students ore allowed and even cmnniragod to enter 
Indian universities at far too early an age ; for this reason alone any 
reorganisation which would postpone the average ago of cn fiance would in my 
oyinion he a most desirable thing. In this connection I also want to stress the great 
value of close personal contact not only between students but also between students 
and teachers. The contact of the lecture room, if it can be so described, is 
a most inadequate substitute for that more intimate and informal exchange 
of opinions which a real tutorial system is able to promote. It is a good thing 
that young people who are coining face to face with the ])robjemB and 
perydexities of life should have ready access to counsel from riju’r minds. If 
there is one stage in education above others where it ought to be a personal 
affair and where mass production methods are out of place it is at the 
University. Some one has pleasantly written that God gave us memory that 
we might have roses in December. Use your university days for planting these 
roses. 

I have dwelt perhaps too long on what I may call the social aspect of 
University life, partly because I believe it to be an asjxjct which in Indian 
universities is often subordinated to less essential considerations and partly 
because this of all the Vice-Chancellor’s objectives is at once the most imjxirtant 
and may be the most difficult to achieve. 
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'Evcn the rather academic issue which I have been discussing may, as I 
have hinted, involve some expenditure of money. The other proposals of the 
Vice-Chancellor will require considerable financial support if effect is to be 
given to them. You have heard and the Pro-Chancellor will tell, you more 
about the extent to which the Government of India are prepared to finance 
the development programme. I do not think that in the present difficult 
circumstances their resijonse can be regarded as illiberal and I think we owe 
it not only to the Vice-Gliancellor’s persuasive eloquence but also to the active 
^and unfailing snpi>ort of our Pro-Chancellor than Government’s reaction has 
been as favourable as it has been. 

But the eight lakhs which Government have promised towards the capital 
expenditure involved will not cover the amount urgently required if the colleges 
are to be assisted to move to the University site and the University herself is 
to be provided with buildings and grounds worthy of the role for which she 
has now been cast. Moreover I do not think it is desirable that a university, 
if it is to maintain its academic freedom, should be entirely dependent for its 
maintenance on Government funds. 

At the present moment the resources of the University are negligible 

and some of the colleges are in an equally precarious financial position. 

If the Vice-Chancellor’s vision of a great national university is to be 

translated into reality, the grant from the Government of India must be 
largely Bupjderaentcd by private munificence. T also cannot believe that the 
race of pious benefactors is extinct in India : in fact I know it is not. There 
may not be men here able to call upon the resources of a Ivockefeller or a 
Nuffield but there are rich men in India who love their country and believe 

im sound learning. If the University of Delhi is to achieve in fact that place 

which those of ns who believe in her destiny intend that she shall, I can conceive 
no worthier object for public or private generosity. Some people may be willing 
and able to give sums large enough to found one of the chairs or erect one 
of the buildings, the need for which the Vice-Chancellor has so convincingly 
cxidained. By so doing they will deserve well of posterity ainl establish for 
themselves an abiding memorial. But there will be others un: hlo to afford so 
much or uncertain as to the way in which their help can 1)( be given. I 
commend to them almost the most important need of all and that is the creation 
of an endowment fund by small or large donations whi(‘h will nltimatoly free the 
University from the always precarious and sometimes humiliating dependence on 
private or public subvention. Unlike so many of the issues about whi(‘h this 
harasBed generation is called n})on to do(*idc, there are so far as I can discover 
belund this vision of an all-India University in the Ca]utal city neither 
religious nor political im]»Ucation8, neither parochial nor im])eriali»tic designs. 
Its sole aim is the service of All-India and through India of that international 
society upon the creation of which it is becoming daily inovo evident that the 
preservation of our humanities must depend ; its finest" conlribution tow’ards the 
achievenient of this aim will be a steady output of graduates “entiamed with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue ; stirred np with high hoi^cs of 
living to be brave men and worthy ])atriot8, dear to God and famous to 
all ages”. 


Sir Jagdish Prasad’s Address 

Tho following is the Address by the hon’ble Kumvar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.C,S.I., C.I.E., o.B.E., Member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and Pro-Chancellor of the Delhi University : — 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor & Members of the University, I.adics & Gentlemen— 

I should first like to thank Mr. Sargent for his illuminating Convocation 
address. Mr. Sargent brings a fresh mind to the consideration of the problems of 
Indian education. I have no doubt that his close acquaintance with the system of 
education in England will be of the greatest value to us in India. I should also 
like to extend a resi^ectful and cordial welcome to your distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Maurice Gwyer. He is not only an eminent jurist and scholar, 
but he has captured the hearts of Indians by his friendliness and genuine interest 
in things Indian. He has, in what is now a famous memorandum, set forth in 
eloquent and convincing language the ideals and needs of the Delhi University. He 
has combated with much force a prevaleut heresy that University education need 
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not be the vital cori'^ern of a modern State. He has pointed out how preatly this 
University has beta handicapped in tlio past by the lack of funds, TIis jV>werfnl 
advocacy has had an immediate response from the Government of India, who have 
decided to make a non-recuvrinp; grant of lie. 8 lakhs spread over a perk)d of 5 
years, the maximum in an> one linancial year being limited to Ks. 2 lakhs. Of the 
total sum, about a lialf will be used to assist colleges to move to the University 
Bite, the intention being that all the colleges, except the Indraprastha Girls’ Colioj^e, 
Bhall ultimately m^ve to tlvi University site. I’lie Government of India grants for 
this purpose are conditional on the ^soi leges themselves raising a substantial part 
of the total sum rcquirci'. 'live oovciamenl of India Ivave also deciilod to double, 
the recurring grant ‘.a the University in the course of the next four years. The 
main features o^ the V?ce-Ghanccllor*s scheme are the development in the capital 
of a Uuiveisity with si^vial characteristics of its own, the cFtrblishmont of a num- 
ber of nroieesorial chaiiB and readerships, the provision of scholarships and other 
facilities for post-graduate study ac.d research, iiio transfer of the constituent 
colleges to the University area, tin* fixing m a period of three years as tho- length 
of the ordinary degree course, a review of the relations between the University and 
the colleges and of the principles in accordance with which maintenance grants 
are made to the colleges, soincs changes in the University library and increased 
provision of science ial»ovi.tories and <)ther bu’biings made iicccHsary by the fluggest- 
e<l develojunents, and tho cstiiljlishmcnt of a Ihiculty of Medicine. The Gofernment 
of India have iiccc| tcvl the Vice-Cliancellor’B Hcheme in principle, though the extent 
to which it can be curried out must depend on the provision of the necessary funds. 

I WISH you hud been more fortunate in your I’ro-Gluvnccllor. 1 am qijittinjj 
my academic odice with a certain feeling of disappointment at the little done and 
the much to do. But I have the great catisfacliou of knowing that tho interests 
of the University will now bo in the keeping of competent hands. My successor 
in oflice is himself a dislingnishcd graduate of the Universities of Allahabad and 
Oxford, completely familiar with educational problems and keenly alive to tho needs 
of the Delhi University. 

There is always a touch of sadness in doing anything for tho last time. This 
is the last occasion on which I shall have the honour of addressing the students 
of the Delhi University as tlieir Pro-Chancellor. 1 hope tliey will bear with mo 
for a few moments before I take leave of them. 

Kvents of tremendous signilicance are shaking the world. For years to come 
the destinies of nations will be comi)lo(ely altered, and ho will tho life and thought 
of the age. But one lesson already stands out clear •from the armed conlli(*t that 
grijvs Kiiropc. It is that a high level of intellectual cajmeity and marked eminence 
in science and mechanical invention are no guarantee against the per|>etration of 
revolting horrors, are no barrier to the cruel persecution of large masses of intvoc.cnt 
men and women and to the destruction of human liberty. The relined barbarism 
of some of the peoples who pride themselves on their HU])eriority of race and culture 
Beems to be infinitely more degra<ling than the Bmldeii outbrust of fanaticism of the 
untutored barbarian. There has been a formidable increase in tho power and eflB 
cieiu*y of the instruments whereby it is possible for the rulers of men not Only to 
destroy the body of a people but to distort their soul. And it is a sad reflection 
that many of you may go out of this university with a highly cultivated intellect 
and a distinguished academic record, and yet, if you liave not been careful, you 
may have surreuded what in tho ultimate analysis is more precious the capacity 
to distinguish between right and wrong, between truth and falsehood. The struggle 
between what may serve your own interest or that of your class or grotip, ns 
opi) 08 cd to the common weal will ever be before you. In the measure that univer- 
sity education heljis you to follow the path of upright conduct, in spite of all 
indiutcmeiits to the contrary, in spite of every tem})tatiou that you may have bo to 
reason yourself down as to make your selfish aims api)car in Uic attractive garb of 
u»8elfish endeavour, in that measure will you have been w'orthy of tho preceptB of 
your professors and the teachings of your books. The debasement^ lOt the 
educated is of more serious import than the aberrations of tho ignorant. 
Your influence for good or ill extends far beyond your numberB. In this iieriod 
of transition and ra]>id change in this country it is the young men who «eem to 
set the pace of political objectives, because it is on your enthusiasm and your Bpirit 
of adventure that politital organisations base their strength, and they cannot afford 
to lead where you are not prepared to follow. You have, therelore, immense res- 
ponaibilities in this country. Whether India can reach her goal without conflict or 
not will largely depend on the extent to which you young men can be wise beyond 
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or at least can have vj^Udoin^ and restraint to allow older men 

thg^liberty to differ from jm. 1 wish "with all ray heart that your patriotic ideals 
may be realised without civil commotbn and suffering. There i« in all conscience 
enougtf of turmoil in the world at the moment. 3'he spirit of violence' is abroad. 
The atmosphere of war is never favourable to the growth of humane sentiments, 
rather it tends to breed passion and hatred. That at this moment political storms 
ahoula be gatliering on the Indian horizon is a distressing spectacle. I have not 
ytnt lost all hope that the thickening clouds may yet melt away and political 
ca|j!h be restored by mutual discussion and compromise. The youth of this country 
' cap play a notable part in creating a favourable atmosphere by keeping their emo- 
tions and impulses under disciplined control. Let there be no heedless rushing 
inISa ©olitfcal battle. It may be magnificent, bnt its only outcome may be great 
*an3 iruitlcss suffering, the erabitterment of feeling and the widening or the gulf 
whose common aim should be to draw nearer to each other. And 
remember that there are not wanting some who would prefer that there 
should be a clash, who would be keenly disappointed if the present deadlock were 
to be resolved, because they have other ends to serve. 1 earnestly hope that you for 
your part will take heed and will do nothing to advance their nefarious designs, 
r^iarjj nd effort to preserve that greatest but most elusive of gifts, the unity of 
India, by keeping under close restraint the dark forces of racial, religious “and 
politi car bigotry and by giving free jday to the generous spirit of tolerance, of fair 
dealing and 8ym])athetic understanding. 

^nd now it only remains for me to bid you a regretful farewell. May you, 
through life’s perilous joiiriiey, ever retain some oi the buoyancy and gaiety of youth. 






